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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  our  purpose,  in  this  work,  to  assemble  a  number 
of  Biographies,  drawn  from  a  well-defined  class  of  public  reputa- 
tion in  our  country.  We  have  proposed  to  publish  some  account 
of  the  lives  of  Representative  Americans  prominent  in  forward- 
ing the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country — men  of  our 
country  and  our  times,  who,  by  their  force  of  character  or  a  par- 
ticular genius,  have  achieved  those  remarkable  and  brilliant  suc- 
cesses illustrative  of  American  triumphs  in  public  and  private  life, 
in  business  enterprise  and  the  useful  arts  ;  national  in  their  im- 
portance, and  contributing  largely  to  the  public  fund  of  industry 
and  usefulness.  In  our  limited  space  we  lay  no  claim  to  compre- 
hensiveness, or  perfection  ;  we  have  simply  chosen  a  number  of 
good  names,  determined  by  the  above  mentioned  tests,  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  constitute  a  definite  group  of  character. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  work  we  have  not  been  influenced 
by  any  personal  or  party  feeling.  We  have  felt  that  to  yield  to 
such  motives  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  our  enterprise. 
That  object  has  been  to  present  in  a  single  volume,  whose  charac- 
ter shall  be  truly  national,  the  life-stories  of  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  religious  denominations, 
political  parties,  etc. 

The  biographical  notices  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  the  highest 
degree  faithful  and  accurate. 

The  design  has  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and  discovers,  we  are 
persuaded,  a  distinct  and  fruitful  field  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 
In  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  achieved  the  successes  we  have 
described,  and  who   illustrate  the  rapid  ascents   peculiar  to   the 
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genius  of  America,  there  is  a  valuable  fund  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. In  those  early  struggles  in  Avhich  they  conquered  fortune^ 
there  is  frequently  much  of  the  dramatic,  and  in  their  triumphs  is 
often  to  be  found  an  interesting  story  of  daring  adventure  or  of 
quiet  heroism. 

But,  even  beyond  the  personal  interest  of  such  narratives,  we 
believe  that  the  M^ork  will  have  a  popular  and  permanent  value, 
and  that  it  will  prove  an  important  addition  to  the  biographical 
literature  of  America. 

The  biographical  accounts  of  our  Representative  Men,  justly 
composed  as  they  have  been,  illustrate  the  peculiar  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  American  life,  reflect  the  beneficence  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  afford  to  the  intelligent  student  an  important  insight 
into  the  habits  of  our  country.  More  than  this,  it  suggests  a  lesson 
to  our  youth,  a  guide  to  honorable  and  useful  distinction,  and  may 
serve,  not  a  little,  to  train  the  generous  ambition  of  those  who  now 
struggle  on  the  ladder  of  fortune.  The  most  eminent  masters  of 
mental  culture  have  all  appreciated  and  extolled  the  advantage  of 
biography  as  an  instrument  of  education  ;  and  with  their  opinion 
concurs  the  experience  of  all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
training  of  the  young. 

It  is  in  this  broad  and  yet  distinct  view  that  we  have  designed 
our  collection  of  biographies.  It  is  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  well 
entitled  to  appreciative  memoirs,  who  compose  a  group  of  fame  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  ;  and  we  aspire  that  it  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  stock  of  American  Biography,  as  useful  as  it  is  unique, 
taking  its  place  among  the  permanent  literary  records  of  the 
country. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  commend  our  volume  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  the  public. 


CHARLES    11.    ADAMS. 


'^^^ 


UK  Thirteenth  District,  consisting  of  the  County  of  Albany, 
is  represented  by  Charles  H.  Adams,  of  Cohoes.  Few  if 
^  ^  any  of  his  colleagues  can  boast  a  more  honoral^le  ancestry, 
or  one  more  closely  identified  with  the  living  interests  of  the  Re- 
public. His  maternal  grandfather,  Anthony  Egberts,  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  father,  Henry 
Adams,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  being  engaged  in  his 
official  duties  at  the  battle  of  Sacket's  Harbor.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Peter  C.  Adams,  represented  the  middle  district  in 
the  State  Senate  from  1806  to  1808,  the  compeer  of  Clinton, 
Yates,  and  Livingston.  All  these  ancestors  were  upright  men, 
and  left  t<i  the  present  Senator  the  heritage  of  an  unsullied  name. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  at  Coxsackie,  Green 
County,  in  this  State,  April  10,  182-1:.  He  received  his  education 
and  was  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of  life  at  the  Albany  Academy, 
where  he  graduated  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  alma  mater. 
Soon  after  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
in  due  time  admitted  to  practice  and  entered  upon  his  professional 
life  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Since  1852,  however,  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
manufacture  of  knit  goods  at  Cohoes,  which  city  is  largely  in- 
debted to  his  public  spirit  and  munificence  for  its  present  pros- 
perity. Before  the  incorporation  of  Cohoes  as  a  city  he  served 
as  trustee  of  the  village  and  president  of  the  Water  Board.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  member  of  Assembly,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  a  large  and  enthusiastic   meeting  of  his  fellow-towns- 
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men  testified,   by  various  complimentary  resolutions,  their  entire 
satisfaction  with  his  course. 

In  such  esteem  is  he  held  by  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  party, 
that,  althouf^h  an  ardent  Republican,  he  was  elected  the  first 
Mayor  of  his  adopted  home  under  the  new  charter,  the  city  being 
at  the  time  largely  Democratic.  He  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  president  of  the  bank  of  Cohoes. 

In  1S51  he  was  aide  on  Governor  Hunt^s  staff,  and  in  1868  a 
candidate  for  Presidential  Elector.  Two  years  ago  he  was  elected 
to  his  present  position  by  a  majority  of  656,  leading  the  Repub- 
lican State  Ticket  by  1,911  votes,  thus  demonstrating  his  popu- 
larity in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  He  originally  belonged 
to  the  old  Whig  party,  and  afterward  to  the  American,  but  is  now 
in  full  accord  with  the  Republican  party. 

This  is  i\Ir.  Adams's  first  term  in  the  Senate ;  yet  thus  early 
he  has  shown  that  he  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  that  gravity, 
lofty  sense  of  honor,  and  keen  perception  of  the  people's  wants^ 
which  are  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  triie  legislator.  His  wealth 
is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  duties  and  requirements  of  his  office.  Strenuously  opposed 
to  all  rings  and  all  jobs  under  whatever  guise  they  may  appear, 
his  vote  and  influence  have  thus  far  been  employed  only  to  sub- 
serve the  b(  st  interests  of  his  constituency  and  the  State  at  large. 
In  the  senatorial  body  Mr.  Adams  is  emphatically  a  practical 
working  member.  His  strong,  common  sense,  and  thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  matters  of  finance,  manufactures,  and  internal  im- 
provements peculiarly  adapt  him  for  committee  work  ;  and  his 
j)resonce  on  six  important  committees,  of  two  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  testifies  the  appreciation  by  his  ccUeaguos  of  his  large 
and  varied  abilities.  His  strength  does  not  lie  in  Jiiirs>>e  or  polit- 
ical diplomacy  of  doubtful  repute,  nor  does  he  ever  engross  valu- 
able time  in  wearisome,  unnecessary  debate. 

He  seldom  indulges  in  speech-making,  but  accomplishes  quite 
as  much  of  the  public  business  by  his  advice  and  counsel  as  some 
who  are  favored  with  greater  powers  of  declamation. 
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Last  fall  the  Senator  ran  for  Congress  in  the  strongly  Demo- 
cratic Fourteenth  District.  Although  he  was  beaten,  yet  a  com- 
parison of  votes  shows  that  he  received  the  largest  vote  ever  cast 
in  that  district  for  a  Republican  Congressman. 

Mr.  Adams  is  now  running  for  Congress  in  the  same  district, 
(now  the  16th)  and  the  Cataract  refers  to  him  in  the  following 
complimentary  terms  ; 

In  the  present  attitude  of  the  Congressional  canvass,  the 
way  for  Mr.  Adams  seems  easy.  In  a  square  fight  there  could  have 
been  little  doubt  of  his  election,  as  he  has  twice  carried  the 
county  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  since  those  elec- 
tions has  gained  in  personal  popularity  by  hi.;  distinguished  ser- 
vices in  the  Senate.  He  is  the  right  kind  of  a  candidate  with 
whom  to  win  a  decisive  victory.  Were  he  possessed  of  less  per- 
sonal strength,  we  might  be  content  to  let  things  drift,  relying 
upon  the  divisions  of  the  Democracy  for  success.  But  with  ^Ir. 
Adams  we  must  do  more  than  this  ;  we  must  give  him  such  a 
support  as  would  insure  his  election  against  a  united  and  har- 
monious opposition.  We  must  demonstrate  that  ]\Ir.  Adams  can 
carry  the  county,  as  he  has  done  hitherto,  by  n  majority  that  he 
can  call  his  own.  Then  we  may  feel  assured  of  having  his  ser- 
vices in  Congress  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  tender  them. 

The  papers  in  other  portions  of  the  district  recognize  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  i\[r.  Adams  to  represent  this  district.  He  is  a 
representative  manufacturer,  and  Albany  county  is  peculiarly  a 
manufacturing  district.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  broad  and  liberal 
culture,  and  worthy  of  his  enlightened  and  intelligent  constitu- 
ency. He  has  had  large  experience  in  legislation,  and  will  be  no 
novice  in  his  duties.  He  is  possessed  of  ample  means  and  abun- 
dant leisure;  and  will  have  no  harrassing  business  cares  to  interfere 
with  his  attention  to  duty.  In  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  im- 
mediate constituents  he  will  be  vigilant  and  active,  and  there  is 
probably  not  another  man  in  the  district  who  understands  so  well 
its  local  needs.  And  on  national  questions  we  know  him  to  be  as 
true,  intelligent,  and  reliable  as  the  most  illustrious  statesman  at 
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Washington.  On  questions  of  finance,  tariff,  and  taxation  he  is 
in  hearty  accord  with  President  Grant,  and  the  policy  which  has 
built  up  and  which  protects  our  great  national  industries.  In 
dealing  with  the  South  he  will  be  found  as  generous  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  have  been,  and  as  just.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Adams 
possesses  few  of  the  traits  of  the  professional  politician,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  statesman.  He  will  be  found  in 
accord  with  the  Republican  party  only  because  he  believes  it  to 
be  the  party  of  honesty,  of  progress,  and  of  justice.  liut  should 
the  question  of  obligation  to  country  come  between  him  and  his 
fealty  to  party,  we  should  expect  to  find  him  on  the  side  of  the 
country. 

The  Cohocs  Daily  News  of  October  24:,  1874,  has  the  follow- 
ing complimentary  notices  : 

The  chances  are  strong  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
Albany  county  will  be  represented  in  that  body  by  a  citizen  of 
Cohoes.  That  this  is  a  consummation  earnestly  to  be  desired  by 
all  who  have  the  interests  of  Cohoes  at  heart  none  can  well  dis- 
pute. Aside  from  the  pleasure  and  prido  in  the  bare  fact  that 
one  from  among  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Cohoes, 
has  been  chosen  as  a  candidate,  by  either  of  the  great  political 
parties  for  this  important  office,  there  are  weighty  and  vital  con- 
siderations why  the  citizens  of  this  city  should  not  allow  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  of  securing  a  representative  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature to  directly  represent  tlie  immense  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  Spindle  city  to  pass.  In  these  days  of  special  legislation 
which,  let  us  deplore  as  we  will,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  short- 
sighted statesmanship,  a  city  like  ours,  whose  present  and  future 
prosperity  rest  almost,  if  not  solely,  on  the  success  of  its 
manufactures,  cannot  help  being  materially  benefited  by  having 
one  wlio  is  largely  engaged  in  its  manufacturing  and  business 
interests  to  watch  over  and  strive  for  its  well-being  as  opportunity 
pri'sents  itself.  So  let  the  voters  in  this  city,  at  least,  eschew 
politics  tor  the  time  being,  and,  without  regard  to  party  preju- 
dices, go  in  for  that  which  will  r<sult  in  the  most  good  for  our  young 
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■and  growing  city,  hy  doing  ilieir  share  in  electing  Cliarles  II. 
Adams  to  be  their  representative  at  Washington.  He  is  liirgely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  city.  He  is  known  and  respected 
everywlicre.  He  has  heen  a  Member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  a 
Senator  in  1872-3.  He  was  elected  Senator  by  a  majority  of  GOO 
over  the  candidate  of  the  cembined  district,  and  running  for  Con- 
gress in  1872  carried  this  county,  although  he  was  beaten  in 
Schoharie.  Now  Albany  constitutes  the  district,  and  the  opposi- 
tion is  divided.  He  was  our  first  Mayor,  and  will  also  be  the 
first  to.go  from  Cohoes  to  Congress. 


GEOP.GK  AV.  ALLEN, 
OF  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


j  j  flilMPRESSION  received  from  jiarents  and  Irom  the  teaeliiuf^s 
Wi^     of  early  youth  can  liardlv  be  oyer-estimated  in  the  fonna- 


tion  of  cliaracter. 

The  father  of  our  present  sketch,  Rafus  Allen,  was  born  in 
Berkshire  Co.,  Massachusefts,  of  humble  parentage,  and  had  very 
limited  means  of  education.  At  an  early  age  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  his  later  position  was  accomplished  by 
integrity,  energy,  and  good  sense. 

In  the  month  of  April,  ISOI),  with  a  cash  capital  of  fifty  cents,  lie 
rented  a  tannery  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  has  not  been  out  of  this  business  one  day  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time,  now  over  sixty-two  years.  With  these  many  years 
of  business  experience,  going  through  the  great  commercial  con- 
vulsions of  1816,  1824,  1837,  1857,  1861,  besides  many  lesser  ones, 
he  takes  pride  in  saying  that  he  never  compromised  with  a  cred- 
itor, never  obtained  an  extension  from  a  creditor,  and  never  had  a 
note  go  to  protest.  Not  because  he  had  abundant  means,  but  be- 
cause he  had  an  unswerving  business  integrity,  and  held  that  he 
had  no  property  too  sacred  to  sacrifice  to  earn  money  to  meet  all 
his  obligations  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  he  had  engaged  to  do. 

These  lessons  and  .teachings  were  not  lost  upon  his  sons. 

The  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Geo.  W.  Allen,  was 
born  in  Casenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1818.  While  a  youth  he 
was  employed  more  or  less  about  his  fcither's  business.  He  was 
ju'epared  for  college,  and  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
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tady,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  He  then  studied  law,  but  never  practised 
the  profession,  preferring  eomraercial  pursuits,  and  entered  into 
business  with  his  father  in  his  native  village.  He  is  still  engaged 
in  the  tannery  business,  not  entirely  for  gain,  but  from  love  of  it. 
In  1851,  with  his  two  brothers,  William  Allen  and  Kufus  Allen, 
jun.,  he  moved  to  ^lilwaukee,  Wis.,  to  manufacture  leather  in  that 
then  new  State.  They  built  a  large  tannery  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  and  had  their  business  headquarters  in  Milwaukee. 
Success  attended  all  their  operations.  Relying  upon  those  princi- 
ples early  inculcated,  they  never  stepped  aside  for  speculations, 
but  pursued  their  own  business  on  fixed  legitimate  princi})les. 
Daring  the  terrible  convidsion  of  1857,  when  Western  bank  paper 
was  worth  but  rags  in  Wall  street,  they  paid  sixty  per  cent,  prem- 
ium on  gold,  in  order  to  remit  to  New  York  and  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, not  only  in  amount  but  on  the  day  specified  in  the  obligations. 
Lessons  of  practical  integrity  were  not  lost  upon  the  sons.  In  1861 
they  erected  a  second  large  tannery,  and  in  1870  a  third  one  of 
great  dimensions,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  upper-leather 
tannery  in  tli(^  world.  They  have  now  a  capacity  for  working 
eight  thousand  hides  per  month,  or  manufacturing  192,000  sides 
of  leather  per  annum. 

Geo.  W.  Allen,  though  a  natural  orator  and  an  educated  speak- 
er, always  refused  to  enter  the  political  arena.  Though  often 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  party  politics,  he  invariably  refused. 
He  has  often  been  solicited  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and 
other  offices,  but  has  always  refused  ;  an  I  ]<as  in  several  instances 
declined  after  the  nominations  were  forced  upon  hi  n.  But  in  1861, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  our  civil  war,  he  cntrri'd  upon  the  political 
platform,  and  his  voice  was  powerful  in  filling  up  the  ranks  of  our 
armies.  He  gave  largely  and  freely  of  his  money  to  raise  volun- 
teers ;  and  in  1(S(52  he  and  his  brothers  raised  one  company,  the 
'^  Allen  (Juards,"  that  served  in  the  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
They  agreed  to  support  the  families  of  those  V(»lunteering  in  that 
com})any,  and  did  so  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  never   complained  of  the  high  taxation   lor  the  support  of 
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tlic  Government,  b^^t  always  urged  tlio  levy  of  heavier  taxes,  and 
held  that  the  generation  tlien  existing  should  bear  a  large  share  of 
financial  burdens,  and  not  leave  all  to  an  impoverished  posterity. 
To  save  the  Government  financially,  as  well  as  to  {jrcservc  the 
Union,  was  his  desire.  Though  the  manufacturer's  taxes  were 
heavy-,  he  always  urged  to  have  them  increased.  When  the  taxes 
were  three  per  cent.  u[)on  the  gross  products  of  his  business — leath- 
er— he  urged  that  they  should  be  made  five  per  cent.,  and  when 
raised  to  five  he  then  asked  to  have  them  made  eight. 

When  the  war  closed  he  was  among  the  first  to  raise  the  alarm 
about  the  extravagances  into  which  we  had  been  led  as  a  nation. 
He  made  many  sj)eeches  in  different  cities  to  arouse  the  people 
from  the  ruin  which  was  foreshadowing  them.  He  called  upon 
Congress  to  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of  extravagant  expenditures— 
to  expend  not  one  dollar  more  than  necessity  demanded. 

■  i\Ir.  Allen  Avas  appointed  a  delegate  to  Wasliington  from  a  na- 
tional convention  of  manufactiu-ers  to  enforce  these  views  upon  the 
people's  committees.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  acknowl- 
edged the  force  of  the  views  presented  and  proposed  to  take  the 
tax  from  certain  branches  of  manufactures  and  place  it  upon 
others — as  had  been  done  at  the  previous  session  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  was  proposed  to  take  it  from  leather,  in  which  Mr. 
Allen  was  engaged,  because  it  was  the  most  universally  used  of 
any  one  branch  of  manufactures. 

This  roused  ^Ir.  Allen  almost  to  indignation.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  no  justice  in  any  such  favoritism — that  it 
was  not  equitable,  that  all  should  be  treated  alike,  that  if  the  taxes 
could  not  all  be  removed  then  lower  all  a  given  per  cent.  But  if 
a  part  werp  relieved  from  the  taxes  and  a  part  yet  left  to  suffer 
under  them  he  demanded  that  leather  should  be  left  subject  to  the 
tax.  He  said  he  never  would  so  far  compromise  his  integrity  as 
to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  get  his  own  taxes  removed  and 
have  them  left  upon  other  great  industries  of  the  country.  That 
session  passed  a  bill  of  total  repeal. 

When  so  many  vague  theories  were  afloat  about  the  suspension 
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of  .specie  payments — wlien  Mortun,  Sumner,  Greeley,  and  others 
advanced  their  jilans — ^Ir.  Allen  thought  he  saw  only  anarchy  at- 
tending the  whole  of  them  if  they  attempted  carrying  them  out. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  setting  forth 
th.e  dangers  to  the  business  of  the  country  from  all  these  theories. 
He  argued  that  only  by  natural  laws,  only  by  letting  commerce 
follow  its  own  laws,  could  the  financial  problem  ever  be  solved  ; 
that  all  panaceas  would  only  make  the  matter  worse ;  that  all  the 
Government  could  do  was  to  let  business  have  its  own  course  and 
specie  payments  would  resume  themselves  as  gently  as  the  dews 
fall  upon  the  grass,  and  as  they  did  resume  themselves  without  any 
credit  from  Congress  in  1S.j8. 

These  views  were  followed,  because  Congress  could  not  agree 
upon  any  of  the  panaceas  proposed.  And  the  country  has  cause 
to  rejoice  at  the  result. 

While  I\Ir.  Allen  is  thus  extensively  engaged  in  great  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  and  while  he  studiously  avoids  engaging  in 
all  party  politics,  he  is  still  active,  by  voice  and  by  purse,  in  all  the 
great  financial  and  industrial  affairs  of  our  country. 
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^  i-C0|^OTlN  ADRIANCE  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 

Jj^  sixth  of  October,  1832.  The  old  homestead  in  which  he 
first  saw  the  light,  has  now  become  the  jjroperty  of  the  city, 
it  is  situated  in  Central  Park,  and  is  known  as  Muunt  St.  Vincent 
Hotel.  Here  also,  was  his  father  burn,  and  also  his  father's  father. 
Tliey  are  descendants  of  the  good  old  Holland  dutch,  on  both  sides 
of  the  family.  John  Adriance  received  his  early  education  at  \M1- 
liains  College,  and  having  a  desire  to  become  a  lawyer  he  made  hiw 
his  particular  study.  He  graduated  in  1855,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  reading  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1856. 

By  steady  perseverance,  and  constant  attention  to  business,  and 
uprightness  in  his  dealings,  he  soon  won  a  favorable  reputation,  and 
a  lucrative  practice.  Has  always  frowned  ujton  any  of  the  actions 
of  a  certain  class  of  lawyers  who  have  brought  discredit  uix)n  the 
bar,  and  disgrace  upon  themselves.  He  is  an  honor  to  his  ])rufes- 
sion,  and  although  he  shrinks  from  any  public  notoriety,  yet  his  in- 
fluence is  such  that  he  is  much  sought  after 

Mr.  Adriance  held  the  responsible  position  of  Loan  Cununissioner 
of  the  County  of  New  York,  f  )r  the  long  period  of  six  years,  and 
executed  tlie  duties  of  liis  offico  in  a  thoroughly  honest  manner, 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  office  he  had  the  honoi 
to  fill. 

In  politics,  'My.  Adriance  has  always  been  a  Kepublican.  although 
he  has  never  taken  any  particularly  active  part  in  the  political  field. 
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He  believes  in  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  political  and  judicial 
system  in  vogue  in  Xew  York,  and  especially  in  New  York  city, 
that  the  purity  of  the  ballot  may  be  maintained,  and  the  bench  and 
bar  be  made  incorruptible. 

Isaac  Adriance,  the  father  of  John,  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  New  York  bar,  and  was  deservedly  held  in  high  repute  from 
his  well  known  and  api)reciatcd  ability  and  integrity.  At  one  time 
he  held  the  position  of  School  commissioner,  in  the  days  when  it 
required  men  of  learning  and  understanding,  rather  than  men  who 
could  count  upon  a  certain  number  of  votes  at  the  city  elections,  to 
fill  that  inn)ortant  and  responsible  station. 

Mr.  Isaac  Adriance  also  originated  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  present  style  of  keeping  the  books  of 
that  department,  which  reflect  great  upon  his  legal  administration. 
The  descendants  of  the  good  old  Holland  dutch  families  have  not 
forgotten  the  rigid  principles  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  remained 
uncorrupted,  while  many  around  them  have  sold  their  honor,  worth, 
and  integrity,  for  the  "Aluiij^^hty  Dollar." 


JAIVIES  LUSK  ALCOEK 


.ijpIIE  Alcorns  have  been  planted  on  this  continent  by  an  emi- 

^  of  his  name  hmdcd  from  Dublin  in  1721,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  From  him  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  sprung, 
and  he  represents,  therefore,  that  admixture  of  the  Celt  and  Saxon 
which  has  given  to  the  roll  of  British  glory  the  proudest  names — 
the  Burkes,  the  Sheridans,  the  Goldsmiths,  the  "Welhngtons,  the 
Kanes,  the  Beresfords — amongst  her  poets,  orators,  statesmen  and 
soldiers. 

One  branch  of  the  Alcorns  remained 'in  Pennsylvania.  Another 
removed  to  South  Carolina.  The  latter — whatever  part  the  former 
may  have  taken  in  tliat  struggle — fought  gallantly  in  the  cause  of 
the  revolution.  WilHam  Alcorn — the  founder  of  the  Southern 
branch  of  the  family — emigrated  soon  afterwards  with  his  liousehold 
across  the  mountain-chain  whose  peaks  look  down  from  Carolina 
upon  the  grassy  valleys  of  the  southwest.  He  pitched  his  tent,  in 
about  1800,  with  those  pioneers  of  empire — the  elite  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  seaboard — who  moved  forward  in  a  spirit  of  conquest 
to  wrest  by  individual  manhness  from  the  wolf  and  savage,  the 
pastures  of  Kentucky.  Having  settled  at  first  in  the  central  part 
of  that  State,  he  removed  subsequently  across  the  Ohio  into  the 
County  of  Pope,  in  the  then  Territory  of  Illinois.  There  he  lived 
and  died,  about  a  mile  back  of  the  present  town  of  Golconda. 
His  eldest  son  became  in  due  time  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 
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Major  Lusk  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  revolution.  He,  like 
"William  Alcorn,  removed  after  the  war  from  his  native  State, 
South  Carolina.  With  his  wife  and  childi'en,  he  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  crusade  that  swept,  in  those  days,  from  the  seaboard  of 
the  South  to  plant  the  banner  of  Christendom  on  the  footseps  of 
Daniel  Boone. 

Lusk  settled  on  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie  site  of  his  liew 
home  is  opposite  the  town  of  Golconda,  in  Illinois.  A  lion-hearted 
man  of  the  metal  of  the  pioneers  who  established  the  white  man's 
dominion  in  the  West,  his  life  was  full  of  the  adventure  and  daring 
which  makes  the  great  chapter  of  civilization  that  those  pioneers 
wrote  in  the  blood  of  the  Indian,  a  chapter  of  thrilling  romance. 
Major  Lusk  died  at  his  Kentucky  home  in  about  1805,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  wife  and  five  children.  Among  these  was  a  daughter, 
Louisa,  who  belongs  to  this  narrative  as  the  mother  of  James  Lusk 
Alcorn. 

The  widow  of  Major  Lusk  was  a  woman  of  brain  and  energy. 
Difiiculties  as  to  the  title  of  her  homestead  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  lead  her  to  remove  with  her  household  to  a  small  tract  of 
land  directly  across  the  river.  The  place  on  whi(;h  she  settled  is 
situated  at  the  junction  with  the  Ohio  of  a  stream  which  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  she  gave  it — Lusk  Creek.  On  the  peninsula  formed 
between  that  water-course  and  the  river,  she  laid  out  a  town  which 
she  called  after  herself,  Sara/is-\i\le.  This  to%vn  exists  to-day, 
under  the  style  of  Golconda.  Here  she  established  a  ferry  across 
the  Ohio  under  a  license  granted  her  by  the  then  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Illinois,  Wilham  Henry  Harrison. 

James  Alcorn  lived  where  his  father  died,  a  mile  back  of  Gol- 
conda. He  was  a  fine  looking  youth — tall,  straiglit,  and  with  a  face 
full  of  light  and  love.  He  wooed  and  won  the  dark-eyed  brunette, 
Louisa  Lusk.  The  oldest  child  of  this  young  couple  has  taken 
position  in  the  history  of  the  nation  in  the  person  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 
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James  Liisk  Alcorn  was  born  in  181G,  at  Sarahsvillc  (Golconda) 
in  the  then  Territory  of  Illinois.  When  but  three  years  of  age,  he 
was  taken  by  liis  father  and  mother  across  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky. 
Though  a  native  of  Illinois,  he  grew  up  from  his  cliildhood  in  Ken- 
tucky. Southern  by  both  blood  and  breeding,  he  is  to-day  in  his 
sympathies  and  his  manners,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  his  devotion 
to  the  Union,  a  man  of  the  South. 

The  father  of  the  man  of  whose  life  this  is  a  sketch,  was  full  of 
energy  ;  but  was  of  that  generous  temper  which  knows  not  the 
value  of  money.  "  A  good  liver,"  with  a  free  heart  and  an  open 
hand,  his  fortunes  knew  but  scanty  surpluses.  The  first  man  who 
ever  ran  a  flatboat  down  the  Yazoo  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  Captain 
James  Alcorn  might  have  made  a  fortune  with  even  ordinary 
providence.  But  he  remained  one  of  that  noble  class  of  men 
whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  in  the  sympathies  of  his  own  generous 
nature,  termed  "  God's  poor."  This  fact  added  to  the  fm-ther  fact 
that  the  means  of  education  were  at  the  time  very  defective  in 
the  West,  deprived  James  L.  Alcorn  of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
elementary  training. 

Addison  says  that  "  a  hurricane  cannot  extinguish  a  sun."  All 
the  adverse  circumstances  which  siurounded  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  in  his  early  life  did  not  put  out  in  his  soul  its  instinctive 
aspirations.  He  accepted  his  duty  to  his  family  of  working  in  the 
field.  He  stood  in  his  father's  fm'rows  between  the  handles  of  the 
plough.  Between  his  school  terms  he  planted,  he  hoed,  he  husked, 
he  garnered.  A  planter  of  cotton  to-day,  he  still  belongs,  iii  fact, 
to  those  real  creators  of  om*  national  greatness,  the  tillers  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  duties  in  the  field,  yoimg  Alcorn  was  a 
student.  The  stronger  and  more  practical  will  of  the  mother  di- 
rected the  equally  loving,  but  less  reflective  temper  of  the  father ; 
and  the  Alcorn  household  determined  on  the  self-denial  involved  in 
sending  the  pride  of  their  roof-tree  to  college.     The  son  was  ac- 
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cordinglj  sent  at  the  bidding  of  liis  mother's  ambition  for  his 
future,  to  Cumberland  College,  an  institution  of  that  day  at  Prince- 
ton in  Kentucky.  Here  he  spent  all  the  time  he  had  devoted  to 
higher  education  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  life — ten  months. 
Though  sensible,  no  doubt,  of  the  sacrifice  made  at  home  to  send  him 
there,  the  truth  of  history  calls  for  the  confession  that,  while 
there  he  was  more  distinguished  for  waywardness  of  temper  than 
for  steadiness  of  application. 

His  education  imperfect,  young  Alcorn  left  the  Kentucky  hearth- 
stone to  seek  his  fortunes  at  nineteen  years  old,  in  Arkansas.  Like 
Albert  Pike,  he  started  in  life  in  that  State,  teaching  school.  He 
tells  some  amusing  stories  of  his  residence  among  the  rude  frontiers- 
men of  those  days  in  Ai-kansas — ^besides  others,  one  of  the  maitre 
d'hote,  the  Stetson  of  that  time  and  place,  who  attended  to  the  com- 
fort of  liis  guests  at  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  shirt  sleeves  and  bare 
feet!  By  an  offer  from  his  uncle,  Kandolph  Alcorn,  of  the  fees  of 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  Livingston  County  (at  the  junction  of  the 
Cumberland  with  the  Ohio),  the  young  teacher  was  called  back 
from  Arkansas  to  Kentucky. 

Bacon  tells  us  that  "  teaching  we  learn."  Mr.  Alcorn  realised 
the  truth  of  tlie  axiom  during  his  stay  in  Arkansas.  While  acting- 
sherift"  of  Livingston,  his  attention  became  directed  to  the  study  of 
law.  Official  demands  on  his  time  left  him,  however,  but  little  leis- 
ure for  reading.  He  made  up  for  this  by  making  his  text-books 
companions  of  his  rides  through  the  county.  If  it  were  not  so  fiu* 
outside  ordinary  experience  as  to  appear  somewhat  extravagant,  it 
might  be  said  here,  in  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  man,  that 
lie  carried  out  much  of  his  legal  studies  in  the  saddle. 

Sheriff  Alcorn  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig.  By  the  courage,  en- 
ergy and  integrity  whicli  he  had  shown  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  liis  office,  he  won  from  the  people  of  his  county,  in  those 
days  of  simple  manliness,  general  confidence  and  respect.  At  the 
age  of  22,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  dark  eye  and  the  un- 
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invitin*^  reserve  of  liis  manner,  he  was  pnt  in  nomination  by  the 
"VVbigs  of  Livin<^ston  for  the  Lower  Ilqiisc  of  the  Lef^ishitm-e  of 
Kentucky.  His  opponent  had  represented  the  county,  at  the  liead 
of  a  hirge  Democratic  majority,  so  long  that  his  re-election  rested 
on  something  like  a  prescriptive  right.  Attractive  in  his  manners, 
that  gentleman  was  known  personally  to  every  one  in  Livingston  ; 
and  added  to  these  advantages  that  powerful  mode  of  appeal  which 
was  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of  those  days — a  can- 
vass of  the  constituency  from  house  to  house  on  foot !  But  all  these 
were  in  vain  in  presence  of  the  inspirations  of  Clay  and  Webster, 
wliich  flashed  upon  admiring  crowds  from  the  tongue  and  eye  of  the 
young  Whig.  The  contest  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Alcorn  by  a 
large  majority. 

During  the  term  of  liis  shrivalty  Mr.  Alcorn  married.  Before 
the  close  of  his  official  term  as  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  determined  to  cast  his  fortunes  in  tlie  South.  Placing 
his  household  gods — his  wife,  his  infant  daughter,  and  a  woman 
slave — on  board  a  flatboat,  he  sped  with  the  cmTcnt  down  the 
Ohio.  After  two  weeks  of  wat(;h  and  toil  over  his  precious  argosy, 
he  landed  at  a  place  called  Delta,  six  miles  above  his  present  home 
at  Friar's  Point,  in  the  County  of  Coahoma,  Mississippi,  Entering 
a  quarter  section  of  land  under  a  right  of  pre-emption,  lie  erected 
a  losr-cabin  for  his  household  a  few  miles  back  from  the  j^reat 
river,  and  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  law  upon  that  great 
river's  bank. 

A  man  of  fine  presence,  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch  had  ho  sooner  settled  at  Delta  than  he  attracted  favorable 
attention.  He  had  not  been  much  longer  there  when  the  lum- 
berers, the  bear-hunters,  the  refugees  from  justice,  who  constituted 
at  that  time  the  population  along  the  Yazoo  Pass,  had  learned  to 
respect  his  physical  courage  and  his  mental  power.  Six  months 
had  not  passed  from  the  day  of  the  landing  of  his  flatboat  at  Delta, 
when  a  Whig  Convention  of  the  very  raw  material  availal)lc  in 
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those  days  for  civil  government  in  Coalioraa,  declared  its  chosen 
candidate  to  represent  the  county  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Mississpipi,  to  be  the  dark-eyed,  moody-looking  stranger 
from  Kentucky — James  L.  Alcorn  ! 

"  Some,"  says  WiU.  of  Avon,  "have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
So  it  was  in  this  case  with  young  Alcorn.  He  was  elected  by  a 
considerable  majority.  His  term  of  office  having  expii*ed  in  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  he  proceeded  in  due  com*se  of  time  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi. 

James  L.  Alcorn  has  been  defined  by  his  superior  character  the 
chief  of  his  kindi*ed.  Li  recognition  of  that  fact,  all  his  relations 
followed  liim  to  Mississippi.  His  father  and  mother  were  the  first 
to  partake  at  his  home  of  the  advantages  of  his  rising  fortunes. 
Presenting  these  with  a  comfortable  homestead  a  few  miles  from 
his  own  plantation,  he  continued  subsequently,  to  the  close  of  their 
lives,  to  lavish  upon  their  decHning  years  a  wealth  of  heart  and 
purse  wliich  has  revealed  under  his  cold  exterior,  as  the  divining 
rod  reveals  tlie  "  fountain  under  ground,"  the  tenderness  of  even  a 
woman's  devotion. 

Colonel  Alcorn's  wife  died,  leaving  behind  lier  three  children. 
One  of  these  is  now  the  wife  of  a  planter  in  Alabama.  The 
youngest  was  a  boy — the  Benjamin  of  his  father's  household — who 
gave  up  his  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  The  third  is  a  planter  in  Coahoma,  who  stands 
proved  to  be  a  gallant  soldier  from  the  day  on  wliich  he  brouglit 
out  of  Fort  Donnclson  a  part  of  liis  command,  up  to  that  on  wliich 
he  witnessed,  as  Major  of  the  First  Kegiment  ( f  Mississippi  Lifantry, 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  cause  in  Georgia. 

The  subject  of  tliis  memoir  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  when 
he  became  a  widower.  During  a  succeeding  session  the  city  of  Jack- 
son included  amongst  her  visitors  a  belle  of  Alabama.  And  this 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  that  State  became  the  cynosure  of 
every  eye  amongst  the  chivalry  of  Mississippi.    The  young  lady,  Miss 
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Amelia  Glover,  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  her  loveliness.  To  the  charms  of  a  tine  person  and  hand- 
some face  she  added  a  hrilliancy  of  conversation  which  presented 
l)iit  OIK'  phase  of  the  action  of  a  liigh  order  ol'  mind.  Colonel 
Alcorn  hccanie  hound  in  her  train,  an  addition  to  her  slaves. 

Miss  Glover  was  wooed  and  won.  Leaving  a  luxuriant  home, 
the  heautiful  Alabamian  went  on  her  bridal  tour  to  her  new  residence 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Yazoo  Pass.  From  that  time  to  this  she  has  con- 
tinued to  exert  upon  the  intellectual  and  nujral  qualities  of  her  hus- 
band a  marked  influence,  softening  the  asperities  of  his  character  and 
elevating  the  aspirations  of  his  mind.  And  now  she  sits  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  surrounding  it  with  the  light  and  life  of  six  bright  clul- 
dren,  who  suggest  the  metaphor  in  which  the  sacred  poet  typilies 
j;uch  a  group  as  "  a  quiver  full  of  arrows." 

The  popular  t'avors  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  this  narrative  are 
many.  In  addition  to  repeated  election  to  the  Legislature,  ho  was 
«Uccted  to  represent  Ids  county  twice  in  oflicial  conventions  of  the 
State.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  Congress  in  1857,  in 
the  hope  that  his  brilliant  gift  as  a  stump  speaker  might  overcome 
the  great  democratic  majority  in  the  then  district  of  L.  Q.  C.  La- 
juar.  In  the  same  year  he  declined  the  nomination  of  liis  party  jis 
its  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  Governor  of  the  State. 

Politics  never  became  a  pm-suit  vntli  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
With  a  temper  having  something  in  common  with  that  of  Corio- 
laniis,  he  has  been  disposed,  in  presence  of  the  success  of  demo- 
gogues,  to  regard  politics  with  contempt.  They  were,  at  all  events, 
never  more  to  him  than  incidents  of  a  life  devoted  mainly  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  An  acute  judge  of  men,  a  speaker 
of  extraordinary  power,  a  lawyer  of  great  subtlety,  he  became  soon 
after  his  settlement  in  Mississippi,  a  highly  successful  advocate. 
The  clay  of  which  the  jiu*ics  of  that  part  of  the  country  are  made, 
was  found  in  his  hands  to  be  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And 
in  a  countrv  where  "the  red  ri::;ht  hand"  of  micultivatcd  wealth  did 
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not  always  shrink  from  miu-der,  he  soon  made  his  fortune  by  his 
practice  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  Having  entered,  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Mississippi,  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  he  had  accumulated 
before  the  war  a  large  amomit  of  wealth  in  both  lands  and  slaves. 

Colonel  Alcorn  had  planted  his  fortunes  in  the  alluvial  flats  known 
as  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta.  The  protection  of  that  rich  region 
from  the  floods  of  the  great  river  had  not  been  carried  out,  at  the 
time  of  his  amval  there,  beyond  the  rudest  form  of  construction. 
The  levees  consisted  then  of  some  lines  of  earth  totally  insignificant 
in  height  and  mass,  tlu*own  up  here  and  there  without  connection 
and  without  plan.  Congressional  assistance  came  in  subsequently 
to  the  aid  of  the  resources  of  the  settlers ;  and  would  have  given  to 
the  "  bottom,"  good  works  of  defence  from  overflow  if  the  local 
management  of  the  trust  had  not  been  dishonest.  Boldly  protesting 
against  the  frauds  wliich  threatened  thus  the  best  interests  of  himself 
and  iiis  neighbors,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  confronted  the  com- 
missioners "  on  the  stump,"  in  a  contest  where  passion  might  have 
exploded  at  any  moment  in  deadly  violence.  Ke-elected  on  that 
question  to  the  Legislature,  he  devoted  his  public  life  thenceforth 
to  the  construction  of  levees  on  tlie  Mississippi.  As  a  legislator  and 
as  an  administrator  he  succeeded  finally  in  placing  these  important 
works  for  the  protection  of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  under  a 
management  of  intelligence  and  honesty  whicli,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  had  resulted  to  the  immense  interests  l)ehind  them,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  safety  as  complete  as  that  of  the  farmer  who  garners 
his  harvest  behind  the  Dykes  of  Holland. 

Colonel  Alcorn  was  elected  to  the  State  Convention  of  1851  as 
a  unionist.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Convention  of  1861, 
still  a  unionist.  He  resisted  the  ordinance  of  Secession  wliile 
tlicre  remained  any  hope  of  its  defeat.  "  But  wliat  is  not  reasoned 
uj),"  Chateaubriand  t;lls  us  with  some  trutli,  "  cannot  be  reasoned 
down."  The  member  iVom  Coahoma  strucfirlcd  against  the  mad- 
ness  of  the  majority  in  vain.     Overborne  by  passions  against  which 
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hu  was  powerless,  he  determined  linally  to  cast  Jiis  lurtuues  lor  weal 
or  woe  with  his  fellow-citizens  of  Mississippi,  lli^  signed  the  ordi- 
nance of  seeession.  "The  die,-'  said  he,  in  i^'iving  his  assent  tu  the 
measure,  "  is  east.  The  Kubicon  is  crossed,  I  join  the  army  that 
marches  upon  Kome ;" — words  whose  acceptance  by  the  scholar 
will  concur  in  the  declaration  which  their  utterer  has  made  since 
the  triuin])h  of  the  North,  that  they  were  designed  to  convey  the 
meaning  that,  in  going  with  his  State  into  secession  he  committed 
with  his  eyes  open  an  act  of  treason. 

Rejoiced  at  Colonel  Alcorn's  acquiescence,  the  Convention  of 
Mississippi  appointed  him  one  of  the  five  officers  of  its  Military 
Board.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  held  on  that  Board  the  rank  of  major 
general;  and  each  of  the  other  members  that  of  brigadiers. 

General  Davis'  advancement  to  the  Presidency  of  tlie  Confeder- 
ate States  conferred  in  tlie  com'se  of  seniority  the  rank  of  major 
general  on  the  next  officer  of  the  MiHtary  Board  of  Mississippi, 
Van  Dorn,  Van  Dorn  having  been  then  mustered  with  his  State 
rank  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  seniority  gave  the  rank  of 
major  general  ou  the  Military  Board  of  the  State  to  Charles  Clark. 
Major  General  Clark  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  with  his  full  rank;  but  the  vacancy  thus  left 
in  the  Military'  Board  was  no  longer  filled  by  seniority.  Mr.  Reu- 
ben Davis,  a  leading  Democrat  who  had  had  no  place  on  the  Mili- 
tory  Board,  was  called  from  outside  to  receive  the  rank  of  major 
general  Jlt  the  moment  when  the  j?recedent  of  promotion  by  seniority 
would  have  conferred  promotion  on  that  obnoxious  Whig,  Brigadier 
General  Alcorn. 

After  the  slm-  put  upon  him  by  the  appointment  over  his  head  of 
an  outsider.  General  Alcorn  continued  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
He  raised  a  brigade  of  Mississip plans  pledged  to  service  for  twelve 
months.  These  he  took  under  orders  of  the  Governor  to  Hop- 
kinsville,  Kentucky.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  there,  neither 
he  nor  his  troops  had  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Con- 
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federacy.  General  Buckner  recommended  that  the  brigade  be 
mustered  in  nuder  the  orders  of  its  then  commanding  officer. 
When  it  was  mustered  in,  however,  General  Alcorn  was  set  aside 
sans  ceremonie  to  make  way  for  the  promotion  of  an  officer  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  men,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  organ- 
ization, General  Tighlman  of  Kentucky.  If  the  statement  that  per- 
sonal dislikes  governed  Mr.  Jeiferson  Davis  in  his  official  acts  has 
any  fomidation  in  truth,  these  dislikes  may  be  charged  upon  him 
with  some  show  of  reason  in  tliis  ignoring  of  his  old  pohtical  op- 
ponent, General  Alcorn.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  remained  still 
in  the  service  of  Mississippi.  He  raised  a  brigade  of  Mississippians 
for  a  duty  of  sixty  days;  and,  under  orders  of  the  governor,  took 
them  as  reinforcements  to  General  Polk,  who  was  then  threatened 
by  a  movement  of  General  Grant  at  Columbus,  Kentucky. 

The  hostility  of  the  Confederate  Government  had  been  put  in  proof 
to  General  Alcorn.  In  presence  of  that  conclusion  he  retired  to 
private  life  after  serving  the  State  as  a  mihtary  officer  for  eighteen 
months. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Memphis,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  returned 
to  his  home.  The  occuiDation  of  Helena  having  exposed  his  family  to 
the  annoyance  of  marauding  visits  by  parties  of  Federal  soldiers, 
he  determined  to  withdraw  to  Alabama.  Struck  with  sickness  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  the  journey,  he  was  captured  at 
his  house,  and  brought  a  prisoner  before  General  AVashburne. 
After  a  few  days'  detention  he  was  released  on  parole.  Returning 
home,  he  sent  liis  family  and  tlie  more  valuable  of  his  goods  to 
Alabama,  remaining  at  home  himself  imder  the  obligations  of  his 
parole.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  these  obligations,  he  left 
Coahoma  to  join  liis  family. 

On  the  close  of  the  war  the  gentleman  whose  name  lieads  this 
memoir  found  his  great  levee  system  ruined.  AVar  liad  cut  liis  im- 
mense work  across  the  Yazoo  Pass.  Neglect  liad  ])ermitted  his 
long  lines  of  embankment  to  be  wasted  away  by  the  tramp  of  cattle 
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ttiul  the,  w;isb  of  rain  and  riviT.  TIr'  hoiulri  is^-utd  tor  the  ecjiLstruc- 
tion  ut'tliese  works  had  heeii  aHowed  t(->  <;•()  into  (h-lault.  Ever  jeal- 
ous ot"  the  iiiaiiitaiiiaiice  oi"  ])nl)Hc  <-i'((nt,  lie  adth'cssed  liiiusclt",  as 
the  tirst  duty  in  a  restoration  ot"  the  levees,  to  the  adjustment  of 
their  outstanding  liabilities.  A  l»ill  which  he  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  offered  a  compromise  l)etwcen  the  poverty  of  the  people 
and  the  riglits  of  the  lioudholdcrs.  This  c(jmpromise  was  so  happy 
in  its  terms  as  to  conunand  the  acquiescence,  save  in  a  few  cases,  of 
all  concerned  in  the  adjustments  of  his  board  of  liquidation.  And 
now,  with  the  credit  of  the  levee  district  thus  re-established  by  his 
honesty  and  foresight,  the  levee  system  is  again  beginning  to  niove 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  presence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  interested  directly  in  its  progress. 

While  sojourning  in  Alabama,  Genei*al  Alcorn  was  elected  to 
the  Legislatm-e  of  Mississippi.  He  was  elected  to  that  Legislature 
again  in  18G5.  That  body — representing  then  the  ichites  only — 
cliosc  for  the  representative  of  the  State  in  the  national  Senate, 
AVilliam  L.  Sharkey  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  But  the  con- 
flict between  Congress  and  the  President  led  the  Senate  to  refuse  the 
application  made  for  admission  to  that  body  by  those  Senators-elect 
fi'om  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  reconstruction  acts  did  not  commend  themselves  j^er  se  to  the 
approval  of  General  Alcorn.  He  urged  the  people  of  Mississippi, 
however,  to  give  their  sanction  to  them  on  the  gromid  of  expe- 
diency. Popular  opinion  concurred  in  his  advice,  but  subsequently 
changed  under  Democratic  policy  so  as  to  place  the  utterer  of  that 
advice  face  to  face  with  a  fierce  outburst  of  passion.  Party  lines 
became  di'awn  from  that  time ;  and  left  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
almost  alone  amongst  tlie  whites  of  the  State,  on  the  side  of  re- 
construction. 

The  old  citizens  of  Mississippi  had  learned  notliing,  had  un- 
learned  nothing,  under  the  teachings  of  the  war.  Their  discussions 
of  the  negro  had  not  passed  out  of  the  scope  of  the  old  moot-point. 
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as  to  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  monkey.  But  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  a  Keutuckian  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  "  Harry  of  the 
West,"  had  always  been  somewhat  heterodox  on  slavery.  He  saw 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  taken  the  colored  man,  a  slave,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ethnologist,  and  had  committed  him,  a  free  laborer,  to 
those  of  the  statesman.  Man  or  monkey,  the  negro  had  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  capable  of  rising  above  the  passions  of  a  local  education, 
taken  his  position  in  the  enquiry  ;  what  shall  be  done  with  this 
free  laborer  f  "Without  degrading  that  enquiry  of  lumianity  and 
patriotism  into  a  question  of  party  or  faction.  General  Alcorn  had 
no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  the 
men  of  j^t'operty^  in  Mississippi,  demanded  that  the  ignorant  negro 
charged  with  the  franchise,  should  bo  elevated  by  education  and  sym- 
l>athy,  «^hat  the  slave  released  from  the  industry  of  compulsion, 
should  bo  held  to  the  industry  of  freedom  by  protection  and  en- 
couragement. 

In  liis  views  of  the  duty  of  the  horn-,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  in  advance  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  madness  of  the  latter 
had  driven  the  negro  from  them  in  a  solid  mass.  The  political 
power  of  the  State  was  thus  forced  into  the  arms  of  the  organizing 
intelligence  available  for  the  purpose  from  the  North.  Within  the 
ranks  of  the  Northern  men,  however,  there  raged  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery — a  struggle  that  was  settled  in  favor  of  those  of  them  who 
were  ready  to  practice  unscrupulously  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
negroes.  Kcpublicanism  -in  Mississippi  had  thus  sprung  into  life 
under  circumstances  making  it  a  potent  means  for  bending  the 
political  power  of  the  State  to  the  selfish  interests  of  strangers. 

Dominated  by  adventurers,  the  party-convention  of  18G8  sought 
to  c-xcludc  the  rivalry  of  the  old  citizens  by  introducing  into  its 
platform  the  text  and  temper  of  prescription.  A  man  of  General 
Alcorn's  antecedents  could  not  give,  witli  self-respect,  his  approval 
to  llepublicanism  when  it  had  been  thus  made  by  that  abominable 
<l()ctiiiK',  a  lie  upon  itself.     He  was,  however,  willing  to  give  it  a 
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passive  support,  trustiiii;  to  an  ultimate  ti-iuTiij)li  ol'  lilx-i-ality  aud 
wisdom  in  its  policy  when  the  State  should  have  realized  that  first 
condition  of  her  re^enei-ation,  restoration  to  the  riiion. 

But  prescriptive  Ivepuhlicauisni  in  ^Mississippi,  was,  in  18G8, 
tranij«led  in  the  dust  ot'  defeat.  This  hrouj^ht  to  the  front  of  the 
party,  the  better  men  in  its  government.  It  presented  therefore  an 
opportunity  by  which  General  Alcorn  hoped  to  oljtain  the  control  of 
the  party  for  intlueiiccs  that  would  hohl  its  dangerous  element  in 
check  until,  the  fury  of  the  whites  having  burned  out,  they  might  be 
expected  to  assist  in  i)lacing  the  political  power  of  the  State  perma- 
nently under  the  control  of  men  of  worth.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  felt  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  fellow  tax-payers,  to  meet 
the  overtures  of  the  better  class  of  Northern  men  in  the  party  by  a 
cheerful  acquiescence.  On  a  platform  laid  down  by  himself — one 
embodying  amongst  its  conciliations  of  the  old  citizens  a  demand  for 
universal  amnesty — he  accepted  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
[)ublicans. 

General  Alcorn  was  the  gubernatorial  nominee  on  his  o\ni  plat- 
form of  the  Mississippi  Republicanism  of  1869.  The  Republican 
leader  rushed  into  the  field  with  a  resolute  self-reliance.  "  Quid  tem- 
po? Ccesarem  vehis''''  breathes  the  spirit  which  alone  can  clothe 
aml)ition  with  the  purple.  The  conflict  was  one  of  fierce  passion. 
The  chief's  standard,  emblazoned  with  fraternity  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, flashed  at  all  parts  of  the  battle  like  the  white  plume  of  Henry 
of  Navarre.  At  Winona  the  contest  of  1869  approached  most  nearly 
a  conclusion  in  blood.  A  hundred  whites',  some  with  shot-guns,  some 
with  pistols,  some  with  knives,  were  gathered  in  a  body  in  front  of 
the  platform.  They  were  plied  with  whiskey  in  a  design  to  silence 
the  Republican  leader  by  either  menace  or  violence.  Three  times 
that  fierce  crowd  surged  up  towards  the  stand,  and  three  times  did 
it  recoil  as  General  Alcorn's  companions, — two  white  friends — rising 
from  then*  seats,  stood  beside  him  in  lino,  all  three  with  tlieir  hands 
upon  their  weapons ! 
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But  the  subjugation  of  the  violent  mob  at  Winona  was  an  act 
of  moral  power — Lord  Brougham  tells  us  that  the  elder  Pitt,  on 
opening  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  abrupt  ad- 
dress, "  Sugar,  sir,"  was  met  by  an  outburst  of  laughter.  Enraged 
beyond  all  restraint,  the  Premier  stamped  upon  the  floor;  and,  his 
face  flaming  with  anger,  his  eyes  glaring  like  those  of  a  Hon,  cried 
"  Sugar,"  three  times,  in  a  voice  of  thunder !  "  I  should  like  to 
know  who'll  laugh  at  sugar,  now?"  said  he,  turning  to  the  speaker 
as  he  saw  that  his  fury  had  struck  the  House  with  awe ! 

Passion  is  power.  General  Alcorn  lost  his  self-control  before  the 
fierce  mob  at  Winona.  "If  I  thought  you  could  intimidate  me,"  he 
exclaimed  in  the  voice  of  a  lion,  "  I  would  tear  out  my  heart  and 
trample  it  under  my  feet,"  His  face  flushed,  his  eyes  flashing,  the 
veins  of  his  neck  swollen,  he  looked,  as  his  hand  moved  nervously 
towards  his  weapon,  a  model  for  the  wTath  of  Achilles  !  From  that 
moment  he  became  master  of  the  mob !  They  listened  to  him 
thenceforth  with  attention;  and,  on  the  close  of  his  address  even 
asked  him  to  go  on  ! 

General  Alcorn's  fearlessness  foreshadowed  liis  success  in  the 
canvass  of  1869. — The  Roman  conquered  the  world,  not  by  liis 
short  sword  but  by  his  self-reliance. — In  defiance  of  the  old  terror- 
ism of  slavery  the  repubhcan  champion  completed  a  laborious  can- 
vass, and  found  himself  a  few  days  after  its  close,  with  a  vote  two  to 
one,  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi  by  a  majority  of  forty  thousand. 

Three  terms  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  gift 
of  the  Legislatm'e  of  1870.  One  of  these  was  for  five  years,  another 
for  six  years,  and  a  third  for  the  remainder  of  a  term  partially  ex- 
pired. The  extreme  men  of  the  Republican  party  in  Mississippi 
had  accepted  General  Alcorn  in  the  hope  of  using  his  supposed 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  national  Senate  as  a  means  of  tempt- 
ing him  out  of  their  wiiy.  Tiicy  off"ered  liim  the  unexpired  term 
ending  on  tlie  4th  of  March,  1871,  and  also  tlie  long  term  begin- 
ning on  that  day.     Anxious  to  save  the  State  from  the  domination 
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of  those  ad  venturers,  lie  declined  tlu;  first  of  these.  lie  was  elected 
unanimously  for  the  last — the  term  ending  in  1877.  The  Demo- 
crats having  supported  him  to  a  man,  he  is  perha[)S  the  only  mem- 
ber of  either  chamber  of  Congress  who  has  taken  his  seat  with 
the  commendation  of  all  shades  of  opinion  represented  in  a  State 
Legislature.  Incensed  by  his  refusal  to  leave  Mississippi  at  once, 
tlie  prescriptive  element  of  the  party  sought  to  embarrass  him  by 
every  contrivance  of  faction.  In  an  attempt  to  force  him  out  of  the 
State  in  March,  1871,  they  carried  their  hostihty  to  the  very  verge 
of  accepted  battle  in  a  pretence  of  nullifying  his  election  to  the 
Senate.  He  felt,  however,  assured  that  that  noisy  by-play  was  but 
an  idle  menace  when  coming  from  men  who  coidd  reflect  on  the 
miserable  defeat  of  1868  under  the  light  of  the  splendid  victory  of 
18G9.  He  remained  at  his  post  as  Governor  in  disregard  of  all  their 
threats,  until  a  legislature  convened  by  military  power,  and  a  civil 
service  filled  by  Executive  appointment,  had  been  superceded  under 
civil  authority  in  an  ordinary  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

The  ofiice  of  Governor  of  Mississippi  from  1870  to  1872  was  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  Civil  authority  had  to  be  restored  uj)on  the  site 
of  military  rule.  Civil  obedience  had  to  be  created  in  succession  to 
the  enforcements  of  the  sword.  Political  ohgarchy  had  to  be  ex- 
panded to  the  dimensions  of  imiversal  equality  before  the  law. 
Even  society  itself  had  to  be  reformed  to  the  extent  of  soothing 
madness  to  moderation,  of  abating  a  bigoted  taboo  to  an  enlight- 
ened toleration. 

The  Legislature  was  composed  of  a  material  unusually  raw.  It 
demanded  a  constant  exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  power 
by  which  Governor  Alcorn  has  assisted  in  making  its  conclusions 
just,  eidightened  and  harmonious.  While  his  persuasion  kept  that 
body  within  the  guidance  of  a  %vise  and  conservative  spirit  known 
to  very  few  other  States  under  reconstruction,  his  supervisory  au- 
thority controlled  the  civil  service  so  successfully  that,  for  the  two 
yeai'S  of  his  administration  the  people  of  Mississippi  saw  their  pub- 
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He  trusts  carried  out  by  many  hundreds  of  officers  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  dollar  of  official  default ! 

Governor  Alcorn  withdrew  from  the  executive  chair  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1871.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress  last  December, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  State  papers  of  Governor  Alcorn  have  won  for  him  a  na- 
tional reputation.  His  annual  message  of  1871  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  all  the  communications  he  has  made  to  the  Legislature.  It 
presents  a  survey  of  the  condition  at  which  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  Mississipj)i  were  taken  up  by  reconstruction.  It  concurs 
with  several  others  of  the  many  messages  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature,  in  declaring  him  in  his 
breadth  of  view,  liis  observation  of  pohtical  facts,  and  his  philosoph- 
ical a])phcation  of  their  teachings,  to  be  a  man  standing  above  the 
atmosphere  of  mere  politics,  at  the  full  height  of  statesmanship. 

Lord  Byron  was  interrogated  by  an  Anglican  bishop  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  "  Orthodoxy,"  said  he, 
in  reply,  "is  my  doxy  ;  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy."  And  the  witti- 
cism points  a  moral  when  it  charges  religious  rancor  to  a  som'ce  no 
higher  than  self-love.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may.  Governor 
Alcorn  is  one  of  the  men  who  can  join  in  the  sneer  of  Sheridan  at 
those  pious  people  who  "hate  each  other  for  the  love  of  God."  A 
protcstant,  he  does  not  tail  within  the  scope  of  the  ridicule  in  wliich 
Swift  announced  that  "  the  lion  has  been  let  out  of  the  tower  of 
London  to  destroy  the  Protestant  rehgion."  He  holds  that  if  the 
Protestant  rehgion  cannot  take  care  of  itself,  the  sooner  it  is  eaten 
up  by  a  lion,  or  in  some  other  way  disposed  of  finally,  the  better. 
And  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  public  man  of  his  class  who  has  en- 
deavored earnestly  to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  of  his  State  the 
duty  of  regulating  pubbc  education  with  a  righteous  regard  for  in- 
dividual conscience.  His  messages  have  urged  more  than  once  that 
while  Protestant  parents  ought  to  insist  on  the  puMic  training  of 
their  cliihhcn  in  the  word  uf  God,  Catholic  parents  thuidd  ije  left 
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free  to  Ruve  tlioir  consciences  \>y  tlu;    rii^lit  to  apply  their  school 
taxes  to  the  estuhh'shincnt  of  separate  scliools. 

But  the  crDwniiii^  y;h)ry  of  (Jovcnior  Ah;orn's  work  in  the  caii«c 
of  education  is  that  which  lie  has  done  in  the  creation  of  Alcorn 
University.  Asserting  the  right  of  the  colored  people  as  citizens,  to 
the  same  advantages  as  the  whites  in  the  higher  walks  of  education, 
he  saw  plainly  that  to  meet  the  right  by  throwing  open  to  them  tlie 
University  of  Oxford,  would  be  but  a  mischievous  pretence.  That 
institution  has  educated  the  great  mass  of  the  leaders  of  th(;  white 
people  of  the  State;  and  would  be  defended  as  an  inheritunce  of 
tlieir  children,  in  a  spirit  of  violent  exasperation.  To  insist  on  the 
admission  of  colored  boys  into  it,  wonld  result,  after  the  killing,  per- 
haps, of  the  first  wlio  sought  to  obtain  that  admission,  hi  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  estabhshnicnt.  Earnest  as  he  was  practical  in  Iiis  anx- 
iety to  supply  collegiate  education  for  the  negroes  of  his  State,  Gov- 
ernor Alcorn  recommended  that  an  annuity  precisely  equal  to  that 
paid  to  the  institution  at  Oxford,  be  applied  to  the  founding  and 
maintaining  of  a  similar  institution  for  boys  of  color.  And  his 
influence,  advice  and  labor  in  the  promotion  of  that  good  work, 
have  taught  the  youth  of  the  down-trodden  and  lowly  to  strive  for 
the  high  places  of  the  land  imder  the  free  tuition  and  free  board  of 
that  noblest  product  of  reconstruction — Alcorn  University. 

Theodore  Hook  was  sauntering  with  a  friend  along  the  Strand  in 
London.  An  overdressed  man  was  in  advance  of  them,  swairirerin'r 
on  with  one  hand  thrust  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  skirt — Hook, 
amused  at  the  pretensions  airs  of  the  fellow,  advanced  to  him,  and 
touching  him  lightly  on  the  arm  said  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  may  I 
ask  if  you  are  any  one  in  particular  V  And  the  insolence  of  bear- 
ing thus  rebuked  by  the  English  wit,  is  so  common  amongst  public 
men  at  the  national  capital,  that  we  feel  it  due  to  point  out  Senator 
Alcorn  as  an  exception.  Ho  does  not  come  within  the  sarcasm 
that  describes  a  certain  sort  of  man  as  "like  a  litthi  monument  on  a 
mighty  pedestal,  which  grows  less  by  elevation."     The  senator  is  the 
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legitimate  outcome,  the  natm-al  development  of  the  man.  He  has 
gone  on  from  the  plough-handle  under  the  simple  impulse  of  moral 
and  intellectual  power.  And  as  he  has  never  shown  any  of  the 
traits  which  obtain  advancement  by  subservience,  so,  now  that 
the  advancement  has  been  effected  within  the  hmits  of  a  manly 
independence,  he  does  not  offend  that  independence  in  others  by 
the  vulgarity  wliich  mistakes  arrogance  for  dignity.  Governor 
Alcorn  has  the  affability  of  a  gentleman.  While  he  proves  liimself 
thus  to  be  fully  up  to  the  level  of  his  high  station,  be  it  said  to  the 
honor  of  universal  suflfrage  that  he  stands  where  he  stands  to-day — 
incapable  constitutionally  as  he  is  of  any  of  the  courtings  of  the 
demagogue — ^in  a  popular  confession  of  his  fitness  for  the  position 
by  reason  of,  at  once,  his  unblemished  integrity  and  his  command- 
ing intellect. 


GOYERlSrOR    BO  WEN. 


If" 


HE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  marked 
'S'J^     abilities  in  the  age  we  live  in.     He  is  young  in  years — only 
thirty-five — but  has  already  served  in  all  the  departmeuta 
of  State  Government. 

In  1856,  and  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  was  elected  to, 
and  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  repre- 
senting the  people  among  whom  he  was  born  and  educated.  In 
1859  he  emigrated  to  Kansas,  and  in  1802  went  to  the  front  as 
Colonel  of  the  13th  Infautry  of  that  State,  and  bore  a  gallant  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  great  battle  of  "  Prairie  Grove,"  Arkansas, 
and  other  minor  engagements,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  held  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  remained  in  Arkansas,  and  was  elected 
in  1867  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  under  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress,  and  at  the  organization  of  that  convention 
was  made  its  president,  soon  after  which  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years.  After 
resiguiug  his  office,  he  was,  in  April,  1871,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  which  position  he  now  holds.  There  is  probably 
no  man  in  the  West  of  his  age  who  possesses  more  of  the  elements 
of  success  and  progress.  Failure  is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  his 
vocabulary,  and  whether  in  the  field,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  or 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  he  impresses  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  that  he  is  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  times. 


IIE]S'RT    BERGn. 

^l^gENRY  BETIGII  was  born  in  New  York  City,  of  American 
]W'A*  parents.  II is  father,  Christian  Dergh,  was  a  ship-builder 
of  much  repute.  ^laiiy  vessels  of  war — anions^  which  the  frigate 
"President,''  ca})tured  in  1812  by  the  English,  and  the  (Jreek 
man-of-war  ''Hellas,*'  along  with  a  lai-ge  merchant  marine, 
are  worthy  of  mention  as  having  lieen  launched  from  his  yard. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  father's  long  life,  Mr.  Bergh  was  associated 
with  him  in  business.  AVith  a  mind  developed  by  no  little  culture, 
and  with  the  means  at  command,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
seek  to  know  something  of  the  world  by  personal  observation.  For 
many  years  he  has  traveled  extensively  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
during  that  time  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  general 
govermnent.  lie  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Russia 
in  18G1  by  President  Lincoln,  and  acted  in  that  capacity,  as  well 
as  Consul  at  St.  Pctei*sburg,  until  1864,  when  the  severity  of  the 
climate  compelled  him  to  resign.  The  State  Department  at  AVasli- 
ington  expressed  in  very  forcible  and  flattering  language  its 
approval  of  his  ofiicial  course,  and  regret  at  the  necessity  of  his 
resignation. 

Before  leavmg  Russian  territory,  however,  the  Czar  conferred 
upon  him  a  special  honor,  by  tendering  him  the  use  of  the  royal 
vacht  with  which  to  visit  Cronstadt ;  Mr.  Berirh  havinj}:  merely 
requested  permission  to  see  that  fortress.  The  late  visit  of  the 
Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis  to  this  country  aflforded  Air.  I'ergh  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  some  of  the  courtesies  which  he  had 
received  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the 
honors  extended  to  the  Prince,  by  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
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In  1SG5,  shortly  after  liis  return  to  America,  lie  set  on  foot 
measures  fur  the  organization  of  the  association  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  The  labors  and  purposes  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  are  now  so  well  known  throughout  this 
country  as  to  render  any  extended  comment  unnecessary.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  moral  and  physical  results  of 
its  wise  and  humane  action  are  generally  conceded  ;  and  the  oppo- 
sition with  which  its  founder  was  met  in  the  beginning,  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  his  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  lower  animal  world  prompted  his  procuring,  is  rapidly 
giving  place  to  a  generous  and  forbearing  spirit. 

The  Christian  Weel'ly  has  the  following  interesting  account  of 
Mr.  Bergh  and  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  : 

"  A  few  months  ago,  as  the  writer  was  passing  up  Broadway,  opposite  Union 
pquare,  lie  saw  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  dressed  in  dark-blue  military  costume, 
pass  quickly  into  the  street  and  seizy  an  omnibus  horse  by  the  head,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  the  driver  to  descend  from  his  box.  The  man  grumblingly 
obeyed.  Bidding  him  unharness  the  horses,  the  gentleman  told  the  passengers 
that  the  coach  would  go  no  farther,  and  directed  them  to  alight  and  take  another. 
Tliey  too  obeyed.  A  crowd  had  by  this  time  gathered.  The  writer  stepped  to 
the  gentleman  who  acted  with  so  much  authority,  and  asked  his  reason  for  this 
BtraHge  proceeding.  '  Look,'  he  said,  with  indignation,  '  at  that  horse's  foot.' 
The  cause  was  apparent  enough.  The  hoof  was  swollen,  had  burst  open,  and 
was  an  offensive  running  sore.  '  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  you  are?'  He  handed  his 
card,  and  on  it  was  the  well-known  name,  Henry  BEUciii.  The  horse  was  sent 
to  the  stable.  The  coach  remained  in  the  street  till  another  team  arrived.  The 
driver  was  arrested  and  fined.  We  all  felt  it  was  a  just  act.  Five  years  ago 
this  could  not  have  been  done.  No  laws  were  then  enacted  to  reach  the  case. 
Beasts  were  left  to  the  mercies  of  owners  and  drivers.  They  had  no  rights 
which  men  were  required  to  respect.  Mr.  Bergh,  a  gentleman  of  fine  culture  and 
benevolence,  impelled  by  a  tender  regard  for  helpless  dumb  creatures,  inau- 
gunited  measures  for  jjrcventing  cruelty  to  animals.  A  society  was  incorporated 
in  New  York,  April,  1S66,  and  has  extended  its  influence,  until  now  nineteen 
States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  incorporated  societies  of  similar  char- 
acter. Its  object  may  be  inferred  from  section  1  of  the  statute  under  which  it 
operates ; 

" '  If  any  person  shall  overdrive,  overload,  torture,  torment,  deprive  of  necessary 
sustenance,  or  unnecessarily  or  cruelly  beat,  or  needlessly  mutilate  or  kill,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  bo  overdriven,  overloaded,  tortured,  tormented,  or  deprived 
of  necessary  sustenance,  or  to  be   uuuecessarily  or  cruelly  beaten,  or  uctdlcs.'^ly 
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mutilated  or  killed,  us  uforcsaiii,  any   liviiif,'  cn-ulurc,  t.-very  hucIi  oH'cmlfr  bhuU 
Aor  ovcry  sucL  olleiiatj  bo  guilty  of  a  luLsdciDeaiior.' 

"  To  carry  out  tliis  law,  which  his  efforts  havti  secured,  Mr.  Bcrgh  has  given  hia 
undivided  time  and  energies.  Ho  receives  no  salary,  nor  has  ever  received  any. 
His  only  compensation  is  to  'see  the  conipussiouate  instincts  of  man's  nature 
manifested  toward  the  helpless  and  unoffending,  be  it  man  or  beast.'  Ufjon  the 
success  so  far  achieved  he  looks  with  satisfaction,  and  says, '  I  may  be  jjardoned 
for  believing  that  I  have  not  lived  for  nothing.'  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  trratment  of  horses;  the  transportation  of  cuttle,  sheep,  calves,  poultry,  etc., 
used  for  food  ;  careful  inspection  of  their  condition  before  slaughter,  that  no 
diseased  meat  may  bo  sent  to  the  market ;  examining  the  state  of  milch  cows, 
kept  in  the  city  for  public  supply  of  'pure  Onihge  county  milk;'  stopping 
brutal  sports ;  breaking  up  dog  and  rat  pits  ;  enforcing  a  degree  of  privacy  in  the 
slaugliter  of  animals,  that  children  may  not  bo  made  familiar  with  scenes  of 
blood;  providing  facilities  for  supplying  cattle  with  abundance  of  fresh  water; 
and  doing  everything  possible  to  develop  kindness  and  prohibit  all  forms  and 
tendencies  to  cruelty. 

"  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bergh,  the  community  is  more  and  more  responsive  to  appeals 
of  humanity.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  trust  that  years  of  useful  labor 
are  yet  before  him." 

Although  this  movement  for  the  amehoratiou  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  brute  creation  is  not  one  of  those  events  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  commemorate,  yet,  in  tlie  great  com- 
jjassion  lie  has  shown  for  these  much-abused  creatures,  he  has 
touched  a  chord  in  the  breasts  of  millions,  who  will  sustain  him  with 
their  approval  and  sympathy,  and  in  whose  estimation  he  will  hold 
a  place  among  the  most  honored  of  our  land.  The  proud  boast  can 
be  made  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Bergh,  that  he  has  renounced  the 
ease  which  his  circumstances  in  life  insure  him,  to  assume  the 
cares  and  perform  the  arduous  labor  rendered  necessar}-  by  his 
present  position,  without  any  hope  or  wish  for  reward.  In  our 
judgment  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  and  j)raise  we  can 
employ  will  do  no  more  than  justice  to  such  noble  disinterested- 
ness. 


HON.   JOHN   RTCIIARI)   BARRET. 

•OILN'  RICHAKD  BARRET  was  born  August  21st, 
1825,  in  the  town  of  Greensburgh,  on  Green  River,  Ken- 
tucky. "William  Barret,  his  grandfather,  was  a  respectable 
planter  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and,  though  but  a  youth  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  soon  became  one  of 
his  country's  defenders,  and,  when  almost  a  boy  in  years,  was  made 
a  captain  in  a  Virginia  regiment.  Dorothy  Winston,  whom  he 
afterward  married,  was  of  one  of  the  ancient  families  of  Yirginia, 
and  first  cousin  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  illustrious  orator  and  patriot. 
His  son,  William  D.  Barret,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  remarkable  industry,  and  un- 
impeachable integrity.  He  held  the  highest  positions  of  trust  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  on  his  removal  from  Kentucky  to  St. 
Louis,  in  1S39,  be  associated  himself,  in  the  grocery  and  commission 
business,  with  Messrs.  Blaine  &  Tompkins,  and  died  in  1844.  His 
wife,  who  is  the  daughter  of  General  James  Allen,  of  Kentucky, 
still  suiwives. 

John  Richard  Barret,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  education  which  the  country  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky at  that  time  afiorded.  His  father,  though  a  self-made  man, 
was  always  anxious  for  the  mental  culture  of  his  children,  and  en- 
deavored to  instil  into  their  minds  a  passion  for  learning.  Directly 
the  petticoat  was  shifted  for  the  "  round  jacket,"  John  Richard  was 
sent  to  the  little  log  school-house,  and  there  became  familiar  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  English  branches.  Wlien  not  at  school,  he  fre- 
quently assisted  in  work  upon  the  farm,  and  went  regularly  to  mill 
in  the  old  primitive  manner,  sitting  on  a  well-filled  sack  of  corn 
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balanced  on  a  horse's  back.  If  the  rider's  attention  is  withdrawr. 
for  a  moment  to  other  things,  down  goes  the  sack  ;  and  to  this  day 
Colonel  Barret  is  fond  of  relating  to  his  friends  his  little  mishaps 
when  he  went  to  mill. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen,  John  Richard  was  sent  to 
Centre  College,  where  he  remained  until  he  passed  through  the 
freshman  course,  and  was  then  called  to  St.  Louis  bj  his  father,  who 
had  but  shortly  removed  to  that  city,  and  had  experienced  such  a 
considerable  loss  by  fire,  that  he  thought  it  a  part  of  prudence  to 
remove  for  a  time  his  children  from  school,  to  curtail  expenses. 
However,  the  president  of  St.  Louis  University,  understanding  1)13 
motives,  insisted  that  he  should  send  his  children  to  that  eminent 
institution,  and  remain  a  debtor  for  their  education  until  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances  were  in  a  prosperous  condition.  This  generous 
offer  was  accepted,  and  John  Richard  graduated  at  the  university 
with  the  highest  honors  uf  his  class,  in  1843,  and  delivered  the 
valedictory. 

lie  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  his  father  dying, 
lie  was  compelled  to  take  out  a  license  to  practice  before  he  had 
completed  the  time  which  he  had  set  apart  to  thoroughly  qualify 
himself  for  his  profession.  From  the  very  first  he  was  successful ; 
nature  had  done  much,  and  his  own  efforts  were  not  wanting.  He 
was  moulded  into  a  form  which  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages  might 
have  been  ])roud  to  possess,  and  had  an  energy,  combined  with  his 
natural  and  intellectual  attainments,  which  insured  success.  Upon 
him  devolved  chiefly  the  care  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  younger 
than  himself,  and  five  in  number. 

In  1852,  he  entered  upon  the  political  arena,  and  since  that  time 
lias  been  one  of  the  favorite  champions  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  has  never  been  defeated.  He  was  elected  in  1852  to  the  Mis- 
souri legislature,  which  position  he  held  for  four  terms,  and  was  a 
most  efficient  representative.  In  1858,  while  absent  from  the  state, 
he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and  party  excitement  running  very 
liigli,  the  election  was  a  most  exciting  one  in  the  coming  August. 
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Colonel  Barret  was  elected  by  a  consideraldc  iiiujority  ;  he  was  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

In  Novenibei-,  1847,  Colonel  Barret  married  Miss  Eliza  P.  Simp- 
son, the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James 
Simpson,  now  cliief-justice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1  852,  he 
lost  this  amiable  woman,  wlio  liad  blessed  his  home  for  five  years, 
and  been  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness. 

Colonel  Barret  has  that  magnetism  of  character,  bo  rarely  pos- 
sessed in  the  human  family,  which  attracts  toward  him  his  fellow 
man  without  any  apparent  effort.  He  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  public  life  ;  and  his  frankness  of  manner  not  only 
conciliates  regard,  but  successfully  woos  the  most  friendly  feelings. 
In  politics  he  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Missouri  Dick ;" 
and  as  a  champion  of  the  Democratic  party  he  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  never  been  defeated  upon  the  political  arena. 

While  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  obtained  the  charter  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association.  He  has  been  its 
])resident  since  its  incorporation,  and  the  fame  of  its  lovely  "  Fair 
Grounds,"  and  its  wide-spread  salutary  influence  over  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  is  known  and  felt  throughout  the  Union. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  for  the  union  of  his  party,  and  stood 
for  the  union  of  the  states.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
will  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the  legislative  halls  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  will  soon  commence  his  useful  duties. 
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HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Blueskill,  Hancock 
County,  Maine,  December  9th,  181G.  His  early  years 
were  passed  in  farming  and  lumbering,  in  which  pursuits 
his  fiither  was  extensively  engaged.  He  received  a  common  school 
and  academic  education  in  his  native  town,  and  ac(j[uired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  engineering,  and  was  for  sometime  engaged  in  the 
survey  and  exploration  of  timber  land.  He  also  taught  for  several 
terms  in  his  own  and  adjoining  districts.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried and  is  the  father  of  eighteen  children. 

In  1848  he  removed  to  Orland,  on  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
where  his  extensive  and  growing  business  in  granite  and  lumber, 
his  enterprise  in  ship-building  and  other  pursuits,  gave  to  that 
thriving  vilhvge  an  impetus  which  more  than  doubled  its  population 
in  a  period  of  five  years.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in  the 
cutting  and  shipping  of  yellow  pine  and  oak  timber  at  Pensacola 
Fla,and  other  points  in  the  south,  but  believing  that  the  disloyalty, 
which  had  been  so  long  slumbermg  there,  would  culminate  m  open 
rebellion  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  closed  out  his  southern 
interests  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Maine  House  of  Representatives  in  1845-46-58  and  59.  Was 
one  of  the  "Republican  State  Committee"  for  three  years  i)rior  to 
nommation  of  President  Lincoln  and  did  good  service  in  other  offices 
of  a  more  private  character  ;  winning  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  associated. 
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His  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of  liis 
native  state,  in  18G0,  and  although  he  liad  tlie  ahiiost  unanimous 
support  of  his  own  county,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  control  the  con- 
vention, and  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Pike  was  subsequently  nominated  and 
elected. 

In  January,  1861,  he  removed  to  Washington,  was  appointed 
Navy  Agent  in  April  of  the  same  year,  and  continued  in  office 
throughout  the  war. 

His  duties  were  highly  responsible  and  laborious,  including  the 
disbursement  of  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  during  his  official 
term.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  "  Maine  State  Re- 
lief Association"  and  was  specially  interested  in  the  charities  neces- 
sitated by  thg  war,  the  agencies  for  the  care  of  soldiers,  and  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

In  18G2  he  purchased  the  "  Seldon  Farm,"  on  the  14th  St.  Road, 
one  mile  from  the  city  ;  on  a  jjortion  of  which  he  built  a  magnifi- 
cent residence. 

The  remainder  he  sub-divided  into  building  lots  and  it  now  forms 
the  suburban  village  of  "  Mount  Pleasant." 

He  also  erected  within  the  city  limits  some  of  its  most  costly  and 
beautiful  private  residences. 

In  1863  he  projected  and  built  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railv,ray 
and  was  its  first  President.  He  is  a  man  of  broad' views,  noble 
spirit,  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  He  was 
one  of  tliose  energetic  men,  who  realizing  that  Washington,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  sunk  in  a  "  Slough  of  Despond  "  toward  which 
the  existing  government  stretched  out  no  helping  hand,  com preher.ded 
its  future  possibilities,  and  assisted  in  devising  moans  to  extricate  it, 
and  make  it  a  city  worthy  to  be  the  Capital  of  a  great  Nation. 

The  idea  of  a  change  in  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, and  to  form  a  Territorial  or  Legislative  one,  was,  first  sug- 
gested at  a  meeting  of  a  few  citi/.ens  called  together  by  him,  in 
November,  1869.  From  that  date,  he  and  many  of  his  jtresent 
aasociates  spent  much  tiuie  in  confei"ence  together,  and  with  Con- 
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s^ess,  to  perfect  the  Organic  Act,  to  create  a  new  government  in 
place  of  the  then  existing  one,  which  act  was  linally  passed  by 
Congress  in  February,  1871,  and  the  City  and  District  were  thereby 
relieved  from  thi>  polit-ical  thraldimi  under  which  they  had  so  long 
suffered.  He  is  at  ])resent  a  member  of  the  "Board  of  Public 
Works,"  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
the  4th  of  ]\[arch,  1871.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  in- 
augurated and  carried  forward  by  this  Board,  and  to  it  the  Ca])itol 
of  our  country  will  in  the  future  be  largely  indebted  for  its  beauty 
and  its  progress. 


GAIL  BOEDER. 


^'^I^AIL  BORDEN,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  the  well  known  inven- 


s*-  tor  and  maniifactm'cr  of  various  forms  of  concentrated 
food,  lias  a  checkered  and  interesting  history. 

Born  in  1801,  of  New  England  parents,  in  the  town  of  Norwich, 
New  York,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  chikben ;  at  an  early  age  lie 
assisted  his  father  upon  his  farm,  and  profited,  so  far  as  practicable, 
by  the  very  limited  cducatioiuil  privileges  within  his  reach. 

In  December,  1S14,  his  father  removed  to  Cincinnati ;  at  or  near 
which  place  he  remained  dm'ing  the  year  following.  At  that  time 
the  site  of  Covington,  Ivy.,  opposite  Cincinnati,  was  occupied  as 
farm  lands,  and  upon  it  were  only  two  houses  and  a  barn.  "With 
the  aid  of  his  brothers,  Gail  cultivated  a  field  of  corn  where  the  City 
Hall  now  stands. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  the  family  scttkd  in  the'  Territory  of  In- 
diana, upon  the  banks  of  the  Oliio,  ten  miles  below  Madison,  where 
Gail  lived  mitil  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  health,  meantime,  be- 
coming seriously  impaired,  so  that  his  physicians  despaired  of  his 
recovery,  he  determined  to  try  a  southern  chmate.  In  piu-suance 
of  this  plan  he  went  as  siipercargo  of  a  flat  boat  to  New  Orleans, 
and  having  disposed  of  the  cargo,  he  went  into  a  piney  woods  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  and  at  tu'st  engaged  in  teaching.  In  tliis  health- 
ful region,  with  care  and  abstemious  hving,  his  health  was  restored. 

Here  he  was  appointed  County,  and  also  Deputy  United  States, 
Sm-veyor.  Ha\-ing  married,  he  removed  to  Texas  in  1820,  his 
father  and  father-in-law,  with  their  famihes,  preceding  huii  thither. 
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His  first  employment  was  farming  and  stock  growing.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  La  Vaca  district  to  the  Convention  lield  in 
1833,  at  San  Felipe,  to  define  the  position  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
petition  the  Mexican  Government  for  separation  Irom  the  State  of 
Cuahiiila. 

Appointed  by  Gen.  Austin  to  superintend  the  official  sm-veys,  he 
compiled  the  fii'st  topographical  map  of  the  colonies,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  invasion  had  charge  of  the  Land  Office  at  San 
Fehpe,  under  direction  of  Samuel  M.  AYilhams,  then  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. 

As  the  war  came  on,  wliich  led  to  a  separation  fi-om  Mexico,  Mr. 
Borden  ^^^th  two  others,  procm-ed  a  press  and  printing  materials, 
and  pubhshed  the  only  newspaper  issued  in  Texas  dm-ing  the  war, 
lie  had  its  chief  management,  and  directed  liis  efibrts  toward  resist- 
ing tlie  estabhshment  of  the  Central  Government  by  Santa  Anna. 

The  Repubhc  of  Texas  being  at  length  founded,  and  revenue  de- 
partments established,  Mr.  Borden  was  appointed  by  President 
Houston  fii'st  Collector  of  the  port  of  Galveston  ;  which  city,  up  to 
1837,  had  not  been  laid  out.  Mr.  Borden  made  the  first  surveys  of 
the  city  prior  to  talcing  charge  of  the  customs  in  June  of  that  year. 
His  first  dwelling  there  was  a  rough  board  structm-e,  on  the  bay 
sliore,  erected  by  two  carpenters  in  half  a  day.  His  office  was  in  a 
room  in  what  was  known  as  the  Mexican  Custom  House,  which  was 
occupied  in  part  as  u  dwcUing  by  the  mihtary  commandant  of  the 
Post,  (Col.  Turner,)  with  his  family. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Galveston  City  Company, 
a  corporation  liolding  several  thousand  acres,  on  which  the  city  is 
built.  Tliis  position  he  held  for  over  twelve  years.  Towards  the 
close  of  tliis  period,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  urgent  need  of 
more  suitable  food  supplies  for  the  emigrants  and  travelers  across 
tlic  jilains,  the  want  of  which  involved  great  suffi3ring,  and  even  loss 
of  life. 

llis  ('.\])criin(Mit;il  liibors  witli   lliis  (mkI   in  view,  resulted   in   the 
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production  of  a,  "  meut  biscuit,"  tu  which  reference  will  ugaiii  be 
made.  Its  merits  were  soon  so  fully  recognized,  that  he  felt  war- 
ranted in  embarking  all  his  means  in  its  extensive  manufactm'e,  and 
he  thd  so.  Just  as  success  seemed  almost  assured,  he  was  thrown 
into  serious  embarassments,  through  the  artfid  plottings  of  parties 
interested  in  the  very  prolitablc  furnishing  of  ordinary  Ijulky  sup- 
plies for  the  army  ;  and  wdio  deemed  their  craft  imperiled  by  the 
threatened  substitution  of  a  new  footl,  at  once  cheap,  portable  and 
nutritious  beyond  comparison.  From  the  unequal  contest  thus 
commenced,  Mr.  Borden  emerged  peninless,  and  with  his  native  en- 
dowments only  in  possession,  began  anew  the  battle  of  life. 

Going  north,  he  directed  his  efforts  to  the  condensation  of  milk ; 
his  aim  being  to  accomplish  tliis  by  the  simple  removal  of  water ; 
and  its  long  preservation,  where  needful,  ho  sought  ])\  adding  a  lit- 
tle sugar  ;  thus  merely  increasing  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  nor- 
mal constituents  of  pm'e  milk.  Numerous  attempts  had  previously- 
been  made  to  preserve  and  to  sohdify  milk,  as  well  as  to  find  accept- 
able substitutes  for  it,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Em'ope ;  all  of 
which  had  ])roved  faihu'es,  greater  or  less. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  scientific  friends,  who  warned  him  that 
his  aim  was  too  liigh ;  that  the  retention  of  all  the  butter,  together 
with  all  the  casein  and  other  solid  constituents  of  the  milk  woidd 
be  found  unattainable  in  practice,  he  persisted  with  indomitable  will, 
energy  and  perseverance  until  the  goal  was  fully  reached. 

Recognition  of  its  merits,  and  reception  by  the  pul)lic,  came,  how- 
ever,  by  halting  and  toilsome  steps,  until  18G1,  when  the  Civil  "War 
made  it  quickly  and  extensively  known,  so  that  the  demand  rapidly 
inereased  until  it  exceeded  the  supply.  Pecuniary,  as  well  as  artistic 
success,  in  due  time,  cro^^^led  liis  labors,  and  uncomitcd  thousands 
of  soldiers,  in  camp  and  in  hospital, — of  citizens  both  well  and  ill, — ot 
citv  born  infants  pining  for  pure  milk  lit  for  babes,  IidM  its  inventor 
and  manufacturer  in  gratt'tnl  renu'inbrance  and  esteem. 

Althou^■h  more  widelv  known  in  eonnrxion  with  the  'condensation 
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of  milk,  Mr.  Borden's  labors  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
this  object,  but  have  extended  far  into  related  fields.  Passing  by 
with  briefest  mention,  pemmican,  such  as  he  made  for  use  upon  Dr. 
Kane's  polar  expeditions,  together^  with  the  elegant  preparations  of 
tea,  coflfee  and  cocoa,  by  means  of  which,  with  hot  water,  a  cup  of 
the  favorite  beverage,  possessing  the  liighest  aroma,  can  be  prepared 
at  a  minute's  notice  ;  and  also  condensed  fruit  juices,  made  by  first 
separating  the  rind,  seeds  and  pulp,  and  abstracting  water  from  the 
remainder,  leaving  with  unimpaired  flavor,  and  in  a  liighly  concen- 
trated and  permanent  form,  all  which  constitutes  the  pecuhar  value 
of  any  fruit,  we  come  to  other  products  which  deserve  more  extend- 
ed notice. 

Diu-ing  the  very  period  while  Justus  Yon  Liebig,  surroimded  with 
the  (ilaborate  apparatus  of  liis  well-appointed  laboratory  at  Geissen, 
was  prosecuting  those  researches  into  the  nature  of  flesh  and  of 
animal  juices,  wliich  culminated  many  years  later  in  the  production, 
on  a  commercial  scale,  of  "  Extractum  Carnis,"  Gail  Borden,  in 
the  ^vilds  of  Texas,  was  independently  investigating  the  same  prob- 
lem, by  methods  intensely  practical,  and  aided  only  by  such  appa- 
ratus as  could  there  be  born  of  the  mother  of  invention.  Borden's 
"  Meat  Biscuit,"  then  and  there  perfected,  described  in  brief  terms, 
was  Licbig's  ExtractuTn  Carnis^  combined  with  hread.  It  was 
notliing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Shown  at  the  first  World's  Exhibition  at  London,  in  1851,  it  won 
the  highest  award  made  in  any  case,  namely,  the  Great  Council 
Medal.  Professors  Lyon,  Playfair  and  Edward  SoUy,  after  full  in- 
vestigation, gave  it  their  imqualified  approval,  and  it  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Borden's  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  London 
Society  of  Arts  in  1852. 

At  the  very  time  when  Liebig  wi'ote  that  "  the  great  cost  of 
extract  of  flesh  must  necessarily  prevent  its  becoming  an  article  of 
commerce,"  yet  because  of  its  "  exceeding  value  as  a  roborant  and 
restorative,"  he  m-ged  "  its  use  for  severely  wounded  soldiers,  in 
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order  that  they  might  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital."  Borden's 
Meat  Biscuit  was  being  used  as  the  daily  -food  of  travelers  over  the 
great  plains  of  Mexico. 

Being  both  bread  and  meat,  it  was  jjctter  for  the  end  then  sought 
than  woidd  have  been  the  concentrated  juices  of  meat  alone.  At  a 
later  period,  namely,  from  18G1  to  18G5,  when  om*  soldiers  needed 
meat  juices  separate  from  bread,  Mr.  Borden,  at  consideral)le  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  undertook  to  supply  the  want.  Practical  chfMcultics 
hindered  approach  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  ho  had 
proposed  for  himself,  difi'erent  from  those  attending  the  desiccation 
of  the  extract  in  meat  biscuit ;  difficulties  which  have  been  uniformly 
yielded  to  in  the  mauufactm-e  of  Extractum  Carnis,  But  after  pro- 
ti'acted  efibrts,  he  sm-mounted  them  fully,  and  succeeded  in  not  only 
reducing  meat  juices  to  the  smallest  bulk,  but  also  in  retaining  then* 
rich  flavor,  with  no  taint  of  the  bitter  or  bm*nt  taste  characterizing 
all  other  similar  products. 

Since  perfecting  its  manufticture,  Borden's  Extract  of  Beef  has 
received  the  imquahfied  approbation  of  the  best  judges,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Em'ope,  as  "  immeasm-ably  superior  in  strength 
and  flavor  to  any  and  all  the  other  preparations,"  sold  under  the 
name,  and  wiih  the  guarantee  of  Baron  Liebig.  But  by  reason  of 
the  expense  attending  its  manufactm'e  from  costly  beef,  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  pecuniary  inducement  to  those  concerned  in  its 
introduction  to  general  use,  its  merits  have  been  thrown  into  the 
shade,  and  partially  eclipsed  by  the  efibrts  of  parties  engaged  in  the 
profitable  sale  of  products  made  in  Soutli  America  from  meat  of 
merely  nominal  cost.  This  last  liindrance  to  its  wide  appreciation 
and  use,  however,  promises  soon  to  give  way  ;  Mr.  Borden  having 
arrangements  now  well  in  progress  for  its  extensive  manufactm*e  in 
Texas,  from  meat  combining  superior  quality  with  very  moderate 
cost. 

In  person,  Mr.  Borden  is  t;ill  and  spare,  his  temperament  ner- 
vous, his  powers  of  observation  keen  and  appreciative,  his  faculty 
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for  adapting  means  to  ends  remarkable.  His  mental  powers  are 
unimpaired,  his  thoughts  actively  pervading  his  chosen  field  of 
labor — the  preservation  of  food  by  practical  methods ;  liis  habits 
active  beyond  those  of  most  persons  in  the  noontide  of  Hfe.  The 
snows  of  seventy  winters  have  silvered  and  thinned  his  locks,  form- 
ing, according  to  Solomon,  "  a  crown  of  glory,"  but  their  weight 
rest  not  heavily  upon  liis  shoidders. 

His  varied  career  has  fm'nished  him  with  great  store  of  illustra- 
tive reminiscence  and  anecdote,  ready  at  call.  His  rehgion  is  of 
the  life  manifesting  itself  in  genial  manners  to  all,  in  active  philan- 
thropy and  hearty  co-operation,  Avith  hand  and  purse,  in  every  good 
work.  An  earnest,  unselfish.  Christian  gentleman,  may  he  be  long 
spared  to  bless  his  fellow-men. 


ELI  AS   C.    BOUDIXOT. 


LIAS  C.  BOUDrXOT  is  a  dcscenrlaut  of  the  Cherokc:- 
tribe.  His  father's  Indian  name  was  "  Kille-Kee-nah," 
and  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  a^^e  he  was  sent  to 
a  mission  scliool  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  to  be  educated  ;  remain- 
ing there  unlil  twenty  years  of  age. 

An  Indian  boy  receiving  insiruction  at  an  English  school  was 
then  a  novel  affair,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  ^Ir.  Eliaa  Bou- 
dinc't  of  XcAv  Jersey,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  desired  Kille-Kee-nali  to 
adopt  his  own  name,  which  he  did,  and  was  afterward  called 
Boudinot,  "  Killc-Kee-nah  "  v/as  a  descendant  from  along  line 
of  Cherokee  chieftains,  the  most  powerful  tribe  on  the  continent 
at  the  time  Cohimbus  discovered  the  New  World.  After  the  atlo])- 
tion  of  his  new  name,  ''  Boudinot,"  he  married  Miss  Ilomcll  Gale, 
whose  family  emigrated  from  England. 

Elias  C.  Boudinot,  jr.,  their  son,  was  bom  at  New  Echoln,  Chero- 
kee Nation,  Georgia,  in  1837,  just  before  the  removal  of  that  Na- 
tion west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Young  Boudinot  was  sent  (o 
Vermont  to  be  educated.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  returned 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  taught  school,  afterwards  studied  law 
in  Arkansas,  practiced  his  profession,  edited  a  paper  until  the  war 
of  18«J1.  Then  ho  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy,  commanded 
a  battalion  for  one  year,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Confod- 
erate  Congress  from  the  Indian  Territory,  tincc  the  chise  of 
the  late  war  he  has  resided  in  Washington  City  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Cherokees. 


MATTHEW    T.    BRE]^]^AN. 


our  fellow  citizens  of  all  parties  are  o-reatly  interested 
on  the  subject  of  the  next  Comptroller,  we  publish  our 
Plaza  sketch  of  him,  as  presenting  some  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  his  personal  appearance  and  character.  To  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  this  description  will  be  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  there  is  scarcely  an  active  member  of  that  party 
of  either  division  to  whom  he  is  not  individually  known,  or  by 
wliom  he  is  not  honored,  respected,  and  beloved. 

Many  points  of  the  description  will  appear  to  have  been  quite 
prophetic  in  reference  to  his  then  future.  He  is  a  representative 
man  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  largest  and  best  sense.  The 
Tri/jiti/c  declares  that  he  was  nominated  because  of  his  initials, 
M.  T..  signifying  Mozart  and  Tammany.  We  accept  the  good 
omen  of  this  significant  adaptability,  and  are  glad  to  recognize 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  Mozart-Tammany  brotherhood 
(there  is  nothing  left  out  now)  which  his  success  will  be  the  great 
and  certain  means  of  forming.  His  election  will  not  simply  be  an 
/>^/Y<V/?  movement  towards  union,  as  the  Tribune  would  imply,  but 
the  culmination  and  consummation  of  that  glorious  result.  Our 
sketch  reads  as  follows.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was 
written  more  than  two  years  ago : 

Strolling  leisurely  up  towards  the  St.  Nicholas — probably  to 
see  and  consult  with  Dean  Richmond  and  the  other  State  leaders, 
now  on  their  way  to  Charleston — this  large  and  robust  man,  with 
spreading  shoulders,  large  and  arching  chest ;  throat  muscular  and 
massive ;   face  singularly    open,    strong,  and   honest  ;   black   hair 
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curling  closely  round  his  forehead  ;  a  dark  brown  imperial  drop- 
ping down  from  the  lower  lip,  and  merging  into  a  small  black 
growth  of  throat  beard  ;  hazel  gray  eyes,  full  of  kindly  humor  and 
penetration,  set  under  eyebrows  rather  slight  and  short ;  im- 
mensely broad  round  the  base  of  the  forehead  ;  and  with  a  nose  not 
long  but  prominent,  and  indicative  of  energy  and  courage.  Now 
these  points,  we  think,  with  the  addition  of  rather  full  cheek-bones,, 
a  firm,  strongly-arched  and  muscular  mouth,  Avhite  teeth,  great 
neatness  of  dress,  and  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  was  ever  seen  on 
a  human  countenance,  go  far  to  make  up  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  Judge  Matthew  T.  Brennan,  one  of  our  oldest,  closest, 
and  most  honored  friends. 

Born  in  this  city  eight-and-thirty  years  ago,  the  Judge  has 
grown  with  its  growth  and  become  identified  with  all  its  interests. 
A  member  of  the  Fire  Department  for  many  years,  he  was  first 
attached  to  Engine  Company  Number  Eleven,  afterwards  serving 
as  an  Exempt  on  Number  Twenty-one.  For  several  years  (cap- 
tain of  Police  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  he  only  resigned  that  post  on 
being  elected  to  his  present  position — an  office  to  which  he  has 
since  been  re-elected  almost  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his 
constituency.  Nominated  for  State  Prison  Inspector  some  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Brennan  ran  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  this 
city  ;  and  it  is  (juito  safe  to  say  that  no  stronger,  more  popular, 
or  more  respectable  candidate  could  be  placed  before  our  citizens 
for  any  office  in  their  gift.  Blameless  in  life  and  unsurpassed  in 
those  emotional  qualities  Avhich  secure  affection  the  Judge  is 
essentially  a  representative  man  of  the  honest  and  thoughtful  De- 
mocracy ;  a  man  of  the  people  in  all  his  instincts,  and  gifted  with 
a  singular  ability  to  secure  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those 
with   whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact. 

Prudent  in  politics,  as  in  other  matters,  Brennan  weighs  all 
the  chances  well,  and  never  likes  to  embark  with  those  who  have 
but  slight  prospect  of  success.  Once  enlisted,  however,  in  any 
enterprise,  he  may  be  relied  on  to  the  bitter  end  ;  and  if  others 
will  only  discharge   their   duties  as  well   as  he  does  his,  the  issue 
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will  be  victory,  if  victory  be  within  the  power  of  man  to  accom- 
plish. Endowed  with  great  natural  discernment  of  character — 
what  might  be  called  an  instinct  of  human  nature — Judge  Bren- 
nan  is  a  man  of  strong  and  active  antipathies,  not  less  than  of 
vigorous  friendships  ;  he  is  a  positive  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  invariably  proves  able  to  extort  respect  where  he  would  not 
wish  to  inspire  any  warmer  feeling. 

A  true  man  every  way — looked  up  to  by  all  the  poor  of  his 
ward  and  district  as  a  protector  and  friend — the  late  ^Mayoralty 
contest  gave  evidence  of  his  having  that  personal  hold  on  the 
masses  Avhich  no  arts  of  political  discipline  or  corruption  covUd 
overcome.  A  man  of  strong  common  sense  and  tried  fidelity,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  Judge  should  exercise  great  weight  in  all 
party  councils,  his  massive  but  quiet  will  calmly  bearing  down 
and  changing  into  other  currents  the  crude  notions  and  fancies  of 
all  who  feel  disposed  to  waver.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  he  is  ever  found  leaning  towards  the  side  of  justice  tempered 
with  mercy  ;  the  poor  man  with  a  just  cause  feeling  confident 
that  he  possesses  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  bench. 

^Ir.  Brennan  was  connected  with  the  Xew  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment as  volunteer,  member,  and  foreman  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  was  appointed  Police  Captain  in  the  ^lunicipal  Police  by  A. 
C.  Kingsland,  in  1851.  Then  was  elected  Police  Justice  in  1854, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  re-elected  in  1857  for  a  full  term.  He 
was  elected  Comptroller  of  the  City  and  County  of  Xew  York  in 
18G2,  for  the  term  of  four  years  (during  the  w^ar).  The  Repub- 
lican Legislature  of  1808  then  elected  him  in  joint  ballot  as  one 
of  the  Police  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  1870 
the  Legislature  repealed  the  laAv  and  passed  the  Municipal  Act, 
giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  Mayor,  A.  0.  Hall,  who 
appointed  Matthew  T.  Brennan.  On  receiving  the  nomination  for 
Sheriff"  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  he  resigned  as 
Commissioner  of  Police  in  October,  1870.  and  was  elected  Sheriff 
in  November,  1870,  took  the  position  January,  1871,  term  ex- 
pired January  1,  1874. 

It  is  no  flattery,  but  a  well-known  fact,  to  say  that  Mr.  Bren- 
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nan,  by  his  public  career,  has  earned  the  respect  of  the  entire 
conservative  community  ;  and  that  he  is  regarded  by  the  law- 
officers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  our  city  as  the  most  reliable 
public  servant  in  the  ranks  of  the  judiciary.  A  strict  and  con- 
scientious party-man,  a  believer  in  regular  nominations,  the  Judge 
combines  in  himself  elements  of  strength  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  quarter,  and  should  he  be  put  before  the  whole  city  for 
its  vote  as  a  candidate  for  any  office,  there  could  be  no  combina- 
tion made  by  any  parties  of  sufficient  consequence  to  prevent  his 
triumphant  election. — N.    Y.  Leader,  Xov.   22,   18G2. 


WILLIAM  BiaLER. 


riLLIAM  BIGLER,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  one  of  a 
class  of  men  so  peculiar  to  America,  who,  without  the  aid 
of  fortune  or  influential  friends,  have  risen  rapidly  to  dis- 
tinction, and  to  places  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  peculiarly  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  being  destitute  of  means  and  having 
no  one  of  experience  to  counsel  him  in  his  youth.  He  soon 
showed  himself  an  apt  student  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  he 
has  had  a  part  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  practical  life — as 
this  sketch  will  show — and  that  with  remarkable  success.  Per- 
haps his  strongest  characteristic  is  a  clear  and  forecasting  mind, 
with  a  sound  judgment  sustained  by  much  energy,  zeal,  and  per- 
severance. He  may  be  rated  a  wise  rather  than  a  brilliant  man. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  he  is  uniformly  gracious, 
showing  the  nicest  sense  of  propriety,  and  whilst  on  all  public 
questions  maintaining  his  own  views  with  much  firmness,  he  hears 
with  deference  and  respect  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  he  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  fair-minded  politician. 

But  it  is  in  private  conversation  or  discussions  that  Mr.  Bigler 
shows  to  most  advantage,  by  the  display  of  much  persuasive 
power,  and  facility  in  presenting  the  strong  points  of  his  case. 

He  was  born  at  Shermansburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  in 
December,  1813,  and  when  still  quite  young,  his  parents  removed 
to  Mercer  County  in  the  same  State,  a  region  then  regarded  as  the 
far  West, 
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Thej  settled  in  a  large  tract  of  wild  land,  for  which  the  elder 
Bigler  had  traded  his  estate  in  Cumberland,  and  where  he  com- 
menced to  fell  the  forest,  and  to  cultivate  the  native  soil. 

But  this  kind  of  life  proved  too  severe  for  his  constitution,  and 
he  had  made  but  quite  limited  progress  when  he  sank  under  con- 
sumption and  died  in  1824.  Amongst  the  group  of  mourners  that 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave  were  two  sons.  John,  aged  twenty, 
and  William  aged  eleven.  Twenty-eight  years  thereafter,  when 
many  of  the  same  group  followed  the  remains  of  the  mother  of  these 
sons  to  the  same  graveyard,  John  was  acting  Governor  of  California, 
as  was  William  of  Pennsylvania.  Six  years  later  and  John  was 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  a  foreign  court,  and  William  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  and  regarded  by  all  the  country  as  influ- 
ential adviser  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

William,  in  his  minority,  had  only  the  advantage  of  a  common 
school  education  ;  but  he  graduated  with  honors,  in  what  is  regard- 
ed by  many  as  the  best  college  to  develop  the  talents  of  a  bright 
boy,  a  printing  office.  This  he  did  in  the  office  of  his  brother 
John,  at  Bellefonte,  Penn.  In  1833  he  was  selected  by  certain 
political  friends  of  his  brother,  to  print  and  edit  a  Democratic 
newspaper  at  Clearfield,  Penn.  This  enterprise  was  regarded  by 
young  Bigler  as  ratlier  dubious,  but  he  fiLnally  concluded  to  em- 
brace it ;  anf?  in  adopting  this  step  no  one's  advice  was  more  influ- 
ential than  that  of  Andi'ew  G.  Cnrtin,  now  himself  an  ex-Govern- 
or of  Pennsylvania.  Equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  with  an  old 
hand-press,  a  set  of  sheepskin  balls,  and  a  font  of  second-hand  type, 
and  forty  dollars  of  borrowed  money,  Bigler  arrived  at  Clearfield 
in  August,  1S33.  The  story  has  often  been  told  of  him,  that  when 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  to^m  he  attempted  to  induce  the  driver  of  the 
team  that  had  hauled  his  eftects  to  go  back  with  them  and  return 
the  forty  dollars,  whilst  he  would  proceed  westward  on  foot  and 
penniless.  But  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  town  for  the  night, 
and  then  a  night's  rest,  and  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  prominent 
citizens  the  next  morning,  drove  from  his  mind  all  inclination  to 
leave   Clearfield,   and   the   desire   has   never   returned  since.     A 
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few  days  sufficed  to  get  his  printing  office  in  order,  and  to  present 
to  the  public  the  first  copy  of  his  paper,  "  The  Clearfield  Demo- 
crat." Thus  started,  Bigler  soon  became  the  object  of  special 
care  and  friendship  in  the  county,  and  in  a  short  time  with  his 
ceaseless  energy  and  close  economy,  was  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity, as  he  was  also  to  commanding  political  prominence  in  this 
section  of  the  State. 

In  1836  he  was  married  to  Maria  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander 
B.  Reed,  Esq.,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Clearfield,  and  soon  there- 
after Mr.  Reed  and  he  became  business  partners.  Although  in 
business,  Bigler  was  a  leading  spirit  in  politics.  It  is  now  thirty- 
five  years  since  he  first  represented  the  Democracy  of  Clearfield 
in  a  State  Convention,  and  thirty  years  since  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  State. 

In  this  election,  although  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  and 
his  opponent  was  the  Whig  candidate,  with  only  two  hundred  dif- 
ference in  the  strength  of  the  parties  in  the  county,  he  received 
every  vote  cast  in  the  county  but  one. 

He  soon  attained  to  much  prominence  in  the  Senate,  becoming 
Speaker,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance.  In  this  latter 
position  he  gained  much  distinction,  and  did  himself  much  honor 
by  his  unqualified  hostility  to  the  idea  of  repudiating  the  public 
debt  of  the  State,  which  in  1842  and  1843  showed  itself  in  certain 
sections  of  the  State,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  has  main- 
tained the  same  policy  ever  since,  as  well  to  national  as  to  State 
debts.  He  had  also  a  prominent  part  in  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  as  he  had  in  the  founding  of  the  Insane  Asylums  at 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg.  His  voice  was  always  raised  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  all  its  branches,  but  the  common  school  sys- 
tem was  his  especial  object. 

In  1844,  much  against  his  will,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  it  was  during  this  second  term  that  he  showed  re- 
markable forecast  in  railroad  enterprises.  He  was  certainly 
amongst  the  most  active  Senators  in  securing  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  a  company   to  construct  a  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to 
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Pittsburg,  so  as  to  complete  the  connection  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg.  It  is  now  almost  incredible  that  there  should  have 
been  any  opposition  to  such  a  measure  ;  but  we  have  often  heard 
Mr.  B.  say  that  he  never  had  a  fiercer  contest  in  all  his  public  life 
than  that  which  grew  out  of  the  effort  to  prevent  the  incorporation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  and  to  give  instead  the  right  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  to  extend  its  road  to  Pittsburg, 
so  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  might  enjoy  the  rare  privilege 
of  going  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  extremity  of  their  own 
State  through  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
One  Senator  from  Philadelphia  and  two  from  Pittsburg  maintained 
this  policy,  and  that  with  the  most  relentless  determination,  and 
those  at  Pittsburg  were  backed  by  their  constituents  with  equal 
zeal  and  firmness.  It  was  in  a  speech  on  this  subject  that  Mr,  B. 
foretold  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  his  own  to\\ai,  on  nearly 
the  precise  location  on  which  it  was  placed  twenty-five  years  there- 
after. 

Mr.  Bigler's  useful  career  in  the  State  Senate  brought  his 
name  prominently  before  the  people  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  Governor  ;  and  as  far  back  as  1  848,  after  the  death  of  Governor 
Shunk,  Mr.  B.  had  a  large  vote  in  the  Democratic  nominating 
convention  for  that  station.  But  the  nomination  fell  upon  Judge 
Longstreth,  who  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  William  F.  Johnson. 
In  June  1837,  Mr.  B.  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  acclamation 
and  was  elected  over  W.  F.  Johnson,  after  the  most  animated  con- 
test ever  witnessed  in  the  State,  both  candidates  having  traveled 
and  addressed  the  people  once  or  more  nearly  every  day  for 
three  months.  In  1834  he  was  again  nominated  by  his  party 
friends  by  acclamation  ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  the 
Know  Nothing  organization. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  whilst  some  of  the  minor  acts  of  Mr. 
B.  as  Govenior,  such  as  pardons  and  appointments,  were  at  times 
criticised  with  severity  by  the  opposition  pi-ess,  in  the  larger  field 
of  public  policy  his  administration  stood  high  with  all  parties. 
During  the   early  part  of  his  service    he  differed" seriously  with 
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the  Legislature  on  matters  relating  to  banks,  private  corporations, 
etc.,  and  he  felt  called  upon  to  exercise  the  veto  power  twenty- 
nine  times  in  one  session.  In  one  of  these  messages  he  killed 
eleven  State  Banks,  and  in  another  a  bill  of  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.,  in  which  he  thought  they  attempted  to  possess  too  much 
power. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Eaih'oad 
Co.,  and  a  year  later,  and  on  the  day  his  term  as  i^resident  of  the 
R.  R.  expired,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
which  high  station  he  filled  until  March  4th,  1861. 

Mr.  Bigler's  career  in  the  Senate,  though  he  did  not  participate 
in  debate  so  frequently  as  many  others,  was  one  of  much  labor  and 
troublesome  responsibility.  He  came  into  the  Senate  under  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce,  and  was  his  intimate  friend,  and, 
wielding  much  influence  at  home,  all  matters  relating  to  State  ap- 
pointments usually  passed  under  his  supervision. 

He  was  placed  on  the  Committees  of  Commerce  and  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads,  and  at  a  later  date  on  that  of  the  Patent  Office ; 
of  which  latter  he  became  Chairman,  as  he  also  did  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Commerce. 

In  1837  he  made  an  elaborate  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
with  a  view  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the 
sessions  of  1887  and  183S  he  delivered  a  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
clusive speech  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  He 
was  also  an  earnest  advocate  of  subsidies  to  the  submarine  tele- 
graph, as  he  was  also  of  proper  rewards  and  dignities  for  that  band 
of  brave  men  connected  with  the  Kane  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
region.  He  entertained  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  the  tarifl^ 
and  in  the  winter  of  1839  he  presented  them  to  the  Senate  at 
much  length.  The  effort  made  him  much  reputation  as  a  man  of 
industry  and  earnest  thought. 

On  the  great  sectional  controversy  of  the  time,  growing  out  of 
slavery,  whilst  he  had  no  partialities  for  the  institution,  being  a  life 
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member  of  the  Colonization  Society,  he  seemed  to  be  with  the  South. 
But  in  truth  his  real  standpoint  was  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
good  faith  amongst  the  members  of  the  Federal  Union. 

He  was  for  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  because  it 
was  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

He  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  effective  must  be  observed  in  all  its  parts  ;  that  if 
broken  in  one  point  it  became  null  and  void  as  to  all  the  others. 

He  held  that  States  Avere  e(|ual  Avithin  the  Union,  and  that 
slavery  was  a  domestic  institution  which  each  State  had  a  right  to 
establish  or  reject  at  pleasure.  He  was  the  unfaltering  friend  of 
the  Union,  and  never  spoke  of  its  maintenance  but  in  the  most 
unqiialiiied  terms.  He  was  very  earnestly  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  thfe  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  in  the  summer  of  1837, 
before  the  election  of  Delegates  to  form  a  State  Constitution  and 
Government  for  that  Territory,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Territory, 
exerting  his  influence  to  get  the  Free  Sfate  electors  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  elect  a  Free  State  Convention.  But  they  refused  to  do  so 
and  then  sought  to  disregard  the  result.  Out  of  these  things  grew 
the  controversy  between  he  and  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1837.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  read  the  Couf/rrssion- 
al  Globe  will  see  how  perfectly  familiar  he  had  made  himself  with 
all  phases  of  that  protracted  controversy. 

He  was  amongst  those  who  took  early  alarm  about  secession  and 
civil  war.  In  a  speech  delivered  on  December  1st,  1860,  he  at- 
tempted to  alarm  the  country  on  this  point,  by  showing  that  with- 
out some  concession  or  adjustment  of  our  national  affairs  seces- 
sion and  civil  war  were  inevitable.  In  January  following,  and  the 
samo  (lay  on  which  the  Cotton  State  Senators  withdrew  from  the 
joljby,  ho  made  another  appeal,  in  the  course  of  which  he  de- 
nounced secession  as  utterly  unwarranted,  and  as  the  climax  of 
folly  and  wickedness,  claiming  that  it  would  magnify  i-aihcr  than 
mitigate  the  grievances  of  which  the  South  complained.  With 
Mr.  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Pierce  of  Maryland,  and  others,  he  took 
middle  ground  between  extreme  men  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
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laboriiiu-  with  tin-  utmost  dilii^cuci:  to  bring  about  a  coinpromiH*!  to 
avert  tin'  ixinlinn-  coutlict.  lie  sulmiitted  a  bill  )jrovi(lii)<i;  for  a 
vote  of  the  peoplj  of  the  several  States  on  the  ( 'rittenden  ((.iii- 
proniise  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  He  was  an  aetinji;  me-mber  <.f 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom  was  referred  all  matters  look- 
in'i:  to  the  settlement  of  the  National  troubles.  He  Avas  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  to  wliom  was  ri-fi-rrcd  the  pro- 
ceedinjifs  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  last  of  all  the  atti.-mjjts  made 
to  settle  the  strife  between  the  North   and  South  in  Conirrcss. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  in  a  sjxM'ch  delivered  on  the  2d  March,  186], 
withhi  two  days  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  tlie  Senate,  alluded 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bigler  in  the  following  complimentarj-  terms  : 

"  I  sliall  never  forget  the  zeal  and  industry  whieli  my  honor- 
able and  honored  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bigler,  lias  dis- 
played in  this  great  matter.  With  a  zeal  untiring  and  a  hope  in- 
extinguishable he  has  toiled  on  from  day  to  day  with  a  labor  few 
others  could  have  borne." 

Although  an  effective  speaker  on  the  stump  before  the  people 
Mr.  Bio;ler  showed  but  little  inclination  to  speak  in  the  Senate,  nor 
was  that  the  field  in  which  his  abilities  and  usefulness  were  best 
shown.  He  appeared  to  most  advantage  in  council,  where  he 
displayed  sound  sense  and  ]nuch  forecast. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  Convention  which 
assembled  at  Charleston  in  ISOO,  he  was  also  temporary  Chairman 
of  that  which  assembled  in  Chicago  in  1864. 

He  still  resides  at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  in 
private  life  since  he  left  the  Senate,  making  only  an  occasional 
speech  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  In  18G4,  against  his 
wish,  he  was  presented  for  Congress  in  a  district  that  had  given  3Ir. 
Lincoln  0,000  majority,  and  was  defeated  only  by  a  few  hundred 
votes,  still  evincing  great  personal  strength  in  his  home  region. 
In  18G5  and  18G(J  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  gromid  of  some  pecuniary  loss.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church.,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee    spent   most    of    the    time    in   1SG7  and   IbGb  in  the 
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erection  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  church  edifices  in  the  interior 
of  the  State. 

In  1872  he  was  nominated  as  a  delegate  at  large  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  as  the  Convention  was  to  be  con- 
stituted bj  a  limited  vote  his  election  was  certain  ;  but  some 
weeks  after  the  nomination  he  withdrew  from  the  ticket  for  the 
purpose  of  having  placed  thereon  the  name  of  Gen.  Curtain  as  a 
recognition  of  the  Liberal-Republican  organization  in  the  State. 
After  the  Convention  had  been  in  session  for  some  months,  and 
on  the  happening  of  a  vacancy,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Convention  by  the  Convention  itself,  according  to 
special  law  on  the  matter  of  filling  vacancies. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  he  was  selected  as  State  Centennial  Su- 
pervisor by  the  Legislature,  and  in  March,  1874,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  whereupon  he  re- 
signed the  Supervisorship.  He  is  now  the  Financial  Agent  of  the 
Centennial  Commission,  probably  the  most  laborious  place  of  all 
in  the  preparations  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Owing  to  his  great  executive  and  financial  ability  Gov.  Big- 
ler  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  chief  managers  in  New  York  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition. 

He  is  in  fair  health,  and  still  in  the  indulgence  of  his  remark- 
able habits  of  industry. 


MONTGOMERY  BLAIR. 


\^(£()xNTGOMEIlY  BLAIR,  Postmaster  General,  from  ]\Iurcli 
xf^^     ISGl  to    October  1864,  was  born    in  Franklin    County, 

"^  State  of  Kentucky,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1813.  lie  is  the 
eldest  child  of  Francis  Preston  Blair,  the  editor  of  The  Globe  durini,' 
General  Jackson's  administration  ;  was  educated  at  the  Militaiy 
Academy,  graduated  in  1835,  served  in  the  Florida  war  until  the 
following  year ;  resigned ;  finished  his  law  studies  at  the  school  of 
Transylvania  University;  settled  hi  St.  Louis  in  is3T;  was  ap- 
pointed IJnitL'd  States  District  Attorney  for  Missom-i  in  1830  ;  was 
removed  from  that  otHce  by  President  Tyler  ;  became  a  State  Judge 
in  1845;  resigned  in  1849;  removed  to  Maryland  in  1853;  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  in  1855. 

The  connexion  of  his  father  with  the  political  press  initiated  liis 
•  sons  very  early  in  pohtics,  but  Montgomery  dechned  all  pohtical 
ottice  until  he  was  oftered  a  place  in  Mr.  Lincohi's  cabinet.  His 
refusal  to  accept  political  office,  however,  did  not  prevent  him,  ex- 
cept whilst  on  the  bench,  from  participation  in  political  controver- 
sies. As  a  writer  for  the  press,  of  addresses  and  resolutions  f<>r 
conventions,  as  a  public  speaker  ;  as  member  of  state  and  national 
conventions,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  Democrats 
in  the  State  ;  and  as  a  member  of  state  and  national  conventions, 
exercised  great  influence  in  tlie  Democratic  organizations.  Having 
acquired  a  moderate  fortune  by  his  attention  to  his  Iniisiness  in  Mis- 
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sonri,  lie  removed  to  Maryland,  where  his  parents  lived,  and  resided 
there  many  3-ears  without  taking  part  in  pohtics.  But  becoming 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Union  was  in  real  danger, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  exert  himself  for  its 
preservation  by  working  with  the  party  which  labored  in  that  di- 
rection, he  supported  the  candidate  of  the  American  party  for 
governor  in  1857.  He  drew  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  St.  Louis  in  1850,  approving  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  mea- 
sm'es.  He  argued  the  Dred  Scott  case  with  great  earnestness,  from 
a  sincere  conviction  of  the  mischiefs  which  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Territories  would  produce.  He  argued  the  test  oath  question 
in  t])e  Cummings  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  elaborate 
brief,  and  the  same  question  in  his  brother's  case,  both  orally  and  by 
brief.  When  the  Southern  leaders  began  to  di-ive  Mr.  Buchanan 
by  the  Lecompton  question  from  the  stand  he  had  taken  for  the 
Union  by  the  constitution  of  his  cabinet,  Mr.  Blair  endeavored 
to  induce  him  to  hold  out  against  them,  and  assured  him  of  sup- 
port by  the  Repiiblican  party  if  he  would  be  5rm.  Allien  Mr. 
Buchanan  yielded,  he  endeavored  to  effect  a  combination  of  the 
Republicans  with  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Blair  presided  at  the  first 
Republican  convention  held  in  Baltimore,  and  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates at  large  to  the  Chicago  convention  in  1860.  He  favored  the 
nomination  of  Edward  Bates,  who  was  not  then  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  to  avoid  the  sectional  issue,  hoping  to  carry  Mis- 
souri and  Maryland  with  such  a  candidate.  He  opposed  strenuously 
Mr.  Seward's  nomination  with  the  same  object.  Finding  Mr.  Bates 
would  not  be  nominated,  he  went  for  Lincoln  on  the  second  ballot. 
Having  endeavored  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  issue  of  disunion, 
when  forced  to  meet  it  he  did  not  hesittvte.  An  earnest  discussion 
commenced  in  the  cabinet  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  military  to  maintain  possession  of 
the  forts  in  the  Southern  States.     Conferences  were  had  with  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  Virgiiii;i  Legislature;  aii<l  tlie  Coiil'edcrate  Commission- 
ers were  in  Washington  in  corresitondcnce  with  tlie  Secretary  oi" 
State.  Mr.  Blair  insisted  iVoni  first  to  last  upon  maintaining  and 
reinforcing  the  forts,  and  that  an  attempt  to  save  Fort  Sum[)ter 
should  be  made,  even  if  it  failed;  and  declared  that  he  would  not  re- 
main in  the  cabinet  if  the  fort  was  surrendered  without  an  eflbrt 
to  save  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  often  said  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Blair  alone 
lustaiiied  him  at  that  critical  time. 

He  sustained  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  last.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  because  of  his  thorough  sym]»atliy 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  views,  and  liis  active  support  of  his  policy  in 
reference  to  reconstruction,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  cab- 
inet. Mr.  Blair  alone,  of  the  cabinet,  openly  opposed  the  claim  of 
Congress  to  frame  governments  for  the  Southern  States,  and  dc- 
Qouuced  the  doctrine,  when  first  broached,  as  akin  to,  and  worse  than 
secession  itself.  For  this,  great  efforts  were  made  to  procure  his 
removal  from  the  cabinet,  and  by  many  who  then  professed  not  to 
differ  with  him  on  the  question,  Idkt  insisted  tluit  lie  was  injuring  the 
party  ])y  falsely  imputing  to  the  Reconstructionists  an  intention  To 
estabhsh  negro  suffrage,  which  they  generally  denied.  The  Bepub- 
licans  in  Congress  and  party  leaders  generally,  supported  the  Con- 
gressional power,  and  but  few  of  them  favored  Lincoln's  renomina- 
tion.  Mr.  Blair  was  very  active  for  the  renomination,  and  very  early, 
ill  [luhlic  addresses  in  the  East  and  in  the  "West,  counselled  tlie  peo- 
})le  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  liaiids,  and  not  to  leave  tlie 
question  open.  The  President's  refusal  to  remove  Mr.  Blair,  even 
when  urged  to  do  so  hy  a  committee  appointed  for  that  i)urpos(', 
by  the  convention  wliich  renominated  him,  and  his  refusal  to  sign 
tlic  AVade  and  Davis  Reconstruction  bill,  showed  plainly  his  ojipo- 
sition  to  the  secret  purposes  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  as  to  recon- 
struction. They  continued  to  urge  the  removal  of  Mr.  l>laii- ;  he 
was  to  them  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  who  sat  at  the  king's  gate.  Fur 
the  purpose  of  coercing  Mr.  Lincoln  into  terms,  they  kept  Fremont 
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in  the  field,  as  a  candidate  against  liira,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a 
new  convention,  to  meet  in  September,  to  nominate  a  new  candi- 
date. The  battle  of  Atlanta,  in  July,  1864,  brightened  Lincoln's 
prospects,  and  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  new  convention 
was  abandoned,  Fremont  was  withdi'awn,  Mr.  Blair  resigned. 
Some  important  official  positions  were  assigned  to  leading  Kadicals, 
and  reconstruction  was  abandoned  until  Lincoln  was  slain. 

Mr.  Blair,  though  always  opposed  to  slavery,  and  anxious  for  its 
abohshment  by  State  action,  with  compensation  to  owners,  exerted 
himself  to  keep  the  subject  out  of  national  politics.  When  the 
issue  came,  however,  he  went  with  the  emancipationists,  and  sup- 
ported the  constitution  of  Maryland  in  1864,  because  it  abohshed 
slaveiy.  But  he  was  opposed  to  the  prescriptive  features  of  that 
Constitution,  and  pledged  himself,  whilst  advocating  its  adoption,  to 
aid  in  expunging  those  featm-es.  Accordingly,  on  the  26t]i  of  Au- 
gust, 1865,  he  commenced  the  movement  for  that  purpose,  in  a 
speech  made  at  Clarkesville,  Howard  County,  and  there  first 
broached  the  doctrine  subsequently  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Coml 
in  the  Cumming's  case,  that  the  disfranchisement  imposed  was  a  bill 
of  attainder. 

Mr.  Blair  was  President  of  the  Anti-Registry  Convention,  which 
met  in  Baltimore,  January  25,  1866,  and  as  the  organ  of  that  body, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Legislature  then  in  session.  But  the 
Legislature  was  Radical,  and  refused  to  act.  The  cucceeding  Leg- 
islature was  overwhelmingly  Demov>-ratic,  and  called  the  convention 
which  aljolished  disfranchisement.  As  an  executive  officer,  all  par- 
ties agreed  that  Mr.  Blair  was  attentive,  efficient,  judicious  and  eco- 
nomical, and  the  postal  system  was  greatly  simplified  and  improved 
in  his  hands.  He  made  the  rates  of  postage  more  uniform,  estab- 
lished tlie  free  delivery  and  money  order  systems  ;  recommended  a 
governmental  telegraph  in  connexion  with  the  postal  system,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  patents,  put  in  operation  the  direct  overland 
mail,  introduced  distributing  officers  on  the  mail  cars,  recommended 
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measures  to  protect  the  department  from  the  railroad  companiee, 
and  iiumy  other  measures  of  practical  importance. 

Dm-ing  his  term  of  service  there  was  never  a  suggestion  in  any 
quarter,  that  there  was  favoritism  or  disregard  of  the  public  uiter 
ests  in  the  administration  of  the  department. 


PHILLIP    S.  CPOOKE. 


fV^  KETCHES  of  self-made  -men,  though  seldom  abounding  in 

'^^      incidents  of  a  sensational  or  dramatic  character,  are  still 

frauirht  with    interest  and  read   with  aviditv,  iiiasnmcli   as 

steady   perseverance   and    untiring   energy  are  qualities  indicative 

(if  courage  and   determination,  characteristics  to  wliicli  the  great 

pul)lic  lieart,  always  in  the  riglit  ])lace,  l)eats  a  ready  response. 

To  no  man  more  tlian  to  Phillip  S.  Crooke,  the  sultjcct  of  tin's 
sketch,  do  the  (jualitics  which  command  the  world's  respect  and 
a(hniration  belong.  lie  has,  by  sheer  force  of  will  an<l  untiring 
elfort,  made  for  himself  a  name  among  the  prominent  self-made 
men  of  the  country.  Starting  in  life  witli  energy  and  lionesty,  he 
has  become  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the  city  of  churches. 

Phillip  S.  Crooke  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  ISIO;  descended  from  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlers 
of  the  State.  He  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1829,  and 
there  pursued  legal  studies;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for  the  next  seven  years,  he  pursued  an 
energetic  and  successful  professional  career.     » 

Innnediately  on  arriving  of  age  he  took  an  active  part  in  political 
afl'airs  during  the  administration  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  as  a 
partisan  of  tlie  Democratic  party,  and  in  support  of  tliose  presidents 
and  their  policy  ;  especially  in  advocating  the  financial  measures  of 
those  administrations  through  the  organization  of  Tannnany  Hall. 

In  1837  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Tammany  Young  Men's  Com- 
mittee ;  was  re-elected  in  1838,  at  the  close  of  wliich  year  he  resign- 
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ed,  liaving  filled  the  offic-e  with  great  credit.  He  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Flatbush,  Kings  County;  he  has  ever  since  resided  in 
that  beautiful  village  adjoining  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Although  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  left  New  York, 
he  had  acquired  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  political  movements 
of  his  associates,  and  for  himself  theii*  eutire  confidence  in  his  saga- 
city, boldness  and  disinterestedness. 

At  Flatbush  he  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits ; 
soon  gained  the  esteem  of  liis  neighbors,  and,  in  18i5,  they  elected 
liim  Supervisor  of  the  town,  which  oflice  he  continued  to  fill  until 
1852,  wlien  he  dechned;  and  in  1858  again,  at  the  urgent  request 
and  unanimous  vote  of  the  town,  he  was  elected  Supervisor,  and 
continued  therein  until  January,  1871,  when  he  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion, although  he  had  filled  the  oflice  with  great  al)ility. 

Li  1852  he  was  elected  Presidential  Elector  by  tlie  Democratic 
party  for  the  First  District  of  New  York,  and  appointed  Member 
of  tlie  State  Central  Committee,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1854, 
when  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York  yielded  to  the  clamors  of 
the  southern  wing  of  the  party,  and  acceded  to  their  claims  for  the 
toleration  and  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  Crooke  had  always  been  firmly  and  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  had  acted  with  that  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic jjarty  of  the  State  which,  whilst  tolerating  slav.ery  as  it  existed 
in  the  States,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  necessity,  yet  would  not 
consent  to  its  extension.  He  thereupon  retired  from  any  tmtlier 
co-operation  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State. 

He  had  from  youth  Ijeen  associated  with  the  National  Guard  of 

.the  State,  and  in  1848  be  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  14th  regiment, 

N.  G.,  in  Kings  County;  in  1852,  Colonel  of  the  70th  regiment, 

Artillery  and  Cavalry,  and  in  1858,  Brigadier  General  of  tlie  5th 

Brigade — comprising  tlie  National  Guard  of  Kings  Coimty. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1801,  lie  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kings  Comity,  on  whom  devolved  the  fi- 
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nancial  measures  for  recruitiii!^  tlic  quota  (»f' tlie  county,  and  he  con- 
tinued cliairman  until  1865,  y\-]wn  lie  declined  further  appointment. 

Durin<^  the  whole  of  the  war  hi.s  services  in  that  capacity  were 
constant,  valuable  and  unpretentious.  At  all  times  his  cheering 
voice,  and  sanguine  temperament,  were  powerful  and  successful  in 
animating  his  associates,  and  in  developing  the  war  resom'ccs  of  his 
county  to  its  fullest  extent. 

In  1861,  at  a  period  of  the  greatest  depression  in  public  and 
tinaiicial  matters,  his  iiillucnces  and  arguments  had  a  controlling 
agency  in  commencing  the  erection  of  the  Kings  County  Court 
House,  which  is  a  splendid  moumnent  to  his  sagacity  and  business 
economy. 

In  1861,  three  regiments  of  his  (5tli)  Brigade,  N.  Y.,  being  in  the 
United  States  service,  he  applied  to  Governor  Morgan  for  leave  to 
join  and  take  command,  but  Governor  Morgan  refused  to  permit 
any  brigadier-generals  of  the  National  Guard  to  leave  the  State. 

In  1863,  on  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ordered  into 
service  witli  the  13tli  and  28th  regiments  of  his  Brigade,  and  wjxs 
stationed  at  and  around  Harrisbm'g  until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
when  all  the  New'  York  National  Guards  were  ordered  l)y  forei'<l 
marches  to  the  front,  where  they  arrived  just  at  the  close  of  the 
tight ;  from  thence  the}'  were  marched  forward  with  the  rest  of  the 
Union  army  to  the  Potomac. 

xYlthough  not  actually  in  the  battle,  the  New  York  N.  G.  did  all 
the  duty  required  of  them  with  alacrity,  with  scanty  supplies,  and 
with  nuich  exposure  and  privation. 

On  his  retm'u,  Mr.  Crooke  w'as  elected  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Aifairs,  during  the  Session  of  1864-,  with  usefulness  and  credit. 
Dm'ing  tliis  Session,  which  was  an  important  one,  he  established  a 
reputation  as  an  al)le  debater  and  a  lirni  and  honest  legislator. 

His  constituents  wished  to  re-nominate  him,  but  with  his  charac- 
teristic modesty,  he  declined  a  re-election. 
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In  1868,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Major  General  of  the  2d 
Division  of  N.  G.,  he,  as  senior  brigadier  general,  took  command 
of  the  Division. 

Governor  Fenton  imdertook  to  appoint  a  major  general  from 
outside  the  Division,  and  dh-ected  General  Crooke  to  deliver  up  the 
command  to  his  appointee.  General  Crooke  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  Governor  had  no  authority  to  appoint,  but  only  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  Senate  for  their  action. 

The  Governor  ordered  him  in  arrest,  and  detailed  a  court  martial 
to  try  him  for  disobedicDce  of  orders. 

The  Supreme  Court  issued  a  writ  of  prohibition  restraining  the 
court  martial,  and  deciding  that  the  Governor  was  wrong  and  his 
appointment  invalid. 

In  1869,  Governor  Hoffman  was  installed,  and  made  a  nomination 
to  the  Senate  (also  outside  the  command)  which  was  confirmed. 

General  Crooke  resigned  and  left  the  service. 

Since  then  he  has  retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  liimself  to 
his  private  and  professional  business. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  useful,  active 
and  unpretentious  American  citizen,  and  the  editor  regrets  there 
are  not  more  of  his  stamp. 

Of  powerful  frame,  robust  licalth,  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper- 
ament, with  great  mental  and  administrative  activity,  and  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  his  sphere ;  always  relied  ujjon  for  action  and 
counsel  in  emergencies,  lie  is  remarked  and  remarkable  for  a  lack 
of  aml)ition  for  place  and  office.  lie  has  always  resigned  or  de- 
clined any  position  or  office  held  or  oiFered  him  when  the  particular 
necessity  for  his  services  had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Crookc's  method  of  thinking  is  pecuHar  to  himself.  lie 
generalizes  with  great  rapidity,  often  deciding  upon  the  merits  of 
the  most  intricate  proposition  the  instant  it  is  fairly  stated,  but  never 
without  taking  into  account  all  its  details.  The  promptness  with 
which  he  dispatches  business,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his 
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transactions  is  rcmarktible.  lie  is  eniphaticvilly  u  man  of  deeds,  not 
words;  yet  when  occasion  requires  lie  speaks  with  ninch  cflective- 
ncss ;  is  self-possessed  and  has  a  ready  ('oiniuand  of  language. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  sulxhiod  earnestness  in  liis  manner  which  nev- 
er fails  to  attract  attention,  and  produce  a  favorable  impression. 
In  manners  he  is  quiet,  modest  and  even  retiring,  never  obtruding 
his  opinion  when  it  is  not  desired,  but  easy,  graceful  and  attractive 
in  conversation.  In  his  external  demeanor  there  is  not  to  the  ordi- 
nary oi)server  the  slightest  indication  of  his  high  position  or  great 
success,  yet  in  many  respects  Phillip  S.  Crooke  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  city.  ^ 
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^W^^^  HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  of  hii^lily  respectable 
■^^'iffi    and  influential  parentaoje   in  JjaUiiiiore,  Maryhirid,  on   the 

--^^v^  l^th  of  August,  1816,  where  his  early  childhood  was 
passed. 

J^ove  of  books  became  a  passion  with  him  at  a  very  early  j)eriod, 
and,  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  student  almost  from  his 
cradle.  After  a  thorough  training  in  the  chissics  and  mathematics, 
under  the  best  teachers,  he  entered,  in  September,  1833,  the  Junior 
class  of  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  from  that  venei'able  in>tiln- 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1835.  Among  his  college  associates  at  that  time 
were  many  who  have  since  acquired  envial)le  distinction.  Among  these 
were  Alexander  S.  Jounson,  Lite  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York,  William  M.  Evaets,  Edwards  PiEKREroxT,  and  others. 

The  young  graduate  was  designed  for  the  law,  his  keen  analytical 
mind  eminently  adapting  him  to  that  vocation;  but,  an  incident  di- 
verting his  attention  from  the  original  object  of  pursuit,  he  entered 
vigorously  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  the  late  Dr. 
N.  B.  Ives,  of  New  Haven.  He  received  his  diploma  in  Baltimore, 
after  attending  three  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  forthwith  entered 
upon  the  practice.  His  health  having  been  impaired  by  devotion 
to  the  lecture  and  dissecting  i-oom,  he  removed  to  the  countrv, 
near  Baltimore,  and  soon  succeeded  to  a  large  practice,  which,  how- 
ever, contributed  less  to  liis  scanty  pecuniary  resources  than  to  the 
building  np  of  his  health  and  experience. 

In  the  fall  of  1843,  Doctor  Cox   located  in  Easton,  Maryland. 

Here  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  distinction,  his  fame  as  a  surfjcon 

becoming  rapidly  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

In  1  >4:S  he  aeceptid  the  chair  v\'  th.'  Institute.-  >'i'  ML-dirine  in  one 
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of  the  Philadelphia  Colleges,  but  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  term  re- 
signed, and  resumed  his  practice.  He  became  at  this  time  a  con- 
tributor to  a  number  of  medical  journals,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Maryland,  of  which  he  was  elec- 
ted President.  Early  after  the  organization  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  he  was  known  as  one  of  its  most  active  and  earnest 
supporters,  and  the  annual  printed  proceedings  of  that  body  abound 
in  evidences  of  his  zeal  and  ability.  At  the  Chicago  meeting  in 
1863,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  on  the  same 
occasion  read  an  exceedingly  able  essay  on  Medical  Education.  His 
successive  annual  reports  on  American  Medical  jSTecrology  are  re- 
garded as  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  hterature  of  the  profes- 
sion. At  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  in  1865,  he  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  fi'iends  for  the  Presidency,  and  failed  only  by  a  single  vote  in 
competition  with  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  profession  on  this 
continent.  In  1866  he  was  sent  abroad  to  represent  the  American 
Society  in  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  other  kindred  scien- 
tific bodies.  As  the  first  accredited  delegate  from  this  country,  he 
was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  sa/ocms  of  the  Old  "World,  and 
made  many  warmly  attached  friends  in  the  profession. 

In  1861  Doctor  Cox  entered  the  army  as  Brigade  Surgeon,  and 
was  at  once  assigned  to  most  important  ofiicial  duties  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  Surgeon  General  of  Maryland, 
and  performed  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  both  State  and 
federal  offices  with  signal  credit  and  ability.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  to  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Georgetown  College. 

Under  the  late  law  of  Congress  territorializing  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Doctor  Cox  was  appointed  by  the  President  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  chosen  the  pre- 
siding officer.  He  now  practices  his  profession  with  signal  ability, 
and  success  in  Washington,  his  reputation  as  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  phvsician  having  preceded  him. 
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Occasionally  by  force  of  circinnstaiioes  Dr.  Cox  lias  been  com- 
pelled to  take  an  active  part  in  the  civil  and  political  issues  of  the 
day.  He  was  twice  nominated  f  )r  Coii<?res3.  The  first  offer  was 
declined,  the  second  accepted,  and  his  election  failed  by  a  very  small 
majority  in  a  district  strongly  Democratic.  In  the  fall  of  18»')-i 
he  was  surprised  by  the  unanimous  nomination  for  Lieutenant-f4(»v- 
ernor  of  Maryland,  and  was  triumphantly  elected,  ninnin*^  in  ad- 
vance of  his  ticket  nearly  two  thousand  votes.  In  this  position  he 
achieved  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  political  parties.  '  In  1805 
he  was  urii;ed  by  his  friends  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  have  received  the  nomination  had  lie  consented  to  be  ballut- 
ted  for.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson,  and  unan- 
imously confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  which  he  resigned  in  1SG9,  in  order  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 

As  a  ripe  scholar,  and  man  of  letters.  Doctor  Cox  has  few  equals. 
He  has  been  el'^cted  to  honorary  membership  in  many  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  been  made  the 
j'cciiiient  of  honorary  titles  from  various  colleges.  Among  these  is 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

He  has  been  a  liberal  and  favorite  contributor  to  various  periodi- 
cals of  note  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has,  it  is  said,  a  num- 
ber of  unfinished  works  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  As  an  author, 
and  public  lecturer  he  is  widely  esteemed,  while  as  a  ready,  fluent  and 
eloquent  ]>latfonn  speaker,  he  has  rarely  been  excelled. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  may  properly  be  classed  among  the  pro 
irressive,  representative  men  of  the  age.     He  is  identified,  more  or 
less  ]ironiinently,  with  most  of  the  great  movements  of  the  day,  and 
his  merits  are  recognized  by  an  appreciative  public. 

Doctor  Cox  is  of  medium  height,  not  robust,  but  compact  and  ac- 
tive. He  is  full  of  energy,  and,  possessing  an  admirable  physique 
unimpaired  by  bad  habits,  we  may  safely  predict  for  him  a  long 
life  of  usefulness  and  fame. 
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N  nil  countries,  aud  in  all  ages,  the  real  sovereign  is  the  in- 
i;^ ',  '^  ventor.  He  sways  a  sceptre  more  potent  than  the  proud- 
^^'^  est  monarch.  At  his  imperious  beck  earth's  products  bow 
their  heads  in  thralldom.  All  its  most  subtle  agencies  are  subject 
to  his  will.  Even  the  lightning  is  his  slave,  aud  bears  his  messages 
with  the  quickness  of  thought  over  "broadest  seas  and  empires 
vast."  Incalculable  arc  the  benefits  conlerrcd  by  the  inventor  on 
the  human  race.  Kot  only  is  labor  abbre\nated,  but  the  greater 
share  of  the  necessities,  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  and  that  car- 
rying with  them  culture  and  refinement,  and  wealth  and  happiness, 
are  the  ofi*spring  of  his  fertile  brain.  And  yet  the  lives  of  inventors 
as  a  general  thing  present  very  meagre  materials  for  the  biographer. 
His  are  generally  the  achievements  of  years  of  arduous  thinking 
and  experiment  and  labor.  In  "UTiting  the  subjoined  sketch  this 
fact  presents  itself  prominently  to  view.  We  have  here  the  life  of 
a  man  made  up  of  the  vicissitudes  of  labor  and  disappointment,  and 
yet  who  has  never  faltered  in  patience,  in  industry  and  in  pluck,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  all  his  yeai's  of  arduous  labor  and  the  mmiber 
and  utihty  of  his  inventions,  did  not  begin  until  his  riper  years  to 
receive  their  merited  reward. 

Andi-ew  Campbell  was  bom  in  1821,  near  Trenton,  N.  J,  He 
lived  there  until  he  was  eight  years  old,  when  he  moved  to  Mon- 
mouth County.  Five  years  later  his  father  died,  at  Mattewan,  leav- 
ing a  large  family  of  children,  and  all  dependent  upon  tht»ir  own 
exertions  fur  u  livehhood.     The  death  of  the  father  compelled  o 
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separation  of  the  I'amily.  Andrew,  who  up  to  this  time,  unfortunately, 
had  enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  of  education,  and  from  which  he 
was  now  unhappily  wholly  debarred,  was,  at  this  tender  age,  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  conunenced  labor  upon  a  farm, 
but  the  employment  did  not  suit  him.  Much  earher  he  had  evinced 
an  unusual  aptitude  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  his  tastes  inclining 
strongly  and  decisively  in  this  direction,  after  staying  about  eighteen 
months  on  the  farm  he  commenced  work  in  a  wagon  and  blacksmith 
shop.  This  kind  of  employment  did  not  prove  altogether  con- 
genial to  his  tastes,  and  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  brush 
making  business  in  Trenton,  K.  J.  He  remained  there  only  a 
short  time  however,  in  fact,  only  about  three  months,  but  in 
this  brief  tune  was  revealed  the  davm.  of  his  inventive  genius. 
He  invented  the  brush  di'awers'  vise,  now  universally  used  for  hold- 
ing the  block,  the  old  fashion,  so  detrimental  to  health,  being  to  hold 
it  against  the  breast.  Another  fact  worth  mentioning,  as  showing 
the  still  remaining  appreciation  of  his  genius  as  manifested  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  his  career,  is  that  the  apprentices  in  the  same  shop 
to-day,  though  thirty-five  years  have  since  elapsed,  still  rehgiously 
preserve  mementoes  of  his  early  inventive  skill.  At  the  crossing 
of  the  Assanpink  was  a  repair  shop  connected  with  cotton 
mills  in  the  vicinity.  This  shop  had  a  door  cut  across  the  cen- 
tre, the  upper  half  standing  open,  on  warm  nimmer  days ;  young 
Andi'cw's  eyes  often  peered  inquisitively  over  this  semi-closed  door 
into  the  mysterious  realm  of  whirling  cyhnders,  rushing  pistons, 
confused  interlacing  of  belts  and  mingled  clatter  of  swiftly  moving 
wheels  beyond.  It  was  a  world  of  mystery  to  liim.  He  longed  to 
explore  its  hidden  mysteries,  to  solve  its  perplexing  problems.  In 
those  days  no  one  could  be  admitted  as  an  apprentice  without  previ- 
ously paying  $500.  This  was  an  insm-mountable  barrier.  But  brusli 
making  had  lost  its  cL;  rms.  A  spirit  of  restless  discontent  possessed 
liini — that  restlessness  and  discontent  so  often  the  concomitant  of  gc- 
uius,  and  so  often  the  presage  of  its  boldest  and  most  daring  flights. 
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On  a  pleasant  April  day  of  18;3G,  unknown  to  liis  friends,  alone 
and  on  foot,  and  witli  all  liis  earthly  possessions  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, young  Campbell,  now  only  fifteen  years  old,  started  forth 
in  quebt  of  his  fortunes.  Ho  was  not  successful  at  the  outset.  lie 
had  no  AUachn's  lamp — no  genii  to  appear  at  his  summons  and 
obey  liis  behests.  There  was  no  ghnmier  of  romance  in  it,  scarcely 
one  of  joy,  except  that  of  independence  and  the  nobihty  of  pride  in- 
dependence brings  ^\'ith  it.  Foot-sore  and  weary,  his  first  day's 
journey  brought  him  to  the  Schuylkill  Kivcr;  he  could  find  no  bet- 
ter employment  than  driving  on  a  canal.  He  accepted  the  situation, 
however,  and  soon  arose  to  the  position  of  slack-water  pilot.  Boy 
though  he  was,  by  Ins  quick  perceptions  and  ready  repartee,  he  be- 
came known  throughout  the  canal  region  as  "  Yank."  Six  months' 
life  and  labors  on  the  canal  sufiiccd  him.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
we  find  him  again  on  his  travels,  his  cognomen,  "  Yank,"  boyish,  but 
prcpossessmg  face,  keen  w'it  and  winning  ways,  being  his  only  capital, 
lie  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  Alton,  111.  Here  he  apprenticed 
hinit  jlf  to  a  carriage  and  wagon  maker.  Dm-ing  the  progress  of  liis 
apprenticeship  he  invented  several  machiFies,  lightening  labor  very 
materially  in  this  department  of  mechanical  industry.  Before  reach- 
ing liis  majority  he  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  as  a  skilled  me- 
chanic that  he  was  offered  a  leading  j^o.-itlon  in  a  new  manufactur- 
ing company.  He  accepted  the  position,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to 
his  anticipations,  though  through  no  fault  of  liis,  and  he  accordingly 
abandoned  it,  and  employed  himself  for  a  time  in  making  models, 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  business  of  carriage  maker  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  continued  in  tliis  business  four  years,  and  in  this 
time  furnished  designs  for  carriages  which  at  once  commended  them- 
selves to  the  popular  taste,  and  were  ^ndely  adopted  throughout  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Union.  Many  still  remember  the  mammoth 
omnibus,  the  "  Great  "Western,"  as  it  was  called,  which  he  construct- 
ed. It  would  seat  forty-eight  persons,  and  for  years  carried  passen- 
gers to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis. 
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The  mind  of  Mr.  Campbell  continued  inventive  and  progressive. 
An  expert  at  carriage  making,  and  having  made  all  seeming  possible 
improvements  in  this  speciality  of  labor,  he  tm-ned  his  attention  to 
other  branches  of  mechanical  industiy.  At  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  which 
place  he  moved  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  spring,  1847,  his  skill  as  a  me- 
chanic became  so  favorably  known  that  he  received  apphcations  from 
the  surrounding  country  for  miles  about  to  apply  the  heahng  art  to  all 
the  delapidated  machinery,  from  a  saw  mill  to  a  printing  press.  It 
was  a  heterogenious  kind  of  work,  but  he  liked  it,  for  it  kept  in  Hvely 
activity  his  creative  faculties.  "While  here  he  invented  a  machine  for 
making  match  and  pill  boxes.  He  had  to  combat  many  difficulties, 
such  as  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  making  patterns  and  castings, 
but,  by  perseverance,  he  overcame  them  all  and  perfected  a  machine 
capable  of  turning  out  fifty  boxes  a  minute.  It  was  a  novel  and 
valuable  invention  at  the  time,  and  in  the  hands  of  many  persons, 
would  have  formed  the  stepping-stone  to  great  wealth.  In  1850  we 
find  Mr.  Campbell  a  resident  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  he  here  entered  en- 
ergetically upon  the  manufactm'e  of  match  and  pill  boxes,  but  find- 
ing certain  parties  over-zealously  cm'ious  to  ferret  out  the  secret  of 
his  invention,  he  disappointed  them  l)y  its  ruthless  destruction,  and 
having  thus  put  liis  enemies  at  bay,  ho  took  the  superintendence  of 
l)ridge  building.  Here  his  inventive  powers  stood  liim  in  good 
stead.  Being  in  M-ant  of  some  means  to  give  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  skewbacks  of  a  long  bridge  across  a  difficult  stream,  he  in- 
vented a  perfect  measure  by  using  the  weight  of  a  wire  in  connec- 
tion with  its  length.  He  did  not  remain  long  here.  Ill-fortune 
swept  away  Ids  ]-)ro])ci'ty,  deatli  snatched  away  his  only  child — for 
he  had  married  fom*  years  liefore,  while  living  in  Colmnbia,  Mo. — 
lie  returned  to  Missouri,  settled  in  Linn  County,  reared  himself  a  log 
cabin  and  workshop,  and  lioro  repaired  and  built  machinery,  accord- 
ing to  the  varied  demands  for  mechanical  appliances  in  this  new  but 
rapidly  developing  country  of  the  West.  He  would  take  hold  of 
anytlung,  in  fact,  and  sucli  was  the  confidence  in  his  genius  that  on 
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moitf  than  one  occasion,  he  was  called  upon  by  his  noiglibors  to 
perform  quite  difficult  sui-gical  operations,  which  he  did  with  great 
success. 

Now  we  come  to  a  new  and  important  era  in  tlie  career  of  Mr. 
Cami^bell.     Wliile  still  residing  in  Linn  County,  Mo.,  lie  first  be- 
came aware,  tln-ough  the  post  office,  of  tlie  oft'cr  of  Mr.  George 
Bruce,  of  $1,000  for  the  production  of  a  printing  press  to  be  turned 
by  hand,  to  cost  $500,  and  to  print  six  hundred  copies  per  hour.    He 
at  once  entered  the  field  as  competitor  of  so  captivating  a  prize, 
completed  liis  designs,  and  wrote  to  a  house  in  New  Yoik  City,  to 
secure  its  aid  in  buikhng  the  required  machine.     His  proposition 
met  with  only  a  chscouraguig  response,  and  accordingly,  in  tlie  simi 
mer  of  1853,  he  visited  New  York,  hoping  to  meet  with  l)cttcr  suc- 
cess.    He  was  disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his  mission,  Init  the 
visit  was  not  without  some  good  results.     A  man  leavin"-  Missouri 
with  only  $15  in  liis  pocket,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  nnich  lei't 
to  indulge  in  sight-seeing  in  the  great  conmiercial  metropolLs ;  he 
managed  to  spare  enough,  however,  to  pay  for  one  entrance  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  but  he  made  the  best  use  of  it,  and  spent  a  whole 
,  day  inspectmg  its  world  of  diversified  fabrics  :md  inventions  ;  not  a 
single  machine  escaped  his  searcliing  study  of  its  design  and  con- 
strnction.     Many  visitors  followed  him  in  his  rambles,  attracted  by 
the  uniqueness  and  originality  of  liis  criticisms.     A  stranger  to  him, 
discerning  the  extent  and  bent  of  liis  inventive  faculties,  mrule  a 
proposition  to  him  to  resume,  in  New  York,  the  construction  of 
match   and   piU   boxes.     The   result  was,  he  retm-ned    home  nnd 
brought  his  family  on  to  New  York  with  him,  carrying  out  tlsis 
proposition.     The  stranger,  however,  failed  to  carry  out  his  pro- 
posals, and  the  scheme  fell  through.     Mr.  Campbell  was  accordin-r. 
ly  compelled  to  try  some  other  means  to  gain  a  living.     He  became 
acquainted  witli  a  Doctor  Pittman,  of  Mattewan,  who  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  invention  of  a  feeder  for  printing  presses,  at  this 
<ime  a  much  desired  improvement.     He  succeeded  in  a  few  days  in 
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making  a  machine  in  wood  that  worked  exceedingly  well.  There 
had  been  a  premimn  offered  by  Mr.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  Sun^ 
to  whom  lie  at  once  apphed.  As  Mr.  Beacli  did  not  build  machin- 
ery, he  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Hoe  <Sc  Co.  This  firm  pronounced 
it  an  impossibihty,  and  refused  to  look  at  his  macliine.  He  theiv 
called  upon  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  whose  answer  at  first  was  about  th»i 
same  as  that  of  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  but,  after  giving  Mj-.  A.  B. 
Taylor,  a  shght  description  of  the  machine,  he  induced  him  to  visit 
his  house  and  see  it.  The  result  was  an  agreement  to  undertake 
its  construction.  From  the  installment  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  the 
factory  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  on  the  28th  January,  1854,  dates  his 
new  life.  To  a  man  who  had  longed  for  years  the  opportunity  of 
working  in  a  machine  sliop  with  the  privilege  of  superintending  tlie 
whole  without  any  restraint,  and  all  the  operatives  subject  to 
his  order,  without  question,  was  a  great  stride.  Mr.  Campbell 
at  once  set  to  work  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  printing 
press.  After  two  years  of  patient  toil,  and  invention  of  sev- 
eral beautiful  mechanical  movements  and  apphances,  among 
wliich,  is  the  sheet  fly,  now  used  on  the  Biillock  press,  lie 
abandoned  the  preceding  machine  as  a  failure,  not  because 
the  sheet  could  not  be  fed  by  macliinery,  but  because  it 
could  not  be  fed  profitably.  Mr.  Taylor  became  satisfied  that  liis 
money  had  been  well  spent  that  had  schooled  Mr.  Campbell  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  printing  press,  and  consequently  offered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman.  On  January  1,  1856,  he  entered  upon  his  newly 
assigned  duties,  and  became  favorably  known  to  the  printers  of  New 
York  by  his  curing  the  ills  of  a  Hoe  press  that  had  been  worked 
upon  by  all  the  press  builders  and  jobbers  in  the  city,  including  the 
builders  themselves,  for  twelve  years,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tliis  press 
was  well  known  for  its  defects,  and  their  correction  was  considered 
impossible.  The  press  had  been  purchased,  about  January  1, 1856, 
by  the  Hecker  Brothers,  out  of  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.'s  shop,  to  print 
The  Churchman  on,  but  its  old  defects  were  still  a  hindrance  to  its 
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success.  During  the  month  of  Januury  Mr.  Campbell  cored  it  of 
tlie  defect,  wliicli  is  known  as  slurring.  .  This  thoroughly  introduced 
him  to  the  public,  and  procured  for  the  establishment  an  enviable 
rcjmtation.  During  his  connection  with  IMr.  Taylor,  which  termin- 
ated in  April,  1858,  he  had  l)ecome  so  well-known  that  he  was  at 
once  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  means  to  engage  in  business  on 
his  own  accor.n*.  Until  1861  he  built  after  his  own  designs  the  well- 
known  N?f  ler  press.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  April, 
1861,  he  became  embarrassed,  and  temporarily  had  to  give  up  busi- 
ness. JJe  was  soon  imder  way  again,  for  we  Und  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing JiJy  he  had  on  exhibition  an  entirely  new  machine,  known 
as  the  •'  Country  Press,"  which  has  since  acquired  great  popularity 
for  ita  pimplicity  and  efficiency,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
present  "  Campbell  Press  "Works,"  that  now  occupies  twelve  city  lots, 
and  employs  a  capital  of  S250,000.  In  December,  1869,  the  "  Com- 
bination Press"  was  first  introduced.  Although  imperfect,  it 
marked  a  new  era  in  fine  printing,  and  has  just  carried  off  the  hon- 
ors at  the  American  Institute  Fair  of  1871.  And  tliis  reminds  us 
that  he  presented  this  magnificent  press  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chicago 
sufferers — a  magnificent  gift,  indicating  the  hberal  character  of  the 
man.  Its  merits  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  inteUigent 
printers  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  tliis  country.  Orders  have  been  re- 
ceived for  presses  to  go  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
fine  engravings  of  Dore,  under  his  own  supervision.  This  is  a 
marked  honor,  as  the  order  is  from  one  of  the  largest  houses  m  Lon- 
don, and  made  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  market 
by  the  principal  manager.  Other  new  presses  are  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, wliich  promise  to  greatly  improve  the  quahty  of  printing 
in  aU  its  various  branches,  if  they  are  as  successful  as  his  previous 
efforts  have  been. 

The  above  sketch  of  Mr.  Campbell's  life  as  an  inventor  presents 
in  an  epitomized  fonn  the  leading  events  marking  his  career.  Few 
lives  present  a  plainer  record  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
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sistent  fidelity  to  a  grand  and  noble  end.  The  probability  is  that  he 
has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence.  His  faith 
and  industry  has  been  crowned  with  a  success  partially  commensui-ate 
with  his  merits.  Long  years  of  usefulness,  and  possibly  other  im- 
portant inventions — for  liis  brain  is  never  idle — ^it  is  to  be  hoped> 
still  He  before  him.  It  has  abeady  been  stated  that  he  married  in 
early  life.  A  devoted  wile  and  a  large  and  interesting  family  still 
live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  In  social  life  he  is  the  most 
companionable  and  genial  of  men,  and  his  Hljerality  is  large  though 
unostentatious. 


WILLIAM  S.  CARR 

/^{-j^B5^^?nE  marc'li  of  iinj»n)vcinent  uliicli   led   to  the  adoption  of 
t/M    our  modern  system  of  sewerage,  banished,  liappilj  for  the 
/^^   suhibrity   of    large    and    crowded    cities,    tliosc    offensive 
features  of  domestic  life,  the  night  vaults,  and  their  numcr- 
"  ous  attendant  nuisances,  and  introduced  in  tlieir  stead  the  valuable 
invention  of  the  water-closet  in  its  various  forms.     In  this  notable 
progress,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  American  cities  have  always  been 
in  advance  of  the  older  European  communities,  and  American  in- 
ventors have  led  the  van  in  the  selection  of  the  most  approved  stvles 
of  those  useful  and  convenient  appliances  of  city  life.    There  is  now 
therefore,  no  town  of  any  magnitude  in  this  country  which  still  ad- 
heres to  the  old  system.     Every  village,  even,  which  has  access  to  a 
good  supply  of  water,  that  can  be  utilized  fir  distribution  b}'  means 
of  pipes,  has  its  net-work  of  sewers,  and  every  house  of  modern  con- 
struction is  supplied  with  its  stationary  wash-stands,  bath-rooms,  and 
water-closets,    the  general  adoption  of  which   has  marked  a  new 
era  in  sanitary  amelioration,  throughout  the  United  States  especially. 
Those  who  have  contributed  to  introduce  the  best  forms  of  tlie 
conveniences  in  question,  though  less  known  by  name  in  connection 
with  such  valuable  improvements  than  the  projectors  of  inventions 
that   are   more   likely  to    be  the  subjects  of  conversation,  are   in 
every  respect  more  entitled  than  the  latter  to  public  gratitude,  as 
the  benefactors  of  society.     They  have  insured  us  against  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  which  is  the  prolitic  parent  of  disease,  and  have  more 
perhaps  thau   any  other  industrial  class  protected  us  against  those 
fatal  epidemics  that  decimated  the  dwellers  in  towns,  which,  till  the 
adoption  of   the  new  system,  were  cursed  with  polluted  air,   and 
were  constantly  liable  to  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  disease. 
A  comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortality  before  with  thoso  sinc3  tlic 
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institution  of  water-closets,  can  alone  lead  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
sanitary  benefits  which  these  ingenious  mechanics  have  been  instru- 
mental in  confeiTing  upon  the  population  of  large  cities.  While, 
however,  in  this  respect  American  inventors  and  mechanics  have 
excelled  their  European  contemporaries,  there  are  certain  Americans 
who  hare  excelled  all  othere  of  their  countiymen  laboring  in  the 
same  pui*suit.  We  might  refer  to  several  to  whom  society  in  this 
particular  owes  a  heavy  debt,  but  to  none  probably  such  a  weight 
of  obligation  as  to  William  S.  Carr,  the  well-known  patentee  of  the 
numerous  pumps,  valves  and  water-closets  which  are  now  found  in 
almost  every  house  of  any  pretension  on  this  continent.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  inventions  of  this  character  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  him.  He  has  likewise  invented  all  manner  of 
cocks  and  bibbs  for  basins  and  water  coolers,  and  is,  above  all,  the 
inventor  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  pumps  now  in  use  in  ships  and 
dwellings,  and  considered  essential  both  in  sea-faring  and  domestic 
life. 

W.  S.  CaiT  &  Co.,  manufacture  at  their  extensive  foundry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  in  what  is  known  as  Mott  Haven, 
where  they  carry  on  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
employing  over  a  hundred  skilled  operatives.  Every  portion  of 
the  several  articles  produced  at  their  factory  is  constructed  of 
the  best  material  and  finished  in  the  most  satisfactory  style. 
There  is  not  a  screw,  nor  pin,  nor  pipe  which  cannot  he  depended 
on,  and  it  would  defy  the  closest  scrutiny  to  find  a  flaw  iu  the  iron 
or  brass  which  is  used  in  any  of  the  processes  they  employ.  This 
firm  have  their  office  and  warerooms  at  Nos.  106,  108  and  110  Cen- 
tre street.  A  visit  to  their  factory  at  Mott  Haven,  would  be  found 
instructive  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  witnessing  the  skill  and 
accuracy  with  which  machinery  can  be  applied  to  the  fashioning  of 
metallic  utensib.  A  call  at  their  warerooms  on  Centre  street  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  their  manufactuies  and  the  care 
with  which  they  axe  fitted  for  unerring  use.  We  presume  that 
no  establishment    in   the  country  is    now  so  well    known  or  has 
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such  extensive  husiiiess  rolatiuns  in  every  j)art  of  the  Union.  It 
li;is  Mipj.lied  nearly  all  tlie  ju'incipal  liotela,  prisons  un<J  hospitals 
ticin  C,)iiehec  to  Nesv  Oi'leaiiB  with  closets  (.f  every  deseriptiun, 
lias  furnished  innumerable  d\vellinu;s,  steamers  and  ships  with  patent 
pumps  of  the  latest  and  he.^t  |)atterns,  and  is  constantly  en<ra^red  in 
l.lliii,-  orders  for  supplyin^^  newly  erected  edifices  throughout  tho 
c^'ntinent  with  its  valuable  and  desirable  inventioQd. 


HENRY  W.  CORBETT. 


ENRY  W.  CORBETT  was  bora  at  Westboro,  Massacbu- 
setts,  February  18,  1827.  His  fatber,  Ebjab  Corbett, 
established  one  of  tbe  first  ax  manufactories  in  Masscbu- 
cbusetts.  In  1832,  be  removed  to  White  Creek,  New  York,  and 
subsequently  settled  in  tbe  town  of  Jackson,  Washington  County, 
New  York.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Henry  entered  upon  a  clerkship) 
in  a  store  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  on  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  about  nine  months  of  the 
time  attended  the  Cambridge  Academy.  The  following  year  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  Proudfit  &  Fitch,  Salem  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York. 

In  the  Spring  of  1843,  he  went  to  New  York  City  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  his  former  employers,  to  enter  upon  a  new 
life  in  the  great  metropolis.  After  much  effort,  he  succeeding  in 
obtaining  a  situation  in  a  retail  dry-goods  store,  his  salary  being 
$3,50  per  week,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  board,  and  slept  on  the 
counter.  After  remaining  in  this  position  for  one  year,  he  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  store  in  Cedar 
Street,  New  York,  where  he  continued  as  long  as  the  firm  remained 
in  trade.  In  the  fall  of  1855,  he  was  offered  a  situation  in  the  dry- 
goods  house  of  Williams,  Bradford  &  Co.  He  remained  with  this 
firm  until  he  conceived  the  idea  of  shipping  a  stock  of  goods  to  the 
Territory  of  Oregon.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  be  informed  his  employ- 
ers that  he  desired  to  embark  in  this  enterprise  ;  and  he  proposed 
to  them,  if  they  would  join  him  in  the  enterprise,  he  would  divide 
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the  profits  with  them  They  inquired  of  him  Avhat  lie  knew  of  the 
country  and  its  prospects.  They  found  him  thoroughly  informed 
on  all  points,  and  so  implicitly  did  they  believe  in  the  success  of 
any  enterprise  that  his  judgment  approved,  that  they  at  once  fur- 
nished him  with  a  stock  of  goods,  and  cash  to  the  amount  of  $24,000 
— a  large  amount  of  credit  for  a  young  man  whose  credit  amounted 
to  only  $1,000,  from  his  savings.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  returned  to  New  York,  repaid  the  $24,000 — then  divided 
his  profits  of  $20,000,  with  those  who  assisted  him.  He  was  offered 
a  co-partnership  with  his  friends  in  New  York,  which  he  declined. 

In  February,  1853  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Jagger,  of 
Albany,  New  York  ;  and  in  the  following  May  he  returned  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  he  resumed  his  business,  and  Avas  greatly  pros- 
pered. 

He  now  has  an  extensive  Avholesale  hardware  house  in  Portland, 
having  two  resident  partners  in  that  ])lace,  and  one  in  New  York. 
All  his  business  enterprises  have  been  attended  with  marked  suc- 
cess, which  his  strict  integrity  and  untiring  energy  have  well  de- 
served. 

]\Ir.  Corbett  has  been  largely  interested  in  many  of  the  great 
enterprises  for  the  development  of  Oregon,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  the  erection  of  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  the  building  of  steamboats. 

In  1866,  he  took  the  contract  for  carrying  the  daily  mail  from 
Lincoln,  California,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles,  stocked  the  road  with  four-horse  teams  and 
coaches,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  community. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Corbett  was  in  early  life  a  Whig.  On  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Rej)ublican  party  of  Oregon  in  1860,  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  The  energy 
with  which  this  campaign  was  conducted,  reduced  the  Democratic 
majority  from  about  twenty-five  hundred  to  thirteen.  Hon.  I). 
Logan,  the  Republican  candidate  Ibr  Congress,  was  defeat cd  by  (tnly 
this  small  inajoiity. 
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On  the  br(>akin2;  nut,  of  tlic  war,  Mr.  CorLctt  saw  lli.-  iinjtortanco 
of  uniting  all  loyal  inm  undtr  tlic  name  of  the  I'liion  jiarty,  for  tin; 
purpose  of  crusliiii;^^  out  tln^'  party  of  Secession  in  the  State.  By 
the  i)roinpt  action  uf  the  Repuhlican  Central  Coininittee  in  making 
a  call,  early  in  18G2,  for  all  Uni(jn  men  to  join  flicm  in  a  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Eugene  City,  the  ]KTi]  <.f  the  Slate  was  averted. 
Mr.  Corbett  w^as  an  active  member  of  that  convention,  and  was 
instrumental  in  nominating  a  ticket  tliat  carried  the  State  by  about 
twenty-seven  thousand  majority.  During  the  war  he  was  active  in 
raising  money  for  the  Sanitary  and  Christion  Commissions,  and  con- 
tributed liberally  for  these  as  w^ell  as  other  worthy  objects. 

Mr.  Corbett  -was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1860,  that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 
He  was  a  member  of  th(^  Rei)ubliean  National  Convention  of  1868, 
which  nominated  (fraiit  and  Colfax. 

Fiilly  absorbed  in  his  extensive  business,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  Union  party  in  his  State,  Mr.  Corbett 
has  not  been  an  ardent  aspirant  for  political  preferment.  For  some 
years  he  served  the  City  of  Portland  as  a  member  of  its  Council, 
and  h.dd  th.'  olfice  of  City  Treasm'er.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
186(5,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Corbett  has  devoted  himself  wath  conscientious 
faithfuhu'ss  to  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  Pie  has  given 
much  itatieiit  thought  to  the  great  tinancial  questions  which  are 
now  demanding  attention.  On  these  important  topics  he  has  de- 
livered several  speeches,  which  are  marked  by  sound  reasoning  and 
wise  deductions.  On  the  11th  of  March,  186S.  he  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  Funding  Bill,  concluding  his  remarks  as  t'ollows  : 

"When  we  lonk  to  the  future  of  this  great  Republic,  embracing 
twenty-three  degrees  in  longitude  by  fifty-seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
with  all  varieties  of  climate,  ]iroducing  the  most  delicate  and  deli- 
cious fruits  of  the  South,  with  abundance  of  the  more  substantial 
productions  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  hardy  ].roductions  of  the 
North — when  we  contemplate  this  vast  and  varied  country,  its  cli- 
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mate,  its  production  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  luxury  of  man, 
the  vast  resources  of  all  its  varied  hidden  riches  of  the  earth,  com- 
prising metals  for  all  the  .most  substantial  and  useful  arts  of  life, 
with  all  the  most  precious  metals  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  man  ; 
test  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  it  sends  forth  its  fatness  in  living 
streams  of  oil  like  the  perenial  fountain  ;  add  to  these  our  beds  of 
coal,  our  forests  of  timber,  our  mountains  of  iron,  wliere  is  its  equal  ? 
Have  we  the  cajoacity  to  make  them  useful  ? — who  doubts  it  ? 
With  all  the  thousands  of  inventors,  combining  the  greatest  invent- 
ive genius  of  the  world,  we  can  outstrip  all  other  nations  combined. 
A  population  from  every  land  and  nation  under  the  sun,  aland  now 
happily  free  from  the  oppressor's  rod,  to  be  rebuilt  upon  a  firm  and 
enduring  foundation,  made  sacred  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  a 
million  of  our  noblest  sons. 

j'  Therefore,  let  us  not  crown  this  temple,  hewn  l)y  the  sweat  of 
so  many  brows,  reared  by  the  blood  of  so  many  brave  lads,  with  the 
cap-stone  of  repudiation.  Let  us  do  nothing,  as  a  great  and  noble 
and  suffering  peojjle,  that  shall  detract  from  the  honor  of  those 
that  lie  silent  and  cold  in  their  blood-bouirht  srraves,  with  nauy-lit 
but  their  country's  banner  over  them.  To  me,  Mr.  President,  my 
duty  is  ])lain  ;  my  duty  to  the  men  that  came  forward  to  supjily 
our  suffering  army,  to  succor  our  noble  boys  in  the  day  of  the  na- 
tional darkness  and  despair,  and  to  the  cai)italists  of  Germany,  of 
Frankfort,  that  took  our  securities,  and  spewed  out  the  rebel  bonds, 
and  gave  to  us  money,  the  sinew  of  war,  to  assist  us  in  maintaining 
the  life  of  the  nation.  I  need  not  the  example  of  other  nations  to 
tell  me  what  is  right  between  man  and  man  or  between  nation  and 
nation  ;  it  needs  not  the  shrewd  argument  of  a  lawyer  to  tell  me 
Avliat  is  due  to  my  creditor.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  I  regard 
more  sacred  in  life,  after  my  duty  to^my  God,  it  is  to  fulfill  all  my 
engagements,  l)oth  written  and  implied,  and  nothing  shall  drive  me 
from  (his  ])osition. 

'^]i'  this  be  important  and  right  in  private  affiiirs,  how  much 
more  ini]inrtant  in  ]»nblie  athiirs." 


COL.   W'ILLIA:^!  WILLIAMS   CHAPMAN'. 


foLONEL  WrLIJA:\I  WILLLVMS  CHAPMAN,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Chapman,  was  ])orn  at  Chacksbiirg, 
Hanson  County,  Virginia,  on  tlic  llth  day  of"  August, 
A.  1).  1  SOS,  received  an  English  education,  and  wliile  writing  in 
a  clerk^s  office  at  six  dollars  per  month,  studied  law  at  night,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  I>ar  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
March,  18o2,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Fee,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Arthur  and  Sarah  Ingraham,  of  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of 
Ibo;')  he  went  to  McComb,  Illinois,  then  very  sparsely  populated, 
and  practised  law.  In  the  spring  of  l.So5  settled  at  Burlington, 
Iowa.  It  was  then  under  the  Michigan  Territorial  Government, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Homer  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
When  Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Jackson  United  States  District- Attorney.  In  the  Ses- 
sions of  (Congress  of  L S3 7-8  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  were  divided, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1838  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Iowa.  During  his  term  of  service  the  boundary  question 
between  Iowa  and  Missouri  arose  and  came  before  Congress,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  House,  of 
which  the  late  Hon.  Garret  Davis  was  Chairman. 

In  1843  he  removed  to  Agency  City,  Wapello  County,  and 
represented  that  county  in  the  Convention  to  frame  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Boundary,  and  in- 
sisted upon  extending  it  to  ^Missouri  River,  which  was  adopted ; 
also  inaugurated  the  appropriation  of  .100,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
School  Fund.  In  the  spring  of  IS-tZ,  some  acquaintances  having 
returned  and  giving  a  glowing  account  of  Oregon,  he  gathered  up 
two  ox  teams,  constructed  with  one  a  comfortable  bed  for  his  wife, 
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and  started  for  Oregon  ;  bis  family  consisted  of  five  sons  and  two 
daugLters.  In  1848  he  went  to  California  gold  mines;  met 
Governor  Lane,  and  was  persuaded  to  go  with  him  back  to 
Oregon  and  assist  in  organizing  the  Territory  ;  consented,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Marion  County  (Salem) ;  prepared, 
compiled,  and  put  through  a  code  of  laws,  known  as  the  "  Steam- 
boat Code."  In  1849  became  one  of  three  joint  proprietors  of 
"  Portland,"  then  not  exceeding  a  half  dozen  persons.  No  pains 
in  time  or  money  was  spared  to  set  it  forward ;  commerce  was 
opened  with  CaUfornia,  by  the  purchase  of  an  ocean  steamer, 
"  The  Gold  Hunter,"  which  ran  successfully  for  a  little  time,  but 
proved  a  total  loss.  In  1855  took  a  company  to  Roger's  River 
Indian  War ;  served  there  three  months.  In  1856  recruited 
the  same  company,  and  was  elected  colonel,  and  commanded  the 
Southern  battalion,  composed  mostly  of  miners  and  settlers  of 
Southern  Oregon.  In  1858  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
same  county.  In  1859  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  Oregon. 
When  he  entered  the  office  the  land  claim  business  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  ;  knotty  questions  were  postponed,  maps 
incomplete,  and  the  issue  of  patents  delayed. 

In  1803  or  18G4  a  bill  was  about  to  pass  Congress  for  a  grant 
of  land  for  a  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  the  Columbia  River,  in 
Oregon,  but  was  so  framed  that  it  would  have  been  exclusively  to 
the  interest  of  California  and  under  the  control  of  one  company,  with 
its  office  and  influence  in  California.  Surveys  were  being  made, 
and  Oregonians  were  being  induced  to  petition  and  memorialize 
for  its  passage.  A  public  meeting  was  being  held  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Eugene  City,  and  being  in  attendance  at  court  there 
his  attention  was  more  particularly  attracted  to  the  subject.  He 
saw  at  once  if  the  bill  passed  in  that  shape. that  Portland  and 
Oregon  would  for  a  long  time  be  left  out ;  that  not  until  it  could 
reach  Oregon  from  California  would  any  road  be  built  in  Oregon. 
To  obviate  this  he  turned  the  meeting  into  the  support  of  a 
resolution  asking  Congress  and  instructing  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  insist  upon  a  division  of  the  measure,  giving 
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that   [>art    in    (Jrcj^ou  to   an  Oregon   company,  to  begin   at  Port- 
land. 

This  bill  was  so  amended.  The  Oreuon  part  is  built  two  hun- 
dred milesfrom  Portland,  and  the  California  end  has  not  yet  reached 
the  mountains. 

In  1808  railroad  and  couunercial  interests  were  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  He  Avas  again  elected  to  the  Legislature  ; 
procured  tlie  passage  of  a  bill  subsidizing  tow  and  pih^t  Ijoats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  Avhich  has  given  to  the  entrance  of 
that  river  a  safety  equal  to  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 

From  the  earliest  period  when  the  subject  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad  was  agitated  he  earnestly  advocated  the  route  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Portland,  by  way  of  Snake  River,  as  the  line  in  tn<c  interest 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  every  session  of  the  Legislature 
from  1850,  when  he  has  been  a  member  of  it,  gives  evidence  of 
his  efforts  in  its  behalf.  In  18()7  the  subject  was  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  A  connnittee  of  seventeen  was  appointed  by 
the  citizens  of  Portland  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  railroad 
system  of  Oregon.  He  was  made  chairman,  and  prepared  a  re- 
port of  the  several  lines  necessary  to  the  interest  of  Oregon, 
dwelling  lengthily  upon  the  Salt  Lake  and  Columbia  River  route, 
every  one  of  which  are  now  being  carried  out.  A  large  number 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Portland  filed  articles  of  incorporation, 
organized,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  company.  This 
was  done  more  than  two  years  ago.  It  Avas  hoped  that  by  dili- 
gent efforts  Congressional  aid  could  be  obtained.  Finally  the 
right  was  obtained.  Then  the  State,  at  his  instance,  granted  aid 
to  the  amount  of  two  or  tiiree  millions  of  dollars.  So  carefully 
has  the  enterprise  been  handled,  that,  almost  unaided,  it  is  likely 
to  prove  a  success. 

It  was  not  for  the  gains  that  it  was  undertaken,  although  it  was 
clear  that  it  would  pay.  The  straggle  for  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  has  its  foundation  in  the  necessities  of  the  people  for 
free  and  cheap  transportation  on  the  Columbia,  and  an  outlet  for 
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the  products  of  people  four  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  without 
any  outlet.  He  is  now  in  N.  Y.  city,  transacting  some  business  in 
connection  with  the  enterprise.  Many  diflSculties  and  disappoint- 
ments are  encountered.  The  enterprise  has  the  opposition  of  the 
North  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific.  Those  two  roads  desire  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  regardless  of  what 
it  may  cost  the  people  in  freights. 

Col.  Chapman  has  always  been  respected  for  his  moral  worth 
as  well  as  for  his  professional  ability  ;  and  he  has  enjoyed  in  no 
small  measure  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  officers  of  his 
State,  not  only  on  account  of  his  boldness  and  force  of  character, 
but  also  for  his  peculiar  practical  knowledge  of  matters  connect- 
ed, with  his  profession  and  business.  His  energies  have  mostly 
been  directed  to  railway  afiairs  lately,  and  therefore  he  is  enabled 
to  readily  comprehend  the  many  embarrassing  questions  which 
frequently  arise  in  the  execution  of  his  labors.  Possessing  quick 
perceptions,  he  rapidly  draws  his  inferences,  and  seldom  changes 
his  conclusions.  There  is  nothing  erratic  in  his  composition  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  an  even  temperament  which  rarely  subjects 
any  man  to  severe  criticism.  Col.  Chapman  is  self-made  and  self- 
reliant  ;  and  his  services  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  usefulness  to 
the  public  at  large.  And  the  leading  capitahsts  should  come 
forward  in  helping  a  railway  that  will  be  of  such  national  import- 
ance. 


HKNKY    T).    COOKP],    ESQ. 

OOVIiKNOll    OF    DISTUICT    OF    tOLUMHIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Washington  Sunday  Gazette  for  the  followiug  notice 

'^-^^'-^EXRY  D.  COOKE,  of  the  eminent  finn  of  Jay  Cooke 
^  .^  &  Co.,  Banker^!,  and  President  of  tlie  First  National  Bank 
'y^  ii}  of  Wash i no-ton,  beloved  as  a  Christian  philantliropist,  re- 
spected as  a  valuable  and  M'orthy  citizen,  distini;-nished  as  a  liberal 
patron  of  every  well-<levised  plan  f)r  the  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  residents  of  tliis  disti'ict,  and  ever  jirominent 
in  advancing  every  movement  having  for  its  purpose  the  perma- 
nence and  prosperity  of  the  National  Capital,  was  born  November 
23d,  1826,  in  the  town  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  His  distinguished 
father,  the  Hon.  Ehitheros  Cooke,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  that  section  of  the  State,  and  for  many  years  one  v-f  its  most 
prominent  and  influential  citizens,  and  an  early  and  cflBo'ont  advo- 
cate of  all  enterprises  looking  to  internal  improvements,  especially 
in  the  perfection  of  plans  and  projects  for  building  canals  and  rail- 
roads. In  comiection  with  Ex-President  "William  Henry  E..irrison, 
the  lion.  Ehitheros  Cook  organized  the  first  railroad  company,  and 
constructed  the  first  thirty  miles  of  railroad  ever  built  west  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  This  was  the 
third  railroad  started  in  the  United  States,  and  it  now  constitutes  a 
part  of  a  continuous  line  between  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  and  is 
known  as  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Sandusky  Railroad. 

Mr.  Cooke's  father  was  also  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State 
of  Ohio, .pre-eminent  as  an  advocate,  and  remarkable  for  hit.  uni- 
form success  before  a  jui-y.     His  fame  was  such  that  lie  was  fre- 
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quently  called  to  the  assistance  of  clients  living  in  the  adjoining 
States  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.     He  also  enjoyed  the  rare  and 
distinguished  honor  of  being  admitted  to  full  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.     During  his  public  life  he  was  a  member 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and,  as  the  colleague  of  Corwin,  Stansbury, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  Ohio,  he  held  high  rank  as  their  peer. 
As  a  gentleman  of  ample  i-esources,  he  afforded  to  his  children  the 
means  of  a  liberal  education,  of  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
fiilly  availed  himself.     He  entered  Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  winter  of  1839-40,  and  remained  there  two 
years,  and  then  finished  his  collegiate  course  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Kentucky,  graduating  and  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  August,  1854,     He  graduated  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
class,  one  embracing  names  since  distinguished  as  soldiers  and  states- 
men.' 

Mr.  Cooke,  after  graduating,  entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother, 
Pitt  Cooke,  of  the  firm  of  Beecher  &  Cooke.  He  continued  his 
legal  studies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  there  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  hterary  journals  and  magazines  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporary  friend  of  the  brilliant  and  nmch  lamented 
Joseph  C.  ISTeal,  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Char- , 
coal  Sketches,  and  other  popular  Avorks. 

In  1846-7,  Mr.  Cooke's  health  being  somewhat  impaired  by 
severe  study  and  close  application,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
consular  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  "William  G.  Morehead, 
then  United  States  Consul,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Polk,  at  Valparaiso,  Chili.  Before  sailing  from  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Cooke  engaged  to  correspond  regularly  with  the  United  States 
Gazette,  then  edited  by  Hon.  Jos.  E.  Chandler,  and  with  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  then  under  the  editorial  management  of  the 
late  Hon.  Henry  J.  liaymond,  and  owned  by  General  James  Wat- 
son Webb.  CoiTespondence  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  was  at 
that  time  very  rare,  and  the  pecuniary  considerations  extended  t<' 
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Mr.  Cooke  were  of  the  most  liberal  natoi-e.     In  this  connection,  as 
subsequent  events  will  show,  lie  was  enabled  to  render  the  country 
an  important  service.     While  the  barque  Eortensia,  in  which  Mr. 
Cooke  had  sailed,  was  off  the  Bermudas,  it  encountered  a  violent 
hurricane,  was  thrown  on  her  beaiu  ends,  and  with  her  masts  car- 
ried away,  and  her  bulwarks  stove  in,  was  in  a  leaky  and  sinking 
condition.     The  buoyant  nature  of  her  cargo,  however,  saved  her 
from  sinking,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  storm,  which  had  lasted 
fur  four  or  five  days,  jury-masts  were  rigged,  and  being  in  the  track 
of  the  Is^orth-east  Trade  Winds,  the  ship  carried  sail  enough  to  run 
before  the  "  Trades,"  which  blew  the  vessel  in  the  direction  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Carribeau  , 
Sea.     They  attempted  to  make  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  the 
difficulty  of  managing  the  vessel  prevented  this,  but  they  succeeded 
in  enterhig  the  harbor  of  the  Swedish  Island  of  St.  Thomas.    Here 
Mr.  Cooke  was  detained  over  a  montli  before  securing  a  vessel  in 
which  to  leave  the  island. 

But  his  active  and  practical  mind  did  not  remain  unemployed. 
Hon.  David  I^aar,  of  New  Jersey,  was  then  oiir  commercial  agent 
at  St.  Thomas.  To  Mr.  Cooke  he  suggested  the  idea  of  a  line  of 
steamers,  to  run  directly  from  I^ew  York  to  Chagres,  thence  across 
the  Isthmus  up  to  California  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Cooke,  fully  compre- 
hending the  value  and  importance  of  thooO  suggestions,  gathered  in 
their  support  many  statistics,  and  through  the  medium  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  United  States  Gazette  and  the  ISew  York 
Cmrier  am.d  Enquirer,  he  made  the  idea  so  feasible  and  attractive 
as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  entire  country.  At  the  same  time, 
and  subsequently,  these  valuable  facts  and  figures  were  embodied  in 
his  official  dispatches  from  the  Consular  Office  of  Mr.  Morehead,  at 
Valparaiso,  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  strong  and  favorable 
impression  made  by  these  dispatches  upon  the  mind  of  ex-President 
Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  secured  for  the  project  his  un- 
qualified endorsement,  and  in  the  next  message  of  Mr.  Polk,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  he  mentioned  this  pro- 
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ject  for  favorable  consideration.  Congress,  entertaining  the  same 
views,  acted  promptly  in  the  matter,  and  in  a  little  over  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  suggestion  a  steam  frigate  was  built, 
and  a  line  of  steamers  were  in  actual  operation  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship 
Company,  of  which  Howland  and  Aspinwall  were  the  leading  and 
controlling  spirits. 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Cooke,  as  supercargo,  visited  Cali- 
foraia  in  charge  of  a  ship  laden  with  supplies  for  the  United  States 
army,  and  with  general  merchandize,  and  during  the  two  or  three 
succeeding  years  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  commercial  pursuits, 
being;  eng-ao^ed  in  trading  between  San  Francisco  and  South  Ameri- 
can  ports.  The  general  knowledge  possessed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
his  power  of  application  in  turning  this  knowledge  to  the  best 
account,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  for  one  voyage,  being  unable 
to  procure  a  competent  ship-master,  he  successfully  navigated  the 
vessel  himself. 

During  the  progress  of  Mr.  Cooke's  mercantile  business  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  finding  difficulty  in  procuring  transportation  for  his 
merchandize,  he  purchased  the  Kamdhamaha,  a  fore-top  sail 
schooner,  for  his  use,  and  took  out  the  fii*st  register  ever  issued  to  an 
American  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  most  interesting  incident  in  the  early  California  life  of  Henry 
D.  Cooke,  connects  him  with  the  history  of  the  first  rich  specimens 
of  gold  that  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  1848.  He  was  at 
Monterey,  in  his  schooner,  the  KamdhamaJia,  unable  to  secure  a 
captain  and  crew  for  her,  because  of  the  attractive  power  of  the 
gold-mines,  which  had  drawn  thither  the  few  settlers  and  others 
then  temporarily  sojourning  in  that  distant  land.  The  American 
Consul  (Mr.  Larkin),  had  brought  from  the  mines  the  fii'st  beautiful 
specimen  of  gold,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  sending  it  at  once  to 
Washington,  as  a  present  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Buchanan,  in  order  that  the  Government  might  form  some  idea  of 
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the  value  of  tlic  i  icli  ])0?scssi()iis  it  liad  just  acquired  bj  treaty  <>r 
j)urcliase,  at  the  eonehisioii  of  the  Mexican  war.  Pronipted  hy 
laudable  aiviI»itioti,  ^\v.  (^ooke  received  fVoni  tlie  consul  the  luuip  of 
precious  metal,  with  letters  and  re{>orts  diivcted  to  and  |trei»ared 
for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  takini;-  the  coniniand  and  navi^atic^i: 
of  the  schooner  into  bis  own  hands,  with  an  insutiicient  crew,  he 
set  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  f!;reat  Pacific  for  a  ])ort  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  at  which  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  succeeded  in  forwarding 
to  Washino-ton  tlu;  iirst  s[>ecinien  of  California  gold  that  reached 
the  National  Capital  after  the  discovery  of  gohl  in  California,  in 
May,  1848. 

In  commercial  enterprises  Mr.  Ccokc  was  very  prosperous,  and, 
toward  the  close  of  1849,  be  returned  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
married  in  Utica,  New  York,  his  jtrt'sent  wife,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Erastus  Humphreys,  an  eminent  physieian  of  that  city.  ]\Irs. 
Cooke,  sharing  tlie  bonoi's  won  by  the  high  character,  rectitude,  and 
business  tact  of  her  distinguished  busband,  bas  tilled  her  exalted, 
social  position  witb  great  dignity  and  grace,  and,  g<jverned  by  |)ro- 
found  religious  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  she  has  made  her 
residence  a  temple  of  peace  and  the  home  of  a  reiined  and  elegant 
bospitalit}' ;  wbile  to  the  worthy  ])oor  she  has  been  a  muniticent 
and  generous  benefactress. 

After  the  acquisition  of  a  large  fortune  by  steady  industi-y  and 
uniform  success,  Mr.  Cooke's  entire  means  were  swept  away  by 
losses  occasioned  by  the  terrible  fires  that  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  incidental  business  relations  with  other  sufferers.  Ab 
thougb  forced  to  commence  again  from  the  foundation,  be  did  so 
witb  a  cheerful  heart,  and  without  the  slightest  discourao-ement. 
lie  established  himself  in  Pbiladelpbia,  assuming  charge  of  the 
tinancial  department  of  the  JS^oHh  American  and  Initd  SUitei 
Gas<'tte,  then  edited  and  controlled  by  the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael, 
and  recently  Mayor  of  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia.  Having  tendered 
to  liim  increased  pecuniary  facilities  from  Ohio,  to  take  cbarge  of 
tbe  Sanduslcy  Gazette^  one  of  tbe  leading  dailies  of  tbat  State,  and 
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with  the  view  principally  of  advocatincr  certain  railroad  enterprises, 
Mr,  Cooke  gave  up  liis  position  in  Philadel])hia.  and  removed  to 
Sandusky.  His  family  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  Michigan,  South- 
ern, and  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  his  advocacy  of 
these  vast  undertakings  proved  a  great  success. 

While  editing  the  Sandushy  Register,  Mr.  Cooke  was  chosen  one 
jf  the  Presidential  electors  f  3r  General  Fremont,  and  his  popularity 
was  such  with  all  classes  that  in  the  election  he  largely  lead  his 
ticket.  From  that  time  he  became  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  after  repeated  solicitations  to  do  so,  he  accepted 
the  care,  control  and  editorial  management  of  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal^ the  State  organ  of  the  party  in  Ohio,  and  a  leading  journal  of 
the  West.  Under  his  management  the  journal  was  pecuniarily  and 
politically  a  success. 

When  Congress  divided  the  duties  of  Printer  and  Bindei-,  the 
position  of  Binder  for  Congress  was  tendered  to  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  its  duties  were  faithfully  and  acceptably  performed. 
As  Mr.  Cooke  had  not  intended  to  remain  permanently  in  journal- 
ism, he  accepted  a  position  in  1861,  in  the  Banking  House  of  Jay 
Cooke,  &  Co.,  of  which  his  brother  was  the  senior  member, 
and  in  connection  with  that  able  financier,  Mr.  Fahnestock,  took 
charge  of  the  banking  house  of  that  firm  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  summer  of  1864:  Mr.  Cooke  went  abroad.  Whilst  in  Eu- 
rope he  visited  the  different  financial  centres,  and  was  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  bankers  and  capitalists  in  the  loans 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  then  being  largely  and  enthusias- 
tically subscribed  for  by  our  citizens,  through  the  energetic  and 
successful  agency  of  Jay  Cooke,  the  able  and  popular  financier  and 
banker.  The  influence  and  information  communicated  through  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Cooke  went  very  far  towai-ds  determining  the  favorable 
consideration  which  was  subsequently  given  to  his  practical  sugges- 
tions, and  American  Ixjnds  became  popular,  thereby  securing  the 
C-. mtidi'nce  and    ;i    rcadv   mai-kcf    in    thr   fi-iancial    and   commercial 
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marts,  und  prompt  Bales  amoiipj  the  moneyed  men  and  the  masse.';  of 
the  people  of  tlic  Old  World. 

From  this  P])och  in  the  active  and  useful  career  of  Ilenrv  D. 
Cooke  up  to  the  present  time,  all  tlie  residents  of  the  District  of 
C\)luin])ia  arc  ])('rfe('tly  familiar.  They  look  back  upon  the  associa- 
tion here  with  many  ])leasant  recollections  of  his  noble  works,  his 
fjjenerons  deeds  as  a  citizen,  and  his  splendid  charities.  Ilis  life  lias 
been  so  even,  so  just,  so  consistent  with  every  high  sentiment  of 
Christianity,  patriotism,  and  honor,  that  he  has  secured  the  genuine 
respect  of  the  community,  the  unfaltering  devotion  of  friends,  and 
the  constant  praj'ers  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  good. 

By  this  great  moral  achievement,  rather  than  in  his  brilliant  suc- 
cess as  one  of  the  confidential  and  principal  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  speedily  effecting  the  gigantic  war  loan  ;  rather  than  in  liis 
skill  and  enterprise  in  pushing  forward  to  rapid  completion  the 
Washington  and  Georgeto^vIl  Passenger  Railway,  and  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  road  as  its  first  pi-esident ;  rather  than  in  his  organi- 
zation and  vice-presidency  of  the  powerful  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  chartered  in  1868  ;  rather  than  in  his  daily  control  of 
millions  of  his  own,  and  niillious  of  the  funds  of  other  people,  the 
stei'ling  qualities  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Mr.  Cooke  are  re 
vealed. 

Monday,  the  27th  day  of  February,  1871,  Henry  D.  Cooke  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Governor  of  thf 
District  of  Columbia,  and  this  appointment  was  unanimously  con 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  without  reference  to  a  committee.  Action  ol 
this  nature  is  the  highest  and  most  flattering  expression  of  esteem 
and  confidence  the  Senate  can  make,  and  we  think  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  nominations  to  that  body,  unless  one  of  its 
own  number.  In  this  case  the  office  sought  the  man^  something  in 
these  days  of  moral  and  political  obliquity.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  and  in  this  biographical  sketch  it  should  be  recorded  that 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Cooke  to  this  office  gives  universal  satisfac- 
tion. 
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The  Sunday  Gazette  of  Marcli  5th,  1871,  refers  to  Gov.  Cooke  in 
the  following  complimentary  editorial ; 

"  Our  readers  will  feel  gratified  to-day  in  reading  the  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Hon.  Henry  D.  Cooke,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of 
^iie  Sunday  Gazette  to  commend,  withont  distinction  of  party, 
public  men  and  public  acts  that  have  the  endorsement  of  the  people, 
and  in  this  connection  we  sincerely  extend  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  sincerest  congratulations  of  this  community  upon 
his  wisdom  and  his  discretion  in  making  this  eminently  judicious 
appointment. 

"  With  a  thorough,  conscientious  regard  for  the  best,  the  perma- 
nent, the  vital  interests  of  this  District,  Governor  Cooke  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  discharge  of  his  difficult  and  delicate  duties.  Let  him 
be  handsomely  and  cordially  supported." 

In  his  religious  sentiments  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  devoted  Episcopalian. 
Grace  Church,  Georgetown,  Rev.  J.  Eastman  Brown,  Rector,  was 
built  and  presented  for  free  use  by  Mr.  Cooke.  His  family  are  reg- 
ular communicants  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Atkins,  Rector.  To  Mr.  Cooke  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  elegant  building 
on  Ninth  and  D  Streets,  whose  beautiful  and  imposing  architecture 
will  long  be  a  piide  of  tlie  city.  We  should  be  glad  to  dwell  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  many  pleasant  incidents  and  peculiar  traits  per- 
sonally known  to  us  in  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Cooke,  and  to 
draw  from  them  those  useful  lessons  for  the  young,  wliich  they  so 
abundantly  afibrd,  but  our  limits  in  this  sketch  hardly  permit  it. 
His  whole  life,  however,  reveals  the  fiict  that  he  regards  liis  business 
])rosperity  as  a  dispensation  of  an  All-wise  Being,  and  that  he  has 
not  been  made  proud  by  wealth,  nor  been  depressed  by  misfortune  ; 
and  that  with  his  mind  and  heart  constantly  fixed  on  the  Infinite 
Source  of  all  good,  he  has  obeyed  the  admonition,  "  Seek  ve  first 
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^J]^EN.  LESLIE  COMBS  is  descended,  on  the  side  of  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Richardson,  from 
a  respectable  Quaker  family  of  Maryland,  connected  by 
blood  with  the  Thomases  and  Snowdens.  His  father  was  by  birth  a 
Virg-inian,  and  served  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
army  imder  Washington,  at  the  srege  of  Yorktown  and  capture  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  He  soon  afterwards  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
and  was  engaged  in  all  those  dangerous  and  sometimes  bloody  scenes 
which  resulted  in  driving  out  the  Indians  and  devoting  that  rich 
and  beautiful  region  to  the  cause  and  purposes  of  civilization. 

His  parents  died  several  years  ago  ;  and,  as  their  youngest  of 
twelve  children,  Gen.  Combs  has  erected  over  their  humble  graves, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Boonesboro,  appropriate  tombstones.  On 
his  father's  are  inscribed  the  simple  facts,  that  he  was  a  ''  Rtvolu- 
tionary  officer  and  <i  hunter  of  Kentiichj.''^  A  simple,  affecting, 
and  suggestive  tribute  to  the  impretending  but  sterling  worth  of 
one  of  that  class  of  men  which  has  impressed  its  characteristic 
traits  as  honorably  as  it  has  indelibly  on  our  national  character: 
''  a  hunter  of  Kentucky.  "  In  those  early  pioneer  days  of  Kentucky 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  but,  fortimately  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  when  he  was  but  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age 
the  Rev.  John  Lyle,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  opened  a  school 
of  a  higher  order  than  was  usual  ;  and  in  it  he  was  taught  the 
Latin  language,  as  well  as  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the 
lower  branches  of  mathematics.  His  progress  in  all  his  studies 
was  rapid,  and  he  soon  became  the  pet  of  his  venerable  instructor 
as  he  was  the  pride  of  his  aged  parents. 
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After  devoting  three  years  with  Rev.  Mr.  Lyle  our  young 
student  was  placed  in  the  family  of  a  French  gentleman  residing 
near  Ashland,  whose  lady  taught  a  few  scholars,  and  under  whose 
instruction  he  remained  for  a  year;  his  time  being  mainly  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  her  native  language.  Shortly  after  returning 
home,  he  was  placed  as  the  junior  deputy  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
Hon.  S.  H.  Woodson,  and  was  residing  there  when  the  last  war 
was  declared  against  Grreat  Britain. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  the  son  of  an  old 
soldier  and  hunter,  who  had  often  listened  to  his  father's  thrilling 
details  of  Indian  fights,  and  ambuscades,  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
should  be  infected  with  the  contagion,  and  long  to  throw  away 
his  pen  and  seize  some  implement  of  war.  Young  Leslie  Combs 
had  just  passed  his  eighteenth  birthday,  and  was,  by  law,  subject 
to  militia  duty,  although  he  had  not  been  inscribed  on  any  muster 
roll.  Kentucky  was  called  upon  for  several  thousand  troops,  and 
he  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  great  cause  of 
'*  sailors'  rights  and  free  trade  with  all  the  world,  "  in  defiance  of 
Britain's  proud,  insulting  claim,  as  mistress  of  the  seas,  to  insult 
om'  flag  and  seize  our  seamen.  He  accordingly  borrowed  a 
fowling-piece,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  acquire  the  manual 
exercise  as  taught  by  Baron  Steuben.  Equipping  himself  as 
a  private  of  cavalry  as  speedily  as  possible,  about  a  month 
after  the  army  had  marched  from  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  he 
started  alone  on  their  track,  hoping  to  overtake  them  in  time  to 
partake  of  their  glorious  triumphs  in  Canada.  "  I  shall  never  for- 
get, "  to  quote  his  words  in  after  years,  "  the  parting  scene  with 
my  beloved  and  venerated  mother,  in  which  she  reminded  me  of  my 
father's  history,  and  her  own  trials  and  dangers  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky,  and  closed  by  saying  to  me,  '  as  I  had  resolved 
to  become  a  soldier  I  must  never  disgrace  my  parents  by  running 
from  danger ;  to  die  rather  than  fail  to  do  my  duty.  '  "  From 
this  period  he  closed  his  boyhood  days  and  entered  upon  a  career 
befitting  manhood  ;  passing  through  dangers  and  sufi'erings  during 
the  unfortunate  campaigns  of  1812 — 13. 
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By  selling  a  small  piece  of  land  (all  lie  had  on  eartt)  devised 
to  him  by  a  deceased  elder  brother,  young  Combs  soon  completed 
his  outfit  as  a  volonteer,  and  armed  with  holsters  and  broad-sword, 
with  only  15  dollars  in  his  pocket,  started  for  the  north-western 
army,  which  was  than  marching  with  all  possible  speed  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Ohio,  in  order  to  reinforce  Greneral  Hull.  Never 
having  been  forty  miles  from  his  home  before  this  time,  young  and 
inexperienced  as  he  was,  nothing  but  his  burning  zeal  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  could  have  sustained  him 
against  all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  his  long  journey.  When  he 
arrived  at  Piqua,  beyond  Dayton,  he  found  crowds  of  Indians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  principally  from  the  neighboring 
Shawanee  villages,  who  were  besieging  the  commissary's  and 
quartermaster's  departments  for  food,  blankets,  and  ammunition. 

What  our  young  soldier,  Combs,  suffered  in  his  marches  cannot 
be  described  in  this  brief  account  of  him.  McAfee  in  his  history 
(page  201 )  respecting  his  march  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Fort  Defiance 
says :  By  an  immense  fall  of  snow,  which,  as  Mr.  Combs  had  to 
traverse  on  foot  a  pathless  wilderness  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  retarded  him  for  four  or  five  days  longer  in  reach- 
ing even  the  first  point  of  destination  (Fort  McArthur)  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to  perform  the  whole  route. 
He  was  on  this  occasion  loaded  with  a  heavy  musket  and  accoutre- 
ments, in  addition  to  a  blanket  and  four  days'  provision  on  his 
back.  The  snow  commenced  faEing  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
December,  and  continued  without  intermission  two  days  and  nights, 
80  that  on  the  third  day  of  their  journey,  young  Combs  and  his 
companion  found  it  over  two  feet  deep.  They  were  in  a  dense 
forest,  without  path  or  compass,  and  only  guided  by  the  unerring 
skill  of  his  companion,  who  had  been  some  fifteen  years  in  early 
life  a  captive  among  the  Indians  in  this  region,  and  was  well 
skilled  in  all  their  ways  and  customs.  Several  nights  they 
encamped  in  the  black  swamp  and  could  not  find  a  place  to  lie 
down  and  rest,  even  on  the  snow,  but  were  compelled  to  sit  up  all 
night  with  a  small  fire  at  their  feet,  made  of  such  old  brush  as  they 
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could  collect,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  blankets,  shivered 
through  the  long  hours  till  daylight  enabled  them  again  to  resume 
their  tiresome  march.  On  the  sixth  day  their  foui'  days'  provision 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and  they  had  early  put  themselves  on 
short  allowance.  Young  Combs  was  extremely  ill  nearly  all  night ; 
so  much  so  that  it  was  conckided  that  Ruddle  must  leave  him  in 
the  morning  to  his  fate,  and  for  himself  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  nearest  settlement  or  fort,  and  endeavor  to  save  Combs,  if 
he  should  survive  till  his  return.  Fortunately  for  our  young 
volunteer,  his  natural  strength  of  constitution,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  his  "  unflinching  resolution  never  to  stop  while  he  could 
walk,  "  overcame  his  disease,  and  he  kept  moving  for  three  days 
and  nights  longer  without  a  mouthful  of  food  for  either  himself  or 
his  companion,  except  slippery  elm  bark.  On  the  ninth  evening, 
after  dark,  they  reached  Fort  McArthur,  then  under  command  of 
General  Tupper. 

Every  attention  was  paid  to  young  Combs  by  General  Tupper 
and  his  staff,  on  his  arrival  at  the  headquarters  of  that  general. 
But  his  suflferings  had  been  so  great  that  he  was  prostrated  for 
days  afterwards  on  a  bed  of  sickness  ;  as,  in  addition  to  hunger 
and  fatigue,  his  feet  were  badly  frost-bitten,  and  his  arm  joints 
stiffened  with  rheumatic  pains,  from  which  he  has  never  since 
recovered. 

The  first  campaign  in  which  our  young  hero  engaged  ended  in 
sad  defeat  and  massacre  at  Raisin.  Gen.  Harrison,  then  and  ever 
afterwards  was  his  personal  friend,  and  said  of  him,  ''that  he  was 
worthy  of  a  civic  crown.  "  When  he  arrived  at  home,  with  his 
clothes  much  worn  and  badly  soiled,  his  mother  met  him  Avith  a 
tear  and  smile,  remarking  in  jest,  that  she  was  surprised  to  see 
him  so  soon  as  he  had  told  her  he  would  not  return  until  they  had 
taken  Canada.  His  reply  was,  "  that  he  had  only  come  home  to 
get  a  clean  shirt.  "     And  she  very  soon  found  he  was  in  earnest. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  Combs  started  him- 
self soon  afterwards  to  rejoin  General  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do.    Again  the  expedition  ended  in  defeat  and 
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the  army  wore  taken  captives,  ^ays  Gen.  Combs:  ''At  this  criti- 
cal juncture  a  nobh-  looking  Indian,  iinpaintcfl,  dre.'^sed  in  a  hun- 
ting-shirt or  frock-coat  and  hat  or  cap,  came  striding  briskly  into 
the  midst  of  the  surrounding  savages  and,  taking  his  position  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  wall,-  made  a  brief  but  most  emphatic  ad- 
dress." The  next  day  Captain  (.'ombs  asked  of  a  I»ritish  officer 
the  name  of  the  Indian  who  iiad  thus  interfered  and  saved  them. 
He  replied  :  *'  It  was  Tecumseii.  "  The  prisoners  were  finally 
liberated  on  parole,  and  sent  across  the  lake  in  open  boats  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  river,  with  a  wilderness  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  bftweeu  them  and  the  nearest  settlement  in  Ohio,  at  ]\Ians- 
field.  Captain  Combs  liad  neither  hat  nor  coat,  and  did  not 
exchange  his  shirt,  although  covered  with  mud  and  blood,  till  he 
reached  the  town  of  Lancaster. 

Late  in  IMay  he  again  reached  his  father's  humble  farm  in 
Clark  county,  having  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  office  of  captain 
in  two  campaigns  without  the  aid  of  friends  or  fortune — but  a 
cripple  for  life.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  McAllister's  school 
near  Bardstown,  to  improve  his  somewhat  neglected  education; 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  was  to  be  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood through  life. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  relative  he  was  offered  an  office  and  law 
books,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  obtained  a  license  as 
attorney. 

In  the  days  of  our  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Combs  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  and  chairman  of  the  ''  Committee  of 
Finance,  "  member  of  the  Legislature  in  lS3:^>-34,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  "Internal  Improvements.  " 

In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  without  canvassing, 
and  at  that  session  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Combs'  first  appearance  as  a  public  speaker  and  politician 
on  a  national  scale  was    at  the   Harrisburg   Whig   Convention  in 
1840,  in  behalf  of  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  for  President. 
^Tien  Gen.  Harrison  was  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  he 
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espoused  his  cause,  the  ^ATiig  press  gave  the  highest  eulogies  of 
his  speeches,  and  thousands  of  living  witnesses  applauded,  as  they 
listened  to  his  inspiring  appeals. 

After  Gen.  Harrison  was  elected  President,  hundreds  were 
clamorous  for  reward  ;  but  the  real  champion  of  the  conflict  was 
forgotten  in  the  horn*  of  triumph. 

All  the  relations  and  obligations  relating  to  a  long  life — a 
period  now  of  four  score  years — Gen.  Combs  has  with  scrupidous 
fidelity  filled. 

As  a  soldier  he  was  brave  and  self-sacrificing,  in  friendship 
true  and  devoted.  When  the  cholera  raged  in  his  native  State  in 
1833  and  decimated  the  population,  heroically  he  devoted  his  ser- 
vices to  rich  and  poor,  friend  and  foe. 

In  this  brief  narative  much  of  the  history  of  the  brave  soldier 
and  patriot  is  omitted.  See  '^  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book  of 
the  War  of  1812,"  pages  349-50,  480-1,  485-6;  McAfee's 
"  History  of  the  War,  "  etc. 

The  name  and  career  of  Gen.  Combs  is  now  interwoven  with 
the  pages  of  our  nation's  history ;  his  name  and  fame  are  linked 
with  the  statesmen  and  presidents  of  our  Republic. 

Though  now  more  than  four  score  years  he  appears  to  be  in 
the  prime  of  life  intellectually  and  physically,  and  as  many  years 
may  yet  be  added  to  his  life  as  was  added  to  the  life  of  Hezekiah. 
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'HE  history  of  the  vrorki  shows  ns  that  wlienever  a  period 
has  arrived  in  the  destinies  of  nations  or  of  governments 

^  '"^  which  seemed  to  require  tlie  presence  of  some  great  mind 
to  mould  and  guide  tlieir  afl'airs,  there  has  always  come  forth  some 
man  of  commanchng  genius  and  powers  of  organization,  whose  spe- 
«;ial  mission  appeared  to  be  to  comprehend  and  control  the  situation 
— tlie  hour  has  always  produced  the  man. 

In  mihtary  and  political  history  this  fact  often  appears.  And  it 
is  none  the  less  tiue  in  regard  to  the  great  victories  of  peace,  "  Jso 
less  renowned  than  war."  These  have  often  been  won  by  combined 
intellect,  capital,  and  energy,  over  the  forces  of  nature,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  pohtical  and  commercial  resources  of  the  world. 
Whenever  it  has  become  apparent  tliat  any  great  work  was  necessary 
for  the  public  good,  there  has  always  appeared,  just  at  the  proper 
time,  some  man  equal  to  the  emergency,  who  seemed  especially 
created  to  perform  tliis  work. 

We  must  not  go  far  back  to  find  instances  of  this;  the  name  of  Do 
AYitt  Clinton,  in  connection  with  the  grand  Erie  Canal,  and  that  of 
Ferthnand  Lesseps,  in  connection  ^^^th  the  Suez  Canal,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  estabhsh  the  facts. 

A  most  striking  illustration  is  also  aflbrded  in  oiu*  o%vn  day,  and 
in  our  countiy  by  the  coanoction  ut"  P.  McD.  Collins  Avith  the  Itus- 
siau  American  Telegraph  Company.  For  more  than  tilteen  years 
the  public  mind  has  Ijeen  more  or  less  agitated  by  the  scheme  ui  a 
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great  overland  telegraph  line,  via  Behring  Strait  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
to  Eiu'ope. 

Perrj  McDonough  Collins,  the  projector  of  this  great  line,  a  native 
of  New  York,  of  Irish-Holland  descent,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
haA'ing  been  the  first  American  who  crossed  Northern  Asia  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  also  as  the  first  foreign  voyager  who  passed  down  the 
Amoor  Eiver,  at  that  time  within  Chinese  territory,  but  subsequent- 
ly aimexed  by  Kussia,  in  1862,  with  the  consent  of  China. 

Mr  Collins  was  born  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson  Eiver.  His 
grandfather  and  father  were  both  L-ishmen,  who  emigrated  to  this 
country  about  the  end  of  last  century.  They  were  also  both  men 
of  education  and  cultiu'e. 

At  the  period  of  his  birth  Hyde  Park  Station,  on  the  Hudson 
liivcr  Eaih-oad,  was  known  as  De  Cantillon's  Landing,  and  owned 
by  Eichard  De  Cantillon,  father  to  Catharine  De  Cantillon,  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Eichard  De  Cantillon  was  also  of 
Irish  descent,  his  ancestors  having  settled  there  after  the  Norman 
conquest. 

From  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Colhns  also  inherits  the  blood  of  the 
old  Knickerbocker  stock,  who  came  in  the  train  of  Hendi'ick  Hudson 
and  the  Dutch  Trading  Co.  Eichard  De  Cantillon  married  a  Miss 
Stoutenberg,  a  hneal  descendent  of  Anneke  Jans,  whose  spirit  has 
for  generations  been  "  marcliing  on  "  against  Trinity  Church,  for  the 
possession  of  a  portion  of  Manhattan  Island.  His  mother  was  a 
noble  type  of  that  old  Knickerbocker  stock,  grafted  on  a  Norman- 
Irish  stem ;  kind,  gentle,  generous  and  cheerful.  The  needy  were 
never  sent  away  empty  from  her  door.  She  died,  some  years  since, 
in  New  Orleans. 

Ei(;hard  De  CantiUon  was  also  one  of  the  Judges  or  Justices  of 
Dutchess  Comity,  and  was  known  as  Judge  De  Cantillon  in  his  life 
time.  He  was  a  bold  and  succcssfid  merchant,  and  assisted  the 
licvolutioiiiiry  army  while  engaged  with  the  British  forces  on  the 
Hudson. 
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The  British  forces,  however,  did  not  forget  Judge  De  Cantillon 
when  they  passed  up  tlu;  Hudson.  His  stores,  mills  and  warehouses 
were  burned,  and  his  lamily  (•(unpclled  to  seek  slielter  in  tlie  interior. 

Mr  Collins'  father  was  employed  by  Judge  De  Cantillon  in  his 
rounnercial  transactions,  and  afterward  sentered  commercial  piu'suits 
on  his  own  account  at  Ivindorhook  and  Hyde  Park  ;  he  was  also  for 
many  years  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Hyde  Park,  and  re- 
sided tlu'rc  until  Ids  reverses  compelled  him  to  remove  to  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Collins  was  quite  young,  when  family  reverses  compelled  his 
father  to  change  liis  place  of  rcsideucc.  He  soon  lost  Ids  father,  and 
was  compelled  to  sliift  for  himself.  His  first  employment  in  Kew 
York,  was  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Greenwich  iStrcet,  at  a  salary 
of  two  dollars  per  week,  punctually  paid  every  Saturday  night. 
His  activity  and  iuteUigence  soon  secured  him  a  better  position,  and 
better  pay. 

He  then  took  a  situation  at  Pahuyra,  in  Western  Xew  li'ork, 
with  a  leading  merchant  of  that  place;  but  his  sister  liaving  married 
a  gentleman  interested  in  steam  boats  on  the  Southern  and  AVestern 
rivers,  induced  him  to  accompany  her  to  Pittsburg,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  liis  fortune  and  his  futm'c,  hke  "  the  Star  of  Em- 
pire," must  westward  take  their  way. 

The  steamer  of  which  his  brother-in-law  was  captain  and  part 
OMiicr,  left  Pittsburg  for  Kew  Orleans  laden  with  TYcstern  wares 
and  pi'odncc,  and  so  pleased  was  the  young  man  M"ith  the  river  and 
the  trip,  that  he  accepted  the  situation  of  clerk  on  her,  and  subse 
qucntlv  filled  the  same  post  on  several  other  of  the  Mississippi  steam- 
ers. In  the  course  of  these  voyages,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
merchant-planter  of  Mississippi  with  whom  he  entered  into  j>artner- 
sln'p,  tlnally  purchasing  tlie  stoek  and  good  will  of  liis  employer,  and 
carrying  on  the  trade  on  liis  own  separate  account.  He  soon  became 
largely  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  sometimes  on  liis  OAvn  account, 
sometimes  in  partnership  with  others,  being  interested  in  houses  at 
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five  or  six  separate  points.  But  trade  did  not  satisfy  his  tastes  or  his 
ambition.  He  had  always  liad  a  fancy  for  the  law,  and  studied  for, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  by  advice  of 
Governor  Henry  S.  Foote,  who  advised  him  to  adopt  the  law  as  a 
profession.  He  practised  the  profession  in  partnership  with  Judge 
Davenport,  who  afterwards  was  appointed  United  States  Judge  for 
New  Mexico.  His  first  introduction  to  politics  was  in  1848,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  canvass  the  eastern  and  middle  counties  of  the 
State  in  the  Presidential  canvass,  and  nominated  as  one  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  the  Legislature  for  Hinds  County — a  forlorn 
hope,  as  the  coimty  was  largely  Whig.  He  was  defeated,  but  polled 
a  good  vote. 

In  1849,  Cahfornia  became  the  rallying  pomt  for  all  restless 
spirits ;  and,  folloAving  the  tide,  Mr.  Collins  found  himsell*  in  San 
Francisco  early  in  1850,  going  by  way  of  Chagres  and  Panama, 
from  New  Orleans.  Sailing  in  a  schooner  from  New  Orleans  to 
Chagres ;  in  bungoo  up  the  Chagres  river ;  on  mules  from  Gatime  to 
Panama ;  -with  cholera  and  Isthmus  fever  claiming  their  lumdi-eds 
along  the  route;  and  embarking  on  an  old  tub  of  a  vessel  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco,  there  was  plenty  of  variety,  if  l^ut  little 
pleasm'c  in  a. trip  to  California  in  those  primitive  days.  Mr.  Col- 
lins took  with  liim,  mider  contract,  a  company  of  young  men,  and  a 
faithful  servant,  and  had  no  difficulties  witli  either. 

The  first  gold  found  was  at  Senora,  where  they  established  their 
canip  in  a  pleasant  location,  under  a  clump  of  evergreen  oaks,  near 
a  line  spring  of  water.  Here,  for  seven  months,  they  slept  under  a 
rainless  sky,  u})on  raw  liides,  spread  out  on  the  warm  diy  ground. 
For  winter  quarters,  a  good  substantial  house  was  constructed. 

While  in  California,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  western  ocean. 
China,  Japan  and  the  great  world  of  India  just  opposite,  across  the 
placid  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  old  leaven  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, which  liad  been  imjilanted  in  Ids  breast  at  liis  father's  board, 
stirred  again  within  him,  and  impelled  to  new  action.     The  idea  of 
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the  telegraph  came  like  an  ijispinition  to  liini,  and  after  careful  study 
and  ample  preparation,  he  formed  the  .plans  wliich  ho  afterwards 
so  successfully  put  in  execution.  What  those  plans  then  were,  and 
what  he  then  thought,  is  best  told  in  liis  own  words  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  a  friend. 

"  The  problem  of  ti  Xortlnvesteru  pikssa^^c  to  India,  -which  hiis  occupied  the  great 
minds  of  Europe  for  some  centuries,  has  been  solved  by  the  continuous  and  on- 
ward march  of  American  civilization  to  the  West.  We  have  reached  the  mild 
and  j^onial  shores  of  the  Pacitic,  and  India,  the  far-off  and  faljled  land  of  spices, 
and  of  silks  is  at  our  Western  door. 

"  The  track  of  the  wonder-working  railroad  has  been  explored,  and  the  route 
over  which  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  to  be  united,  marked  with  precision  and 
mathematical  certainty.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  pack-mule,  the 
emigrant  train  and  the  post  coach,  must  be  superceded  by  the  locomotive. 

"  The  whistle  of  the  steam  engine  will  startle  the  red  man  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  North ;  the  ponderous  train  freighted  with  the  commerce  ot 
India,  will  sweep  over  the  course  of  the  fast  receding  buffalo,  as  the  wonder-struck 
pioneer  or  Rocky  Mountain  hunter,  with  a  single  Indian  by  his  side,  bids  farewell 
to  nature's  simple  rule  in  those  great  interior  regions. 

"  The  swarthy  Mongol,  as  he  is  whirled  along  under  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam, 
will  wonder  if  the  red  children  of  the  forest,  seen  at  the  last  station,  are  not  of  his 
own  kith  and  kin,  driven  to  these  remote  regions  during  the  wars  of  the  Great 
Genghis, 

"Thus,  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  find  its  path  across  this  continent, 
awakened  into  life  by  a  new  power;  for  the  telegraph  is  to  precede  all,  rapidly 
and  cheaply  extended,  we  press  it  forward  as  the  swift  running  courier.  First,  the 
adventurous  merchant  seeks  the  channel  opened  by  this  messenger ;  then  the 
stately  ship,  soon  to  make  way  for  the  more  rapid  steamer ;  finall}',  the  iron  way 
joins  the  circle,  and  girds  the  world  with  steam  and  electricity." 

Mr,  Collins  remained  in  California,  with  the  exception  of  one  voy- 
age to  the  Atlantic  States,  till  the  end  of  1855. 

Mining  and  various  works  of  public  improvement  connected  witli 
the  supply  of  water  for  city  and  mining  pm'poses  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. He  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  then  mostly  mining 
and  ranch  claims  growing  out  of  local  regulations  instituted  in  the 
absence  of  all  legal  title  or  Statute  law. 

In  February,  1856,  he  reached  "Washington  and  laid  liis  plans  be- 
fore the  President,  Gen.  Pierce ;  the  President,  after  a  careful  hear- 
ing, referred  the  whole  matter  to  Gov.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Collins''  plan,  in  brief,  was: 
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FiKST. — An  overland  line  of  telegraph  from  the  Missouri  River, 
tlie  western  terminus  of  our  lines  then,  in  the  United  States  ;  west- 
ward, crossing  Belu-ing  Strait  by  cable,  or,  if  more  practicable,  by 
way  of  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific ;  thence  across  Northern 
Asia  and  Em'ope  to  Moscow,  the  eastern  terminus  then  of  the  tele- 
graph in  Em'ope ;  the  whole  distance  estimated  at  fom'teen  thousand 
miles. 

Second. — The  introduction  of  American  commerce  by  way  of  the 
Amoor  River,  into  Manchooria,  MongoUa,  Northern  China,  and 
Siberia. 

Third. — The  construction  of  a  raiboad  from  the  head  of  steam 
na\'igation  on  the  Amoor  via  Kyachta  and  Mia-Mat-Jcliin  to  Ir- 
koutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Tliis  last  proposition  would 
save  tlu-ee  thousand  miles  of  land  transportation,  very  expensive  aud 
tedious  for  all  the  commerce  of  that  great  region  of  Northern  Asia. 

Mr.  Marcy  was  much  impressed  wifh  the  plan,  but  the  difficulty 
was,  that  he  had,  as  he  thought,  no  power  which  he  could  properly 
exercise  to  forward  Mr.  CoUins'  views.  Mr,  Marcy's  fij'st  trouble 
was  that  the  Department  of  State  had  no  funds  which  coidd  be  used 
for  sucli  an  afi'air,  without  first  asldug  Congress  for  an  appropriation. 
Mr.  Collins  quieted  the  Secretary  immediately  on  tliis  point  I)}'  in 
forming  him  that  he  had  neither  the  need  nor  the  desh'e  of  asking 
the  Government  for  money,  as  lie  was  fully  pro\dded  and  prepared 
on  that  point ;  besides,  in  asking  Congress  for  an  appropriation  the 
wliole  aftair  would  be  made  public,  and  might  probably  defeat  the 
whole  enterprise,  through  the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  in\-ite 
the  rivahy  of  otlicr  parties  socking  like  privileges  from  the  Russian 
Government. 

Mr.  Marcy  at  once  saw  the  point — "Well,"  said  he,  "  "What  can  I 

d..r' 

^.Iv.  C  )lliiis  answered:  "Give  me  a  commission  as  United  States 
C«i:iiii;crc.;:il  Agent  for  the  Amoor  River  and  Eastern  Siberia." 
Mr.  ]\rar(y  d(jubted  the  power  of  the  President  without  an  act  of 
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Congress  to  appoint  consular  olliccrs.  However,  after  some  delay, 
Air.  Marcy  l)eing  very  ready  to  do  what  lie  C(ju1<1,  gave  Air.  Collins 
a  commission  as  Connnereial  Agent ;  with  this,  a  passport,  and  in- 
structions to  our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Collins  set  out  tor 
Eussia. 

Mr.  Collins  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  May,  185G.  The  matter 
was  laid  before  Prince  Gortchakoif,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Crimean  war,  which  had  then  just  closed,  and  the  cro\ming  of  the 
Emperor,  Mr.  Collins  could  not  leave  Moscow,  where  he  had  gone 
to  witness  the  coronation,  until  December, 

Finally,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  Mr.  Collins  was  on  his  road  to  the  Amoor.  lie  was  hos- 
pitably and  kindly  received  ;  during  his  voyage,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Governor  General  Mouravieif,  every  door  was  open  to  receive  liini, 
and  every  facility  given  to  thoroughly  explore  the  country. 

After  passing  through  Siberia  proper,  he  reached  the  Amoor, 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles  east  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Uere  he  rested,  after  various  excursions  on  the  borders  of  Mongolia, 
awaiting  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Inegodah  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amoor. 

At  this  point,  being  provided  ^vith  a  two-oared  boat  and  four  Cos- 
sacks, by  the  direction  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  General 
Karsackofi*,  he  made  liis  way  into  the  Amoor,  and  down  that  river  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  occupying  fifty-two  days,  rowing  and  floating,  a 
distance  measured  as  near  as  possible,  2,662  miles. 

The  problem  was  solved ;  steamers  coidd  ascend  the  Amoor,  and 
there  was  no  physical  difiiculty,  in  either  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  railroad,  or  the  telegraph. 

The  story  of  the  telegraph  may  be  best  told  in  the  following  extract. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Secretary's  Office.  > 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1864:.      ^ 

'■'To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Wedern  Union  Tdegrajyh  Company  : 
The  grand  enterprise  of  uniting  Europe  and  xVmciica  by  overland 
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telegraph,  by  way  of  Beliring  Strait,  lias  been  inaiigm'ated  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Company.  The  greaf  importance  of  the  under- 
taking if  successfully  acccomphshed,  as  it  is  beUeved  it  will  be,  not 
only  to  this  Company,  but  to  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the 
world,  can  hardly  be  ever  estimated. 

For  the  last  eight  years,  Perry  McD.  Collins,  Esq.,  United  States 
Commercial  Agent  for  the  Amoor  River,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  late 
Acting  Consul  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  has  been  pressing  the  sub- 
ject assiduously  and  indefatigably  upon  the  attention  of  the  Imper- 
ial Government,  and  has  finally  obtained  its  favorable  consideration, 
and  has  secm'ed  from  that  Government,  as  well  as  from  the  British 
Government,  highly  favorable  grants  and  privileges.  These  valua- 
ble grants  and  privileges  have  been  made  over  to  your  Company. 

I  cannot  Mdthin  the  brief  hmits  of  a  circular,  give  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  rights  seciu'ed,  or  of  the  terms  of  the  transfer  to  this 
Company. 

The  Russian  Government  undertakes  to  construct  a  line  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  in  Eastern  Asia,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  thousand  miles  (7,000) ;  and  it  has  already 
])uilt  the  line  as  far  L'koutsk,  on  Lake  Baikal,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  distance.  It  is  to  be  taken  up  by  this  Company  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor,  and  continued  by  way  of  Behring  Strait,  till  it  inter- 
sects the  present  lines  of  the  Company  at  some  point  between 
Cliicaso  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
nicnt  in  respect  to  British  Colmnbia,  has  been  hberal  and  honorable. 

The  OTants  and  concessions  from  the  Russian  Government  are  ex- 
fhisixe  for  thirty-three  years. 

(Signed)  O.  H.  Palmer,  Secretary." 

The  Company  organized  immediately.  The  stock  was  all  sub 
scribed,  and  no  lack  of  means.  The  line  was  pushed  on  through 
British  Columbia,  and  at  various  points  both  in  America  and  Asia ; 
the  cable  for  the  crossing  south  of  Behi-ing  Strait  was  on  ship  l)oard 
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at  Vancouver  Island,  and  success  seemed  to  be  assui-ed.  But  in 
1866  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  succeeded  in  laying 
then'  cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland ;  timid  councils  pre- 
vailed, and  after  the  expenditm-e  of  three  milhons  of  doUars,  the 
completion  of  the  Russian  American,  or  Collins  Overland  Tele- 
grajph^  as  it  was  called,  was  abandoned  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Collins,  however,  did  not,  nor  has  not  abandoned  his  great 
enterprise.  In  various  ways  he  has  been  promoting  its  final  com- 
pletion, having  just  returned  from  Em-ope,  (1871,)  where  he  has 
formed  a  new  combination,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  original  design, 
the  union  of  America,  Asia  and  Europe  by  telegraph. 

In  the  mean  time,  Japan  has  granted  the  right  to  Mr.  CoUins,  and 
associates,  to  land-  cables  at  different  points  in  that  empire,  so  as  to 
have  telegraphic  communication  direct  with  om*  Pacific  coast. 

Although  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  company  to  whom  Mr.  CoUins 
assigned  his  grants,  in  trust  for  the  completion  of  liis  fine,  he  failed, 
for  the  time,  in  the  perfect  reaHzation  of  his  enterprise ;  yet  much  has 
been  accomphshed  towards  its  early  completion,  and  the  perfect 
acliievement  of  his  plan. 

Since  his  original  proposition,  which  involved  the  construction  of 
fourteen  thousand  miles  of  telegraph,  all  has  been  constructed  but 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  ;  and  he  has  faith  that  the 
gap  between  the  American  and  Asiatic  coasts  will  be  closed  up,  and 
then  the  world  will  have  a  girdle  of  telegrapliic  wire. 

Mr.  CoUins  has  again  appealed  to  om-  National  Government  to 
aid  in  this  crowning  work  of  telegraphy,  so  that  America  may  have 
the  honor  of  completing  the  last  link  in  that  chain  which  is  to  bind 
all  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  wiU. 

In  a  communication  from  Mr.  Seward,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  Senate,  in  regard  to  the  telegraph,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Collins, 
he  wi'ote  as  foUows  : 

"  I  proceed  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  enterprise  de- 
serves the  patronage  Mr.  CoUins  sohclts  for  it.     Throughout  the 
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remarks  which  I  have  thus  tar  submitted,  I  have  not  %vithout  design 
called  it  Mr.  ColHns'  enterprise.  It  is  traly  his,  because  it  was  he 
alone  who  conceived  and  projected  it,  and  who  has  clothed  it  with 
the  substantial  form  which  enables  the  three  great  States,  (Russia, 
England  and  America,)  whose  concerted  action  he  solicits,  to  cause 
it  to  be  put  in  operation. 

"But  in  another  sense  it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  enterprise 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Dm'ing  all  this  time  that 
Mr.  Colhns  has  been  engaged  in  matm-ing  and  developing  it,  and 
presenting  it  to  the  consideration  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  he 
has  been  acting  under  the  instructions  and  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  fact  has  not  been 
withheld  from  Congress. 

"  If  the  views  I  have  submitted  are  just,  this  demand  for  patron- 
age is  neither  unnecessary  or  unreasonable.  We  could  not  withhold 
it  without  showing  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  Hberahty  and  friend- 
ship which  have  been  manifested  toward  the  United  States  by  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain  in  the  proceedings  that  have  been  adopted 
toward  the  same  enterprise. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  object  lying  within  the  scope  of  our 
foreign  relations  more  dii-ectly  important  than  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  those  two  great  and  enlightened  powers. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  one  measm-e  of  national  policy  that  would 
more  effectually  tend  to  secm-e  that  great  object  than  the  construc- 
tion of  this  proposed  inter-continental  telegraph." 

The  following  correspondence  will  be  fomid  of  interest  as  endors- 
ino;  the  great  scheme  of  Mr.  Colhns : 

No.  5  West  Twenty-Second  Street,      ) 
New  York,  November  29,  1861.  S 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  November  27  is  received 
and  in  reply  would  briefly  say,  first  in  general  terms,  that  I  conceive 
there  are  no  iiisiinnountahlc  ththcidties  in  the  way  of  estabhshing  a 
telegraphic  connnunication  with  Em-ope  westward  from  San  Francis- 
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CO.     Tluit  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  character  may  liave  to  be  encount- 
ered I  do  not  doubt.         *         *         ».♦         *         •         *         • 

The  liability  to  be  injured  by  climatic  changes,  sucli  as  storaiB 
and  frost,  may  be  provided  against  by  more  tlian  usual  substantial 
material :  lower  and  stronger  posts,  nearer  together,  and  larger  wire, 
BO  as  to  require  less  frequent  and  rigid  supervision. 

To  yom'  fifth  question,  I  answer,  I  know  no  reason  why  they 
(telegraphs)  should  not  be  maintained  and  Morked  in  liigh  northern 
latitudes  as  well  as  in  lower  ;  and  my  feeling  is  strong  that  from  the 
absence  of  atmospheric  moisture,  which  there  congeals  into  frost  and 
ice,  telegraphic  wire  will  conduct  better  than  in  warmer  latitudes, 
subject  to  more  rain.         ****♦»«* 

To  the  eighth  question,  I  can  only  answer  from  the  scanty  means 
I  have  of  judging  of  the  pecuhar  obstacles  that  each  of  the  two  routes 
presents.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  less  submarine  communica- 
tion the  better ;  but  there  may  be  obstacles  to  a  land  route,  such  as 
hostile  micivilized  tribes,  or  marshy  borders,  that  would  throw  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  a  lonjirer  submarine  hne. 

This  point,  therefore,  can  better  be  determined  by  the  inteUigent 
observation  of  those  who  have  visited  the  regions  of  the  proposed 
hne,  and  no  one  that  I  know  is  more  capable  of  giving  a  more  intel- 
ligent opinion  than  yourself. 

SAMUEL  r.  B.  MOESE. 

P.  McD.  CoLLXMS,  Esq. 

8ECRETAKY    SEWAKD    APPKOVES    THE    ENTEEPRI6E. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  18,  1864. 
To  the  Diplomatic  Officers  of  the  United  States  in  South  America: 
Gentlemen  :  You  will  already  have  learned  from  the  public  jour- 
nals and  from  communications  of  tliis  department,  that  an  undertaking 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  connect  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North 
America  by  means  of  a  line  of  telegraph,  thi'ough  Central  Asia  and 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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This  enterprise  was  fii'st  brought  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Perry 
McD.  Collins,  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  at  the  Amoor 
river,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  asked  the  aid  of  Congress  in 
making  an  exploration  of  the  proposed  route.  The  memorial  of  Mr. 
Collins  was  reported  on  favorably  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  and  subsequently,  in 
1862,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs  of 
the  Senate.  In  both  cases  bills  were  presented  providing  an  adequate 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  petitioner,  upon  wliich, 
however,  at  that  time,  Congress  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  take 
final  action.  Li  the  meanwliile  Mr  Collins,  with  perseverance  and 
energy  well  befitting  that  clear  sagacity  which  first  suggested  the 
work,  urged  its  consideration  upon  the  Governments  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  whose  territories  the  projected  line  would  traverse, 
and  whose  consent  and  co-operation  were  therefore  necessary  to  its 
success.  His  proposal  was  coimtenanced  and  encom*aged  by  specific 
grants.  He  has  been  authorized  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  and  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia,  not  only 
obtained  a  similar  privilege,  covering  the  ground,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  river  to  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
America,  but  a  stipulation  on  their  part  also  to  construct,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  continuous  line  of  telegraph  connecting  the  Euro- 
pean system  "srith  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  view  of  these  grants,  and  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  re- 
sult to  us,  as  a  great  commercial  nation,  fi'om  the  completion  of  a 
telegraphic  circuit  embracing  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents, 
Mr  Collins  renewed  liis  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
dm*ing  its  recent  session,  and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  author- 
izing a  survey  of  the  route. 

A  copy  of  this  act,  with  the  letter  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Connnittee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  led  to  its  introduction  and  passage — a  map  illustrative  of  the 
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Bubject,  and  other  documents  in  relation  to  it,  aro  herewith  enclosed 
for  your  information. 

All  the  legal  conditions  of  Buccess  to  the  main  enterprise  being 
thus  fultilled,  the  attention  of  the  department  has  been  invited  to  a 
proposition  for  the  construction  of  a  continuous  hue  of  telegraph  to 
cover  the  whole  maritime  border  of  South  America,  terminating  at 
Panama,  and  to  be  continued  when  practicable,  through  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  to  connect  Avith  hnes  in  the  United  States, 
thus  afForchng  unbroken  telegraphic  communication  throughout 
North  and  South  America.  With  this  invitation  to  the  department 
is  coupled  a  request  on  the  part  of  Mr  CoUins  that  our  diplomatic 
officers  in  the  States  of  South  America  may  be  notified  of  this  tele- 
graphic proposition,  and  instructed  to  further  the  plan  so  far  as  they 
may  consistently  do  so. 

The  late  affirmative  action  of  Congress,  not  less  than  its  ovn\ 
estimate  of  the  national  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  su(;cessful 
achievement  of  the  undertaking,  warrants  the  department  in  acced- 
ing to  Mr.  Collins'  request. 

If  peace  be  indeed,  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  the  prime  interest  of 
nations ;  if  free  intercom'se  be,  as  it  is  behoved  to  be,  the  first  and 
best  of  those  instrumentahties  which  make  for  peace  ;  and  if  as  a 
means  of  intercourse  the  electric  telegraph  be,  as  it  is  beheved  to 
be,  the  most  valuable  and  efiective  of  any  yet  devised,  then  may  the 
department  wisely  extend  its  good  offices  for  the  encom'agement  of 
the  proposed  work,  and  recommend  it  to  yom*  attention  on  grounds 
of  the  liighest  pohcy  for  such  auxihary  service  as  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote its  success,  and  at  the  same  time  be  consistent  ^vith  yom-  repre- 
sentative character. 

You  ore  authorized  and  requested,  therefore,  should  opportunity 
present,  or  occasion  mvite,  to  make  known  to  the  Government  near 
which  you  reside,  that  the  negotiation  proposed  to  be  entered  upon 
by  Mr.  Colhns  is  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  Government  would  be  pleased  to  learn 
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that  like  favor  had  been  extended  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
continent  to  an  enterprise  tending  so  manifestly  to  advance  the 
maritime  welfare,  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  fellowship  of  the 
American  nations. 

I  am  gentlemen,  yom*  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  SEWAKD. 


TRANSLATION. 


Mlxistey  of  Posts  and  T^legkaphs,  ) 

Department  of  Telegeaph — Technical  Section,  Second  > 

BoAKD — St.  Peteesbukg,  October  6,  1865.      ) 

No.  318.] 

testimonial. 

By  Supreme  sanction  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  American 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  been  authorized  to  estab- 
hsh  a  telegraph  from  America  along  the  Russian  possessions,  and 
at  the  maritime  coast  to  the  city  of  Nicolaievsk,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  river. 

In  certifying  the  above,  I  request  the  local  authorities  to  assist 
the  representative  of  the  above  Company,  Major  Perry  McD.  Col- 
lins, a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  every  possible  co-operation 
in  the  achievement  of  the  construction  of  the  said  telegraph. 

(Signed,)  1.  TOLSTOY, 

5  Seal.  [  The  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

(Countersigned,)  MAJOR-GENERAL  LUDERS, 

The  Director  of  Telegraphs. 
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No.  60.] 

St.  Peteesburo,  March  8,  1866. 

To  Major  Perry  MoD.  CoLLms,  Nev:)  York,  U.  S.  America. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  bearer  of  this  letter,  an  officer  for  special  com- 
missions attached  to  the  cliief  administration  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
Mr.  AnossofF,  has  been  dispatched  by  our  Government  to  the  spot 
where  the  works  for  the  construction  of  the  Russian  American 
Telegraph  are  carried  on.  The  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Anossoff 
obhge  him  most  earnestly  to  employ  the  utmost  vigilance  regarding 
the  uninterupted  progress  and  successl'ul  termination  of  the  "Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company's  un<lertuking  ^ntllin  the  boundaries  of 
Russia. 

I  am  couN-inced,  that  you,  sir,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  chiefly 
interested  in  the  midertaking,  ^vill  make  Mr.  Anossoff  acquainted 
witli  all  the  particulars,  the  knowledge  of  wliich  may  be  necessary 
for  him,  so  as  to  be  usefid  to  the  Company's  undertaking,  and  to 
fultill  without  any  omissions,  the  duties  imposed  on  liim. 

Mr.  Anossoff,  has  been  ordered  to  forward  from  time  to  time,  fuD 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  works,  accompanied  by  all  the  details 
he  may  acquire,  either  from  personal  observation,  or  from  those  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  works,  so  as  to  enable  om"  adminis- 
tration to  watch  theu'  progress  at  all  times,  and  to  have  a  sufficient 
notion  of  those  local  conditions  imder  which  they  are  carried  on. 

I  request  you  at  the  same  time,  sir,  to  let  me  have  fm'ther  news, 
either  fi-om  your  own  hand,  or  through  Mr.  Anossoff,  and  to  let 
such  as  refer  to  the  direction  of  the  explorations,  or  to  the  hue  itself, 
be  accompanied  by  detailed  maps  and  di'awings. 

Beheve  me,  deai*  Sir, 

Tom's  truly, 

1.  TOLSTOY. 
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CHINESE   EXTENSION   TEUEGEAPH, 

Proposition  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  Rochester,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  United  Slates  of  America,  for  the  construction  of  a  Line  of  Tele- 
graph to  extend  from  Kyachta  in  Siberia,  on  the  frontier  of  ^longolia,  Chine.-e 
Empire,  via  Pekin,  Tien  Sin,  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Canton,  to  Hong  Kong  ;  or  b^' 
such  other  route  as  may  be  deemed  most  advantageous  in  a  political  and  com- 
merical  point  of  view,  and  which  may  be  hereafter  determined  upon  with  the 
consent  of  Russia  and  China. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  having  acquired  from 
Major  Perry  McD.  Collins,  United  States  Commercial  Agent  at  the 
Amoor  River,  the  various  rights,  grants,  and  privileges  obtained  by 
said  CoUins  from  the  Governments  of  Russia,  England  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  constractioii  of  a  telegraph  to  connect  Europe 
with  America  by  way  of  the  K^orth  Pacific  Ocean,  consider  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  connect  the  Chinese  Emphe  with  the  Russian 
system  of  telegraphs,  so  as  to  form  a  telegraphic  communication 
fi'om  Cliina  to  America  and  Eiu^ope, 

Now,  therefore,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  propose, 
so  soon  as  permission  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Govei*nments  can 
be  obtained,  to  construct  a  telegraph  upon  the  route  above  desig- 
nated, or  upon  such  portion  of  the  route  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  powers  interested. 

Apphcation  lias  aheady  been  made  by  Mr.  CoUins,  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  vi'  which  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  has  been  duly  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Collins,  in  a  plan  submitted  by  him  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Chinese  tclegriq^h,  as  herein  set  forth. 

In  this  view,  and  as  originally  set  fortli  and  proposed  by  Mr.  Col- 
lins, the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  will  undertake,  upon 
the  settlement  of  necessary  rights,  privileges  and  grants,  by  the 
issuing  of  the  required  stock,  to  rtiise  the  capital  lor  the  construction 
of  the  above  mentioned  Chinese  Extension  Telegrapli,  in  connection 
with  the  Russian  lines  and  those  of  the  company,  now  being  con 
structed  from  the  Amoor  River  to  the  United  States. 
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The  discussion  of  fiill  and  minute  details  is  not  now  considered 
necesspjy  in  advance  of  govermental  action. 

However,  plans  and  necessary  points  for  the  action  and  guidance 
of  our  Minister  at  Pekin  have  been  forwarded,  and  if  the  proposi- 
tion finds  favor  with  Russia,  will  become  the  foundation  of  mutual 
interest  between  the  Russian  and  American  Ministers  at  Pekin. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  material  advan- 
tages Russia  is  to  derive  from  the  achievement  of  tliis  undertaking, 
because  the  Russian  Grovernment  comprehends  this  question  fully. 
Besides,  it  has  already,  in  many  communications  between  Mr.  Col- 
lins and  the  Russian  authorities,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  been 
discussed  at  length  for  some  years  past,  and  its  great  utihty  fully 
appreciated. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  great  confidence  'in 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  upon  the  settlement  of  proper 
rights  and  grants,  will  undertake  its  execution  promptly  and  etti- 
ciently. 

Done  and  executed  at  Rochester,  State  of  New  York,  United  States 
of  America,  this  30th  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1865. 

J.  H.  WADE, 

Seal  I 

oeai.  >      Q  -g-  p^Ljj^j^^  President. 

Secretary. 


Letter  to  Lieutenant  General  Karsackoff,  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  regard  to  a  Government  Officer  to  be  sent  upon  the  route  of 
the  proposed  Telegraph  from  Russia  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitating 
its  construction. 

New  York,  September  G,  18G5. 
Excellency  :  I  have  communicated  to  our  Company  yom'  Excel- 
lency's desire  to  tacihtate  the  construction  of  our  telegraph  by  scud- 
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ing  npon  the  proposed  route  of  tlie  line  one  of  your  Excellency's 
officers,  for  the  piu'pose  of  facilitating  and  protecting  the  constric- 
tion of  the  telegraph. 

The  Company  desire  me  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  this  noble 
and  generous  mark  of  interest  and  favor. 

The  Company  regard  this  oifer  with  great  interest,  and  most 
heartily  accept  of  this  noble  proposition. 

Owiug  to  the  great  distance  from  the  field  of  operation,  and  the 
numerous  difficulties  of  primary  organization  over  such  a  vast  extent 
of  couutiy,  we  have  not  been  able,  heretofore,  to  inform  yom-  Excel- 
lency of  the  precise  action  we  shall  be  capable  of  iuaugm'atiiig  ou 
the  Asiatic  coast  this  year. 

We  have  dispatched  from  San  Francisco  two  steamers  and  five 
saihng  vessels,  which  are  working  their  way  along  the  Americau 
and  Asiatic  coast,  for  piu'poses  of  general  iuformation,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  initiatory  colonies  for  the  sm*vey  and  location  of  the  tele- 
graph route,  and  also  to  procure  and  distribute,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  posts  and  timber  for  construction. 

At  present,  the  telegrapli  is  in  operation  about  five  hmich-ed 
miles  along  the  course  of  Frazer's  river,  through  British  territory, 
and  is  being  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  One  of  om*  vessels  arrived 
at  Sitka  in  June,  (where  we  have  had  an  agent  since  last  tall,) 
freighted  with  wire  and  all  apphances  for  construction  of  the  tele- 
graph thi'ough  Russian  America.  We  have  also  sent  Mr.  Abasa  to 
Kaintchatka,  to  set  on  foot  necessary  explorations  there,  and  to  gain 
what  knowledge  he  can,  before  our  Cliicf  Engineer,  Colonel  Bulk- 
ley,  arrives,  who  will  first  visit  Behring's  strait,  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  and  the  Amoor.  We  expect  that  Col- 
onel Bulkley  will  estabhsh  several  depots  or  stations  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  sufficiently  manned  and  provisioned  to  do  much  towai'ds  the 
construction  of  the  hue  before  next  summer. 

W'c  have  i^iirchased  and  going  on  sliipboard  in  London,  five 
lliuusand  niiies  of  wire,  which  will  be  delivered  along  the  coast  at 
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proper  points  next  spring];,  ready  ^vitli  all  otlicr  appliances  to  put  up 
the  tclegrapli ;  and  oui-  Vice-President,  Mr.  Muuilbrd,  vnU  sail  in  :i 
lew  days  lor  London,  where  tlie  necessary  submarine  cable  will  ])v 
supplied  and  ready  for  next  suunner. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  to  your  Excellency  the  mam  points  in 
our  operations  as  they  now  stand,  without  gomg  into  detail  upon 
much  more  that  has  been  set  on  foot  to  ensm'c  the  early  completion 
of  the  telegraph. 

I  thank  yom*  Excellency  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  extended 
to  me,  and  trust  tliat  the  final  success  of  the  Russian-American  Tel- 
egraph, will  prove  that  your  confidence  in  me  was  not  misplaced. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  every  consideration  of  respect  aud 
esteem,  yom-  Excellency's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  McD.  COLLINS. 

To  JIls  Excellency^  Lieut.  Geril  karsackoff.  Governor  General 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  IrkoutsJc,  Eastern  Siberia, 
Hussia. 

Bis  Excellency,  I.  Tolstoy,  to  3Lijor  P.  McD.  Collins,  advising  him  of  the  detail 
of  the  screw  cor\'ette  "  Variag,"  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Telegraph 
that  is  to  unite  America  with  Europe. 

St.  Petersburg,  November  27,  1865. 

]\It  Dear  Sir  :  The  request  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  soliciting  as  a  new  grant  the  co-operation  of  one  of  tlie 
vessels  of  the  laaperial  navy  in  the  surveys  to  be  done  along  the 
Pussian  territovies,  addressed  to  His  Lnperial  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  was  forwarded  for  my  approval;  and  desiring  to 
assist  your  Co/npany  by  aU  the  means  in  my  power,  I  gave  my  im- 
mediate consent. 

I  have  nov,'  the  pleasm-e  to  inform  you  that  His  Imperial  Majc-tv 
the  Emperor,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  the  order  appoint- 
ing one  of  the  ships  now  on  the  Pacific  station,  tlie  screw  corvette, 
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Yariag,  to  assist  jour  Company  in  the  works  for  the  construction  of 
the  telegraph  line  that  is  to  unite  America  with  Europe. 

This  particular  favor,  is  a  new  proof  of  the  interest  the  Imperial 
Government  takes  in  the  construction  of  tliis  important  telegraph 
line,  and  of  the  desire  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  this  great 
undertaking,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
Wishing  very  natiu-ally  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  works,  I  profit  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  my  re- 
quest of  sending  me  all  the  details  and  intelligence  concerning  tliig 
interesting  subject. 

Beheve  me,  yours  truly, 

I.  TOLSTOY, 
Minister  of  Imperial  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
To  Major  P.  McD.  Collens. 


Western  Union  Telegkaph  Co.,  Seceetaky's  Office,  ) 
KocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 1864.      \ 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Telegrajyh  Company  : 
The  grand  enterprise  of  uniting  Europe  and  America  by  overland 
telegrapliic  communication  by  way  of  Behring  Strait,  has  been  in- 
augurated under  the  auspices  of  this  Company.  The  great  import- 
ance of  the  undertaking,  if  successfully  accomphshed,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  be,  not  only  to  this  Company,  but  to  the  commerce 
aiid  civilization  of  the  world,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

For  the  last  eight  years  Perry  McD.  Colhns,  Esq.,  United  States 
Commercial  Agent  for  the  Amoor  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  late 
Acting  Consul  at  St.  Petersbm*g,  Hussia,  has  been  pressing  the  sub- 
jc^ct  assiduously  and  indefatigably  upon  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  has  finally  obtained  its  favorable  consideration, 
and  has  secured  from  that  Government,  as  well  as  from  the  British 
Government,  highly  fiivorablc  grants  and  priNileges.  These  valua- 
ble grants  and  privileges  have  been  made  over  to  yoiu-  Company. 
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I  cannot,  witliin  the  brief  limits  of  a  circular,  give  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  rights  secui'ed,  or  of  the  terms  of  the  transfer  to 
tliis  Company. 

The  Russian  Government  undertakes  to  construct  a  line  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  in  Eastern  Asia,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  thousand  miles ;  and  it  has  already  built 
the  line  as  far  as  L-koutsk,  on  Lake  Baikal,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  distance.  It  is  to  be  taken  up  by  this  Company  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor,  and  continued  by  way  of  Behring  Strait,  till  it  shall 
intersect  the  present  linos  of  the  Company  at  some  point  between 
Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  British  Columbia  has  been  liberal  and  honora- 
ble. The  grants  and  concessions  from  the  Russian  Government 
are  exclusive  for  tliirty-three  years. 

(Signed)  O.  H.  PALMER. 


Several  of  Mr.  Collins'  reports  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Russia,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  Northern  Cliina,  were  pubhshed,  and 
led  to  a  very  considerable  trade  to  the  Amoor  River,  where  several 
American  merchants  estabhshed  trading  houses  ;  ships  sailed  to  the 
Amoor,  and  American  steamers  were  sent  there  to  navigate  it. 

Mr.  CoUins'  travels  include  a  voyage  aroimd  the  world — about 
twenty-five  passages  across  the  Atlantic,  several  trips  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  both  by  sea  and  land,  various  inland 
jom-neys  to  Europe,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Japan,  Siberia, 
Northern  Cliina  and  Kamtchatka. 

Wliile  in  Russia,  he  was  presented  to  the  Czar,  and  invited,  on 
several  occasions,  to  entertamments  at  the  palace. 

One  or  two  incidents  in  his  travels  might  be  mentioned  to  show 
liis  powers  of  endm*ance.     First,  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  San 
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Francisco,  overland.  Leaving  New  York  bj  rail,  he  readied  St. 
Louis,  -where  he  rested  one  night ;  from  thence,  by  rail,  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Missom'i  road,  then  not  far  from  Jeflerson  City ;  then 
by  coach  and  wagons,  by  the  Texas  and  Arizona  route  (Butter- 
ij eld's),  to  San  Francisco,  in  twenty-six  consecutive  days  and  nights, 
a  distance  of  about  thi-ee  thousand,  seven  hundred  miles,  without 
resting  but  one  night.  Second,  from  Moscow,  in  European  Kussia, 
to  L'koutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  about  thi-ee  thousand, 
five  hundred  miles,  in  twenty-seven  consecutive  days  and  nights,  in 
the  Avinter,  in  a  sledge,  sleeping  out  of  the  sledge  only  three  nights. 

His  travels  in  Northern  Asia,  Japan  and  Ivamtchatka,  are  given 
in  a  book  entitled,  "  Voyage  down  tlie  Amoor,  etc.,  etc.,"  which  gives 
a  clear  idea  of  that  Httle-known  region.  His  personal  character- 
istics are  remarkable.  Enterprisiug  in  the  liighest  degree,  he  looks 
before  he  leaps ;  and  though  baffled,  retm-ns  agam  and  again  to  the 
path  which  he  behoves  leads  to  the  accomphshment  of  his  object. 

He  has  great  faith  in  perseverance,  and  never  loses  sight  of  a  pur- 
pose which  liis  judgment  commends. 

He  behoves,  however,  in  the  logic  of  events,  and  does  not  demand 
that  which  time,  circumstances  and  progress  teach  to  be  impractica- 
ble. He  sm-veys  calmly,  acts  with  vigor,  does  his  duty,  and  rests 
content  Avith  results,  be  they  for  or  against  liim.  He  prefers  to  act 
alone,  so  long  as  practicable,  and  rarely  calls  in  aid,  without  the 
object  wliich  he  wishes  to  accomphsh  is  of  a  natiu-e  wliich  demands 
associates,  and  then  not  until  he  has  probed  the  proposition  to  the 
bottom,  and  liis  judgment  tells  liim  that  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Colhns  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  self-made  man,  as  will 
be  seen  by  tliis  sketch  of  liis  liistory.  But  he  owes  inuch  to  both 
his  father  and  mother.  The  former  insphed  him  with  his  love  of 
learning,  and  liis  taste  for  adventure,  wliile  from  his  mother  he 
learned  those  moral  lessons,  best  taught  at  a  mother's  knee. 

He,  liimself,  blends,  in  happy  proportions,  the  reckless  daring  of 
the  Celt,  with  the  cool  caution  of  the  more  plilegmatic  Hollander. 
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ITis  career  may  bo  regarded  as  gi^'ing  a  valuable  lesson  to  our 
American  youtli — ^toacliing  ^Yhat  a  poor  boy  may  accomplisli  in  life 
by  i industry,  self-culture,  temperance"  and  fortitude,  coupled  witli 
laucLiblc  am1)ition,  determined  perseverance,  and  American  pluck. 

If  lie  live.:-,  lie  Avill  carry  out  liis  plans,  for  he  is  one  of  those  men, 
in  wliosc  N'ocabulary  "  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail  I  " 
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^.t'lpHERE  is  not,  prohaLly,  any  city  in  the  world  possessed  of 
*?>-J  m'jciter  facilities  for  makin<]c  a  fortune  than  the  City  of 
^  *'  New  York,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  place  on  earth 
where  :t  is  more  difficult  to  amass  wealth.  Contradictory  as  this 
may  appear  it  is  nevertheless  a  truism  whose  demonstration  we  wit- 
ness daily.  And  the  obstacles  which  beset  the  paths  of  so  many 
opportunities  ari^ie  from  that  fierce  and  feverish  competition  among 
business  men,  which  forms  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  all 
great  centers  of  population,  and  which  is  more  apparent  in  New 
York  than  in  any  oiher  civilized  city. 

This  holds  good  in  all  descriptii)ns  of  business;  but  more  practi- 
cally in  stuck-brol.erage  and  banking.  There  is  no  calling  in  life 
more  fascinating,  and  none  more  dangerous  than  that  of  finance. 
Where  one  man  fcucceeds,  one  thousand  fail,  and  if  the  personal  his- 
tories of  the  men  who  have  frecjuerited  Wall  Street  for  years  could 
be  told,  the  narrative  would  form  a  record  of  ruin  to  the  many, 
which  no  romance  could  equal.  The  fact  is,  that  a  man,  to  succeed 
in  Willi  Street,  must  possess  a  peculiar  order  of  genius  ;  he  must 
be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities;  he  must,  indeed,  possess 
talents  of  a  higher  order  than  can  be  found  in  the  average  man. 
Not  greater  courage  is  required  to  make  a  hero  of  a  soldier,  than  is 
required  to  speculate  in  stocks.  And  yet  there  must  be  no  rash- 
ness; he  must  be  dariuj,  and  yet  prudent;  his  knowledge  of  the 
market  must  be  perfect,  and  he  must  be,  to  some  extent,  prescient 
of  the  future.     A  combination  of  qualities,  many  seemingly  oppo^-cd 
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to  each  other,  and  incapable  of  harmonizing,  is  required  in  any  man 
who  would  win  a  fortune  in  the  daily  struggles  between  the  "bulls" 
and  "  bears  "  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  sketch  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  is  that  of  a  man  whose 
success  demonstrates  his  possession  of  all  the  qualities  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  William  B.  Gierke  was  born  in  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1829,  and  is  consequently  still  a  young  man.  His  father  is 
the  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Gierke,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  at  an  early  age  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
attained  to  considerable  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  made  reputation 
as  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  legal  subjects,  including 
a  very  full  digest  of  the  New  York  State  Keport.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which  position 
he  held  for  nearly  twenty  years,  winning  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  public  and  of  the  bar,  by  his  upright  and  impartial  course  on 
the  Bench. 

William  B.  Gierke  received  a  good  education,  in  the  city  of  his 
birth,  and,  after  leaving  school,  entered  the  office  of  his  father  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  profession  of  the  law.  But  to  the 
young  man  the  dry  and  musty  records  had  few  attractions,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  himself  and  his  father  agreed  together  that 
whatever  he  might  become,  the  legal  profession  was  not  intended  for 
him;  accordingly  he  threw  aside  his  law  books  and  entered  Wall 
Street,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  the  bankin;^  house  of  J.  S.  Car- 
pender  &  Co.,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod of  time  he  became  fully  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  ot 
stock-brokerage  and  banking.  As  a  subordinate,  Mr.  Gierke  gave 
evidence  of  that  shrewdness  and  business  tact,  which  in  after  years 
he  exhibited  in  his  own  behalf  with  marked  success.  His  associ- 
ation, too,  with  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  the  city,  had  made  him 
favorably  known  to  thciu,  and  the  excellent  qualities  he  displayed 
as  a  clerk  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  and  many  friends. 

In  1850  Mr.  Gierke  resigned  his  oosition  with  Garpender  &  Co., 
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and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  banker  and  bro- 
ker. Immediately  after,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  an  institution  exceedingly  powtirful 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  members  of  which 
are  usually  very  particular  concerning  those  to  whom  tlicy  extend 
the  right  of  association;  the  unanimity  with  which  tliey  elected  Mr. 
Gierke  to  membership  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  flattering 
evidence  of  the  high  character  he  bore  in  a  community  of  cajjitalists, 
whose  aggregate  wealth  must  reach  almost  fabulous  figures.  He 
began  business  with  little  or  no  capital,  but  he  had  eight  years'  ex- 
perience, keen  judgment,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business, 
and  great  resolution,  with  which  to  make  up  for  the  pecuniary  defi- 
ciency. These  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  capital,  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  their  part  well,  for  Mr.  Gierke  prospered  steadily,  skill- 
fully avoiding  the  treacherous  dangers  which  crowd  the  path  of  the 
operators  of  Wall  Street,  and  which  have  made  hundreds  of  men, 
who  arose  in  the  morning  wealthy,  retire  to  bed  at  night  bankrupt 
and  penniless. 

From  1850  to  the  present  day  Mr.  Gierke  has  carried  on  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  he  may  to-day  be  justly  called  one  of  the 
few  successful  men  of  Wall  Street.  He  has  acquired  a  large  fur- 
tune,  and  has  established  his  business  on  a  linn  and  substantial  basis. 
To  do  this  was  not  an  easy  matter,  as  we  have  already  said ;  to  do  it 
within  twenty  years,  is  something  to  be  proud  of;  indeed,  to  do  it  at 
all  is  a  demonstration  of  superior  intellectual  resources  and  business 
capacity.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  vast  speculations  in  which  Mr.  Gierke  has  been 
engaged,  or  even  to  mention  any  single  operation  which  added  to 
his  wealth;  fur  if  ever  the  mysteries  of  "margins,"  "puts"  and 
"  calls,"  were  unfolded  to  us,  it  is  still  doubtful  if  we  should  under- 
stand them  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  an  intelligent  narra- 
tive. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Mr.  Gierke's  career,  of  nearly  a  quarter 
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of  a  century,  he  never  was  otherwise  than  popular  with  his  associ- 
ates in  business.  Ever  since  his  connection  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  he  has  been  more  or  less  identified  with  its  legisla- 
tion, and  in  May,  1870,  his  election,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  as 
President  of  tliat  institution,  was  a  flattering  testimonial  to  his  abili- 
ties, and  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  This  position  is  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Gierke  at  the  present  writing,  and  the  complete  satis- 
faction he  has  given  all  the  members,  by  his  dignified  course,  and 
skillful  administration  of  its  afiairs,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  capaci- 
ty, and  of  their  wisdom  in  selecting  him.  The  Stock  Exchange,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  consists  of  an  association  of  about  eleven 
hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  ablest  business  men  in 
the  world.  It  possesses  property  valued  at  one  million  of  dollars, 
including  the  building  in  which  business  is  transacted.  Over  this 
vast  institution  Mr.  Gierke  presides. 

While  Mr.  Gierke  Las  been  acr[uiring  reputation  and  fortune,  he 
has  not  only  interested  himself  in  matters  connected  with  his  per- 
sonal business,  but  he  has  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  chari- 
table deeds;  "  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven,  which  moths  and  rust 
do  not  consume."  He  has  been  for  some  years,  and  still  Is,  con- 
nected with  various  charllable  societies,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate,  such  as  the  "  Gity  Mission,"  and  "  The 
Sheltering  Arms,"  of  which  he  is  a  trustee.  Besides  spending  much 
time  and  contributing  largely  in  money  to  the  work  of  these  insti- 
tutions, Mr.  Gierke  has  performed  numerous  deeds  of  benevolence, 
which  he  never  speaks  of,  it  is  true,  but  which  have  gained  him  the 
undying  gratitude  of  those  whose  sufferings  he  has  alleviated,  whose 
wants  he  has  relieved,  and  of  those  whom  he  extended  a  helping  hand 
to  at  the  critical  moment  of  their  business  careers,  when,  but  for  his 
assistance,  they  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined.  Remember- 
in"  Ills  own  struirjirles,  when  he  began  business,  and  knowing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  men  In  Wall  Street   to  escape  the  dangers  which 
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beset  tliem  on  all  sides,  Mr,  Gierke  can  and  does  sympathize  with 
the  unfurtuuate,  and  he  has  always  proved  a  true  friend  to  the 
youni:;  and  inexperiemed  men  who  enter  the  Street,  never  refusing, 
when  .  sked,  to  give  tliem  judicious  advice. 

Peisonally,  Mr.  Gierke  is  a  gentleman  of  rather  above  the  average 
height,  and  of  a  well-proportioned  figure;  he  possesses  a  frank,  open 
countenance,  rendered  somewhat  French  in  its  general  cast,  by  rea- 
son of  the  style  in  which  he  wears  his  beard.  His  character  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  integrity  is  above  reproach.  During  his  long 
business  career,  not  a  word  has  ever  been  whispered  against  his  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing,  not  even  in  the  way  of  slander.  Very  few  men 
on  Wall  Street  can  say  as  much,  for  although  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  sweeping  charges  which  are  occasionally  made  against 
them  as  a  body  are  absurd  and  preposterous,  it  is  rare  that  the  in- 
dividual mem})ers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  escape  the  libelous 
tongues  of  others.  The  client  of  a  stock-broker  invests  his  money 
and  loses  it,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  he  believes  his  agent  in 
some  unexplainable  way  responsible  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  and 
in  many  instances  he  will  indulge  in  insinuations  against  his  hones- 
ty. It  has  been  Mr.  Gierke's  good  fortune  to  conduct  his  delicate 
and  intricate  business  for  twenty-one  years,  without  having  even  his 
motives  impugned. 

In  the  social  circle  Mr.  Gierke  is  also  very  popular.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  finished  address  and  polished  manners,  and  his  conversa- 
tion is  always  pleasant  and  interesting.  His  career  has  been  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  what  pluck  and  indomitable  energy  can  ac- 
complish. If  he  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few  of  Wall  Street,  it  is 
because  he  is  also  one  of  the  few  gifted  with  requisite  qualities  for 
obtaining  success.  And  we  are  confident  that  a  man  who  has  ac- 
quired fortune  in  as  creditable  a  manner  as  he  has  acquired  his,  and 
whose  business  life  has  been  as  little  open  to  censure  as  his  has  been, 
deserves,  even  as  Mr.  Gierke  merits  and  obtains,  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  to  whom  he  is  known 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


^  rl^HE  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Beekmansville, 
1:^[     Dutchess  County,  New  York,  August  13,  1832.     His  an- 

^  ^  cestors  arrived  in  America  from  France.  It  was  his 
father's  wish  (himself  u  farmer),  that  lie  should  follow  the  pursuits 
of  husbandry  ;  accordingly,  Charles  worked  upon  his  father's  farm 
until  his  boyhood  had  almost  passed,  and  he  began  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  He  received  a  common  school  education.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  studies,  or  prepared  himself  for  any  profession  or 
trade,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  the  far  West. 

Mr.  De  Long  arrived  in  California  June  5,  1850,  and  settled  in 
Yuba  Ct)unty  ;  wliich  county,  in  after  years,  honored  him  with 
many  trusts,  and  where  he  remained  until  his  tinal  departure  from 
the  State,  in  1863. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Yuba  County,  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  resolutely  to  work.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
uumnal  exertion ;  his  father  had  taught  him  the  true  nobility  of 
labor.     For  years  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  mining. 

In  1850,  having  failed  in  a  mercantile  business  he  was  engaged 
in  at  Young's  Hill,  Yuba  County,  California,  he  turned  liis  atten- 
tion to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 

Mr.  De  Long  did  nut  attend  any  law  lectures  or  law  school,  for 
such  evidences  of  civilization  were  lacking  in  his  section  of  the 
country.  He  studied  in  the  woods,  and  being  of  qmck  perception, 
and  possessed  of  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  "  accunnilating  science," 
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he  progressed  rapidly  ;  aud  when  he  thought  he  could  pass  a  cred 
itable  examination,  he  presented  himself  before  the  District  Court 
of  Yuba  County,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor-at-law.  He  then  opened  a  law  office  in  Marysville,  the 
principal  to\vn  in  Northern  California,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice at  a  time  when  litigation  was  rife,  and  when  the  Marysville  Bar 
embraced  many  of  the  first  legal  minds  of  the  State — Field,  Mit- 
chell, McQuade,  Barbour,  Reardon,  Lindley,  and  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  Mr.  De  Long  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch 
of  the  State  Legislatm'e,  from  Yuba  County,  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1858.  And  separated  from  his  party  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
position  assumed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  against  the  Administra- 
tion of  James  Buchanan.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  ir 
that  year  he  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Com-t  of  California,  sit- 
ting at  Sacramento,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  State.  The  next  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  on 
the  anti-Lecompton  Democratic  ticket — the  Legislatm'e  convening 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1859.  Li  the  fall  of  1859  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Douglas  Democrats  for  State  Senator,  for  the 
term  commencing  in  January,  1860,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  H. 
P.  Watkins.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  was  again  nominated 
for  the  State  Senate  by  the  same  party,  and  was  elected,  defeating 
Hon.  N.  E.  Whitesides,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
once  his  colleague  in  that  body. 

Mr.  De  Long  held  this  position  two  years.  He  entered  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1861,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
that  month  introduced  into  the  Senate  Union  resolutions. 

These  resolutions  were  the  first  of  a  great  many  of  similar  nature, 
sustaining  the  Federal  Government,  repudiating  the  suggestion  of 
a  Pacific  republic,  and  urging  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government  against  the  seceding  States. 
*    In  the  fall  of  1862,  Mr.  De  Long  was  again  nominated  by  his 
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party  as  a  candidatu  fur  tlio  State  Sonah',  hut  wa?j  dt Rated,  and  in 
May,  1803,  removed  to  ''  Washoe."  Thc3  great  flood  of  the  previ- 
ous year  had  swept  over  tlie  entire  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and 
erected  everywhere  its  UKmrnl'ul  iiionuiiients.  The  practice  of  law 
in  Marysvillo  had  (U'cliucd  to  harrcimcss,  and  business  of  all  kinds 
in  that  once  proud,  thrifty  and  beautiful  city,  was  utterly  stagnant. 
The  afllicted  populace  were  fleeing  from  the  wide-spread  desolation, 
and  seeking  new  homes  and  fresh  fields  of  enterprise.  A  silver  star 
was  rising  in  the  East,  whose  happy  light  refreshed  the  dejected 
nndtitudes.  Wasuok  was  the  word  of  hope  and  promise.  The 
fabulous  wealth  of  the  newly -discovered  mines,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  claimants,  had  called  into  being  a  vast  world  of  liti- 
gation, such  as  no  diligent  votary  of  law  had  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
holding. The  enormous  fees  received  by  the  pioneer  lawyers  of 
"Washoe  had  excited  the  wonder  and  cupidity  of  attorneys  through- 
out Cahfornia  ;  and  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1804,  tlio 
Bar  of  Virginia  City  nund^ered  about  one  hundred  practitioners, 
Mr.  De  Long  arrived  in  that  jdace  before  the  lawyers'  silver  hni-vrst 
had  been  fully  gathered,  and  soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  D. 
W.  Perley,  now  a  leading  member  of  the  profession  at  White  Pine, 
lie  found  upon  his  arrival  that  he  had  been  preceded  by  many  of 
I'.is  friends  and  former  constituents,  citizens  of  Yuba  County. 
Being  an  old  miner,  he  was  at  home  amid  the  restless  mass  around 
lum.  His  experience  as  a  miner  and  as  a  lawyer,  his  close  applica- 
tion to  business,  his  fidelity  to  his  clients,  soon  gave  him  a  promi- 
nent }>lace  and  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  V^irginia  Bar. 

In  1864:,  Mr.  De  Long  was  elected  a  member  (from  Storey  County) 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  framed  the  present  Con 
stitution  of  Kevada.  At  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  in 
that  year  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  that  high  position. 
The  first  ballot  stood:  Stewart,  32;  De  Long,  24;  ^'ye,  23.  On  the 
next  day,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Xye  were  chosen.  Mr.  De  Long  bore 
liis  defeat  with  patience,  and  continued  his  practice  in  Virginia  City. 
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In  1S65,  the  law  firm  of  Perlcy  &  De  Long  was  dissolved  the 
latter  entering  into  partncrsliip  with  Judge  Lewis  Aldrich,  formerly 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  January,  1868,  Mr.  De  Long  was  again  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Messrs.  Nye,  Winters  and 
Fitch  were  also  candidates.  Twenty-nine  votes  were  necessary  to 
elect,  and  Mr.  De  Long  received  twenty-seven  ;  then,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Messrs.  Winters  and  Fitch  in  favor  of  Governor  Nye,  the 
latter  was  elected. 

In  the  convention  which  nominated  General  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  De  Long  was  chairman  of  the  Nevada  delegation,  and 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Platform  and  Resolutions.  He 
was  one  of  the  sub-committee  of  six  that  drafted  the  platform  of  the 
Union  Ivepublican  party  of  18G8.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Itepublican  Committee,  and  one  of  the  executive  committee  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  lie  has  also  for  several  years  been  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Nevada,  holding  that 
position  until  shortly  beforQ  liis  departm*e  for  Japan  as  Minister 
Resident  of  the  United  States.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Grant,  having  been  chosen  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  afterwards,  by  his  associates, 
selected  as  messenger  to  carry  the  vote  of  the  State  to  Washington. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  Mr.  De  Long:  removed  to  the  new  niiniui; 
region  of  AVliite  Pine,  establishing  himself  at  Trcasm-e  City,  in  part- 
nership with  Judge  Le\vis  Aldrich,  Hon.  J.  S.  Slauson,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  AVren. 

General  Grant,  shortly  after  his  inauguration  as  President  in  1869, 
tendered  to  our  subject  the  appointment  of  Minister  Resident  of  the 
United  States  at  Japan.  The  appointment  l)eiiig  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  accepted  by  Mr.  De  Long,  who,  after  de- 
voting sevci-al  months  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  his  business 
affairs,  (h-partiti  upon  his  mission  in  September,  1869,  accompanied 
by  his  family. 
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In  18C2,  Mr.  Dc  Loiiji;  iiuirried  Miss  Elida  V.  ViiH-yuid,  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  l'\  Vineyard,  tlieii  a  senator  from  Los 
Angeles,  by  wlioni  lie  lias  several  living  cliildreii. 

Mr.  De  Long  is  an  indefatigahle  student,  and  a  close  reader.  IIo 
is  frank  in  his  manners,  fond  of  humor,  and  gifted  with  the  rare 
faculty  of  attaching  to  himself  sincere  friends  whereever  he 
goes.  His  tastes  and  active  temperament  especially  fit  him 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  a  mining  community.  His 
fame  as  a  lawyer  is  firmly  established  in  Nevada.  lie  is  a  fijrcilde 
speaker,  is  decidedly  entertaining  in  conversation,  and  delights  to 
tell  or  listen  to  an  anecdote. 

In  1870,  on  motion  of  Senator  Sumner  the  rank  of  ]\rr.  De  Long 
was  raised  from  that  of  Minister  Resident  to  that  of  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary, and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  ])ay  of  the  mission 
increased  from  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
ten  thousand,  putting  the  office  into  the  class  of  Chili  and  Peru,  the 
senator  supported  his  motion  by  adverting  in  most  compHmentary 
terms  to  the  unusual  and  distinguished  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
De  Long  in  his  position. 

During  the  fall  of  1871  Mr.  De  Long  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Japanese  Government  of  the  propriety  of  sending  an  Embassy 
to  the  Courts  of  all  the  nations,  having  treaties  with  Japan,  which 
being  organized,  the  Japanese  Government  in  writing  requested 
Mr.  De  Long  to  accompany  the  Embassy  to  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  aid  of  the  same  object,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  invited  him  also  to  return  to  Washington,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  revising  the  treaties.  Mr.  De  Long  did  so, 
bringing  this  Embassy  to  America  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  his 
European  Colleagues,  who  sought  to  secure  the  visit  of  the  Embassy 
first  to  Europe,  that  Europe  and  not  America,  might  lead  ofi^in  this 
work  of  revision  and  secure  from  the  distinguished  Ja]>ancse  visitors 
the  mass  of  orders  for  men  and  materials  that  would  naturally  be 
given  by  the   Embassy  in  the  country  it  would  first  %'isit.     Before 
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his  arrival  in  "Washington,  the  lower  house  of  Congress  by  a  unani« 
mous  vote  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  again  advanced 
the  grade  and  pay  of  Mr,  De  Long's  mission  to  that  of  the  mission 
to  China. 

Mr.  De  Long  has  stamped  his  ideas  on  the  policy  of  Japan  most 
indellibly  by  his  earnest  action  there,  and  his  attendance  and  ad- 
vice in  revising  the  treaties.  That  he  has  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
progress  in  that  country,  social,  political  and  religions  all  know ; 
and  by  his  earnest  action  he  has  awakened  a  feeling  of  regard  for 
America  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  that  is  leading  to  first  class 
social  and  commercial  results.  Untrained  in  any  of  the  acts  of  di- 
plomacy, he  took  with  him  honest  purposes,  the  fearlessness  and 
energy  of  a  Pacific  coast  man,  and,  with  such  weapons,  and  only 
such,  he  has  gained  in  that  field,  where  his  opponents  were  men  of 
the  best  culture  of  high  rank  and  thorough  diplomatic  education,  a 
renoAvn  of  which  he  may  well  feel  proud. 

Li  Mr.  De  Long's  case  success  has  been  the  test  of  merit.  He  has 
won  fortune  and  position  by  solitary,  unaided  study  and  effort.  He 
came  to  Calitbrnia  a  boy,  without  friends,  means  or  experience.  By 
patient  industry,  and  the  pursuit  of  an  honest,  straightforward  course, 
he  has  battled  vdth  the  disadvantages  and  checks  of  youth,  poverty 
and  inexperience,  and  conquered  them.  Few  men  have  overcome 
greater  obstacles — none  are  more  worthy  of  achieved  euccesa. 
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OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


(By  the  Editor.) 

?^^/«?/ AS  1)1  )rn  at  Charleston,  South   Cnrohna,  hut  liis  father  and 
r^d.\i£i,     family  roinovinn;  to   Cohin]l)ia    when   h(>  was  a  child,  lii.s 

sM^  ■  . 

"^'^^  hoyhood  and  early  manhood  were  passed  in  the  latter  place, 

then  the  beautiful  and  prosperous  and  gay  capital  of  the  Palmetto 
State. 

His  fiither  was  a  man  of  high  hitelligence  and  culture,  possessing 
great  literary  taste,  and  the  friend  and  intimate  of  such  accomplished 
scholars  as  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  "Wm.  C.  Preston,  and  the  galaxy  ai' 
bright  intellects  who  then  illustrated  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  also  a  yery  distinguished  and  successful  physician. 

His  uncle.  Dr.  Al)ram  De  Leon,  resident  at  Camden  in  the  same 
State,  was  also  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  and  as  a  man  of  talent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  this  family,  that 
few  as  its  members  were,  it  had  a  reprcsentatiyc  in  every  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  ever  been  engaged. 

The  uncle  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  is  honorably  meutioned  in  the  army  record  ;  and 
D.  Camden  Do  Leon,  the  elder  brother  of  Edwin,  entering  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  not  only  served  ^"ith  distinction  in  tlie  Sem- 
inole war  in  I'lorida,  but  went  through  the  whole  i\Iexican  War — 
commencing  with  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  finally 
riding  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  its  capitulation,  on  the  left  hand 
of  General  Scott. 
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He  earned  the  sohHijiiet  of  the  "fighting  doctor"  at  Chapultcpec, 
and  on  other  fields :  leading  the  cavalry  charge  when  his  command- 
ing ofiicer  was  killed,  contrary  to  the  rules  which  place  the  sur- 
geon's post  in  the  \q?  t 

For  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  after  the  war. 

Resigning,  as  did  most  of  the  southern  ofiicers  of  the  regular 
army,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  secession  measures  (although  op- 
posed to  tlie  movement,  which  his  judgment  condemned),  he  organ- 
ized the  Medical  Department  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
for  the  first  six  months  was  acting  Surgeon  General,  until  over- 
slaughed by  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  mIio  had  ranked  him  in 
the  old  service. 

After  his  removal  to  Columbia,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  useful  life  there,  where  he  was 
greatly  respected  and  beloved,  and  for  many  years  mayor  of  that 
city.  His  social  tastes  and  quahties  made  his  house  the  centre  and 
resort  of  the  cultivated  society  of  which  the  little  capital  then  could 
boast,  and  to  which  the  fact  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  State  Government,  largely  contributed. 

Soutli  Carolina,  in  tliat  day,  was  justly  proud  of  her  galaxy  of 
brilliant  writers,  thinkers,  statesmen  and  orators,  of  wliom  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  and  Wm.  C.  Preston,  with 
Hayne,  Hamilton  and  McDuffie,  were  the  types ;  while  the  col- 
lege professors,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Lieber,  gave  a  literary  tone 
to  its  society. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  those  gallant,  light-hearted,  reckless  gen- 
tlemen, sneeringly  yet  aptly  tprmed  "  the  chivalry ;"  and  those 
gentle  Southern  girls  and  women,  who  seemed  to  have  cauglit  soft- 
ness from  their  skies — constituting  a  very  peculiar  phase  of  Ameri- 
can society,  though  vanislied  now  as  thoroughly  as  last  year's  snow. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Do  Leon,  who  was  of  Spanish  l)lood,  was  a 
•woman  wlio  combined  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  with  a  most 
winning  beauty.     She  personally  superintended  the  education  of  a^l 
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her  children — in  fact,  instructed  tlicin  herself  until  old  enough  to 
go  to  school — after  which  tjhc  supervised  then-  studies,  teaching  her- 
self Latin  to  do  so. 

Sucli  wvvc  tlu'  inihu'ncos  and  sm-ronndings  among  which  the 
early  life  of  Edwin  De  Leon  was  passech 

From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  diligent  student,  with  a  passion 
for  omidvorous  reading,  and  at  an  early  age  developed  a  strong 
taste  for  writing  too,  which  his  friends  fostered  and  encouraged. 

Ilis  collegiate  career  in  tlie  South  Carolina  College  was  a  studi- 
ous and  a  successful  ojie,  and  he  graduated  liigh  in  his  class;  remain- 
ing some  time  longer  as  an  upper  graduate,  and  taking  cluirge  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  the  college  lil^rar}^,  one  of  the  most 
select  in  the  country,  where  he  browsed  on  literature  to  his  heart's 
content. 

During  the  whoh'  of  this  pcrio<l  he  edited,  as  an  amateur,  with 
great  success,  a  weekly  news])aj)er,  whose  editor  was  his  friend,  and  in 
failing  health.   This  incident  probably  stamped  his  subsequent  career. 

After  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  and  obtaining  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  studied  law  in  the  oflice  of  Colonel 
Gregg,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  that  bar  ;  and  after  receiving 
his  diploma,  imme<liately  connnenced  the  practice,  in  conjunction 
with  the  state  solicitor,  with  good  success  and  flattering  prospects. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  legal  profession  was  less  to  his 
taste  than  literature  or  politics,  into  both  of  which  he  plunged  with 
great  ardor  and  energy. 

lie  became  an  active  co-laborator  in  the  Southern  Review^  The 
Magnolia^  The  Southern  Literary  Jfessenger,  and  other  Southern 
periodicals,  and  widely  known  and  distinguished  as  a  writer. 

At  the  same  time,  his  political  contributions  to  the  newspapers 
also  made  an  equal  mark,  though  he  still  continued  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

But  law  is  a  jealous  mistress,  so  is  literature,  and  so  is  poll 
tics  ;  and  none  will  endure  a  divided  worship. 
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His  father's  circumstances  and  his  own  being  easy,  and  not  being 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  stick  to  his  profession,  he 
ended  by  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  inchuation. 

Removing  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  he  took  editorial  charge  of 
the  Savannah  Rcj^uhllcaii,  then  the  leading  political  journal  of 
Georgia,  in  conjunction  with  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Locke,  and  soon 
made  it  a  power  in  the  State. 

But  differing  with  the  proprietor  on  questions  of  principle  and 
pohcy,  Mr.  De  Leon  resigned  his  position  on  The  Repuhlican^  and 
retm'ued  by  invitation  to  Columbia,  where  he  took  chai'ge  of  a  daily 
journal  then  newl}'  estabhshed.  The  Telegraph,  of  wliich  he  finally 
became  the  i)roprietor ;  and  making  it  the  organ  of  "  Yomig  Caro- 
lina,"' and  hinisc'lt'  their  exponent,  soon  gave  it  circulation  and  in- 
fluence in  the  State. 

Li  this  position  he  remained  for  several  years,  but  while  success- 
fully editing  and  controlling  his  journal,  he  received  a  telegram 
from  a  committee  of  Southern  Members  of  Congress,  inviting  him 
to  Washington  City,  in  conjunction  with  Ellwood  Fisher,  to  estab- 
lish a  Southern  press  in  that  city,  as  their  organ  and  that  of  the 
Southern  people,  then  on  the  eve  of  that  sad  sectional  struggle, 
which,  temporarily  quelled  by  the  Clay  compromise  of  1850-51 ,  burst 
forth  again  in  civil  war  in  less  than  ten  years  later. 

Unable  to  resist  so  tempting  and  flattering  a  call,  endorsed  by  the 
entire  Southern  representation  in  Congress,  although  against  liis  in- 
terests, Edwin  De  Leon  left  liis  field  of  profitable  and  successful 
labor,  and  circle  of  devoted  friends,  to  respond  to  it,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  expressed  it,  "  to  live  the  life  of  a  mad  dog  at  "Washington." 

For  party  spirit  and  sectional  hatred  ran  very  higli  at  that  day, 
l)oth  at  the  North  and  South,  and  at  Washington  the  central  focus 
of  political  agitation.  Even  tlie  Southern  "  Union  man  "  was  as 
bitter  against  his  extrcTue  States  Rights  brother,  as  ever  was 
N'^rthcrn  "  loyalist "  against  Southern  secessionist,  during  or  since 
the  war. 
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The  Soiitlicrn  men  wore  in  a,  small  minnrity  at  Washington,  and 
"Southern  interests"  synonymons  to  an  attack  on  Nortlici-n.  So 
the  new  editors,  and  the  new  paper,  were  encountered  at  the 
threshold  hy  a  storm  of  abuse  and  of  prejudice,  wliich  made  their 
position  as  delicate  and  difficult  as  disagreeable. 

Those  who  could  not  answer  the  arguments  or  reasonings  of  TAe 
Southeiin  Press^  on  its  States  Rights  basis,  denounced  it  as  a  "  dis- 
union organ,"  which  it  never  was ;  for  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
its  labors  was  to  prevent  the  collision  which  afterwards  occurred,  by 
giving  fair  warning  to  Kortli  and  South,  of  the  dangers  wliich men- 
aced both,  and  the  way  to  avert  them. 

Dis\inion,  in  those  days,  was  no  more  than  a  very  wild  tlueat; 
"a  thing  of  sound  and  fmy,  signifying  nothing.''  Secession  was 
born  many  years  later,  although  a  few  prophetic  orators,  hke  Mc- 
Duffie,  had  poetized  about  it. 

Probably  no  paper  ever  pul)lishcd  in  this  country  wieldrd  so  widu 
spread  an  influence  as  The  Southern  Press,  which  immediately  se- 
cured an  immense  circulation  and  corresponding  control  throughout 
all  the  Southern  States,  where  it  was  as  popular  and  prized,  as  it  wa? 
feared  and  hated  at  the  North. 

The  two  men  who  controlled  it  were  totally  different  in  character 
and  style. 

Ellwood  Fisher  was  cool,  incisive,  satirical  and  statistical. 

Edwin  De  Leon  was  ardent,  argumentative,  rhetorical  and  im- 
pulsive. 

The  former  appealed  only  to  pure  reason ;  the  latter  best  knew  how 
"to  fire  the  Southern  heart''  by  convictions  made  red  hot  by  pas- 
sion, and  by  prejudices  shared  in  common  witli  liis  readers  ;  and  his 
editol'ials  ran  through  the  whole  exchange   list  of  Southern  papers. 

Both  were  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  sticklers  for  principle,  and 
careless  of  profit ;  and  both  were  obstinate  in  adhering  to  opinions 
when  once  formed. 

After  four  years  conjoint  editorship,  the  two  editors  disagreed  as 
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to  the  nomination  and  support  of  General  Pierce,  in  both  of  which 
Mr.  De  Leon  took  an  active  part  personally,  and  in  which  his  col- 
leao-ue  would  not  concur,  even  after  the  nomination  had  been  made. 
After  vainly  striving  to  accommodate  the  difference  of  opinion 
for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  neither  would  consent  to  the 
pubhcation  of  the  other's  editorials  on  that  subject,  the  dead  lock 
ceased  by  "  an  agreement  to  disagree,"  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  paper,  which  they  refused  to  sell,  but  simply  suppressed, 
although  a  handsome  sum  would  have  been  paid  by  either  party  for 
its  good  will  and  subscription  lists. 

EUwood  Fisher  took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  Edwin  De  Leon 
went  actively  into  the  canvass,  co-operating  with  the  central  Demo- 
cratic committee  at  Washington  until  its  successful  conclusion,  and 
making  very  vigorous  use  of  his  pen. 

The  only  long  letter  pubhshed  by  General  Pierce  during  the  can- 
vass was  addressed  .tb  Mr.  De  Leon,  in  response  to  one  from  him 
demanding  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  General  Pierce  on  the 
Southern  Question. 

Tliis  letter,  which  General  Pierce  himself  insisted  on  having  pub- 
lished (against  the  advice  ot  General  Cass  and  others),  undoubtedly 
secured  him  the  vote  of  the  Southern  States. 

After  his  inauguration  the  new  President  sent  for  his  correspond- 
ent, until  then  not  personally  known  to  him,  and  intimated  that  he 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  So.iliicm  members  as  a 
proper  person  on  whom  to  bestow  a  foreign  appointment,  and  that 
his  own  wishes  concm-red  in  the  suggestion. 

As  Mr.  De  Leon's  heaUh  required  change  of  chmate,  and  liis 
physicians  liad  suggested  that  of  Egypt  as  most  beneficial,  he  ap- 
plied for  the  post  of  Consul  General  there,  and  the  appointment 
was  i)romptly  given,  with  that  grace  so  characteristic  of  President 
Pierce. 

That  post  was  filled  by  Mr.  De  Leon  for  two  terms,  and  with 
what  success  or  credit   tlie  files  of  the  Department  and  the  annals 
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of  Congress  will  show,  lie  touml  it  scarci'ly  on  tlic  level  of  a  con- 
sulate, he  left  it  on  tlie  footiiii;-  of  u  dijiloniaticr  mission  or  embassy, 
and  was  cxeejttionally  foi-tiinate  in  sccnring  not  only  the  respect 
but  the  warm  regard  of  the  reigning  Viceroy,  Said  Faclia. 

During  his  long  term  of  service,  several  incidents  occurred  which 
permitted  the  exercise  of  American  influence  in  Egypt,  in  a  way  to 
redound  to  the  national  ere(lit. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  an  order  was  issued 
from  Constantinople  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Greeks  (not  Rayahs 
or  subjects  of  the  Sultan)  from  all  the  Ottoman  dominions.  In 
Egypt  the  execution  of  tliis  order  would  have  entailed  utter  ruin 
and  beggary  on  the  large  Greek  colony,  numbering  many  thousands, 
whose  real  lionu'  and  interests  were  all  in  Egjq^t. 

They  expostulated  in  vain  ;^  the  then  Viceroy,  Abbas,  a  bigoted 
Turk,  said  they  must  obey  the  order,  and  prepared  to  expel  them 
by  force.  The  scenes  which  ensued  w' ere  heart-rending,  for  the  ])oor 
people  had  no  protector,  and  the  Egvptian  authorities  availed  them- 
selves of  the  license  to  plunder  as  well  as  abuse. 

The  American  Consul  General,  appealed  to  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Greeks,  called  his  colleagues  together,  and  proposed  co-opera- 
tion, by  their  giving  a  joint  guarantee  to  the  Viceroy  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  Greeks,  if  allowed  to  remain.  His  colleagues  re- 
fused to  interfere.  Mr.  De  Leon  then  determined  to  "  take  the  re- 
sponsibility," a  la  Andrew  Jackson.  He  wrote  the  Viceroy  that  he 
placed  these  people  under  the  American  flag,  and  would  guarantee 
their  good  behavior,  and  that  interference  and  outrages  against  them 
must  cease ;  as  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  Eg}^t  being  their  only  home. 

After  a  struggle  of  some  weeks,  requiring  both  diplomacy  and 
personal  intervention,  and  varied  by  many  exciting  incidents,  the 
Viceroy  was  wearied  out;  and  in  reply  to  the  expostulation  of  the 
French  Consul  General,  who  insisted  on  the  fultillment  of  the  order, 
answered  :  "  I  can  do  nothing.  Go  to  that  devil  of  an  American  ; 
he  has  them." 
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And  so  the  matter  ended — giving  great  eclat  to  the  American 
name  in  Egypt. 

The  Department  of  State,  after  the  affair  was  settled,  wrote  an 
approval  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Consul  General,  and  Congress 
paid  liini  the  high  compliment  of  ordering  his  dispatches  to  be 
printed. 

The  King  of  Greece  also  tendered  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  order 
of  San  Sauveur,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  thanks ;  but  Mr.  De 
Leon  declined  accepting  the  decoration,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
anti-Kepublican ;  for  which  the  Greek  Government  complimented 
him  on  his  consistency,  and  proffered  him  their  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

The  affair  made  a  great  echo  throughout  the  East,  and  during 
all  his  subsequent  travels  over  the  Ottoman  Dominions  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Greeks  everywhere  with  great  enthusiasm ;  for  all 
seemed  familiar  with  his  name. 

His  second  opportunity  was  on  the  occasion  of  terrible  outrages 
committed  on  an  American  missionary  family  at  Jaffa,  the  impunity 
attendant  on  which  inspired  all  the  Christain  foreign  residents  at 
Syria  and  Pallestine  with  a  dread  of  their  repetition.  Although 
not  \vithin  liis  own  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Do  Leon  responded  to  the  call 
from  the  Consul  resident  there,  and  faihug  to  persuade  the  captain 
of  an  American  war  vessel  then  in  harbor,  to  take  him  to  Jaffa, 
went  off  in  an  Austrian  steamer,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and  after 
nearly  suffering  .shipwreck,  reached  Jaffa  two  days  after  due,  and 
took  the  matter  in  hand. 

After  two  weeks  liard  .struggle  with  the  authorities  of  Jaffa,  and 
•  the  savage  Bedouins  M'hose  chief  Slieik  he  caused  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  \vh(^sc  tribe  actually  besieged  the  city,  to  the  terror  of  the 
Government,  the  criminals  were  seized,  tried  and  condemned,  and 
sent  in  chains  to  Constantinople,  to  the  great  relief  ol  all  the  for- 
eign residents  and  missionaries. 

For  this  act  also,  Mr.  De  Leon  received  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
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State  Department  (tlioii  controlled  Ity  Mr.  Alarcy),  and  for  the 
second  time  liis  correspondence  was  called  for  and  published  by 
Congress. 

But  although  active  in  the  diplomatic  duties  of  his  position,  the 
Consul  General  did  not  neglect  the  material  interests  of  his  own 
people. 

Finding  there  was  next  to  no  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
no  consumption  of  their  fabrics,  Mr.  De  Leon  used  his  inlluence 
with  Said  Pacha,  the  new  Viceroy,  to  send  some  orders  to  America 
for  railway  carriages  and  locomotives,  pumping  machines  and 
other  American  manufactures. 

The  consequence  was,  tliat  the  Viceroy  was  so  pleased  with  the 
open  American  cars  Qjeculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Egypt) 
and  with  the  locomotives  and  pumping  machines,  that  he  sent  out 
subsequently  very  large  (»rders  for  those  articles;  and  l>efort'  Mr. 
De  Leon  h'ft  Egypt,  lie  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  scarcely  any  ]»ut 
American  cars  and  locomotives  on  the  Egyptian  roads. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal  also  Mr.  De  Leon  took  an  active 
interest,  for  his  Dutch  colleague  and  himself  sustained  their  friend 
M.  de  Lesseps  (now^  so  famous)  in  his  hrst  application  to  the  Vice- 
roy for  the  concession,  and  afterwards  sustained  him  by  their  influ- 
ence against  the  intrigues  of  the  Enghsh  and  French  Consul  Gen- 
erals, who  sought  to  render  that  concession  ineffectual. 

This  support  was  equally  appreciated  by  the  Viceroy,  and  by  M. 
de  Lesseps,  and  the  former  went  so  far  as  to  make  very  liberal 
offers  of  treaty  advantages  to  the  United  States,  if  they  would  aid 
and  guarantee  him  his  independence  of  the  Subhme  Porte,  wliich 
of  course  w'as  impracticable. 

Mr.  De  Leon's  retention  in  his  office  for  his  second  term  was 
accompanied  by  a  very  flattering  intimation  from  Mr.  Cass,  the 
new  Secretary  of  State,  that  lu  ]ia<l  richly  earnetl  it  by  his  course 
in  Egypt,  and  slmidd  not  he  di>tui'hed. 

Invited  by  the  ^'iceroy  to  \  i^-ir  the  Upper  Nile  in  a   Government 
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Steamer  especially  placed  at  his  disposal,  with  a  firman  from  the 
authorities  recommending  him  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  Provin- 
ces as  "  the  friend  of  the  Yiceroj,"  Mr.  De  Leon  passed  part  of 
his  last  winter  in  Egypt  on  that  excm^ion,  accompanied  by  his 
family  and  a  ch-cle  of  friends. 

During  this  delightful  trip,  and  while  resting  among  the  ruins  of 
Luxor  on  the  return,  an  upward  bound  steamer  brought  letters  and 
papers  to  him,  announcing  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  Union,  foreshadowing  the  sorrow  and  the  wrath  to  come. 

With  his  training  and  principles  but  one  coui'se  was  open  to 
him.  His  allegiance  was  first  due  to  his  State,  and  he  must  share 
her  fortunes  and  those  of  his  friends  and  kindred,  whatever  his  pri- 
vate opinions  of  the  wisdom  of  this  measm'e  (in  which  he  had 
had  no  voice  or  part)  might  be. 

He  promptly  returned  to  Alexandria  to  put  his  house  in  order, 
sent  forward  his  resignation  of  his  ofiice,  to  which  lie  never  received 
any  reply,  and  on  tlie  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  he  re- 
signed the  charge  of  his  post  into  the  hands  of  his  Vice-Consul,  in 
anticipation  of  the  appointment  and  arrival  of  his  successor. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  having  been  completed  before 
he  reached  Europe,  he  was  compelled  to  run  the  blockade,  which  lie 
did,  bearing  dispatches  from  Havana  in  a  New  Orleans  tug  boat, 
owned  ;md  ofiicered  by  Northern  men. 

He  paid  for  passage  of  three  (hij's  from  this  port  "to  any  spot 
on  the  c(Ki.st  of  Louisiana,"  for  himself,  and  his  young  wife  who 
accompanied  him,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  with 
an  additioiud  bonus  of  twenty  pounds  more  to  the  stewards,  to  pre 
vent  his  trunks  from  being  rifled  when  the  boat  was  abandoned;  a 
specimen  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time  worthy  of  record. 

The  tug  boat  was  finally  (-hased  by  the  blockading  squadron  off 
the  Jiali/.c,  uiidoi'  fire  all  day,  and  struck  s(!Voral  times,  which  as 
lier  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  gunpowder,  made  the  trial  exciting. 

At  laist  the  chase  became  so  close  that  the  crow  went  ashore  in 
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boats,  and  landed  among  the  bayous  or  swamps  of  the  coast, 
whence  they  worked  their  way  up  in  little  boats  to  New  Orleans, 
after  a  painful  pilgrimage  of  many  days;  and  thence  by  rail,  in  six- 
teen days,  to  liicliinoiid,  then  the  hcailiiiiartcrs  of  tlie  Confederates. 

Reporting  liimself  imnicdiuti'ly  to  Mr,  Jefferson  Davis,  who  liud 
known  him  w^ell  in  the  days  of  the  Southern  Press,  Mr.  Dc  Leon 
asked  to  enter  the  military  service.  But  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy frankly  told  him,  his  services  as  di]>lomat  were  more  availa- 
ble than  as  soldier,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  llichmond,  sent  him 
abroad,  charged  with  a  confidential  mission,  as  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  from 
foreign  powers,  for  which  duty  Mr.  De  Leon  refused  to  accept  any 
salary  or  reuumeration ;  on  the  contrary,  advancing  considerable 
sums,  out  of  his  own  fortune,  for  the  use  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  fastest  steamer,  and  fastest  captain,  the  notorious  Maffit,  were 
assigned  to  take  him  out  from  Wilmington;  and,  accompanied  still 
by  his  wife,  he  broke  the  blockade  again  from  "Wilmington,  run 
ning  the  gamitlet  of  the  blockading  squadron  in  full  daylight,  under 
fire,  and  safely  arrived  at  Nassau,  whence  he  sailed  for  England, 
reaching  there  in  July,  1862.  His  management  of  that  mission, 
and  his  "  Intercepted  Dispatches,""  published  in  all  the  New  York 
papers,  by  order  of  Mr.  Seward,  are  matters  of  notoriety  to  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  history  of  those  trying  times.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  active  and  energetic  agent  sent  abroad  by  the  Con- 
federacy in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and  earned  that  doubtful  com- 
pliment both  from  friend  and  foe. 

The  Herald,  especially,  designated  him  as  "  worth  twenty  of 
pompous  Mason  or  intriguing  Slidell,"  after  the  pubhcation  of 
liis  Litercepted  Dispatches,  which  threw  much  ligiit  on  the  situation 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  own  dissatisfaction  at  both. 

While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  was  well  received  in  the  higliest 
circles  of  both  English  and  French  society,  and  was  the  only  Con- 
federate agent  who  secm*ed  an  interview  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
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which  "vras  decisive  as  to  English  action  on  recognition.  This  was 
managed  not  through  his  diplomatic  but  social  influences,  the 
politic  old  Premier  repeatedly  insisting  on  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  and  spoken  to  him  "  not  as  a  Confederate,  but  as  a  Southern 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  his  grandson."  What  he  spoke,  however, 
in  this  way  was  conclusive  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention  by  Great 
Britain,  and  so  reported  by  Mr.  De  Leon  to  his  Government. 

He  also  spent  a  season  at  Yichy  near  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
the  private  liistory  of  those  negotiations,  which  may  some  day  be 
revealed,  will  prove  how  near  recognition  and  material  aid  the 
Confederacy  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  struggle. 

Long  resident  a1)road,  and  famihar  with  European  society,  both 
diplomatic  and  literary,  Mr.  De  Leon,  during  the  three  years  of  his 
mission  liad  free  entree  into  the  com't  circles  and  best  society  oi 
both  countries. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  who  was  liis  fast  friend,  made  him  a  member  of 
the  Garrick  Club,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  de- 
claring that  he  "  had  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  beyond  most  men." 
A  high  comphment  from  a  high  quarter. 

Charles  Mackay,  the  poet,  was  also  another  of  his  friends;  and 
even  in  those  days  of  dire  trial  he  kept  up  his  literary  connections. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  De  Leon  to  state  that,  altliough  a  Soutli  CaroH- 
nian,  and  always  regarded  as  an  ultra-Southerner,  he  yet  had  the 
sagacity  to  see,  and  the  good  sense  to  press  on  the  Confederate 
Government,  the  vital  necessity  of  making  some  sacrifice  to  pubhc 
opinion  abroad,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  of  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves — as  he  saw  the  doom 
of  the  old  system,  and  only  desired  proper  preparation  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  order  of  tilings.  But  liis  warnings  and  his  advice 
were  alike  disregarded  by  a  President,  and  a  people  fatally  blind, 
and  puffed  up  with  "  tlio  pride  that  goeth  before  a  fall ;""  and 
although  he  pressed  'the  matter  as  strongly  as  possible,  could  never 
gain  a  hearing. 
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IFad  iiiiy  such  inoa.suro  hecii  adoptcil,  tlio  posi^ilnlif}'  of  POfuring 
Ionian  ret'Oguitioii  would  have  ])eon  greatly  increased,  and  tlic  posi- 
tion of  the  SoutliciMi  pe()[)lc  lo-day  infinitely  Letter  at  all  events. 

ATter  the  iM)ll:ipsc  of  tlie  Confederacy,  ^Ir.  De  Leon  returiie<l  to 
this  country,  and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, actively  engagi-d  in  industrial  operations  in  connection  with 
General  Ind)o<len  of  Virginia,  Horace  Greeley  and  others,  in  plans 
for  colonizing  the  Southern  States,  aiid  es]K>cially  for  the  develop- 
luiMit  of  the  agrjcultui'al  and  mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia hy  Northern  and  f  )re!gn  inunigrants. 

Large  nuinhers  of  Northern  farmers  and  English  inmiigrants  have 
been  placed  in  Virginia  l>y  this  practical  kind  of  reconstruction. 
In  connection  with  this  lahor  also,  has  been  the  extension  of  rail- 
way lines  and  direct  intercourse  with  Europe  from  the  saujc  State. 

Nor  has  Mr.  DeLeon  ]icrmitted  his  ]»en  to  l)e  idl(\  lie  has  been 
a  constant  and  favorite  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines,  Apple- 
ton's,  Harper's,  and  many  others,  chiefly  on  Eastern  topics  and  in- 
cidents of  foreign  travel.  He  has  also  published  an  Egyptian 
romance,  founded  on  his  own  experiences  of  that  country,  "  As- 
karos  Kassis,  the  Copt,"  which  has  been  republished  in  Englan<l 
by  Chapmun  &  Hall,  and  been  most  favoral)ly  noticed  in  leadiiig 
English  journals,  as  "  the  best  Eastern  romance  since  the  famous 
'  Anastasius,'  of  Hope,  a  book  hitherto  unique  of  its  kind  in  Eng- 
lish literature." 

A  career  so  curious,  versatile  and  varied,  has  been  open  to  few 
men ;  and  the  man  who  has  experienced  all  these  varied  fortunes  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor,  and  capable  of  doing  as  nnich 
more  work  in  the  future,  should  the  opportunity  be  accorded  him. 

He  is  thoroughly  reconstructed,  and  during  the  last  Presidential 
canvass,  to  him  was  confided  the  delicate  and  ditficult  duty  of  visiting 
the  Southern  States,  to  investigate  the  means  of  reorganizing  the 
Democratic  party  there. 

When  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  broad  enough  to  cover  over  all 
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the  scars  of  tlie  late  war,  shall  have  been  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
American  people,  many  men,  such  as  Mr.  De  Leon,  Nvill  find  that 
the  careers  for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  wliich,  in  many  instances, 
they  were  compelled  by  honor  to  abandon,  will  be  open  to  them 
once  more. 

Mr.  De  Leon  is  married,  but  has  no  children.  He  married  in 
England,  shortly  before  the  war. 

A  younger  brother,  T.  C.  De  Leon,  at  present  managing  editor 
of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Register  (the  leading  paper  of  Alabama),  is 
also  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of 
the  yoimger  Southern  litterateurs,  as  well  as  a  vigorous  political 
wi'iter. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  De  Leon  is  easy,  graceful  and  strong ;  when  in- 
terested in  his  theme  liis  pen  moves  with  great  power  and  authority. 

There  is  iu  his  organization  a  great  deal  of  the  historical  and  the 
descriptive,  blended  with  the  imaginative  and  practical.  Li  his 
^vl•itings  there  is  a  point  blank  earnestness,  vi  ^'idness  and  brilliancy 
which  enable  him  to  please  while  he  instructs. 

As  diplomat,  editor,  author  and  critic,  few  names  are  more 
widely  known  throughout  om*  Southern  country  and  in  Eiu*ope  than 
that  of  Edwin  De  Leon. 


THOMAS  C.  DURANT. 

BY  GEN'L  SILAS  SEYMOUR 

•HE  history  of  the  world  sliows  us,  that  whenever  a  period 
has  arrived  in  the  destinies  of  nations  or  of  governments 
wliich  seemed  to  require  the  prcsen  ce  of  some  great  mind 
to  mould  and  guide  tlieir  affairs,  there  lias  always  come  forth  some 
man  of'commanding  genius  and  powers  of  organization,  whose  special 
mission  appeared  to  be  to  comprehend  and  control  the  situation  ; 
the  /'OUi'has  always  produced  the  ?/ian. 

In  military  and  political  history  this  fact  often  appears.  And  it 
is  none  the  less  true  in  regard  to  the  great  victories  of  peace,  "  no 
less  renowned  than  war."  These  have  often  been  won  by  com- 
bined intellect,  capital,  and  energy,  over  the  forces  of  nature,  in 
the  development  of  the  physical  and  commercial  resources  of  the 
world.  AVlienever  it  has  become  apparent  that  any  great  work 
was  necessary  for  the  public  good,  there  has  always  appeared,  just 
at  the  proper  time,  some  man  equal  to  the  emergency,  who  seemed 
especially  created  to  perform  this  work. 

We  need  not  go  far  back  to  find  instances  of  this  ;  the  name  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  in  connection  with  the  grand  Erie  Canal,  and 
that  of  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal,  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  A  most  striking  illus- 
tration is  also  afibrded  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  country,  by  the 
connection  of  Thomas  C.  Durant  with  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  public  mind  had  been 
more  or  less  agitated  by  the  scheme  of  a  great  national  highway 
across  the  American  continent.  The  writers  for  the  press,  looking 
far  into  the  future,  drew  wonderful  imaginary  sketches  of  a  grand 
Appian  Way  from  ocean    to  ocean.     And  in  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States,  men  like  Thomas  H.  Benton  indulged  in  "  glittering 
generalities  "  with  regard  to  it,  and  had  vast  sums  of  money  appro- 
priated for  explorations  and  surveys.  Several  enterprising, 
large-minded  men  were  especially  prominent  in  the  matter  at 
different  times.  The  great  political  parties  of  the  country  also 
embodied  it  as  a  saving  plank  in  their  respective  platforms;  until, 
by  these  means,  the  people  generally  had  come  to  have  an  indistinct 
faith  that  at  some  future  time  the  work  would  be  accomplished. 

But  there  was  nothing  tangible  or  practical  in  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced and  the  speculations  thus  far  indulged  in.  The  whole  thing 
was  chimerical,  and  its  realization  seemed  to  be  afar  off.  The 
engineers  in  cliarge  of  the  large  exploring  and  surveying  expedi- 
tions sent  out  by  the  Government  made  voluminous  reports,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  pictures  of  their  camps,  and  illustrated  disser- 
tations on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives,  animals,  birds, 
minerals,  and  vegetables  indigenous  to  the  regions  they  had  trav- 
ersed. These  reports  were  most  ably  discussed  in  Congress,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  press ;  and  then  more  money  would  be 
appropriated  to  print  and  illustrate  these  reports,  and  more  parties 
would  be  sent  out  to  collect  information,  and  then  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  rest  for  a  time.  The  Aoj^r  had  evidently  not  yet  arrived 
which  was  to  produce  the  man. 

The  almost  constant  agitation  of  the  subject,  however,  was  not 
without  its  beneficial  results.  The  people  of  the  country  in  time 
became  convinced,  or  rather  educated  into  a  belief  in  the  import- 
ance, the  necessity  almost,  of  the  road ;  and  now  that  this  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind  had  been  reached,  now  that  the  hour  had 
arrived,  there  appeared  the  man  '  one  who,  throwing  aside  as  worth- 
less all  the  mass  of  surveys,  plans,  and  reports  which  had  been 
previously  made,  proceeded  to  work  in  his  own  way,  and  with  his 
own  means,  to  acquire  the  information  necessary  to  convince  him 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  And  when  so  convinced,  he 
promptly  organized  the  company,  and  constructed  a  work  that  will 
carry  his  name  and  fame  down  through  all  the  future,  as  the  pro- 
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jecU<r  and  builder  of  the  fijreatest  conception  of  the  age,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  a  work  which  waa  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

Thomas  C.  Duraiit,  late  Yice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  was  born  in  Lee,  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  1820.  His  father,  Thomas  Durant,  was  a  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer;  and  his  grandfather,  William  Durant, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Committee  of  Safety. 

What  influence  the  vigorous  air  of  that  rugged  region  may  have 
had  in  molding  his  racy  and  enterprising  mental  character,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say  ;  but  doubtless  the  Green  Mountain  climate  exerted  its 
powerful  and  animating  tendencies  in  rapidly  developing  his  intel- 
lect and  in  sharpening  his  inherently  quick  perception.  Selecting 
medicine  and  surgery  as  the  field  in  which  he  might  employ  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents  advantageously,  he  entered  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  full  honors  at 
twenty,  receiving  his  diploma  a  year  earlier  than  it  is  customary 
for  medical  schools  to  grant  such  license.  Dr.  Durant  did  not  find 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  scope  enough  ;  his  mind  yearned  for 
larger  fields,  more  extensive  interests,  and  more  comprehensive  con- 
siderations; and,  having  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  mercantile  life, 
atCer  but  a  brief  experience  of  three  years  as  a  physician,  he  accept- 
ed .t,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Durant,  Lathrop  &  Co., 
of  A  ibany.  The  business  of  this  house  was  very  extensive,  having 
branoh.'^s  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  with  numerous 
agents  at  different  points,  besides  owning  and  employing  a  large 
number  of  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  Their 
operations  were  chiefly  in  flour  and  grain,  and  their  transactions 
were  conducted  on  a  scale  unsurpassed  by  any  other  dealers  in 
their  line.  Mr.  Durant  had  special  charge  of  the  Xew  York 
branch,  and  shipped  very  largely  to  all  the  principal  European 
ports. 

The  business  was  carried  on  with  unexampled  success  until  the 
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breaking  out  of  the  Frencb  Revolution  in  1848.  Previous  to  thai 
time  the  foreign  demand  for  cereal  productions  had  been  very  great, 
and  the  shipments  of  Durant,  Lathrop  &  Co.  were  enormous.  The 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  great  West,  obtained  in  the  course 
of  his  mercantile  career,  made  him  an  earnest  advocate  of  internal 
improvements,  and  induced  liim  to  turn  his  attention  to  railway 
matters.  He  appreciated,  with  all  the  cleaniess  and  foresight  of  a 
De  Witt  Clinton,  the  importance  of  bringing  the  East  and  the 
West — the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — into  a  closer  connection, 
strengthened  by  iron  bands,  and  greatly  improved  commercial  rela- 
tions. He  assisted  very  materially  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  was  the  principal  contractor  in 
constructing  the  Bureau- Valley,  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroads.  Exhibiting  boldness,  sa- 
gacity, and  tact  in  manipulating  stocks,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  operators  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  invested  the  greater 
part  of  his  capital  in  railroad  securities.  Interesting  himself  from 
the  first  in  the  scheme  of  a  great  medium  of  transit  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coast,  at  a  time  when  the  project  appeared 
almost  impracticable,  Mr.  Durant  cherished  and  furthered  it  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  energetic  nnature. 

Several  years  previous  to  the  organisation  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  under  the  charter  passed  by  Congress  in  I8625 
Mr.  Durant,  in  connection  with  parties  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  constructing  raih'oads  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  caused  preliminary 
surveys  to  be  made  up  the  Platte  Yalley ;  and  in  1863  (also  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  company)  he,  at  his  own  expense,  sent  sev-. 
eral  corps  of  engineers  to  examine  the  country  and  make  surveys  of 
the  route,  commencing  at  Oinalia  aiul  other  points  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  embracing  the  line  through  Cheyenne  Pass  and  Bridger'a 
Pass,  into  the  basin  of  the  great  Salt  Lake.  And  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  route  tlius  indicated  by  Mr.  Durant,  in  his  instructions 
to  his  engineers,  varies  but  a  few  miles  at  any  point  from  the  line 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Company.     Mr.  Dirant  also  at  the  aamo 
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time  sent  out  a  competent  geologist  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
tlio  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 

In  1863  he  was  active  in  procuring  the  subscription  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars  of  stock,  wliicli  was  required  by  the  act  of  Congress 
before  the  Company  could  be  fully  organized  ;  when,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  induce  capitalists  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  he  either  sub- 
scribed himself,  or  caused  to  be  subscribed  for  his  account,  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  amount,  and  paid  the  first  instalment  of  ten 
per  cent,  thereon. 

Having,  from  the  surveys  and  examinations  previously  made,  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  construct- 
ing the  railroad,  he  devoted  the  winter  of  18G3  and  1864  to  obtain- 
ing important  amendments  to  the  charter,  which  doubled  the  land- 
grant,  and  made  the  Company's  mortgage-bonds  a  fii'st  lien  upon 
the  road  ;  and  during  the  year  186-i  perfected  the  financial  organi- 
zation under  which  the  work  was  carried  on  to  completion. 

These  amendments  to  the  original  charter,  and  the  organization 
required  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  road,  were  attended  with 
dirticulties,  and  involved  interests  of  far  greater  importance  and 
of  a  far  more  extended  nature  than  was  really  apparent  at  the  time, 
or  even  at  a  later  day,  to  any  but  the  most  close  and  interested 
observer.  They  involved  the  construction  of  a  first-class  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  over  the  diflferent  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  entirely  through  the  undeveloped  and  almost  uninhabited 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  devastating  civil  war  which  rendered 
labor  unusually  scarce,  and  the  price  of  material  and  supplies 
exceedingly  high.  The  value  of  gold  was  almost  doubled,  while 
the  best  of  securities  were  much  below  par. 

The  route  of  the  road  was  entirely  disconnected  from  any  great 
thoroughfare  or  means  of  transportation,  except  the  uncertain  navi- 
gation of  the  Missouri  River  at  its  eastern  base  during  a  portion  of 
the  year  ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  was  approaching  it  frum  any 
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direction.  It  stood,  therefore,  entirely  isolated  and  alone,  so  far  aa 
any  outside  influences  could  be  brought  to  bear,  either  in  com 
mencing  or  carrying  forward  the  great  "work. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  main  tru  nk-line  depended  the  con- 
struction not  only  of  all  its  branch-lines  and  extensions  which  had, 
also  been  subsidized  by  Congress,  but  also  of  the  different  lines 
that  were  to  connect  with  it  from  the  eastward.  None  of  these 
could  be  moved  forward  with  safety  until  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

It  became,  therefore,  the  great  motive  power,  or  locomotive,  which 
was  to  haul  in  its  train  these  different  branches  and  connections. 
If  the  machinery  proved  to  be  perfect,  and  the  engine  remained 
upon  the  track,  the  entire  train  was  sure  to  go  through  triumph- 
antly to  its  destination,  otherwise  both  locomotive  and  cars 
would  be  wrecked  along  the  way. 

The  responsibility  therefore  which  devolved  upon  Mr.  Durant  at 
this  time  was  very  great,  and  he  undoubtedly  appreciated  it  in  all 
its  force.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  fixed  upon  him.  And  all 
the  various  interests  represented  by  diverging,  converging,  or  con- 
necting lines  were  watching  with  the  closest  scrutiny  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plans,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  with  their  own.  The  slightest  mistake  in  these  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
enterprise.  But,  most  fortunately,  no  such  mistake  occurred;  and 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  his  plans  and  combinations  were  more 
than  justified  by  the  result  which  followed. 

The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
and  prosecuted  without  interruption  until  its  completion  in  the 
spring  of  1869.  About  six  hundred  miles  were  constructed  during 
the  last  year,  at  an  elevation  of  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  construction  of  eleven  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  four  years, 
through  anuninliabited  country,  requiring  all  supplies  and  materials 
to  be  brought  from  the  rear,  certainly  is  a  feat  unsurpassed  in  the 
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annals  of  railway  construction.  Nothing  but  the  moet  indomita- 
ble energy,  clear  foresifrlit,  and  consnimnate  skill  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  all  of  wliicii  are  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  Mr,  Duraut,  could  have  accomplished  su^-li  a  result. 

Immediately  after  laying  the  last  rail  upon  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad,  Mr.  Durant  retired  from  its  active  management.  Among 
the  enterprises  that  have  since  engaged  his  attention,  the  most  im- 
portant, probably,  is  that  of  developing  and  opening  up,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  directly  through  its  center,  the  vast  territory, 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  most  valuable  timber,  and  rich  in 
extensive  deposits  of  iron  ores,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  known  as  the  Adirondack  Region. 

A  western  correspondent  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  New 
York  gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  Mr.  Durant,  as  he 
appeared  at  one  of  the  ('hicago  hotels,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


Meanwhile,  one  of  the  most  marked,  original  characters  of  all  this  throng  is  one  of 
the  quietest  and  least  noticeable.  There  he  sits,  chatting  carelessly  in  low  tones,  a 
rather  tall  man,  in  middle  life,  his  hair  and  whiskers  beginning  to  show  streaks  of  gray, 
and  his  worn,  mild,  thoughtful  face  shaded  by  the  limp  brim  of  a  low-crowned  brown 
hat.  It  is  Thomas  C.  Durant,  manager  and  builder  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr. 
Durant  had  energetic,  persevering  associates,  but  he  has  been  the  motive-power — haa 
borne  the  brunt  of  everything. 

He  was  born  among  the  Berkshire  hills  of  Massachusetts.  He  studied  medicine  and 
graduated  at  Albany,  and  tried  to  content  himself  as  a  practicing  physician ;  but  with 
no  other  vent  than  feeling  pulses  and  writing  prescriptions,  his  inborn,  restless  energy 
would  have  left  him  no  peace.  He  became  the  head  of  a  heavy  firm  for  transporting 
freight  from  New  York  to  the  "West  It  often  carried  supplies  for  new  railway  com- 
panies, taking  iheir  securities  in  payment  Negotiating  these  bonds  familiarized  him 
with  the  stock  market  Then  he  got  to  building  roads  himself,  taking  enormous  con- 
tracts, pushing  forward  the  work  and  selling  the  bonds,  and  becoming  widely  known 
as  a  contractor  and  operator. 

In  the  early  doubtful  years  of  the  war,  he  went  into  the  Union  Pacific  Company. 
His  first  step  was  to  sjiend  several  months  in  inducing  Congress  to  change  the  law, 
and  make  the  Government  lien  only  a  second  mortgage  upon  the  road,  that  the  Com- 
pany might  issue  its  own  bonds  as  a  first  mortgage.  I>en  after  this  was  done,  hia 
Eastern  associates  lacked  faith  in  the  enterprise.  But  his  whole  soul  was  thrown  into 
it;  and  he  furnished  from  his  private  means  a  large  portion  of  the  first  resources. 
He  believed  in  the  nation,  in  the  West,  in  a  Pacific  Railway.  "The  fact  was,"  he  ex- 
plains when  asked  about  it,   "I  had  built  roads  before  or-«r  the  prairies  in  advance  of 
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aetUements,  and  I  know  how  thej  bring  population  and  make  business  from  the  Terj 
outset." 

It  was  hard  study.  Even  after  the  money  was  raised,  labor  could  hardly  be  found. 
•'  The  boys  "  were  all  in  the  "war.  But  men  were  gathered  up  in  Canada,  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  Pennsylvania,  and  sent  forward  fifteen  hundred  miles  at  the  Company's 
expense.  And  the  number  kept  increasing  till  at  one  time  eighteen  thousand  laborers 
were  employed. 

Things  were  conducted  upon  a  grand  scale.  Enormous  excursions  were  sent  out 
from  the  East,  over  the  line,  in  palace  cars,  with  a  sumptuous  regardlessness  of  expense. 
The  oflBces  of  the  Company  were  among  the  most  elegant  in  New  York.  Brussels 
carpets,  and  black-walnut  and  marble  counters  in  the  rooms  of  the  managers,  rare 
statuary  and  choice  paintings,  surprised  the  eyes  of  visitors.  Dr.  Durant's  horses  were 
the  envy  of  Central  Park,  and  his  yacht  was  the  admiration  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club. 

Meanwhile  he  was  working  like  a  galley-slave.  Sometimes  he  was  hardly  in  bed 
for  a  week ;  again,  he  would  spend  nights  and  Sundays  upon  bis  yacht  for  the  quiet 
and  cool  air.  He  plunged  into  the  controversies  in  the  Company  with  characteristic 
energy;  and  I  fancy  there  were  times  when  he  could  not  have  told  whether  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  would  leave  him  worth  a  few  millions,  or  a  few  millions  worse  than 
nothing.  But  the  great  work  never  flagged.  The. expenses  were  enormous.  Laborers 
were  paid  as  high  as  three  dollars  per  day  and  board.  As  the  road  pushed  on,  every- 
thing, workmen,  food,  iron,  timber,  fuel,  had  to  go  forward  upon  the  single  track.  It 
was  like  building  a  road  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  carrying  all  the  supplies, 
even  coal  and  bridge-timber,  from  Boston.  The  telegraph  bills  alone  amounted  to  a 
small  fortune.  Sometimes,  in  an  emergency,  ties,  which  had  been  transported  eight 
hundred  miles,  were  burned  for  fuel. 

At  last,  after  his  every  nerve  has  been  strained  for  four  years,  he  is  foot-loose  once 
more.  As  he  gets  up  for  a  stroll,  we  see  the  chief  mark  that  his  terrible  labor  has  left 
on  him ;  his  frame  is  bowed,  and  he  looks  like  a  modem  Atlas,  a  little  surprised  that 
his  heavy  burden  has  rolled  off.  He  has  done  the  work  ;  let  him  have  the  credit  of  it. 
He  is  said  to  own  one-fourth  of  the  entire  road.  Now  he  will  devote  himself  to  his 
private  affairs,  which  have  taken  care  of  themselves  during  these  busy  years.  Per- 
haps, for  this  summer's  recreation,  he  will  build  the  plaything  of  a  railway  to  the 
Adirondacks,  in  which  he  has  a  controlling  interest,  and  wliere  he  owns  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  more  or  less. 

"Where  will  his  indomitable  energy  next  find  vent?  His  mainspring  seems  to  be  not 
love  of  money  for  itself,  or  of  notoriety  in  any  sense,  but  a  love  for  large  operations — a 
resistless  desire  to  be  "swinging"  great  enterprises,  and  doing  everything  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale.  And  yet,  this  man,  who  has  chosen  such  a  stormy  career,  and  who,  while 
yet  under  fifty,  has  carried  forward  such  a  stupendous  and  historic  work  to  completion, 
half  considers  his  life  a  failure,  because  it  has  not  been  devoted  to  natural  science,  the 
Bubjcct  of  all  others  which  fa£cinates  him,  and  in  which  he  always  finds  rest  and 
recreation. 


GENERAL  CHARLES  W.  T>A11LING, 


j^hJHIS  citizen-soldier  is  entitled  by  reason  of  his  meritorious 
f5^^  services  to  honorable  mention  in  this  volume.  We  per- 
form a  duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  individual  himself,  in  recording  the  events  of  a  life  not  yet  in 
its  meridian,  but  full  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  filled  vt^ith  credit  many  responsible 
positions  in  the  State.  He  has  evinced  executive  ability  of  no  mean 
order,  and,  when  occasion  required,  he  has  displayed  the  coolness  of 
a  veteran  soldier.  Early  evincing  taste  and  aptitude  for  military 
pursuits,  when  quite  a  young  man  he  was  offered,  and  filled  with 
ability,  positions  on  regimental,  brigade,  and  division  staffs  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

During:  the  administration  of  Governor  Morgan  he  was  a  mem- 
her  of  his  military  family,  and  connecting  himself  with  politics  was 
elected  president  of  the  fifteenth  council  of  the  Loyal  League. 
The  sterling  qualities,  however,  of  General  Darling,  as  a  man  and 
soldier,  were  first  brought  to  public  notice  during  the  riots  of 
1863.  His  eminent  services  at  this  trying  period  entitled  him 
to  the  respect  of  the  community.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  these 
dangerous  commotions,  Mr.  Darling  relinquished  the  ease  of  a  lux- 
urious home,  and  promptly  offered  his  services  to  General  Sand- 
ford,  then  commanding  the  1st  Division  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

During  the  three  days  and  nights  of  those  disturbances,  he  was, 
in  his  capacity  of  volunteer  "  aid-de-camp,''  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
always  at  the  post  of  danger.  His  efticiency  and  courage  in  those 
troublous  times  were  noticed  in  the  public  journals,  and  received 
marked  recognition   in    the    "  special   orders "  of  Generals  Wool 
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and  Sandford.  Testimonials  addressed  to  him  by  those  officers 
and  also  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  IsTew  York  then  in  of- 
fice, expressed  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  distinguished  services  in  aiding  to  restore  public  order 
by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power.  Had  similar  services  been 
rendered  in  the  Jield,  they  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  followed 
by  speedy  promotion. 

While  we  do  credit  to  those  who  resisted  the  aggressions  of  the 
rebel  armies  against  the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  why  should  we 
refuse  a  proper  meed  of  praise  to  those  who,  with  equal  bravery, 
protected  our  altars  and  firesides  from  intestine  ravages  ? 

From  the  period  just  referred  to,  General  Darling  has  continued 
to  occupy  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  oflieers  of  our  State 
and  General  Governments  and  the  public  at  large. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Fenton,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  trusted  and  confidential  advisers  of  that  official,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  organization  of  State  troops,  the  payment 
of  bounties,  and  the  care  of  soldiers  and  their  families. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1866,  he  received  the  appointment  of  "  Com- 
missary-General of  Subsistence,"  with  rank  of  colonel.  When  tlie 
governor's  staff"  was  organized,  at  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Fenton,  he 
was  appointed  "  military  engineer-in-chief  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

While  filling  these  latter  offices,  General  Darling  assumed,  by 
direction  of  the  governor,  the  difficult  and  responsible  duty  of 
auditing  the  claims  of  the  volunteers  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  pay  and  bounty  due  to  them  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  The  proofs  of  these  claims  were  duly  authenticated, 
and  settlements  efifected,  without  expense  to  the  soldiers.  A  large 
number  of  cases'were  adjusted,  and  universal  satisfaction  was  given 
to  the  j)atriotic  men  whose  interests  were  intrusted  to  this  faithful 
public  official. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  tliis  important  service,  General  Darling 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  traveled  extensively  in  foreign 
countries.  Many  interesting  communications  from  liis  pen  appeared 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  graphically  describing  the  various 
localities  visited  by  him.  An  elaborate  article  on  the  "  Suez 
Canal  "  is  replete  with  interest,  and  contains  mucli  useful  informa- 
tion on  that  subject. 

In  the  private  life  to  which  General  Darling  has  retired,  he  is 
the  object  of  the  warm  regard  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  His 
personal  qualities  insure  to  him  great  popularity,  while  his  public 
services  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  conlidence  of  the  community. 


HENRY  WILLIAMS  DWKJHT, 


MONG  the  rnauy  prominent  names  interwoven  \ritli  the 
earlier  and  later  liistory  of  New  England,  no  name,  per- 
haps, has  attained  a  higher  rank  for  greatness,  combined 
with  goodness,  than  the  name  of  Dwight. 

As  men  of  literature  their  attainments  have  been  of  the  highest 
order,  and  they  are  well  known  and  distinguished  as  writers  on  vari- 
ous subjects.  As  standard  authors,  they  represent  a  conspicuous 
place  in  modern  philology,  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology,  travels, 
biography,  municipal  law,  works  on  Christianity,  poetry,  "  Theolo- 
gy Explained  and  Defended,"  and  many  other  works  of  great  merit. 

Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  justly  celebrated  as  a  theologian  of  great 
purity  of  character,  was  from  Northampton.  He  studied  at  Yale 
College,  and  at  the  age  of  25  was  prepared  to  preach.  During  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  which  gained  our  American  independence, 
he  was  chaplain  in  the  army.  He  was  the  honored  President  of 
Yale  College,  and  Professor  of  Divinity.  In  the  ytar  1T8T,  Prince- 
ton College,  New  Jersey,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  His  great  book,  "  Theology  Explained  and  Defended," 
numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  sermons,  in  five  volmnes, 
and  will  ever  be  highly  esteemed  and  read  by  the  pious  reader  in 
this  and  other  coimtries. 

Henry  Williams  Dwight,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Berkshire  Comity,  Mass.,  March  15,1825.  A  county 
associated  with  and  noted  for  lioing  tlie  birthplace  of  many  eminent 
men,   who,  in  their  early  school  days,   climbed  with  glee    thos" 
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"Berkshire  Hills,  not  far  away."  His  father,  Kev.  Edwin  W. 
Dwight,  was  for  twenty  years  the  honored  and  beloved  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Richmond,  a  divine  of  superior  attainments  and  marked 
dignity  of  character,  atti'active  manners  and  goodness  of  heart. 
Mr.  I) wight's  mother's  name  was  Sherrill — ^not  unworthy  to  be 
united  with  that  of  Dwight. 

Mr.  Dwight's  uncle.  Colonel  Henry  W.  Dwight,  was  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  western  Massachusetts ;  a  member  of  Congress  for 
f-everal  terms,  with  the  reputation,  at  one  time,  of  possessing  an  ele- 
gance of  person  and  manner,  and  a  quickness  of  Avit,  unsurpassed  in 
the  State. 

Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  another  uncle,  was  distinguished  for  many 
}'ears  as  a  successful  pioneer  in  prison  reform  ;  accomplishing  much 
good  in  sanitary  measures  and  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the 
prisoners,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved. 

In  the  year  1837,  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Dwight  retired  from  his  pas- 
torate, to  Stockbridge,  to  the  homestead  of  his  fathers,  one  of  those 
hospitable,  delightful  and  enjoyable  mansions  which  are  a  promi- 
nent and  beautiful  feature  in  so  many  New  England  villages. 

Stockbridge  has  been  always  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  but  for  the  cultm*e  and  charm  of  its  society,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  its  schools,  which  were  unsurpassed  in  advantages 
and  discipline  for  training  the  youthful  student  that  sought  in- 
struction. 

In  this  pleasant  and  beautiful  village,  Mr.  Dwight,  in  the  forming 
period  of  his  hfe,  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  society,  and  of  thor- 
ough training  in  a  private  school  of  rare  excellence,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Parker,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  divine  of 
superior  classical  attainments  and  tact  as  an  educator. 

After  the  death  of  liis  father,  wliich  occurred  February  23,  1841, 
when  the  son  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  he  supported  himself  as  best  he  could  by  a  clerkship 
in  Albany,  or  by  teaching  in  the  vicinity,  until  he  became  an  em- 
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ployee  of  tlie  American  Express  Company  in  1850,  and  a  messenger 
of  the  Company  between  'New  York  and  Albany.  The  affau-s  of 
the  Express  Company  were  managed  with  honor  and  abihty,  reflect- 
ing much  credit  on  himself. 

June  12,  1851,  Mr.  Dwight  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  "Wins- 
low  of  Albany,  the  only  sister  of  the  senior  member  of  the  well- 
known  banking  house,  in  New  York,  of  "  "Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. ;" 
a  lady  of  superior  character  and  personal  attractions. 

In  1853  Mr.  Dwight  settled  with  liis  family  on  a  farm  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  connected  with  the 
"  Merchants'  Union  Express  Company,"  as  the  organizer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  New  England  Division ;  afterwards  he  removed  his 
residence  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1866. 

During  the  thirteen  years  spent  in  Auburn,  Mr.  Dwight  devoted 
himself  not  a  little  to  public  affau-s ;  and,  owing  to  his  energy  and 
influence,  much  good  was  accomphshed. 

He  was  for  a  while  President  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention,  with  manifest  improve- 
ments under  his  dh'ection  and  supervision. 

In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  republican,  and  during  the  war  devoted 
much  labor  to  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  sustaining  of  the 
government. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  founding  and  upbuilding  of  the 
Centi'al  Presbyterian  Chm'cli  of  Auburn,  and  devoted  a  fair  share  of 
time  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  wliich  he  has  always  taken  a  de- 
cided and  active  interest. 

A  large  circle  of  warm  friends  in  Auburn  and  Cayuga  County, 
deeply  regretted  his  removal  from  the  city,  and  his  many  worthy 
deeds  and  land  acts  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

When. the  Merchants'  Union  was  merged  with  the  American  Ex- 
press Company,  in  1868,  Mr.  Dwight  continued  to  be  superinten- 
dent of  the  New  England  Division,  and  not  long  after  removed  to 
Albany,  where  he  now  resides. 
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As  a  business  man  lie  is  distinguished  for  directness,  fairness  and 
integrity.  His  manner  inspires  in  the  minds  of  others  a  reliable  con- 
fidence. His  candor  compels  faith  ;  the  people  with  whom  he  deals, 
as  the  agent  of  a  great  company,  come  to  regard  him  as  a  fair  and 
true  man,  who,  while  careful  for  the  interests  of  the  company,  \dll 
not  overreach  its  pati'ons  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Dwight  is  also  endowed  with  excellent  common  sense,  an  ad- 
vantage not  always  possessed  by  everyone,  though  they  may  be  well 
educated ;  he  sees  affairs  in  their  right  relations,  has  a  healthy  way 
of  looking  at  things.  With  quick  discernment  he  gets  at  the  gist  of 
tlie  matter,  and  then  liis  mind  makes  for  itself  distinct  outhnes. 

In  these  particulars  he  is  not  unlike  his  brother,  Judge  Charles 
C.  Dwight,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  who  is  eminently 
gifted  with  a  judicial  mind,  and  quahfied  for  the  high  position  he  so 
ably  fills. 

We  add  to  these  mental  characteristics  the  fact  of  great  physical 
endm'ance,  or  the  abihty  to  work  on  without  becoming  either  ex- 
hausted or  irritable ;  we  thus  see  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Dwight  is  of  so 
much  value  in  his  present  responsible  position  as  superintendent  of 
a  great  company. 

As  a  gentleman  lie  is  social  in  his  habits  and  whole-hearted  in  liis 
hospitality ;  pleasing  in  manners ;  attractive  as  a  companion ;  gen- 
erous and  noble  toward  those  who  are  his  subordinates  in  position. 

His  personal  appearance  is  as  commanding  as  a  general ;  large  size, 
erect  bearing,  and  easy  movement,  resembling  his  uncle,  who,  when 
in  the  prime  of  life,  was  dubbed  by  Boston  as  "the  handsome  colonel 
from  Berkshire." 

Mr.  Dwiglit  won  a  wide  and  praisewortliy  reputation  for  discern- 
ment, judgment  and  persistence,  by  his  well  directed  efforts  for  the 
detection  and  conviction  of  the  express  robber,  John  I.  Filkins. 

This  is  one  of  the  remarkable  express  robl)ei-ies.  Filkins  was  a 
respcctal)l<^  l);ikcr  in  tlic  city  of  Albany,  dcring  a  good  business,  and 
a  regular  attendant   upon   the  Methodist  chuivli,  of  which  he  was 
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a  tni.st.'c,  and  living  in  his  own  liousc  witli  a  wilV-  ami  tln'co  cliiMrcii. 

On  the  evening  of  January  6,  1871,  Fritlay,  as  was  ]>rove(.l  on  tlie 
trial,  Filkins  left  his  house,  went  rapidly  to  the  railroad  depot, 
jumped  into  the  express  car  of  the  Albany  and  Boston  train  as  it 
was  starting,  closed  the  door  after  him,  passed  himself  off  to  II alpine 
the  express  messenger  as  belonging  to  the  company,  and  then  draw- 
ing a  pistol,  fired  three  shots  into  the  head  of  Ilalpine  ;  one  into  his 
mouth,  one  into  his  ear,  and  one  into  his  eye  ;  he  then  took  the  keys 
from  the  j)ocket  of  the  prostrate  man,  unlocked  the  safe,  seized  a 
l)ackagc  of  money,  locked  up  the  safe,  laid  the  keys  on  the  top  of  it, 
jumped  from  the  car,  threw  the  pistol  into  the  river,  and  ran  home. 

The  slight  circumstance  that  Filkins  bought  a  pistol  on  Friday, 
beini*:  brouirht  to  Mr.  Dwi<>:lit*s  notice  on  Sunday,  he  concludiMl  to 
call  on  Filkins,  who  had  once  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Express 
Company. 

Filkins  is  a  man  of  remarkable  self-possession,  but  on  that  first  in- 
terview, Mr.  Dwiglit  was  convinced  that  Filkins  was  the  guilty  man. 

He  communicated  liis  reasons  to  the  police,  but  they  declined  to 
arrest  a  man  of  such  apparent  respectabihty. 

Strange  to  say,  Halpine  did  not  die,  and  in  three  days  was  ready 
to  identify  his  would  be  miu'derer.  The  pistol  did  not  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Hudson,  but  lodging  in  a  projection  of  the  bridge  was 
picked  up  by  a  boy,  and  on  Tuesday  night  Filkins,  hearing  thut  riiese 
two  important  witnesses  were  not  put  out  of  the  way  as  he  intended, 
concluded  to  leave  himself.  A  week  after,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  was  ari'ested  in  the  depths  of  the  north  woods,  making  his 
way  to  Canada,  by  a  man  sent  out  from  "Whitehall  to  intercept  liim 
by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Dwiglit. 

Filkins  was  convicted  in  March,  after  a  trial  of  great  interest,  and 
is  now  serving  a  term  of  twenty  years  in  Clinton  State  Prison. 

Halpine  has  measurably  recovered  with  one  ball  still  in  liis  head, 
and  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Express  Company. 

FUkins  is  one  of  those  extra  vilhans,  fortunately  few  in  number, 
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who  plan  a  murder,  for  tlie  sake  of  a  robbery ;  robbers  not  unfro- 
quently  murder,  but  do  it  in  self-defence.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  his  detection  and  conviction  were  prinoipally  due  to  the  tact, 
energy,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  displayed  by  Mr.  Dvdglit. 

Since  tliis  eventful  experience,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it, 
Mr.  Dwight  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  what  is 
called  the  Eastern  Division,  embracing  all  the  lines  of  the  American 
Merchant's  Union  Express  Company  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  position  of  much  toil  and  responsibihty,  but  Mr. 
Dwight  enjoys  the  work,  and  we  hope  that  his  valuable  hfe  will  be 
spared  many  years ;  a  hfc  whose  active  principle  is  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  to  do  it  with  one's  might. 

In  the  position  of  trust  he  so  well  represents,  as  superintendent 
of  a  great  express  company,  he  is  aflfable  and  pleasing  in  his  ad- 
dress, unostentatious  in  his  demeanor,  quiet  find  dignified,  possessing 
a  force  of  character  that  has  never  failed  to  win  for  liim  the  place 
his  qualifications  and  merits  deserve.  The  various  and  important 
trusts  committed  to  his  charge,  which  require  management  with 
great  promptness,  expertness,  and  executive  abihty,  for  one  in  early 
hfe,  furnishes  us  an  example  among  the  many  instances  of  success- 
ful self  made  men,  whose  latent  talents  our  liberal  institutions 
develope  and  sustain. 
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ijlll  T  is  a  great  honor  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United   States, 

^^^11  but  still  a  greater  honor  to  be  the  youngest  member  of 
that  honorable  body.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Dorscy  on 
his  fjither's  side  were  originally  from  England,  on  his 
mother's  side  they  were  from  Ireland.  His  great  grandfather  was 
born  in  Vermont. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  born  in  Benson,  Vermont, 
on  the  29th  day  of  February,  1842,  and  was  consequently,  when 
elected  to  the  high  position  of  United  States'  Senator,  only  thirty 
years  of  age — a  compliment  indeed. 

Young  Dorsey  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Vermont.  No  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  interest  in  his  life  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  he  went  west.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  a  home- 
less, friendless  boy,  wandering  through  the  then  called  west,  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  weariness  of  his  limbs,  and  the  emptiness 
of  his  purse,  in  the  little  village  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Young  Dorsey  attended  Oberlin  College,  where  for  three  years  he 
applied  himself  diligently.  About  this  time  the  war  broke  out,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  called  to  do  duty  in  the  field ; 
the  boy  laid  aside  the  brush,  and  asked  for  a  sabre  ;  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  1st  Ohio  Regiment,  and  went  to  "West  Virginia,  llr 
was  in  the  engagements  of  Phillipi,  Rich  Mountain,  and  Carnifax ; 
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from  this  field  he  was  transferred  to  the  division  of  General  Thomas, 
and  was  in  thu  battles  of  Mills  Springs,  Shilo,  Perryville,  Stone 
liun,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  &c. 

He  was  soon  promoted  for  gallantry  on  the  hard-fought  fields  of 
the  South,  and  was  placed  on  General  Thomas's  stall".  Other  buttles 
followed,  and  other  promotions  were  earned,  till  at  length  he  was 
Commissioned  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  0th  Corps,  and 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  fort  in  front  of  Petersburg,  which  grew  so  fiery  under  his  charge 
that  it  was  named  "  Fort  Hell." 

During  his  connection  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North 
Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  and  all  the  battles 
that  followed,  until  the  capitulation  of  Richmond.  During  the  war 
General  Dorsey  was  wounded  three  times.  Having  risen  from  a 
private  to  a  Brigadier-General,  he  resigned,  and  went  to  Sandusky 
Ohio,  where  he  engaofed  in  the  manufacturinor  of  all  kinds  of  tools, 
the  establishment  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  carried 
the  same  energy  and  indomitable  will  that  had  heretofore  charac- 
terised his  career.  He  was  made  president  of  the  company  in  which 
he  was  first  employed,  then  president  of  a  bank.  About  the  year 
1869  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  tool  works  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  a  railroad  in  Arkansas.  He  helped  to  nominate  a  gentleman 
for  Governor  who  was  a  good  Republican.  Both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature chose  him  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  (97  votes  out  of  100) 
to  serve  them  six  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
^Pucsday,  March  4th,  1873,  Steven  AV.  Dorsey  was  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  that  most  honorable  body,  and  is  the  youngest  man  tJmt 
ever  took  the  Senatorial  oath  of  office. 

Senator  Dorsey,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  left  for  Europe,  for  an 
extended  trip,  visiting  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Conti- 
nent. To  see  in  what  high  esteem  Senator  Dorsey  is  held  by  his 
constituents,  the  press,  and  even  those  that  are  opposed    to    him 
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politically,  we  insert  a  few   brief  extracts  out  of  the  many  compli- 
iiientary  notices  he  has  received. 

The  Sanduslij  Iliujititcr  says  :  — "  Cohjiiel  Dursey  was  (intiiltd  io 
the  election  by  the  ])arty  rule  which  entities  the  candidate  having  a 
majority  of  the  dominant  vote  to  the  party  support.  His  victory  is 
complete,  and  the  vote  so  nearly  nnanimous  as  to  place  his  election 
beyond  all  critii-ism.  We  are  rejoiced  at  his  success.  AVe  believe 
him  to  be  superior  to  the  men  who  opposed  him,  and  are  eoiifident 
that  he  will  pi-ove  a  useful  member  in  the  Senate,  lie  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  the  interests  of  the  Arkansas  Central  Kailroad,  ami, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  obstacles,  lack  of  capital,  and  the  impossiitility 
for  montlis  of  placing  the  bonds  loaned  the  company  on  the  market, 
at  any  like  a  fliir  price,  ho  and  Colonel  Ci-egg  have  placdl 
tlie  success  of  the  road  beyond  a  doubt,  and  shown  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  contract  for  connecting  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluft",  and 
Helena,  by  the  iron  rail.  Although  while  a  resident  of  this  city  he 
was  an  ardent  Republican,  he  was  not  a  political  aspirant,  and  never 
held  any  office  of  trust  except  a  year's  service  in  the  City  Council. 
We  are  assured  by  prominent  citizens  of  Arkansas  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  known,  and  most  popular  men,  in  his  adopted  State. 
The  result  of  the  Senatorial  contest  is  excellent  testimony  to  that 
effect.  His  friends  here  are  rejoiced  at  his  election,  and  count  it 
an  honor  to  our  city  that  Arkansas  has  selected  him  to  represent  her 
interests  in  Washington." 

Tilt;  Wr.ttir))  Enii'irr,  referring  to  the  Senatorial  battle,  says, 
''  General  Bourn  was  our  personal  preference.  We  had  known  him 
long  and  well,  and  a[>preciated  his  excellent  qualities  for  Senatorial 
preferment;  it  was  the  high  ]irerogativc  of  the  Republicans  in  Joint 
Asseuibly  to  decide  that  Col.  S.  W.  Dorsey  should  wear  the 
Senatorial  mantle,  and  not  our  province  or  inclination  to  say  nay  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  mperiall'i  ijratijicd  af  Ihf  rcfuilt.  Hon.  S.  W. 
Dorsey  has  tlu"  elements  and  chai-acteristics  that  adapt  and  cojumend 
him  to  the  elevated  position  to  which  he  has  ju.-t  beenclK»eii.     He  is 
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a  man  of  much  culture,  refinement,  and  great  financial  ability. 
Already  his  name  and  fame  has  been  written,  across  the  State  in 
letters  of  iron,  and  he  will  soon  occupy  a  prominenu  position  among 
the  proud  historic  names  of  the  nation/' 

Tlie  Helena  Clarion  says,  "  Senator-elect  Dorsey  shows  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  what  is  required  for  our 
prosperity,  when,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  '  he  hopes  we  are  about 
to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  good  feehng  in  our  political  history  as  a 
State,  when  the  rights  of  all  will  be  fully  guaranteed  and  respected, 
and  when  difference  in  pohtical  sentiment  will  not  only  be  tolerated, 
but  heartily  conceded.'  " 

The  Mem  plus  Avclanch  speaks  of  Colonel  Dorsey's  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  following  complimentary  terms  : — 
"  The  triumph  of  Dorsey  was  as  much  enjoyed  in  Memphis  as  in 
Little  Rock.  His  popularity  grew  daily,  and  his  victory  is  a  victory 
of  the  best  elements  in  Arkansas  politics.  The  career  of  Mr.  Dorsey 
is  a  remarkable  one,  ha\ang  risen  from  a  poor  boy  to  be  a  General  and 
a  President  of  a  Railroad ;  in  the  latter  capacity  he  negotiated  a  loan 
in  England  which  enabled  the  Company  to  go  on  with  the  construction 
of  the  road,  and  make  it  a  successful  enterprise.  The  only  loan 
made  in  England  or  the  Continent  of  Southern  or  South-western 
Bonds  during  the  past  year  was  that  negotiated  by  Mr.  Dorsey. 

"  In  politics  he  has  been  a  Republican  of  strong  convictions,  but 
he  has  not  been  a  politician.  He  is  a  business  man  of  the  first  rank, 
a  student,  and  a  thinker.  Having  youth,  brain,  honor,  and  integrity, 
he  will  become  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  American 
Senate." 

The  Sandusky  Register  says,  "  Col.  Dorsey  is  a  shrewd  and  able 
business  man,  possessed  of  far  more  culture  than  the  average 
Southern  senator.  He  is  withal  a  thoroughly  reliable  Republican 
and  has  been  from  the  organization  of  the  party.  His  social 
qualities  are  remarkable,  and  give  him  influence  possessed  by  few 
men  even  in  long  and   frieuJly  acquaintance.     Knowing  personally 
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the  other  gentlemen  iiu  iitioned  as  caiuliilatL's,  \vu  think  it  no 
disparagement  to  the  best  of  tliein  to  say  Col.  Dorsey  possesses 
qualities  and  advantages  which  give  him  the  seat  in  preference  to 
any  one  of  his  competitors." 

As  a  financier,  Senator  Dorsey  lias  no  superior  and  but  few  equals 
in  Arkansas,  and  wo  heartily  congratidate  Senator  Dorsey  and 
likewise  his  constituents,  for  in  \xnnt  of  integrity,  industry,  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  principle,  comprehensive  grasp  of  intellect, 
and  all  the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  able 
statesman,  they  are  most  happily  represented,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  he  will  make  as  brilliant  a  name  in  the  Senate  as  on  the  battle 
field  and  in  commercial  enterprises. 
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^^jf\^IS  native  place  is  "\Vill)raham,  Massachusetts.  His  pater- 
l-s^r^?r  °^^  ancestors,  originally  French,  coming  to  England  at  or 
^"^^"^^  soon  after  the  Nornion  invasion  or  conquest,  settled  in  the 
County  of  Kent.  Again  migrating  with  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  they  permanently  located  in  Tolland  County,  Connecticut, 
when  his  tather,  Stephen  Uorman,was  born.  According  to  the  custom 
of  Kent,  being  the  youngest  son,  he  inherited  the  paternal  mansion 
and  a  considerable  share  of  his  grandfather's  estate.  His  motlier, 
•whose  maiden  name  was  Mather,  was  a  descendent  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  so  long  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts  the  jiatriarch  of  a  long  line  of  godly  men, 
whose  talents,  learning,  worth  and  j)iety  have  shed  lustre  upon  the 
country. 

When  a  boy,  for  many  years,  he  attended  the  common  district 
school,  that  prolific  germ  of  New  England  intelligence  and  success, 
for  which  her  sons  and  daughters  are  indebted  to  the  sagacious 
foresight  oi"  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers,  where  he  made  such  progress  in 
the  rudiments,  as  at  live  years  old  to  read  English  as  rapidly  as  at 
mature  age. 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest,  and 
leaving  his  mother  with  limited  means,  sufficient  however,  with  pru- 
dent management  for  the  support  and  education  of  her  young  fimily, 
educated  beyond  what  was  ctnumon   at   that  period   and  rightly 
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esteeming  a  liberal  ediieation  the  most  desirable  estate  to  be  given 
her  children.  The  mother  sent  both  her  sous  to  college,  and  gave 
to  her  daughters  an  education  corrcsjionding  with  her  own.  Her 
aim  was  to  secure  to  her  sons  a  learned  profession,  and  to  equi])  her 
daughters  for  successful  teachers,  should  their  circumstances  ever 
render  this  necessary.  Early  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  support 
of  a  husband,  on  Avhom  she  was  wont  to  lean,  her  uncommon  judg- 
ment and  strength  of  character  displayed  themselves  in  the  raising 
of  her  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  ten  years  old,  and  in  this 
enlightened  provision  for  their  permanent  future  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. This  early  loss  of  his  father,  throwing  him  more  entirely 
upon  the  influence  of  the  quiet,  tireless  energy,  providence  and  self- 
reliance  of  his  mother,  who  in  managing  her  affairs  often  consulted 
him,  young  as  he  was,  and  cast  upon  him  a  measure  of  responsibility, 
conduced  greatly  to  his  own  independence  of  cliaracter,  and  to  the 
developmtmt  of  the  sterner  traits  witnessed  in  lier,  and  in  the  aid 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  attained  in  after  life.  Important 
lessons  in  economy,  in  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion,  in  self 
reliance  and  self  denial,  were  thus  early  impressed  sufficiently  u])on 
the  youths  mind.  The  omission  of  many  parents  to  inculcate  these 
lessons  early  upon  their  children,  and  the  self  indulgence  easily 
acquired,  yet  so  fatal  to  all  manly  exertion,  is  the  prolific  cause  of 
the  sad  failure  of  many,  who  enter  upon  life  under  aus])icious  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  all  their  friends, 
of  the  habits  of  weakness  and  self  indulgence  it  is  not  less  true  than 
of  sin  and  crime, 

^^  Facilis  descensus  avernV 
To  his  mother  is  he  wholly  indebted  for  the  habits  of  economy,  self- 
abnegation  and  industry,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  are,  in  this 
country,  the  sure  harbingers  of  success.  Tliis  early  bereavement  and 
this  association  with  his  mother  in  the  management  of  her  jillairs, 
impressed  U]ion  him  further  the  imi)ortant  lesson,  that  his  ((lucation 
was  his  oiilv  fortune,  that  it  remaimMl  with  himself  alone  to  deter- 
min.-  its  <xtcnt  and  availabilit v.      llfiic*'  school  and  college  became 
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i.>  his  |il;u'fs  I'nr  (li^^i|llin(^  tlcvflojuiiciit  and  acquisition,  till  the 
l.ihiir  thcv  riitailfd  was  the  sources  ot"  |)iirr  and  pcrnianfiit  [ihasure. 
TlloU!;li  this  was  tiif  jjaimply  in  which  alnnc  he  was  to  hattlc  in  th(i 
striierii'le  of  lilc,  liahit  made  it  easv  and  was   laid  aside  with   reluc- 
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tanco. 

Surrounded  1)}'  such  home  inlluenccs,  he  lit  ted  himself  for  cidlege 
at  the  Wcsleyau  academy  in  his  native  town,  and,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  While  there  in  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  college, 
he  was  a  constant  reader,  embracing  in  the  method  pursued  a  regu- 
hir  course  of  history  ancient  and  modern  ;  Englisli  |»ootry  from 
Chaucer  to  Byron,  varied  with  translations  of  Camcens  &  Dante  ; 
Scott's,  Bulwer's,  James',  Brown's  &  Cooper's  novels ;  the  various 
English  and  American  Quarterlies.  Two  newspapers  then  in  liigh 
repute  M-ere  regularly  read  ;  the  New  York  American,  so  aldy  edited 
by  Charles  King,  and  the  National  (razette,  then  conducted  hy  ]\[r, 
AValsh,  afterwards  for  many  years  the  al)le  and  accomj)lished  Consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris.  Such  impression  did  the  ability  and 
elevated  tone  of  these  papers  make  upon  him,  that  after  leaving 
college  they  continued  to  be  read  while  they  remained  under  the 
able  management  of  those  gifted  and  distinguished  writers.  There 
can  not  be  a  question,  that  the  attentive  i)erusal  of  those  leading 
papers,  during  his  early  life,  had  great  influence  in  the  f  trmation  of 
Ids  jiolitical  sentiments,  as  he  has  ever  remained  an  Hnconi]iroinising 
whig,  and  the  utterance,  on  an  electioneering  tour  liy  the  great  Ken- 
tucky statesman,  of  the  lofty  sentiment,  "  I  had  rather  be  right  than 
be  president,"  ever  found  in  him  a  responsive  echo. 

After  four  years  thus  spent  in  college,  invested  with  the  usual 
dijdoma ;  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  law  othce  of  the  Hon.  Azor 
Taber  of  Albany,  New  York,  then  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  th  ,■ 
bar  of  that  state,  while  his  competitors  in  Albany  were  such  men  as 
I\Iarcus  T.  Reynolds,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  John  C.  Spencer  and  others 
in  theheiulits  (^f  their  fame.  Here  a  now  world  was  ojieiied  to  him. 
atfovdinu  wide  scope  for  the  loftiest  as|)iration.  and  lie  was  anxious 
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to  improve.  While  a  law  student  in  that  office,  he  was  induced  to 
instruct,  tor  three  hours  a  day,  a  class  of  young  ladies  in  the  Al- 
bany Female  Academy,  a  school  then  deservedly  in  the  highest 
repute.  This  brought  him  into  intimate  association  Avith  the 
daiK^hters  of  many  of  tlie  first  families  in  the  state,  and  greatly 
enhanced  his  respect  for  the  worth  and  intellectual  capacity  of 
woman.  Having  just  passed  over  the  full  college  cdurse  and  with 
young  men  mostly  his  seniors,  and  called  to  give  instruction  in  many 
of  the  same  studies,  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  many  of  those 
young  ladies,  nurtured  in  opulence,  more  fully  comprehended  those 
studies,  and  made  better  recitations  than  nine-tenths  of  his  own 
class  in  college  did  or  could  do.  By  this  engagement  he  was  taught 
to  Jiold  the  intellect  and  worth  of  woman  in  the  highest  respect,  a 
lesson  he  would  not  and  can  not  forget,  and  it  has  been  his  earnest 
endeavor  to  secure  for  her  an  equal  opportunity  with  man,  for  her 
full  development  and  discipline.  To  deny  them  this  is  narrow, 
selfish  and  arbitrary.  Woman  is  the  i)urest  and  brightest  gem 
which  sparkles  in  fallen  humanity.  The  dazzling  lustre  of  the 
diamond  in  no  way  impairs  its  solidity  and  durability.  So  the  supe- 
rior acuteness,  readiness  and  brilliancy  of  woman  arc  in  uo  wise  in- 
compatible with  her  mental  strength  and  vigor. 

After  two  years  of  this  twofold  labor  of  professional  study  and 
instruction,  his  health  succumbed.  His  friends  su])posing  him  in  a 
decline  witli  i)ulnionary  affection,  in  the  fall  of  1833,  he  was  com- 
])elled  to  sever  the  many  strong  ties  connecting  him  with  Albany, 
and  seek  rt'}>os(>  and  liealth  in  a  southern  clime.  After  spending 
the  winter  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  he  returned  home  in  June 
nmch  im])roved,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  render  resumption  of  his 
professional  studies  proper.  On  the  ajiproach  of  cold  weather  in 
antuinii,  his  puhnonary  symittoms  r('a])})eaied.  Abandoning  those 
glowing  visions  anticipated  from  settling  m  his  profession  among 
his  friends  in  Albany,  which  youthful  asjiirations  had  clothed  with 
beauty  and  filled  with  dreams  of  ha]»piness,  in  the  deejH'st  depres- 
sion, he  again  resorted  to  tlie  balmy  breezes  of  Flurida,  witli  the 
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purpose  of  loc'itiui;;  soincwlicrc  in  tlial  wild  tcrriloi-v.  It  was  tlio 
severest  trial  yet  iiiijxiscd  upon  him.  yd  met  with  the  hrmncss 
iiiihihi'd  ill  early  d-\.\>^  t'roiii  his  inutiicr.  Xo  Iricnd  i<iicu'  ot"  the 
poij4iiantaii<;uisli  the  resolve  cost  him.  Its  results  won  enlarf^cmeiit 
of  vision,  and  to  make  liiui  now  cosmopolitan  in  oj)inion  and  emo- 
tion. It  was  discovered,  tliat  no  state,  or  territory,  emLraces  within 
its  imaginary  lines  all  that  is  excellent,  or  excluded  all  that  i,s  evil, 
a  wanderer  and  a  stranger,  his  sympathies  were  led  to  embrace  the 
stretched  in  every  clime.     His  country  became  his  home, 

'^ humani  nihile  a  me  aUenam  j^uto  , 
a  sentiment  a  pagan  could  utter,  and  heathen  a])2)hxud,  but  chris- 
tians ignore. 

Eesuming  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Colonel  Charles  Downing 
of  St.  Augustine,  afterwards  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territorv, 
in  March  1835,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Florida,  and  in  Mav 
following  commenced  itractice  at  Jacksonville  in  that  state,  then 
having  a.population  of  some  three  hundred,  since  increased  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand.  In  all  the  eastern  circuit  over  Avhich  his  i)rac- 
tice  soon  extended,  society  was  in  the  rudest  state,  presenting  a 
marked  contract  to  the  circle  enjoyed  in  Albany.  For  the  loss  of 
cultivated  society,  a  substitute  was  sought  in  devotion  to  books  and 
his  jirofession,  the  study  of  wdiich  he  soon  learned  to  enjoy.  It  has 
ever  been  to  him  an  anomaly,  that  a  profession,  adorned  by  so  many 
of  the  ablest,  purest  and  noblest  men  and  scholars — the  peers  at 
least  of  the  worlds  brightest  names,  should  encounter  from  the  un- 
initiated so  much  reproach.  It  is  and  must  ever  remain  an  exalted 
profession.  Law  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  highest  principles 
of  equity  in  their  application  to  the  business  and  duties  of  life. 
These  principles  are  not  the  invention  and  device  of  one  man,  nation 
or  age.  They  are  the  concentrated  and  extracted  wisdom  of  ages. — 
of  the  most  learned,  the  most  intellectual  and  cultivated,  the  noblest 
and  the  most  just  men,  who  have  honored  and  shed  lustre  upon  the 
human  race,  of  our  human  origin,  they  have  been  graduallv  and 
carefully  eliminated  from  tin-  great  fountain  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
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the  revealed  will  of  the  omniscient  God,  the  constant  contemplation 
of  those  sublime  i)nuciples  of  equity,  in  their  application  to  the 
intercourse  of  mankind,  can  not  fail  to  expand  and  improve  the 
mind,  to  enlarge,  elevate  and  purify  the  heart.  A  thoroughly  read 
lawyer,  without  honor,  integrity  and  justice,  belies  his  profession, 
and  is  guilty  of  treason  to  its  first  principles.  That  many  nominal 
members  of  the  profession  are  not  thus  enobled  and  molded  by  its 
study,  is  too  true.  Such  can  be  only  slightly  imbued  with  the 
equitable  principles  of  the  law,  or  are  so  perverted  and  vitiated,  that 
that  these  principles  fail  to  find  a  lodgment  in  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  study  of  the  law  imj)ressed  upon  him  these  views  of  the  real 
grandeur  of  the  j^rofession  and  was  pursued  with  sincere  pleasure, 
an  indiscriminate  and  general  practice  was  less  pleasing. 

In  the  fall  succeeding  his  location  at  Jacksonville,  the  war  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  commenced,  interrupting  the  courts  and  busi- 
ness in  every  part  of  the  Eastern  Circuit,  in  which  was  his  practice. 
The  harrowing  accounts  of  desolation  and  massacre,  borne  on  every 
verge,  aroused  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  all  near  the 
scenes.  To  stay  this  carnage  and  slaughter  of  so  many  whom  he 
knew,  he  early  became  a  volunteer,  and  served  three  months  as  a 
lieutenant  of  an  infantry  company,  and  twelve  months  as  a  captain 
and  adjutant  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  having  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  he  became  the  law  partner  of  General  Peter  Sken 
Smith,  and  removed  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  he  continued 
to  practice  till  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
Illinois.  During  the  twelve  years  of  practice  in  Florida,  twice  each, 
year  he  "  rode  the  circuit,"  in  attendance  upon  all  the  courts  of 
East  Florida.  In  those  days  the  population  was  sparse  and  the 
restraints  of  law  were  few  and  lax,  moral  checks  scarcely  perce])tible, 
and  riding  the  circuit  was  a  synonym  with  endurance  and  danger. 
The  saddlebags  were  his  only  luggage  for  a  six  weeks  journey.  On 
these  itinerancies,  deprived  of  even  documentary  works,  the  sole 
resource  of  the  practitioner  was  great  general  principles,  rather  than 
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judicial  adjudications.  Professional  success  would  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  ability  to  grasp  and  apply  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples. This  was  the  aim  of  study  and  practice.  The  eminent  men 
of  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  Henry's,  Hamiltons,  Adams  and 
their  compatriots,  were  not  learned  as  now  understood.  The  books 
they  had,  were  mastered.  They  were  men  of  profound  thoughts  and 
sturdy  action.  They  studied  for  principles  rather  than  authorities, 
and  were  thus  prepared  for  every  emergency,  semper  parati.  To 
such  training  in  the  southern  courts  the  forensic  power  of  many  of 
the  lawyers  of  that  section  is  to  be  mainly  attributed.  To  reason 
upon  and  develop  principles  enlarges  the  capacity  far  more  than 
mere  reliance  upon  cases.  An  illustrious  example  of  the  effect  of  this 
legal  training  is  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  principles  of  the  law 
were  inwrougnt  in  his  understanding,  by  his  study  and  practice  at 
the  bar.  These  he  could  almost  intuitively  perceive  and  unfold^ 
while  he  left  others  to  hunt  up  the  authorities.  This  training  pos- 
sesses other  important  advantages.  The  lawyer  is  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  every  exigency.  Semper  vivit  in  armis.  It  gives  him 
promptness  and  facility,  both  in  the  jDreimration  and  in  the  trial  of 
a  cause.     He  is  ever  in  panoply. 

An  event  having  an  influence  upon  his  life  second  to  no  other,  it 
seems  proper  here  to  mention.  Jn  September,  1845,  he  was  wedded 
to  Miss  Margarette  E.  Gould,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Vinson  Gould  of  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  in  whom  he  ob- 
tained not  only  an  endeared  companion  and  friend,  but  the  most 
faithful  and  intelligent  counsellor  and  auxiliary  in  all  the  efforts 
of  his  subsequent  life.  The  extent  of  his  unceasing  obligation 
to  her,  words  can  not  express.  Having  experienced  in  her  the 
rich  rewards  of  an  enlarged  culture,  he  should  be  false  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  her,  not  to  endeavor  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  assure 
to  woman  the  largest  opportunities  for  her  mental  improvement  and 
moral  elevation.  The  failure  to  provide  for  this  extended  educa- 
tion, is  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  from  which  man  is  not  yet  fully 
emancipated.     The  imposition  upon  them  of  all  the  onerous  civil 
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duties  now  borne  by  men,  is  au  entirely  different  question,  and  one 
not  intended  to  be  here  broached. 

Coninieneing  jjrufessional  practice  in  Chicago,  he  soon  became 
invulved  in  the  business  enterprises  of  that  place  of  uninvested  activ- 
ity, under  tlie  pressure  of  professional  and  public  labor,  which  his 
position  soon  imi)Osed  upon  him,  in  1851  his  health  again  yielded, 
and,  in  February  1852,  St.  Augustine  was  again  visited  for  rest  and 
health.  Forced  by  the  continuance  of  ill  health  to  the  total  aban- 
donment of  liis  ])rofession,  his  winters  were  spent  in  Florida,  till,  in 
18G1,  the  devices  and  macliinations  of  aspiring  and  disappointed 
politirians  so  fired  the  southern  heart,  as  to  engender  the  late  terri- 
bh%  internecion  and  fraticidal  war.  During  these  years  of  rest  from 
professional  labor  at  St.  Augustine,  he  found  occupation  and  diver- 
sion in  the  study  of  the  tauna  of  that  semi-tropical  clime,  and  in 
making  collections  in  conchology  and  etcmiology,  of  which  he 
acquired  extensive  and  valual)le  cabinets,  and  all  of  which  was  soon 
to  be  voluntarily  sacrificed  to  his  country. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  secession  was  a 
gigantic  wrong  in  princi])le,  and  necessarily  resulting  only  in  disas- 
ters to  all,  and,  had  it  not  been  wrong,  devoid  of  any  justifiable  cause, 
generating  only  in  "a  surfeit  of  liberty,"  endangering  the  whole 
country,  suicidal  to  the  states  embarking  therein,  he  could  not  en- 
list in,  or  countenance  any  attenq)t  to  overthrow  a  government, 
whose  beneficent  influence  was  felt  not  by  those  only  whom  it  shel- 
tered and  ])rotected,  Init  by  the  oppressed  throughout  the  civilized 
Avorld.  Conld  its  evil  effects  have  been  liniit<(l  to  the  people  of  this 
land,  in  his  ojtinion,  it  would  have  been  less  culi>able.  This  free 
self  governmcMit  has  been  a  beacon  of  promise  to  all  other  nations. 
Its  benign  influence  was  jjremeating  every  civilized  peojde.  The 
dungeons  of  Italy  and  Austria  had  yielded  to  its  pressure.  Our 
('xani]ile  liail  awakened  new  thoughts  and  enkinilled  beneficent  ac- 
tivities in  the  cultivated  mind  every  where.  Successful  secession 
would  have  set  back  the  liberty  of  the  world  at  least  a  century. 
The  incapacity  of  the  peoide  for  self  government  would  have  been 
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lieldas  a  verity,  as  the  trial  liadheen  made  inulci-  llic  most  favorable 
auspices.  Its  fatal  jiall  would  have  rested  nut  mAy  on  the  present 
age,  hut  up<m  the  future  also,  aud  a  blight  would  have  settled  upou 
the  ardent  hopes  ol' humanity. 

Conceding  then  for  the  moment,  that  this  severance  of  the  States 
and  the  subversion  of  the  government  would  have  been  })ropitious 
and  not  disastrous  to  our  country,  the  attempt  by  it  to  destroy  the 
beniticent  aspirations  for  the  franchise  of  the  world,  now  and  for 
ages  to  come,  could  have  generated  only  in  a  selfishness  so  intense 
as  to  be  treason  to  our  race.  This  country,  so  highly  favored  in  its 
position  and  wide  extent,  its  varied  and  salubrious  climate,  its  fertile 
and  exuberant  soil,  its  diverse  and  abundant  ])roducts.  and  its  free, 
brave, adventurous  and  intelligent  people,  has  not  been  thus  nniin'- 
ficently  endowed  for  itself  alone,  but  for  the  alleviation  of  oppressed 
humanity,  and  the  renovation  of  nations  ;  not  by  war,  tlie  argument 
of  tyrants,  but  by  the  nobler  and  grander  victories  of  peace.  Bi-- 
lieving  thus,  there  could  not  be  one  moment's  hesitancy  as  to  the' 
position  which  duty  required  him  to  assume,  and.  in  July  18Gl,he 
resigned  home  with  its  many  attractions,  his  friends,  and  his  cab- 
inets collected  by  years  of  labor,  and  came  north.  It  was  a  bitter 
and  costly  sacrifice  to  the  union,  yet  voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  be- 
cause conscientiously^  offered. 

In  July  1862,  President  Lincoln  offered  him  the  position  of  Pay- 
master in  the  army,  which,  exile  as  he  was,  he  accepted,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  its  duties,  and  in  which  he  continued  till  Febru- 
arv  ISGG.  Having  been  stationed,  while  in  the  army,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  finding  it  unsurpassed  in  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate,  and  from  its  central  location  easily  accessible 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  he  selected  it  as  his  residence  on  his 
leaving  the  army.  Urged  by  the  bar  of  that  city,  in  18GS,  he  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  city.  After  discharging  these  onerous  duties  nearly  a  year, 
the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  under  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Virginia,  was  tendered  him,  which  he 
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accepted  and  continued  to  fill,  till  after  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  under  the  new  constitution.  Since  his  retirement 
from  the  bench,  he  has  resided  at  Norfolk  with  no  other  occupation 
than  that  afforded,  by  his  library  and  grounds. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  a  very  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever  deprived 
him  permanently  of  the  bodily  vigor  necessary  for  the  severe  and 
continuous  labor  requisite  for  the  largest  attainments  and  greatest 
success.  Grateful  ought  he  to  be,  to  whom  an  Allwise  Creator  has 
given  a  constitution  capable  of  long  protracted  mental  efforts,  labor 
omnia  vincit  improbus,  was  announced  long  since  as  a  verity,  which 
the  experience  of  successive  ages  has  fully  confirmed.  Doubtless  the 
intellectual  capacities  of  men  are  as  varied  as  their  features.  Yet 
great  attainment  and  distinction  in  any  science  or  pursuit,  are  the 
result  of  individual  exertion.  Extensive  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments are  the  birthright  of  none.  They  are  won  only  by  laborious 
and  protracted  study.  In  announcing  to  his  royal  pupil,  "  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning,"  the  great  mathematical  precejjtor  emun- 
ciated  a  truth,  which  twenty  centuries  have  only  verified.  Without 
this  exertion,  an  ephemeral  notoriety  or  popular  favor  may  occasion- 
ally be  secured.  But  persevering  labor  only  can  assure  permanent 
Euccess  or  eminent  attainment  in  any  literary,  scientific,  or  profes- 
sional vocation.  This  made  Demosthenes  the  first  orator  of  culti- 
vated Greece.  By  it  Cicero  achieved  undying  fame.  Continuous 
toil  crowned  Kepler,  Galileo,  Bacon  and  Newton,  with  imperishable 
laurels.  In  the  same  manner  the  honored  names  in  our  own  country 
have  become  immortal.  Eminence  in  any  pursuit  our  own  efforts 
must  command.     The  era  of  inspiration  is  passed. 

To  the  attaiiiincnt  of  true  eminence  strict  morality  and  rigid  princi- 
ple are  equally  necessary.  No  enduring  greatness  can  be  readied 
without  them.  The  only  basis  of  morality  is  the  word  of  God,  and 
trnr  ]»riiieij)le  is  ehristian  ])riiieiple.  That  only  never  fails.  Immor- 
ality and  vice  arc  below  the  plane,  on  whieh  tni(^  greatness  can  be 
met.  Their  tendency  is  ever  downwajds  not  u])wards.  Not  only 
80,  therevealed  will  of  God  is  the  real  inspiration  of  elevated  thought, 
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and  the  moans  of  the  liigliest  mental  discipline.  As  witlioiit  the  sun 
darkness  broods  over  the  earth,  so  obscurity  rests  ujioii  tin'  mind 
and  soul  without  these  rays  from  the  Infinite  Sj.irit.  As  that  en- 
lightens, vivifies  and  fructifies  the  earth,  so  this  (•iuaiiati(jn  from 
Infinite  wisdom  expands,  ins])ires  ;ind  eU-vates  tlie  heart  and  iiiiml. 
As  jjurity  and  briglitness  ahmt,'  can  reth'ct  the  one,  so  iiKjrality  and 
principle  find  life  and  strength  in  the  other,  God  alone  is  wise  and 
great.  By  a  careful  study  of  his  word  and  works,  which  are  a  mir- 
ror of  himself,  puny  man  can  aj)proach  his  Maker.  Science  is  merely 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  laws,  whicli  the  great  Creator  lius  stampeil  uj)on 
his  works,  in  the  discovery  of  which  the  most  learned  have  yet  made 
little  advance.  A  varied  experience  and  extensive  observation  of  men, 
in  all  stations  of  life,  have  confirmed  the  trutli  of  inspiration; 
"  Behold  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  todejiart  from  evil 
is  understanding." 

In  closing  this  hurried  sketch,  it  seems  proper  to  state,  that  two 
presbyterian  churches,  one  in  St.  Augustine,  and  the  otlier  in 
Chicago,  have  elected  him  to  the  position  of  an  elder,  and  as  such 
he  has  ofhciated  nearly  a  score  of  years. 

Briefly  summing  up  the  salient  points  of  Judge  Dorman's  char- 
acter we  find  them  to  be  patience,  persistence,  probity  crowned  by 
deep  religious  princi]de,  great  ca])acity  of  mental  concentration,  an 
intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  tliat  sturdy  honesty  of  ]iur- 
pose  which  can  not  be  diverted  ])y  legal  soplnsms,  fopn  the  basis  of 
his  character.  Outside  of  his  profession  he  has  Ix'en  shown  on  many 
occasions  to  be  a  man  of  marked  executive  abilities.  Beloved  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  who  are  ever  welcome  to  his 
hospitable  board,  a  man  of  eidargt'd  and  extensive  character  though 
never  parading  them  before  the  world,  warm  hearted,  active,  genial 
and  upright.  It  is  likely  that  at  his  pleasant  home  in  Norfolk,  he 
will  spend  the  evening  of  his  days,  but  they  will  be  days  continuously 
well  spent  and  days  of  increasing  usefulness. 
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jrJ^LFllKn   ELY,  llic   sul)i(H-t  of  !liis   slccfdi,  ^vas  llic  Sou  of 

-sT^y:^      (Jiuirk'.s  I'.lv    and  A\as  }u)ni  m  (lie    town   of  Lviiic,  New 

'^^"'"'^      Luiukiii  County,   Connc'cticut,  on  the  ISth  of  F<-1iruary, 

ISL).      lie  canii!  from  tliat  Lmncli  of  our  national  stock  jirr-cini- 

ncntly  distinguished  for  its  steadiness,  enterjtrize  and  perscvfranei', 

and  wliich  has  given  to   the  workl  its  full  proportion  of  eminent 

statesmen,  merchants,  lawyers,  adventurers  and  heroes. 

From  liis  earliest  infancy  llic  ])reezes  of  the  ocean  hecame,  as  it 

were,  the  guardian  of  his  health  ;  and  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 

in  the  "world,  instilled  into  his  mind  an  early  love  for  the  charms  of 
nature. 

At  an  early  age  ho  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Essex,  Connecti- 
cut, from  -which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Academy  at 
Colchester,  in  that  State,  tlim  under  the  direction  of  the  celehrated 
Professor  Charles  V.  Otis,  where  he  Avas  the  fellow-student  of 
Honorable  Lyman  Trumkulk  ]\rori-ison  AVaite,  (one  of  the  distin- 
guished counsel  of  tliis  government  in  tli(_'  (Jeneva  arhitration.)  and 
others,  who  have  ac'iuired  a  just  celebrity  for  their  literary  and  pro- 
fessional attainments. 

AVhile  yet  in  his  minority,  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  in  ^Ir. 
Ely  to  adopt  the  h'gal  profession,  and  to  seek  a  ti<ld  of  operation 
more  extensive  antl  jiromising  than  coidd  be  t'ound  in  liis  native 
State. 

Li  December,  183."),  ]\o  L^t't  his  home,  and  removed  to  the  city  of 
E.ochester,  New  York,  where  he  studie<l  hiw  with  Smith  ^*^-  Ii"ches- 
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ter,  eminent  legal  gentlemen  of  tlrat  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supremo  Court  and  Court  of  Chancery  of  that  State,  in 
July,  1841. 

In  1840,  while  yet  a  student  at  law,  he  Avas  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Eecorder's  Court  of  Rochester,  and  continued  to  discharge  its 
duties  until  the  Legislature  abolished  this  tribunal. 

He  entered  uiwn  the  jn-actice  of  his  jirofession  in  that  city,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided,  and  where  he  has  followed  his  profession 
with  eminent  success  ;  having  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1842,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Honor- 
able Joseidi  Field,  late  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  Having 
subsequently  taken  some  interest  in  politics,  he  was  elected  in  18.58, 
a  representative  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  from  the  famous  and 
populous  Monroe  District  of  New  York,  by  the  largest  Republican 
majority  ever  cast  in  the  district,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  ;  and  it  was 
while  attending  the  first  and  extra  session  of  this  Congress  that  he 
became  i)ersonally  identified  with  the  Great  Rebellion. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Ely  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  entitled  "Journal  of  Alfred  Ely,  a  ])risoner  of 
War  in  Richmond,  and  edited  by  Charles  Lamman,  is  i)artially  de- 
]>iet(_'d  in  the  introduction  of  that  work,  .and  may,  therefore,  with 
propriety,  be  here  reproduced.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  On  the  18th  of  July,  18(11,  an  encounter  had  occurred  in  Yir- 
gini.a,  between  some  of  the  Union  troops  and  a  portion  of  the  rebel 
army,  in  which  the  Thirteenth  regiment  of  the  New  York  Yolun- 
teers  })articipated. 

"Coming,  as  those  men  did,  chiefly  from  the  congressional  dis- 
trict rei)resented  by  the  Honorable  Alfred  Ely,  ami  as  rumors  had 
reached  him  that  some  of  the  soldiers  in  whotn  he  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est had  been  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  action,  h(^  felt  it  to  bo 
his  duty  to  visit  tlie  regiment  and  ascertain  their  exact  condition. 
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"Uiidtr  flifsc  circiinstanccs,  and  in  a  certain  cxtrnt,  induced  by 
a  coniiiinn  tfcling  (if  curinsity  to  wiinfss  the  niovcmcnls  ot'an  army 
in  the  Held,  he  was  with  others  induct-d  tu  visit  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
j)eet('d  eninliat. 

''As  a  nmi-conibataiit,  iiarticipatin^  t(i  no  extent  in  th(!  military 
of  naliniis,  and  accidentally  ln'cuiiiini;  a  sjx-ctator  df  the  momentons 
scene  a'  liiiil  Rnn,  he  found  liiiiisclt",  hcforc  the  day  liad  closed,  a 
})ris(in(  ".•  r.{'  war.  Tn  eimi]>any  with  many  nf  our  'jallant  officers  and 
men  wl:  i  !iad  ihr  misfortune  to  he  captured  on  t!iat  occasion,  some; 
of  w'.!  >•;;  l);i:e  honorable  wounds  ;  Ik;  was  carrieil  to  tin- headquar- 
ters of  the  reliel  (Teueral,  thence  transported  to  Richmonil,  and 
tlKM'e  conluied  in  a  jirison  f(M' five  weary  months.  Durinsj;  that  time 
he  saw  much  to  interest  liis  feelings  in  liehall'  of  his  brave  and 
])atriotic  associates,  and  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
people  under  whose  control  it  was  tln'ir  misfortune  to  be  thrown. 

"  At  an  early  jjcriod  of  this  durance^,  Mr.  Ely  was  impelled  by  a 
variety  of  motives  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  events  which  transpired 
in  and  about  his  ])rison. 

'•  Deprived  ot  his  accustomed  employments,  he  found  in  this  oc- 
cupation some  relief  from  ennui,  and  anticipated  the  period  when, 
release<l  fromr  captivity,  the  chronicle  of  these  days  and  their  exper- 
iences, would  alford  him  j)leasure  in  the  retrospect, 

"It  was  with  this  view,  therefore,  that  he  commenced  and  con- 
tinued his  record. 

"  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  prepare  a  work  for  publication — 
indeed  the  resti;aint  of  a  i)rison  precluded  the  possibility  of  attempt- 
ing!; any  thing  beyond  a  simple  memorandum  o^  daily  events,  and 
the  performance  of  even  this  simple  task  was  subjected  to  many 
difficulties  and  interruptions. 

'•  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  difficultit^s  will  ap]>ear  in  the 
published  work. 

'■'  On  his  release  from  confinement  and  return  to  his  friends.  ]\Ir. 
Ely  found  himself  incessantly  inteiTo.trated  as  to  the  events  which 
had  occurred,    treatment   he  had  experienced,  and  the  individuals 
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with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  His  journal  supplied  ample  re- 
sponses to  thi'se  various  inquiries  ;  and  these  to  wliom  it  was  sub- 
mitted concurring  in  urging  him  to  jiul)lish  it,  he  was  induced  to 
give  his  consent,  believing  that  the  unvarnished  record  of  his  prison 
life  would  be  acceptable,  not  only  to  his  friends  but  to  many  others 
in  the  North  having  relatives  in  the  South,  enduring  a  similar  fate 
to  his,  and  that  his  reminiscences  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
hidden  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion/' 

"  With  regard  to  the  merits  and  success  of  Mr.  Ely's  narrative, 
the  writer  may  mention  with  i:)ropriety,  that  it  received  the  seal  of 
public  approbation.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  other 
man  could  have  written  just  such  a  work,  because  no  other  man 
passed  directly  from  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  over  a  bloody 
battle  field,  into  the  close  confinement  of  a  prison. 

"  And  as  to  his  release,  it  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  he  was 
exchanged  b}'  the  rebels  for  the  Hon.  Charles  I.  Faidkner,  late 
United  States  minister  to  France,  who  liad  been  arrested  and  im- 
Drisoned  at  Fort  Warren  for  infidelity  to  his  government. 

"  His  journey  from  Richmond  to  Washington  and  home  to 
Rochester,  was  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  liimself  and  fimily,  as  the  bright  and  cheerful  sun- 
shine which  follows  a  night  of  gloom." 

This  narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  adding  to  what  has 
been  already  said,  that  while  in  prison  Mr,  Ely  was  the  subject  of 
much  unjust  comment  and  abuse  by  Southern  Journals,  as  well  as 
people,  and  by  this  means  became  an  object  of  such  notoriety,  as 
called  to  the  prison  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  every  section  of 
the  Confederacy  to  gratify  a  curiosity  to  see  and  chat  with  the 
"  Yankee  Congressman,"  as  he  was  called,  a  curiosity,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  no  very  good  taste  for  a  gallant  and  chivalrous 
people. 

On  the  25th  November,  1861,  Mr.  Ely,  on  behalf  of  liis  fellow 
prisoners,  addressed  the  fallowing  letter  to  the  lion.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  wliidi  w;vs  read  in  tlie  House  of  Repre.sentativ(^s,  and  soon 
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tliut  led  to  the  stc^is  Inlccti  l)y  Hh'  CJovci-iiiiiciit  to  rulicvc  tlio  wants 
aild  Ii('C(;ssili(\s  ot    the  i'dlcral  prisoiu-rs. 

"HicliTnon.l,  Nov.  2.jth,  ISGl. 
lioN.   TiiADDKi's  Stkvkxs,  IIousk  of  Hki-kkskntativks. 

13kaii  Silt, — It  is  ])ulili(ly  known  that  L  was  arrested  l>y  tli'j 
confederate  troops  near  ^lanasses,  on  the  2ist  July  hist,  and  brought 
to  iiiehniond  as  a  ])riso:ii'r  (  t"  war,  wliere  [  liave  ]j(.'eu  detahied  i:i 
close  e(tnliiiement  ever  since.  Tlirougliout  my  iniprisonincnt,  n<  \v 
exceeding  lour  inoutlis,  1  have  endeavored  to  deport  niyself  in  sucli 
manner  as  neither  my  Iriends  nor'my  own  govcrnniciiL  woukl  have 
cause  to  regret.  My  ohject  in  troubling  you  at  this  time,  liowever, 
as  yon  are  about  entering  upon  your  labt)rions  duties  in  the  House, 
is  not  one  of  personal  consideration  to  myself,  but  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  our  })rivate  soldiers  now  heldas  prison- 
ers oi^  war.  '^I'hi'  Confederates  have  now  in  their  possession  in  actual 
imprisonment,  :2,'.)Gi  olhcers,  non-commissioned  oilicers  and  jirivates, 
aside  from  those  on  parole,  as  I  learn  ft'om  reliable  sources  ;  1,710 
of  these  oflicers  and  privates  are  still  at  liichnionil,  confined  in 
loathsome  tobacco  factories  converted  into  ])risons,  and  the  remainder 
have  been  distributed  to  different  Localities  in  North  and  South  (Airo- 
lina,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Included  among  this  number  are 
several  hundred  three  month's  troo})s,  wliose  term  of  enlistment  liad 
in  fact  expired  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  who  left  their  homes 
and  families  upon  the  first  call  of  their  country,  to  defend  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  flag.  These  men  have  been  imprisoned  already  nior<- 
than  four  months,  in  the  eonli'lont  hope  that  some  arranurniciit 
would  be  made  to  secure  their  release,  or  ])iovidi'.  at  least  for  tiu-ir 
destitute  contlition.  They  have  sutfered  like  true  soldiers,  with  a 
patient  self-sacrifice  of  almost  every  personal  condbrt,  imtil  the 
poor  fellows  are  nearly  dislu^artened.  Could  yon  have  witnessed 
with  me  to-day  tive  hundred  of  these  troups  as  they  were  jii-eparing 
to  depart  for  Tuscalonsa.  in  Alabama,  there,  still  t<>  ])e  imprisoned, 
I  think,  sir,  it  would  ha\c  roused  the  sympathy  ff  your  geueroiLS 
n  '.♦un\ 


ALFRED    ELY. 


A  large  portion  of  these  men,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  taken 
])risoners  in  mid-summer,  when  tlie  w-eather  was  exceedingly  liot, 
and  dressed  in  clothing  suitable  to  the  season  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  great  members  Jiad  thrown  off  coats  on  goin^  into  battle,  and 
were  brought  here  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  They  had  no  change  of 
clothing  for  months.  I  have  seen  them  without  shoes,  socks,  shirts, 
coats,  hats  or  caps,  and  in  several  instances  with  only  drawers  for 
pants,  2>ale  and  haggard  from  long  confinement.  In  this  condition 
hundreds  have  been  sent  South  to  other  prisons,  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  curious  and  excited  crowds. 

Sejjarated  as  they  have  been  fVom  their  friends,  and  embarrassed 
by  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  transmitting  means  in  the  pres 
state  of  affairs,  tney  have  been  constantly  cut  off  from  all  ]irivate 
resources  for  relief.  The  winter  is  already  upon  them*,  and  tlie  ne- 
cessity for  clothing  and  blankets,  especially  for  the  i)risoners  in  tl:!s 
latitude,  ajipeals  but  too  earnestly  to  a  generous  government  in 
whose  defense  they  have  taken  up  arms*  As  no  mea;r.res  are  con- 
templated which  are  likely  soon  to  lead  to  the  releaae  of  the  prison- 
ers, these  men  should  be  supplied  with  needful  clothing  witlioiit 
delay  ;  and  I  know  the  administration  too  well  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  it  will  suffer  these  brave  men,  after  fighting  thebattk'S 
of  their  country,  and  falling  unfortunately  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
to  continue  incarcerated  in  Southern  States  destitute  of  the  means 
of  life. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  my  associates  and  ])ri;  - 
oners  of  war,  at  whose  recjuest  I  address  tliis  eoinniuiiication  to  yon 
are  unac(iuainted  with  the  views  of  the  government  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  now  somewhat  strongly  urged  in 
diflbrent  sections  of  the  Nort)\ ;  bnt  whatm'er  they  may  be,  they 
feel  assured,  with  myself,  that  they  will  nut  he  unduly  neglee'.(d 
by  their  government,  and  are  content,  with  niysell',  to  veniain  in 
imprisonment  so  h^ngas  it  })romotes  the  bcstinterests  of  our  (xnint . y. 
"  W'ry  truly,  your  friend, 

■•A I  :  i:':->   I'.ly.  ' 


Ai.i.'ltKD    ilLY. 

Duriug  Mr.  Ely's  imprisonment,  he  was  permitted  (under  giui.il 
to  visit  our  sick  and  wuiiudcd  soldiers  and  ollicers  in  the  CuuIimIc- 
rate  hospitals,  and  aside  iVom  his  devotion  of  tiiur  uiid  lari;i-  sums 
of  money  which  he  sacriticeil  iVoni  h.s  private  iiifans,  aiiiMiintin^- 
to  many  hundreds  of  doHars,  Tor  their  necessities  and  comfort,  In- 
did,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  strip  the  food  i'rom  his  own  lahlc  to 
bestow  it  u^)on  the  gaunt  and  famishing  sokliers  in  pris(jn.  When 
the  tini '  arrived  for  liis  I'xehange  as  a  i)ris<iner  of  war,  and  when 
ab  »ut  to  bid  farewell  to  his  many  hundred  fellow  prisoners,  the 
Contevlorato  prison,  which  had  so  long  held  him,  was  a  scene  o\ 
tears  and  lamentations  with  soldiers  and  officers  as  well,  upon  the 
departure  of  their  benefactor. 

In  his  ])erst)nal  charact(n-,  Mr.  Ely  is  without  reproach.  He  pos- 
sesses j)m-ity  as  stainless  as  when  he  entered  politics,  and  integrity 
as  unimpeichable  as  when  first  elected  to  office.  Should  his  friends 
urge  u])on  him  to  enter  the  political  field,  he  will  undoubtedly  fill 
his  position  with  great  honesty  and  ability. 


IIOX.  ROBERT  RROWiN  ELLIOTT. 

BY    B.  M'.   KKVNOLDS. 


r-#^ON.  R.  B.  ELLIOTT  of  CohimLia.  S.C.,  an.l  rcprosontativo 
^  s-y^  i)f  the  lliiid  district  ut"  Smitli  Carolina,  was  Ixirn  in  Ijoston, 
^-^^a^q  Massacliusetts,  August  11,  1842  ;  received  his  primary 
edncation  at  Private  Schools;  in  1853  entered  IIii;li  Holborn  Academy 
at  London,  Enu;hind  ;  in  185.")  entered  Eton  Coneii;(»  and  irradnate(l 
witli  lionor  in  1859  ;  studied  law  and  }ii'aeticed  his  ]irotession  :  was 
a  uieniher  of  the  State  ('onstitutional  Convention  of  South  Cai-olina 
in  lSf)8  ;  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  lit^])resentatives  of  South 
Carolina  from  July  G,  1868  to  Octoher  23,  1870  ;  was  appointed  on 
]\[arch  25th,  1869,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  which  jiostion  lie 
held  till  he  was  elected  to  the  forty-second  Con!::ress,  as  a  Republican 
receiving  20,564  votes  against  13,997  votes  for  J.  E.  Ricon, 
Democrat;  in  December,  1871,  was  commissioned  I\[a)or-(.Ten(M-al, 
connnanding  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

This  gentleman  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  almost  one  of  the  prodigies  of  the  age  ;  his  brief  and 
eventful  career  has  been  crowned  with  honors.  In  early  life  a  uni- 
versity graduate,  a  soldier  of  the  war  that  eventuated  in  the  eman- 
cipation and  independence  of  the  c<dored  race  on  this  heniis]>here  ; 
a  member  of  the  Convention  that  first  accorded  to  Soutii  Carolina 
a  Republican  form  of  Government,  occupied  a  seat  in  her  first  re- 
constructed Legislature  and  by  his  learning,  energy  and  talents 
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placed  himself  the  first  black  man  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Nation, 

Mr.  Elliott  is  of  genuine  African  descent,  with  a  black  skin,  of  fair 
size,  under  thirty,  with  good  forehead,  fair  features  and  intelligent 
eye  and  would  be  considered  a  good-looking  man  almost  anywhere 
if  he  was  white.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  he  settled 
in  Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina,  (now  county,  and  adjoining 
the  home  of  Senator  Butler,  Preston  Brooks  uncle,)  devoted  him- 
self with  energy  to  law  and  politics — principally  the  latter;  was 
active  in  promoting  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  was  elected  by 
his  constituents  a  representative  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
took  a  commanding  position  in  the  reconstructed  legislature  of 
his  state,  where  he  took  radical  ground,  and  was  ardent  and  zealous 
in  the  advocacy  of  his  views,  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
his  party,  and  by  his  eloquence,  logic  and  skill  in  debate,  won 
the  name  of  the  sable  Patrick  Henry  of  the  House.  His  learning 
talents  and  effectiveness  as  a  public  speaker,  were  great  advan- 
tages to  him.  They  gave  him  influence,  "the  enemy  resi)ected 
him,"  his  own  color  was  i)roud  of  him  Being  in  a  district  over- 
whelmingly "  Republican"  and  obtaining  the  party  nomination,  he 
was  triumphantly  elected  to  Congress. 

His  freedom  from  low  vices,  the  novelty  of  his  color,  his  respecta- 
bility as  a  man,  his  acquirements  and  eloquence,  his  outspoken  rad- 
icalism, Ins  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  the  country, 
all  tend  to  make  him  a  man  of  no  small  note  in  Washington  and 
the  country,  and  led  to  the  invitation  last  summer,  to  deliver  his 
address  at  Cooper  Institute  on  the  "general  condition  of  the  South, 
and  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  since  their  political  enfran- 
chisement." The  principal  journals  of  the  country  published  his 
eloquent  peroration  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  teemed  with 
eulogisms  u])on  Ids  eifective  oratory. 

We  can  not  but  note  the  change  of  passing  events.  A  negro 
addressing  intelligent  white  men  at  Cooi»cr  Institute,  (who  would 
have  thought  of  it  in  ISGO,)  and  that  negro  in  Ccmgress  and  aliepre- 
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scntativc  from  Roiitli  ('amlira,  and  from  tliat distrift  iiiadr  inomoralil«' 
and  illustrious  by  tlic  brilliant  l()ji;i('  of  Caliioun  and  the  fiery  and  iin- 
l)assioned  strains  of  McDuflio,  and  tlie  very  focus  and  center  of  tlifct 
secession  madness  that  overturned  the  old  system  and  inau.guratedthe 
new  era.  The  revolutions  of  time  roll  on  undivined  hy  Iniman  fin-esij^^ht 
and  unaimounccd  till  they  become  accom})lished  facts.  We  have  not 
only  created  history  on  this  continent,  but  unlike  that  of  any  other 
a^^e.  '-The  bottcmi  rail  has  been  placed  on  toj)  "  and  the  country 
with  some  friction  has  survived  the  i)rocess.  Thus  the  South  has 
been  Republicanized  and  restored  to  the  Union  in  the  only  way 
in  whicli  the  wayward  sisters  could  be  reclaimed.  If  we  mistake 
not,  when  the  history  of  this  marvelous  period  shall  be  written 
this  gentleman  will  occupy  a  prumiueut  puisitiuu  iu  the  annals  of 
these  eventful  times. 


E.  B.   FOOTE,  M.  D. 


1)'^.%'  MONG  tlie  comparatively  few  real  noteworthy  medical 
\s^W     specialists  wlio  liave  made  themselves  conspicuous  through 

'^^"^'^  genius,  perseverance  and  hanl  work  on  tliis  continent, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  stands  deservedly  prominent.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio,  in  1829,  and,  during  his  minority,  was  so  nuich  of  an 
uivalid  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  school  with  any  regularity.  At  tlie 
age  of  sixteen,  however,  he  broke  away  from  the  too  tender  watch- 
fulness of  over  niixious  parents,  and  accepted  the  laltorious  position 
of  "  printer's  devil,"  in  the  printing  office  of  a  daily  newspaper,  where 
building  office  fires,  sweeping  floors,  sticking  type  by  day,  and  car- 
rying a  route  of  papers  by  night,  constituted  the  monotonous 
routine  of  tlic  apprentice's  duties  during  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of 
every  twenty-four.  Knowing  ones  at  home  j>redicted  liis  rctui-u 
to  tlie  family  domicile  in  about  tWD  v.cek--.  l>ut  the  true  jnetal  of  the 
young  man  here  began  to  show  itself  for  the  fii-st  time,  and  the  en- 
tire apprenticeship  of  two  years  was  served  with  a  faithfulness  and 
alacrity  which  drew  forth  the  praises  of  a  grave  employer,  who  sel- 
dom liidulgt'd  in  compliments  to  any  one.  Surrounded  with  incen- 
tives to  niental  culture,  such  as  a  receptive  mind  eiicimuters  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  printing  office,  our  young  tyY>(>  not  only  l)ecame  an 
expert  in  setting  up  t\"["»e,  but  proved  cpiite  clever  in  writing  articles 
for  the  press.  The  study  of  medicine  and  physiology  also  early  com- 
manded his  attention,  for  he  had  in  his  own  case  an  ever  present 
subject  for  experiment,  in  testing  the  value  of  new  discoveries  in 
hygiene   and  medicine.      It  was  an   early  a.-piration   in   the  y"ung 
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man,  expressed  in  mere  boyhood,  to  become  a  physician,  but  without 
health  on  his  own  part,  or  abimdant  means  on  that  of  his  pai'ents  ; 
this  idea  was  partially  abandoned  until  subsequent  circumstances 
opened  the  coveted  way. 

At  the  age  of  about  nineteen,  we  find  our  indomitable  young 
typo  transplanted  from  the  soil  of  his  native  State,  to  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  old  Connecticut,  not  far  from  Ids  ancestral  home, 
where  he  was  occupied  with  the  editorial  management  of  a  promis- 
ing weekly  paper.  In  this  he  continued  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  the  hebdomadal  became  the  largest  and  handsomest 
weekly  pubhshed  in  that  State  at  that  period.  At  the  age  of 
about  twenty-two,  young  Foots  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Here,  in  a  short 
time,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  botanic  physician  in  spe- 
ctal  practice,  who  was  waging  a  most  bitter  warfare  against  the 
popular  schools  of  medicine.  Books  were  being  written — a  news- 
paper was  to  be  published,  advocating  the  reform  practice,  and  the 
doctor  saw  in  the  young  journalist  an  acquaintance  with  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  a  flippancy  with  the  pen  which  could  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  his  medical  ofiice.  Overtures  were  made  and  ac- 
cepted which  soon  placed  young  Foote  in  a  position  at  once  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  aspirations.  He  became  not  only  the  "  literary 
striker,"  but  a  valuable  medical  associate  of  the  speciahst,  in  the 
management  of  an  extensive  practice.  Hardly  a  year  had  pasced  in 
this  new  labor,  however,  before  lie  was  tempted  by  liis  love  of  news- 
paper life,  and  the  prospects  of  greater  material  prosperity,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  first  morning  paper 
pul)lished  on  Long  Island.  The  old  residents  of  Brooklyn  will 
doubtless  remember  a  spirited  paper  j^rinted  many  years  ago,  called 
the  Morning  Journal.  During  the  second  and  third  years  of  this 
paper's  existence,  when  indeed  it  exhibited  the  most  vivacity  and 
prosi)crity,  Dr.  Foote  was  one  of  its  two  principal  editors.  Twenty- 
four  months  of  editorial  midniglit  lubur,  told  heavily  upon  the  doc- 
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tor's  never  firm  liculth,  mid  ho  was  conipellcd  to  resiuiK;  liis  I'nniicr 
position  in  llic  otiice  ot"  the  i)ut:inical  sp(M•i!lli^t,  who  cdivh'ally 
wc'lcoiticd  him  l»ack,  first  as  an  assistant  and  tin.dly  as  a  coiiartnci'. 
This  change  in  occupation  I)r.  I'oote  (U-termincd  >h<iuld  he  the  \;i>\ 
one,  and  he  at  once  gave  liimscll'  up  to  mechcal  .-tudy  and  jiracticc. 
In  the  hitter  vocation,  he  soon  excelled  so  much  in  diagn(j.>-tic  skill, 
that  many  of  the  new  spiritualistic  philosopliers  during  the  eventlul 
rapping  maina  declared  that  "  he  was  a  medium,  and  would  imt 
own  it.""  As  there  were  no  hutanical  schools  at  that  time, — not 
even  an  eclectic  medical  university  nearer  than  Cincinnati, — Dr. 
Foote,  with  his  strong  prejudices  against  the  prevailing  schools  of 
medicine,  determincM^l  to  limit  himself'  to  the  prefix  of  Dr.  and  not 
seek  the  title  of  M.  D.  A  circumstance,  however,  transpired  to 
change  this  resolution.  One  of  the  professors  of  Penn  JMedical 
University,  of  Philadelphia,  lahoring  under  a  ])ulmonary  thsease 
which  had  been  pronounced  incurable  by  the  faculty,  was  restored 
to  health  under  Dr.  Foote's  treatment.  The  i)rofessor  was  greatly 
])leased  with  the  success  of  the  doctor  in  his  immediate  case,  and  in 
the  cases  of  numy  others  whose  treatment  came  under  his  obser- 
vation, prevailed  upon  Dr.  Foote  to  choose  Peim  ^[edical  Uni- 
versity for  his  ahna  mate?'.  This  institution,  although  allo- 
pathic, was  liberal,  and  little  less  than  eclectic.  Being  already  an 
expert  in  medicine.  Dr.  Foote  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  comply 
witli  the  necessary  rules  and  forms,  which  he  did,  and  in  due  course 
of  events  graduated  in  the  class  of  18G0. 

To  go  back  a  little,  the  doctor  dissolved  his  connection  with  Ids 
medical  partner  in  1857,  and  in  1858  he  wrote  and  published 
"  Metlical  Common  Sense,''  work  which  at  once  l)ecame  very  popu- 
lar, reaching  a  circulation  in  ten  years  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  copies.  As  in  the  dark  ages,  it  was  thought  improper 
that  anybody  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  bilde  excejiting  the 
clergy,  so  at  the  period  this  book  was  written,  the  generally 
prevailing  sentiment   was,  that  only  medical  men   should  l>e  maile 
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acquainted  with  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  It 
was  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  this  work  to  overcome  that 
false  sentiment,  and  although  it  prevails  quite  extensively  to-day,  it 
has  not  so  strong  a  liold  upon  the  public  mind  as  it  had  ten  years 
ago.  During  the  year  1869,  Dr.  J^'oote  prepared  for  publication  his 
new  work  "  Plain  Home  Talk,"  comprising  over  900  ])ages  upon 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease  ;  upon  the  nature  and  curability 
of  chronic  diseases — his  speciahty  ;  the  origin  of  civilization  and 
marriage,  and  the  physiological  consideration  of  the  marriage  in- 
stitution generally. 

Having  touched  but  briclly  upon  the  past  life  of  one  who  by  dint 
of  his  own  exertions  has  succeeded  in  making  his  mark  upon  the  nine- 
teenth- century,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  farther, 
and  give  a  descri[)ti()n  of  him  as  he  is  to-day.  Though  the  doctor 
in  liis  younger  days  had  an  infirm  constitution  to  contend  witli,  yet 
now  as  he  is  approaching  the  prime  of  life,  no  trace  of  former  ill 
healtli  is  discernable  even  by  the  most  critical  observer.  Those 
who  knew  him  in  boyhood  and  youth,  are  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  in  the  full  grown  man,  every  indication  of  a  robust,  healthy  con- 
stituti(jn.  His  present  physical  appearance  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  very  flattering  evidence  of  his 
capacity  as  a  ])hysician,  for  he  certainly  has  succeeded  most  admira- 
bly in  healing  hiinself.  He  has  a  large  and  active  brain,  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  wliich  is  a  fullness  in  the  region  of  the  per- 
ceptives.  This  development  renders  it  an  easy  task  for  him  to 
read  disease,  for  those  obscure  and  subtle  symptoms,  which  escape 
the  notice  of  physicians  not  thus  favorably  gifted,  are  immediately 
recognized,  and  enter  into  the  data  frouj  wliich  his  tliagnosis  of  a 
case  is  deduced  That  he  is  a  man  who  possesses  a  reliable  judg- 
ment, is  most  clearly  evinced  in  his  writings,  which  have  been  so  ex- 
tensively circulated  througliitut  llie  conntrv.  A  jterusal  of  the 
works  wliich  have  emanated  from  his  pen,  cannot  fiiil  to  impress 
one  with  tin    idea  that  the    doctor  would    have  succeeded  well   as   a 
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clergyman.  In  the  \v(ti-ks  rct'fn'c(|  Id,  In-  lias  not  l»(M'n  contciilcd 
to  givr  supcrticial  discjuisitioiis  npon  tin;  diseases  of  the  liody,  luit 
has  jj;one  still  t'urtliiT  and  lias  dej)icti'd  in  a  toi-cil>lr  and  lucid  .-t  \  Ir, 
many  of  the  e\ils  that  exist  in  society,  the  ti'ndeiicy  of  which  i-  to 
irenerate  and  foster  diocasc.  lie  would  not  have  made  one  of  those 
automatical  preachers,  whose  chief  function  is  to  click  and  ge.■^ture 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  quiet  iiidift'erence  of  his  hearers  ;  he  would 
have  been  potent,  logical  and  progressive.  No  human  barrier  could 
have  successfully  baffled  or  thwarted  liim  in  his  ardent  desire  for  the 
elevation  and  aggrandizement  of  his  fellow  man.  There  are  very 
few  more  cliaritable  men  than  Dr.  Foote.  Not  even  a  poor  dog 
would  be  tm-ned  from  his  door  hungry.  lie  is  not  only  hberal 
in  giving,  but  is  hberal  and  charitable  towards  those  who  may  dif- 
fer from  in  opinion.  It  is  this  kindly  feeling  with  which  he  is  im- 
bued, that  has  enabled  him  to  win  over  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
from  the  rich  down  to  the  poor  boot  black  and  beggar  woman  that 
one  meets  on  the  street.  His  early  conflict  with  the  ''  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  has  not  only  taught  him  self-reliance, 
but  it  makes  him  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
adversity. 

Through  his  writings,  and  quite  likely,  also,  liis  medical  success, 
his  practice  has  become  almost  world-wide,  for  he  has  patients  on 
both  continents,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  sea.  A  very  large  share 
of  this  practice  is,  of  course,  carried  on  by  correspondence,  to  facili- 
tate v.diich,  he  employs  phonographers,  who  take  down  in  short- 
hand notes,  and  then  transcribe  in  long-hand,  the  mnnerous  letters 
which  emanate  from  his  ofiice  daily.  In  adchtion  to  these  phono- 
graphers, the  doctor  employs  usually  two  or  three  associate  physi- 
cians, who  have  charge  of  their  distinctive  departments.  With  all 
these  instnmaents  and  facihties,  an  incredible  amount  of  professional 
labor  is  dispatched,  in  such  a  quiet  way,  that  those  who  call  f(.»r  con- 
sidtations  hardly  observe  the  mental  and  muscular  machinery  mov- 
ing about  and  above  them,  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  the 
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belts  and  wheels  in  an  extensive  factory.  As  the  doctor  is  contented 
only  while  he  is  doing,  and  not  witli  what  he  has  done,  it  is  reason- 
able to  predict  tliat,  with  his  long  lease  of  life  in  prospect,  he  will 
yet  accomphsh  nuich  more  in  the  field  of  labor  to  wliicli  he  has  for 
over  fifteen  years  exclusively  devoted  his  time  and  abilities. 


CHARLES  FOSTER. 

MONG  the  pioneers  of  Northern  Oliio,  was  Charles  W. 

Foster,  who  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  While  yet  young, 

J^^^W  he  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York  where  he  reinaineil 

until  the  year  182Y,  when  he  went  to    Seneca  county, 

Ohio,  stopping  first  in  Seneca  township. 

His  first  year  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  father-in-law,  John 
Crocker — his  wasres  for  the  term  being  just  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  1832  he  went  to  Rome  (now  Fostoria,)  then  but  a  little  hamlet, 
in  the  same  county,  where  Mr.  Crocker  had  entered  eighty  acres  of 
government  land. 

There  he  commenced  the  business  of  merchandising  with  a  stock 
of  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  value.  As  was  then  universally 
the  case  with  countiy  dealers,  this  stock  embraced  every  department 
of  ffoods  used  in  such  sections — a  variety  not  now  to  bo  found  in  no 
one  establishment  in  to^vn. 

By  prudent  management  and  close  attention  to  business,  he  was 
enabled,  as  the  country  became  settled  and  improved,  steadily  to  in- 
crease his  trade  with  corresponding  prosperity,  and  established  a 
hiffhlv  honorable  character  as  a  dealer  and  a  citizen,  which  he  still 
lives  to  enjoy. 

Chaeles  Foster,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Seneca 
township,  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1323. 

His  opportunities  for  education,  compared  with  those  so  common 
at  the  present  day,  were  very  meagre,  being  limited  to  the  common 
"district  school"  of  the  village,  with  the  exception  of  nine  months 
spent  at  the  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Seminary,  from  which,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  he  was  called  on  account  of  the  sickness  ol  the  whole 
familv  at  home. 
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The  continued  illness  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for  Charles  to 
enter  the  store,  which  he  never  left,  but  of  which  he  soon  came  to 
take  the  chief  active  management.  His  father  had  intended  that 
he  should  pursue  the  College  course  preparatory  to  which  he  had  en- 
tered the  Seminary.  So  rapid  was  the  development  of  his  business 
capacity,  that  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  assumed  the  deli- 
cate and  responsible  charge  of  making  the  purchases  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  eastern  markets,  which  he  continued  until  a  short 
time  since. 

The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  house  is  probably  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  State.  Situated  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  county 
seat  of  the  prosperous  town  of  Tiffin,  and  dependent  entirely  on  an 
agricultural  community  for  trade,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  but 
the  most  consummate  ability,  untiring  effort  and  strict  integrity  could 
have  created  a  business  which,  for  many  years  past,  has  ranged  from 
§500,000  to  $1,000,000  per  annum.  "Wliile,  of  course,  much  of  such 
remarkable  results  is  due  to  the  well  laid  foundation,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued co-operation  of  the  father,  it  is  still  true,  that  the  remarkable 
ability,  the  unremitting  devotion,  and  consummate  management  of  the 
son,  the  later  and  more  complete  success  is  chiefly  due. 

A  few  years  since  the  adjoining  and  rival  towns  of  Rome  and 
Risdon  were  consolidated,  and  in  just  honor  of  its  most  prominent 
citizens,  the  new  corporation  assumed  the  name  of  Fostoria. 

With  the  immense  merchandize  trade  of  Foster  &  Co.,  has  been 
connected  a  heavy  traffic  in  grains,  wool,  pork,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  etc. 

To  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  town,  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, this  house,  some  time  since,  commenced  a  Banking  business 
which,  under  the  judicious  and  popular  management  which  marked 
the  other  branches  of  its  business,  has  rapidly  grown  in  importance, 
until  the  capital  employed  and  deposits  rival  those  of  many  city 
banks. 

Great  as  has  been  Mr.  Foster's  success  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness, his  claims  to  the  consideration  of  his  fellow-men  rest  far  more 
in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  its  management,  and  the  use  made  of 
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tlie  greut  power  thereby  placed  in  his  liands.  Extraordiiiurv  basi- 
ness  prosperity  in  this  cause  has  by  no  means  calloused  the  heart,  or 
closed  it  to  calls  of  either  neighborly  kindness  or  public  wants. 

In  all  the  community  and  region  with  which  Mr.  Foster  has  so 
long  dealt,  no  one  can  be  found  with  a  reputation  for  liberality  and 
enterprise,  more  extensive  or  better  established  than  is  his.  No  call 
of  private  charity  or  of  sound  public  policy  ever  failed  of  prompt 
and  liberal  response  from  him.  While  the  varic^us  religious,  social, 
educational  and  political  interests  of  the  community  have  always 
found  sympathy  and  support  from  him,  he  has  never  been  backward 
in  promoting  the  material  and  commercial  wants  of  his  neighbors. 
His  time  and  his  money  have  ever  been  subject  to  demands  of  all 
kinds.  To  his  active,  enlightened  and  liberal  co-operation,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  person,  is  due  the  provision  of  railway  facili- 
ties which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  rapid  and  substantial 
prosperity  of  Fostoria  and  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  same 
efficient  agencies  are  active  in  other  like  enterprises. 

Though  never  indiflferent  to  public  affiiirs,  and  always  participat- 
ing in  "political  matters,  Mr.  Foster  was  never  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic position — beyond  that  of  a  purely  local  character — until  after 
repeated  declinations,  and  protests,  he  was  induced,  in  the  summer 
of  1870,  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans  of  his  district 
for  Congress ;  and  the  reluctant  acceptance  was  only  secured  by  as- 
surances of  his  political  friends  that  he  was  probably  the  only  man 
of  sufficient  personal  popularity  to  overcome  the  recognized  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  district. 

The  wisdom  of  the  choice  was  indicated  by  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, which  gave  him  a  majority  of  770  over  his  Democratic  com- 
petitor, Hon.  E,  F.  Dickinson,  a  gentleman  of  unusual  pergonal 
strength,  who,  ten  years  previously,  was  chosen  by  J  015  majority. 

No  more  emphatic  compliment  could  be  given  than  the  vote  cast 
for  Mr.  Foster  by  his  immediate  neighbors,  who  know  liim  best, 
shoeing,  as  it  does,  the  high  appreciation  of  his  wortii  by  acquaint- 
ances of  both  political  parties. 

i 


JOHN  O'FALLON. 


^OL.  O'FALLON  lias  had  a  national  fame.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  probably  as  extensive  as  any  one  man  on  our 
continent.  His  correspondence  was  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  our  land,  and  his  mansion  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  has  been  sought  for  and  visited  by  citizens  from  all  divisions 
of  our  country  as  well  as  from  Europe. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living  as  much  identified  with  St. 
Louis  as  is  Colonel  O'Fallon — not  on  account  of  his  immense  wealth, 
but  for  the  useful  purposes  which  he  has  made  it  to  .subserve  the 
city  and  adorn  it.  With  a  charity  unparalleled  in  its  munificence, 
he  has  already  bestowed  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  and  science  and  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
suffering  humanity.  He  gave  the  ground  where  St.  Louis  Lniver- 
sity  now  stands,  and  also  the  site  where  the  first  Methodist  church 
stood  on  Fourth  street,  now  occupied  by  Clarke's  buildings.  He 
gave  the  five  acres  of  land  on  which  the  water-works  of  the  city 
arc  erected,  and  endowed  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  with 
property  valued  at  SI 00,000.  He  gave  most  liberally  to  Wash- 
ington University,  and  built  the  Dispensary  and  ^Medical  Col- 
lege over  which  Dr.  Pope  so  efficiently  presides.  He  gave  fifteen 
acres  of  land  to  the  '•  Home  of  the  Friendless,"  and  his  private 
charities  are  ''  legion." 

John  O'Fallon  Avas  born  on  the  23d  of  November,  1791,  near 
Louisville.     His  parents  were  Dr.  James  O'Fallon,  an  educated 
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Irish  gentleman,  who  came  to  America  in  1774,  and  the  youngest 
sister  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark.  Springing  from  such  a 
connection,  he  was  well  cared  for  in  childhood,  and  exhibiting  a 
military  propensity,  joined  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  the  army 
of  General  Harrison  in  the  summer  of  1811  at  Vincennes,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  his  distinguished  chief,  and 
was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  May,  1813,  and  after- 
ward at  the  assault  and  capture  of  a  British  battery,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  highly  complimented  for  his  chivabous  behavior  by 
his  commanding  general. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1818  he  was  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
river  Thames,  still  serving  as  aide-de-camp,  and  performing  the 
duties  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  and  remained  with  General 
Harrison  until  that  General's  resignation  in  May,  1814.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  Col.  O' Fallon  was  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river. 

In  August,  1818,  Colonel  John  O'Fallon  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  there  being  no  field  to  invite  his  military  aspii'- 
ations,  and  since  that  time  has  turned  his  attention  to  solid  busi- 
ness avocations  of  life. 

In  1821  he  was  engaged  as  contractor  of  the  army,  and  traded 
extensively  with  the  Indians.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  same  year,  and  served  with  honor  and  usefulness  in  that 
body  for  four  years,  the  last  two  years  being  a  member  of  the 
Senate. 

In  1821  C'olonel  O'Fallon  was  married  to  Miss  Stokes,  sister 
of  William  Stokes,  who  owned  nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
landed  estate  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  again  married  March  15,  1827, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Sheetz,  who  came  with  her  parents  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  1824.  By  this  marriage  there  are  five  children 
at  present  living. 

He  was  the  first  man  who  organized  a  Sabbath  school  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Episcopal 
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Church.  Unostentatimis  hi  hi.s  l>t'arin;^,  he  can  he  ai)])roached  by 
all,  ami  his  iiianner  possi;s.ses  much  of  that  tVeedom  and  iVaidcncs.s 
which  loud  a  chann  to  coriver.sation. 

When  Gcnerul  Wni.  Henry  Harrison  was  President  of  the 
United  States  and  forming  his  Cabinet,  he  offered  Colonel  O'Fallon 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  he  declined. 


ROBERT  FLADGER  GRAHAM. 


Jf  HE  Grahams  were  originally  from  Scotland,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  the  last  century.  The  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fladger  Graham  was.born  in  Sumter  County, 
South  Carolina,  and  was  a  plain  intelligent  farmer.  His  father, 
was  also  born  in  Sumter  County,  in  1809,  was  educated  at  the 
village  school  of  the  place,  and  by  trade  a  mechanic.  He  is  now 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Marion  County,  and  a  very  upright 
and  intelligent  man. 

The  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Graham  were  Irish,  and  came 
to  tbi.s  country  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  established 
an  Episcopal  Church  in  the  County  of  Marion.  On  both  sides 
his  ancestry  were  Whigs  in  the  war  of  '7G,  and  belonged  to 
'^  jMarion  "  men.  The  mother  of  ^Mr.  Robert  Fladger  Graham 
was  an  intelligent,  highly-educated  lady,  and  instructed  her  hus- 
band in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Her  son,  Robert  Flad- 
ger, was  born  at  :\rarion,  November  12,  1833,  about  the  time  of 
the  great  meteoric  splendors  of  that  year.  His  early  days  were 
spent  in  the  village  school  of  the  place,  afterwards  he  entered 
"  Mount  Zion's  Institute,"  at  Windsor,  S.  C,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  was  admitted  to  South  Carolina  College,  De- 
cember, ISoo,  and  was  graduated  with  honor.  Subsequently  he 
studied  law  in  Marion,  and^  married  Miss  Harllee,  daughter  of 
Colonel  David  Harllee. 

.December  27,  1860,  Mr.  Graham  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  First  Lieutenant  in  Gregg's  Regiment,  and  continued  in 
the  campaign  until  after  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run.     This  regiment 
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was  then  disbanded  and  the  '*  Pee  Dee  "  Legion  organized,  com- 
manded by  General  Harllee,  an  excellent  officer.  After  this 
Legion  was  dismissed  from  military  service,  ]\Ir.  Graham  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  21st  Regiment  of  the  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, and  served  with  distinction  in  his  division  until  1864.  He 
was  in  command  of  Battery  Wagner  when  the  first  assault  was 
made  upon  it.  Li  the  spring  of  '64  his  command  was  moved  to 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  Colonel  Graham  resisted  the 
advance  of  General  Butler  on  that  place,  and  halted  him.  On 
the  7th  they  had  a  severe  fight,  Colonel  Graham  being  severely 
wounded.  At  Greensboro  he  surrendered  his  command  at  the 
time  of  General  Johnston's  surrender  returned  home,  was  elected 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  the  years  of  '61,  '62,  '63,  and  '64. 
After  the  war  was  elected  in  1865  and  1866. 

This  year  they  organized  an  "  Inferior  Court  "  for  the  trial  of 
all  criminal  offences  less  than  capital  crimes,  and  Colonel  Graham 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court.  On  the  Seymour  and  Blair 
•  ticket,  in  1868,  he  was  chosen  an  elector,  and  in  1870,  with  Gov. 
Orr,  Judge  Melton,  and  others  joined  the  Republican  party.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Charleston  "  Circuit  Court," 
.  and  re-elected,  and  is  now  Judge  of  the  same. 

In  1872  and  '74  he  declined  being  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  his  native  State,  although  solicited  by  his  friends.  When  Mr. 
Patterson  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  Judge  Graham  re- 
ceived many  votes  for  the  office. 

In  person  Judge  Graham  is  a  large  man,  over  six  feet  high, 
possessing  great  energy  and  decision  of  character. 


r 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 


f  ^^OHN  B.  GOUGH  was  bora  on  the  22d  of  August,  1817, 
If^^*  at  Saudgate,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England — a  romantic 
^^^  little  watering-place  frequently  resorted  to  by  many  of 
the  English  gentry.  His  father  was  a  soldier  for  twenty-iive  years, 
and  served  in  the  Fortieth  and  famous  Fifty-second  Regiments  of 
Light  Infantry,  receiving  at  last  a  pension  of  £20  per  year. 

His  mother  was  an  intelligent,  pure-minded,  and  affectionate 
lady,  whose  very  being  was  interwoven  with  her  son,  wlio  as  ardently 
returned  her  love.  From  her  he  received  a  rudimentary  education, 
which  was  further  promoted  by  attendance  at  the  village-school. 
Soon  after  the  age  of  ten,  however,  he  left  school,  and  was  never 
afterwards  permitted  the  advantages  of  scholastic  instruction. 

In  the  year  1829,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  young  Gough  came 
to  America,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  for  the  first  time  beheld 
New  York  City,  which  was  to  him  a  New  World,  teeming  with 
strano-e  siijhts,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  his  eventful 
life.  After  residing  about  two  months  in  the  city,  he  went  to  a 
farm  in  Oneida  county,  and  there  remained  two  years  Inisied  in 
agricultural  pursuits ;  then  again  returned  to  Xcw  York,  with  but 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  a  small  trunk  containing  all  the 
worldly  goods  he  possessed. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  speaking  of  this  period  of  his  youthful  career,  in 
his  autobiograplu',  says : — 

"As  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  nftcr  I  left  the  boat,  hundreds  of  people 
passed  by  regardless  of  me.  and  I  felt  desolate  indeed.  But  the  impressions  and  in- 
Btructious  receivod  from  my  beloved  mother,  afforded  me  some  rays  of  consolation  which 
glimmered  through  the  gloom.  "Whilst  musing  on  my  sad  fortune,  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, 'Trust  in   the  Lord,'  etc.,  jame  into  my  miud   and  gave  me  eucouragcment.     80, 
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ehouldering  my  trunk,  I  eutercd  the  great  oily,  a  boy  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  a 
itranger  among  a  strange  people,  with  no  one  to  guide  me,  none  to  advise  me,  and  not 
a  single  soul  to  love  or  bo  loved  by. 

Meeting  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Dando,  I  was  entraged  by  him  as  errand-boy,  and 
•-ioO  to  learn  the  book-binding  bu.siness,  at  $2.25  per  week,  boarding  myself,  etc." 

The  early  life  and  struggles  ot  the  suoject  of  this  notice  cannot 
be  better  told,  perhaps,  than  by  himself,  in  the  work  before  quoted 
from,  so  we  shall  continue  a  few  brief  extracts : — 

"  After  the  death  of  my  mother,  I  scraped  together  all  I  could  and  went  to  visit  the 
family  with  whom  I  left  England;  but  after  remaining  with  them  two  month-s,  I  found 
my  absence  would  not  be  regretted,  and  again  left  for  New  York.  Wliile  boarding  on 
Grand  Street,  I  laid  the  foundation  of  future  sorrow^^,  for  there  I  became  acquainted 
with  dissipated  young  men,  to  whom  my  talents  made  mo  welcome  ;  and  thrown  upon 
the  world  with  a  larni.slied  reputation,  my  siluation  was  far  worse  than  it  had  hitherto 
been,  and  as  my  habit  for  strong  drink  was  becoming  confirmed,  my  circumstances 
began  to  be  desperate  indeed.  All  my  efforts  to  obtain  work  were  in  vain,  and  when 
one  meal  was  ended,   I  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  another." 

At  length,  however,  he  determined  to  reform,  and  not  continue  a 
blighted  outcast  from  society.     At  this  time,  he  says  :  — 

"Scarcely  a  hope  remained  for  me  of  ever  becoming  that  wliieii  1  once  was,  but 
having  promised  to  sign  the  pledge,  I  deterniincd  not  to  break  my  word.  With 
palsied  hand  I  grasped  the  pen  and  signed  the  total-abstinence  pledge." 

His  condition  became  speedily  much  improved,  his  appearance 
more  respectable,  and  soon  after  this  it  was  whispered  that  he  had 
some  talents  for  })nblic  speaking.  His  first  address  from  a  pul[)it 
occupied  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  was  li-iMied  to  very  atten- 
tively. Unfortunately,  again  a  glass  of  Lni:i  'y  was  offered  to 
him,  and  again  he  fell.  One  rash,  inconsiderate  act  undid  the 
work  of  months,  and  weli-nigli  blasted  every  future  hope. 

Still,  with  a  resolve  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and  heart,  he 
determined  to  loose  himself  from  tlie  fetters  of  strong  (hnnk,  and 
continued  to  give  lectures  on  temperance,  though  with  little  or 
sometimes  no  remuneration.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been 
speaking  for  more  tii.in  two  liours,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
for  the  lecture,  though  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  his  car-fare 
home. 


JOHN    B.    GOUQH.  S 

Mr.  Gon<]jli'8  first  lecture  in  Boston  was  in  a  hall  under  the 
uiuscuin  on  Trernont  Street.  The  room  wsis  about  half  tilled. 
Says  Mr.  Goui^h:  "After  1  had  eiii;a^od  to  sj)eak  in  Boston,! 
felt  half  iiicliiie<l  to  run  away,  when  I  tli()ii;xht  it  was  the  nio<lern 
Athens  of  America.     But  I  nuule  out  to  ijet  thruui:^h  the  ordeal." 

Since  that  time  he  has  delivered  three  hundred  and  twenty  one 
ieetures  in  Boston,  besides  addi'esses  to  children,  and  always  to 
crowded  houses.  And  who  now  in  the  city  does  not  renieml»er  the 
lecturer  Gou^h,  the  inimitable  Gough,  who  with  mimicry  that 
none  can  equal,  convulsed  the  audience  one  moment  with  weeping, 
the  next  with  laughter.  Who  among  the  tens  of  thousands  to-day 
who  iiave  heard  his  pleadings  with  the  inebriated  in  Tremout  Tem- 
ple and  elsewhere,  can  forget  his  magical  presence  and  impassioned 
eloquence;'  Who  can  forget  his  charmingly  pathetic  stories  C  Who 
does  not  remember  a  "  London  Fog,"  "  Peculiar  People,"  *'  Cir- 
cumstances," etc.  ? 

In  18.53  Mr.  Gough  was  invited  to  Great  Britain  to  commence  a 
new  and  interesting  field  of  lal)or.  As  in  Boston,  so  now  in  the 
greatest  metropolis  of  the  Old  World,  he  hesitated  and  feared  the 
criticisms  of  a  London  audience.  "I  cannot  argue,"  he  says;  "'I 
am  no  logician,  have  no  education."  But  the  venerable  Dr.  Beecher 
said,  "  Go,  Mr.  Gough,  and  talk  to  the  people,  and  I  will  pray  for 
you." 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1S53,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  the  first 
words  that  greeted  his  ears  were  those  of  friends  and  admirers  who 
bade  him  "  welcome  to  England."  At  Surrey  Gardens  he  lectured 
to  an  audience  of  seventeen  thousand  pei*sons,  the  largest  he  ever 
addressed.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  village  of  Sandgate,  when 
they  beheld  again  their  own  village-boy,  grown  to  the  stature  ol 
a  man,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  speakers  in  his  tield  of  labor, 
in  the  New  or  Old  World. 

In  the  year  1S54:  Mr.  Gough  was  employed  constantly  in  address- 
ing the  people  in  the  ]n-incipal  towns  and  cities  of  England  and 
Scotland.     Exeter  Hall   was  often   crowded  with   an   audience  of 
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cultivated  and  Christian  people,  who  came,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  speaker,  to  listen  and  learn,  rather  than  to  condemn  ;  for  logic 
and  criticism  were  untbought  of  in  the  interest  which  ever  attended 
his  earnest,  thrilling,  heart-felt  talk.  His  style  was  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  its  efficacy  has  been  avouched  over  and  over  again. 

In  England  the  success  of  the  speaker  was  complete,  his  triumph 
in  behalf  of  temperauce  wonderful.  After  two  years  of  hard  labor, 
Mr.  Gough  returned  home  to  the  "  Old  Bay  State,"  but  before  leav- 
ing, promised  to  revisit  England  at  some  future  day.  In  1857 
this  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  during  a  protracted  stay  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  he  delivered  six  hundred  and  five  lectures, 
and  traveled  40,217  miles. 

In  1860  Mr.  Gough  again  embarked  for  his  home  in  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  him  the  assurance  of  a  noble  work  performed, 
and  many  loving  testimonials  and  heart-felt  "  God  bless  you's,"  from 
appreciative  friends  who  regretted  his  adieu  to  the  Old  World. 

It  were  impossible  to  determine  the  measure  of  good  accomplished 
by  this  devoted  champion  of  temperance.  His  work  has  been  earn- 
est and  unremitting;  his  triumph  has  been  glorious,  and  his  re- 
ward will  be  enduring.  With  his  compassion  for  the  inebriate,  he 
has  inherited  a  love  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  lias  ever 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  afflicted.  Many  will  call  him 
blessed,  for  many  have  received  bounteous  blessings  from  his 
hands. 

He  possesses  a  beautiful  home  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
where,  with  all  the  surroundings  of  comfort  and  elegance,  he  lives 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  done 
much  good,  and  the  certainty  of  being  appreciated  by  his  fellow- 
mea 
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ENJAMrX  D.  GREEN,  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Militarj 
"^^^^  Acadoiny  at  West  Point  from  July  1,  1862,  to  June  18, 
*^^  1.~>GG,  at  wlrich  time  he  graduated,  received  his  ai)point- 
ment  from  Maine ;  was  promoted  in  the  army  to  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Corps  of  Engineers,  June  18,  ISG'J  ;  served  as  Assistant  En- 
gineer on  survey  of  the  northern  lakes,  October  1,  1S6G,  and 
First  Lieutenant  Corps  of  Engineers,  May  7,  1867. 


JAMES    W.    WALL. 


iAMES  W.  WALL,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  is  the  son  of 
G.  L).  Wall.  Ho  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
182U,  and  was  graduated  in  liis  collegiate  course,  1838. 
During  the  years  1862  and  1803  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  .S. 
Senate. 

After  making  an  extensive  toui'  of  Europe,  lie  wrote  "  Foreign 
Etchings ;  or,  Outline  Sketches  of  the  Old  World's  Pleasant 
Places,''  published  in  Biu'lington,  New  Jersey,  1855.  He  is  au- 
thor of  *'  Essays  on  the  Early  English  Poets  ;  "  "Address  before  the 
Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia,''  pub- 
lished 18G0,  octavo ;- articles  in  the  Knickerbocker  ^[agazi)H\  Pte. 
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pOL.  STROTHER  served  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  published 

in  llarpo's  3La(jazinc  some  of  his  '^  Recollsctions  of  the 

Campaigns  "  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part. 

He  is  author  of  the  "  Blackwater  Chronicle,  a  Narrative  of  an 

Expedition  into  the  Land  of  Caananin  Rudolph  Co.,  Va.,  by  the 

Gierke  of  Oxenforde,  Avith  Illustrations  from  Life."     Published  in 

New  York,  1853. 

Author  of  ^'  Virginia  Illustrated,"  containing  a  visit  to  the 
"  Virgiaia  Canaan  "  and  the  "  Adventures  of  Porte  Crayon  and 
his  Cousins,"  illustrated  from  drawings  by  ''  Porte  Crayon,"  pub- 
lished 1857,  octavo. 


LIEUT.-COMMANDl^REDWAED  E.  PREBLE. 


j^%^''lEUT.-C()MMANDER  PREBLE  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
V^^  and  was  appointed  from  that  State,  November  29,  1859, 
fyyK^jL  to  the  Naval  Academy,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
was  then  attached  to  the  steam  sloop  Mississippi,  W.  G.  B.  Squad- 
ron, 18G1,  and  to  the  steam  sloop  Kearsage,  special  service,  from 
18G2-3.  He  was  promoted  to  Ensign  Aug.  9,  18()4,  and  to  the 
steam  sloop  Susquehanna,  tlie  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, in  18G4  and  1805,  and  engaged  in  both  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher. 

February  22,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
steam  sloop  Susquehanna,  and  performed  special  service  in  18G6  to 
18G7.  Commissioned  as  Lieut. -Commander  July  25,  18GG,  of  the 
steam  frigate  Minnesota,  special  cruise  in  1848.  Commanded  the 
Pacific  Squadron  from  18G8  to  18G9. 
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AMES  A.  GARFIELD,  major  general  of  volunteers,  rep 
resentative  in  Congress,  and  the  most  ul)le  and  prominen:: 
■^^  of  the  young  politicians  who  entered  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  after  an  honorable  career  retm*ned  to 
higher  stations  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  was  l)orn  in 
the  village  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  (twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Cleveland),  on  the  19th  of  November,  1831,  the  young- 
est of  four  children,  who  were  orphaned  ])y  the  death  of  their  father 
within  two  years  after  the  birth  of  this  last  of  them. 

Both  his  pai-ents  were  of  New  England  extraction.  The  father, 
Abraham  Garlield,  though  born  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  was 
of  a  family  that  had  resided  in  Massachusetts  for  several  generations. 
The  mother,  Eliza  Ballou  (niece  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  the  noted 
Universahst  clergyman),  was  born  in  Cheshire  County,  New 
Hampshire. 

The  death  of  Abraham  Garfield,  in  1833,  left  the  widow  and  her 
fom*  young  children,  without  fortune,  in  the  backwoods.  But  there 
was  a  little  farm,  and  on  this  they  w-orked,  the  yoimgest  by  and  ]\v 
coming  to  be  able  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden.  In  the  winters 
there  was  a  village  school,  with  such  small  store  of  books  as  the 
neighborhood  afforded  for  private  reading.  So  the  winters  and  the 
summers  passed  till  the  family  had  grown  up,  and  the  youngest, 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  learned  a  little  of  the  carpenter's  trade. 

But  this  did  not  prove  very  remunerative.  So,  in  his  seventeenth 
yeai-,  young  Garfield  secun-d  cuiployment  on  the  Oliio  Canal,  and 
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from  driver  on  the  tow-path  rose,  after  a  time,  to  be  boatman.  The 
irregular  life  disagreed  with  him,  and  the  fall  of  1848  found  him 
back  under  his  mother's  roof,  slowly  recovering  from  a  three 
months'  siege  of  the  fever  and  ague. 

Up  to  this  time  he  would  seem  to  liave  cherished  little  ambition 
for  anything  beyond  the  prospects  offered  by  the  laborious  life  he 
had  entered.  But  it  happened  that  this  winter  the  district  school 
was  taught  by  a  promising  young  man  named  Samuel  D.  Bates.* 
He  had  attended  a  high  school  in  an  adjacent  township,  ki>o\\7i  as 
the  "  Geauga  Seminary,"  and  with  the  proselyting  spirit  common 
among  young  men  in  the  backwoods,  who  were  beginning  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  education,  he  was  very  anxious  to  take  back  several 
new  students  with  him.  Garfield  listened  and  was  tempted.  He 
had  intended  to  become  a  sailor  on  the  lakes,  but  he  was  yet  too  ill 
to  cai  ry  out  this  plan  ;  and  so  he  finally  resolved  to  attend  the  high 
school  one  term,  and  postpone  sailing  till  the  next  fall.  Tliat 
resolution  made  a  scholar,  a  major  general,  and  a  congressman  out 
of  him,  instead  of  sailor  before  the  mast  on  a  Lake  Erie  schooner. 

Early  in  March,  1849,  young  Garfield  reached  Chester  (the  site 
of  the  "  Geauga  Academy"),  in  company  with  a  cousin  and  another 
young  man  from  his  native  village.  Tliey  carried  with  them  fry- 
ing-pans and  dishes,  as  well  as  their  few  school  books.  Being  too 
poor  to  pay  for  boarding,  tljey  were  to  "  board  themselves."  They 
rented  a  room  in  an  old,  impainted  frame  house  near  the  academy, 
and  went  to  work.  Garfield  bought  tlie  second  Algclira  lie  had 
ever  seen,  and  began  it.  English  grammar,  natural  philosopliy, 
and  arithmetic  made  up  the  list  of  liis  studies.  His  mother  liad 
scraped  together  a  little  sum  of  money  to  aid  him  at  the  start,  wliich 
she  gave  him  with  her  blessing  when  he  left  lier.  After  that  lie 
never  had  a  dollar  in  his  life  tliat  he  did  not  earn.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  feel  at  home  in  his  classes,  he  sought  among  the  carpen- 

*  Since  an  esteemed  minister  oi  the  gospel  at  Mariou,  Ohio. 
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tors  of  the  village  I'ui-  eiiH)l(iyineiit  a1  l;is  trade.  lie  wurkid  muru- 
ings,  evenings,  and  Saturdays,  and  tlni^  canicd  enough  to  pav  his 
way.  AVhen  the  .summer  vacation  came  he  had  a  liniger  iiitei-\al 
fur  work;  and  so,  when  the  fall  term  dpencd  he  had  nionev  enoui:h 
laid  up  to  pay  his  tuition  and  give  him  a  Btart  again. 

By  the  end  of  this  fall  term  young  Garlield  hud  made  such  jn'o- 
gress  that  the  lad  of  eighteen  thought  he  was  alile  to  teach  a  dis- 
trict school.  Tlu'ii  his  future  si'cmed  easy  to  liiiii.  The  I'ruits  of 
the  winter's  teaching  were  enough  with  liis  economical  mana<'-e- 
ment,  to  pay  his  expences  for  the  spring  and  fall  terms  at  the 
academy.  Whatever  he  conkl  make  in  addition,  l>y  his  mornings' 
and  evenings'  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  would  go  to  swell 
another  fimd,  the  need  of  which  he  had  hegun  to  feel. 

For  the  hackwoods  lad,  village  carpenter,  t(n\-patli  canal  hand, 
would-be  sailor,  had  now  resolved  to  enter  college.  *'  It  is  a  great 
point  gained,"  he  wrote  years  afterward,  when  in  our  hurry ini;  times, 
"a  yomig  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  devote  several  years  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  definite  work.''  Tt  was  so  now  in  his  own  case. 
With  a  definite  pm*pose  befoi-e  him,  he  began  to  save  all  his  inoney 
and  to  sha])e  all  his  exertions  to  the  one  end.  Through  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1850  he  worked  at  his  trade,  helping  to  roof  and 
weather-board  houses  \\athin  a  stone's  throw  of  the  academv  benches 
on  which  he  had  recently  been  construing  Latin.  At  the  opein*n<r 
of  the  next  session  he  was  able  to  rise  a  little  in  the  world  ;  he  could 
now^  abandon  boarding  himself.  But  he  was  tliereby  indul^'in:^^  in 
no  extravagance.  He  found  boarding,  lodging,  and  wasliini:-,  at 
some  miraculously  cheap  house,  for  one  dollar  and  six  cents  per 
week. 

The  next  winter  he  taught  again;  then,  in  the  spring,  removed 
to  Hiram,  and  attended  the  ''  Institute,''  over  which  he  was  after- 
ward to  preside.  So  he  continued  teaching  a  term  each  winter, 
attending  school  through  spring  and  fall,  and  keeping  up  with  his 
classes  by  private  study  during  the  time  he  was  absent.     Before  he 
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left  tlie  Hiram  Institute  lie  was  the  finest  Latin  and  Greek  scholar 
that  school  had  ev^er  seen. 

At  last,  by  the  summer  of  1854,  our  carpenter  and  tow-path  boy 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  his  native 
region  could  carry  liim.  He  was  now  nearly  twenty-three  years 
old.  The  struggling,  hard-working  boy  had  developed  into  a  self- 
reliant  man.  He  was  the  neighborhood  wonder  for  scholarship, 
and  a  general  favorite  for  the  hearty,  genial  ways  that  have  never 
deserted  him.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  tlie 
Disciples,  as  it  loved  to  call  itself,  of  which  Alexander  Campbell 
was  the  great  light.  At  an  early  age  he  had  followed  the  example 
of  his  parents  in  connecting  himself  with  tliis  church.  His  hfe  cor- 
responded with  his  profession.  Everybody  believed  in  and  trust- 
ed him. 

He  had  saved  from  his  school-teaching  and  carpenter  work  about 
half  enough  money  to  carry  him  through  the  two  years  in  which  he 
thought  he  could  finish  the  ordinary  college  coiu'se.  He  was  grow- 
ing old,  and  he  determined  that  he  must  go  that  fall.  How  to  pro- 
ciu-e  the  rest  of  the  needed  money  was  a  mystery ;  but  at  last  his 
good  character  and  tlie  good  will  this  brought  him  solved  the 
question.  He  was  in  vigorous,  lusty  health,  and  a  life  insurance 
policy  was  easily  obtained.  This  he  assigned  to  a  gentleman 
who  thereupon  loaned  him  what  money  was  needed,  knowing 
that  if  he  lived  he  would  pay  it,  and  that  if  he  died  the  policy 
would  secure  it. 

Pecuniary  difficulties  thus  disposed  of,  he  was  ready  to  start. 
But  where  ?  He  had  originally  intended  to  attend  Bethany  (col- 
lege, the  institution  sustained  by  the  clim'ch  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  presided  over  by  Alexander  Campbell,  the  man  above 
all  otliers  whom  lie  had  been  taught  to  admire  and  revere.  But  as 
study  and  experience  had  enlarged  liis  vision,  he  had  come  to  see 
that  there  were  better  institutions  outside  the  limits  of  his  peculiar 
sect.     A  familiar  letter  of  his,  written  about  that  time,  from  which 
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a  fortunate  aooidcnt  cnal)les  us  to  quote,  sliall  tell  us  how  lie  rea- 
soned and  acted : 

"  There  are  three  reasons  wliv  T  have  decided  not  to  tjo  to  Beth- 
any  :  1st.  The  course  of  study  is  Tiot  so  extensive  or  thorou<^]i  as  in 
eastern  colleges.  2d.  Bethany  leans  too  heavih'  toward  slavery. 
3d.  I  am  the  son  of  Disciple  parents,  am  one  myself,  and  liave  had 
hut  little  acquaintance  witli  ])eople  of  otlier  views  ;  and,  Iiaving 
always  lived  in  the  AYest,  I  think  it  will  make  nie  more  lil)eral,  liotli 
in  my  religious  and  general  views  and  sentiments,  to  go  into  a  new 
circle,  where  I  shall  be  under  new  influences.  These  consideratif)ns 
led  me  to  conclude  to  go  to  some  Kew  England  (college.  I  there- 
fore ^\Tote  to  the  Presidents  of  Brown  University,  Yale,  and  "Wil- 
liams, setting  forth  the  amount  of  study  I  had  done,  and  asking  how 
long  it  would  take  me  to  finish  their  course. 

"These  answers  are  now  before  me.  All  tell  me  I  can  graduate 
in  two  years.  They  are  all  l)rief,  business  notes,  but  President 
Hopkins  concludes  with  this  sentence  :  'If  you  come  here  we  shall 
be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.'  Other  tilings  being  so  nearly 
equal,  this  sentence,  which  seems  to  ])e  a  kind  of  friendly  grasp  of 
the  hand,  has  settled  the  question  for  me.  I  shall  start  for  "Wil- 
liams next  week." 

Some  points  in  this  letter  of  a  young  man  about  to  start  away 
from  home  to  college  will  strike  the  reader  as  remarkable.  Nothinir 
could  show  more  mature  judgment  about  the  matter  in  hand  than 
the  wise  anxiety  to  get  out  from  the  Disciples'  influence,  and  see 
something  of  other  men  and  other  opinions.  It  was  notable  that 
one  trained  to  look  upon  Alexander  Campbell  as  the  master  intel- 
lect of  the  churches  of  the  day  should  revolt  against  studying  in  his 
college,  because  it  leaned  too  strongly  to  slavery.  And  in  the  linal 
turning  of  the  decision  upon  the  little  friendly  connnonplace  that 
closed  one  of  the  letters,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wann.  sympa- 
thetic natm*e  of  the  man,  which  much  and  Avide  experience  of  the 
world  in  after  years  has  never  hai'dened. 
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So.  in  the  fall  of  1 854,  the  pupil  of  the  Geauga  Seniinn  y  and  of 
the  Hiram  Institute  applied  for  admission  at  the  venerablt  doors  of 
"Williams  College.  He  knew  no  graduate  of  the  college,  and  no 
student  attending  it ;  and  of  the  President  he  only  knew  that  he  had 
published  a  volimne  of  lectm-es  which  he  liked,*  and  that  he  had 
said  a  kindly  word  to  him  when  he  spoke  of  coming. 

The  Western  carpenter  and  \dllage  school-teacher  received  many 
a  shock  in  the  new  sphere  he  had  now  entered.  On  every  hand  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  social  superiority  of  his  fellow-students. 
Their  ways  were  free  from  the  little  awkward  habits  of  the  un- 
trained, laboring  yonth.  Their  speech  was  ii'ee  from  the  uncouth 
phrases  of  the  provincial  circles  in  which  he  had  moved.  Their 
toilets  made  the  handiwork  of  his  village  tailor  look  sadly  shabby. 
Their  free-handed  expenditures  contrasted  strikingly  with  his  en- 
forced parsimony.  To  some  tough-libred  hearts  these  would  have 
been  only  petty  annoyances.  To  the  warm,  social,  generous  mind 
of  young  Garfield  they  seem,  from  more  than  one  indication  of  his 
college  life  that  we  can  gather,  to  have  been  a  source  of  positive 
anguish.  But  he  bore  bravely  np,  maintained  the  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  junior  class,  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  on  his 
arrival ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  two  years'  course  (in  1854)  bore  off 
the  metaphysical  honor  of  his  class — reckoned  at  Williams  among 
the  highest  within  the  gift  of  the  institution  to  her  graduatiuf 
members. 

He  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  debt,  and  he  had  only 
his  clothes,  his  books,  and  his  diploma. 

But  now,  on  his  return  to  his  home,  the  young  man  who  had  gone 
so  far  east  as  Williams'  College,  and  had  come  back  decorated  with 
her  honors,  was  thought  good  enough  for  anything.  He  was 
straightway  made  teacher  of  Liitin  and  Greek  in  the  Hiram  Eclecttic 


*  It  was  the  reading  of  this  vohinu'  of  Icctnrfs  that  made  young  Garfiohl  think 
of  writing  to  Williams,  when  he  was  applying  to  the  Yale  and  Brown,  both  of 
which  were  far  better  known  in  the  West  than  Williams. 
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Institute,  in  wliicli  only  two  years  Ijefore-  he  had  heen  a  pupil ;  and 
so  he  be^an  to  work  for  money  to  pay  his  debts.  So  high  a  posi- 
tion did  lie  take,  and  so  po])nlar  did  he  become,  that  the  next  year 
he  was  niadc^  ju-esident  of  tlic  institute — a  position  wliidi  \u-  contin- 
ued to  hi  lid  until  his  entniiiee  into  political  life,  but  a  little  betore 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Two  years  of  teachinn^  (durini;  wliich  time  he  married)  left  him 
even  with  the  world.  Through  the  school  year  of  1858-59  he  even 
began  to  save  a  little  money.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law. 

Meantime  he  had  begun  to  attract  attention  through  wider  cir- 
cles  than  a  mere  academy  teacher  would  have  been  expected  to 
reach.  He  had  the  temperament  of  an  orator — the  warm  feelings, 
the  fervid  imagination,  the  intensity  of  purpose.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  copious  flow  of  language,  to  which  Ins  thorough  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  had  given  strength  and  purity.  lie  was 
Still  a  student,  but  he  was  already  a  comprehensive  scliolar,  versed 
in  an  unusually  wide  range  of  subjects.  His  capacities  and  liis  ac- 
quu'ements  thus  combined  to  make  a  public  speaker  of  liim.  As 
the  president  of  the  institute  it  was  natural  that  he  should  appear 
on  the  platform  on  every  public  occasion.  The  chm'ch  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, like  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  accustomed  to  accord  large 
privileges  of  speaking  to  its  laity;  and  so  it  came  to  be  expected 
that  President  Garfield  should  address  his  pupils  on  Sundays — 
briefly,  even  when  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  to  preach,  more  at 
length  when  no  one  else  was  present  to  conduct  the  services.  The 
remarks  of  the  yoimg  president  were  always  forcible,  sometimes 
even  eloquent ;  and  the  community  presently  began  to  regard  him 
as  its  foremost  public  si)eaker,  to  be  put  forward  on  every  occasion, 
to  be  heard  with  attention  on  every  subject.*  His  pupils  also 
helped  to  swell  his  reputation  and  the  admiration  for  his  talents. 

*  The  frequency  of  Mr.  Garfield's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  the  institute  in 
the  absence  of  the  regular  ministtr,  and  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  usages  of 
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It  was  thus  quite  natural  that,  in  1859,  he  should  be  thought  of 
by  the  strong  anti-slavery  people  of  Portage  and  Summit  counties, 
as  a  suitable  champion  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Senate.  He 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  speeches  which  he  had 
made  throughout  the  district  during  the  canvass — warm,  fresh  and 
impassioned — had  greatly  added  to  his  popularity. 

Senator  Garfield  at  once  took  high  rank  in  the  Legislature  as  a 
man  well-informed  on  the  subjects  of  legislation,  and  eflfective  and 
powerful  in  debate.  He  seemed  always  prepared  to  speak ;  he 
always  spoke  fluently  and  to  the  point ;  and  his  genial,  wai*m- 
hearted  nature  served  to  increase  the  kindness  with  which  both  po- 
litical friends  and  opponents  regarded  him.  Three  Western  He- 
serve  Senators  formed  the  Radical  triumvirate  in  that  able  and 
patriotic  Legislature,  which  was  to  place  Ohio  in  line  for  the  war. 
One  was  a  highly -rated  Professor  of  Oberlin  College  ;  another 
a  lawyer  already  noted  for  force  and  learning,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
President  of  Oberlin  ;  the  third  was  our  village  carpenter,  and  vil- 
lage teacher  from  Hiram.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  but 
he  speedily  became  the  first.  The  trials  of  the  next  six  years  were 
to  confirm  the  verdict  of  the  little  group  about  the  State  Capitol 
that  soon  placed  Garfield  before  both  Cox  and  Monroe.  The  Col- 
lege Professor  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  success  in  life  which 
made  him  a  Consul  at  a  South  American  port.  The  adroit,  polished, 
able  lawyer  became  a  pains-taking  general,  who,  perhaps,  oftener  de- 
served success  than  won  it,  and  who  at  last,  profiting  by  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  to  their  soldiers,  rose  to  be  Governor  of  the 
State,  but  there  (for  the  time  at  least)  ended.     The  village  carpen- 


the  Disciples,  fmally  led  the  outside  public  to  think  of  him  ns  actually  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  a  position  which  his  unblemished  character  seemed  to  lietil,  as  much 
as  his  unusual  abilities  did  to  adorn.  But  he  had  never  entertained  any  idea  of 
becoming  a  minister,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  at  work — ^jiist  as  soon  !\s 
he  pot  relief  from  the  debts  with  which  his  stay  at  college  had  burdened  him — 
preparin^z;  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  which  profession  he  had  long  been  look 
iLg  1  or  ward. 
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ter  started  lower  in  the  race  of  the  war,  and  rose  higher;  beeame 
one  of  the  leaders  in  our  national  coinieils,  and  conlessedly  one  of 
the  ablest  among  the  younger  of  our  statesmen. 

When  tlie  secession  of  the  Southern  States  began,  national  con- 
siderations came  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Garfield's  course  was  manly  and  outspoken.  He  was 
foremost  in  the  very  small  number  (only  six  voting  with  him)  who 
thought  the  spring  of  1861  a  bad  time  for  adopting  the  Corwin 
Constitutional  Amendment,  forbidding  Congress  from  ever  legisla- 
ting on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States.  He  was  among  the 
foremost  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  national  Government  to 
coerce  seceded  States.  "  Would  3'ou  give  up  tlie  forts  and  other 
government  property  in  those  States,  or  would  you  fight  to  main- 
tain your  right  to  them  ?"  was  his  acb'oit  way  of  putting  the  (pies- 
tion  to  a  Conservative  Republican  who  deplored  his  incendiary 
views.  He  took  the  lead  in  revising  the  old  statute  about  treason, 
with  a  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  instant  exigencies.  When  the 
"  Million  War  Bill,"  as  it  was  popularly  known  at  the  time,  came 
up,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  defenders.  Judge  Key,  of 
Hamilton  County  (subsequently  a  noted  member  of  McClellan's 
staff),  preluded  liis  vote  for  it  with  a  protest  against  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  in  entering  upon  the  war.  It  Avas  left  to  Gar- 
field to  make  the  reply.  The  newspapers  of  that  day  all  make 
mention  of  his  effort  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  '•  lie 
regretted  that  Senator  Key  should  have  turned  from  honoring  his 
country  to  pay  his  highest  tribute  of  praise,  at  a  time  like  this,  to 
party.  The  senator  approved  a  defense  of  national  property  ;  but 
denounced  any  effort  to  retake  it,  if  only  it  were  once  captured. 
Did  he  mean  that  if  Washington  were  taken  by  the  rebels  he  woidd 
oppose  attempts  to  regain  possession  of  the  luitional  capital  ? 
Where  was  this  doctrine  of  -non-resistance  to  stop  ?  He  had  lioped 
that  the  senator  would  not,  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  peril,  open 
the  books  of  party  to  re-read  records  that  ought,  now  at  least,  to  be 
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forgotten.  But  since  the  senator  had  thought  this  a  fitting  time  to 
dechire  his  distrust  of  tlie  President  and  of  the  cabinet,  and  particu- 
larly of  Ohio's  honored  representative  in  that  cabinet,  he  had  only 
tliis  to  say  in  reply  :  that  it  would  be  well  for  that  senator,  amid  his 
partisan  recollections,  to  remember  whose  cabinet  it  was  that  em- 
braced traitors  among  its  most  distinguished  members,  and  sent 
them  forth  from  its  most  secret  sessions  to  betray  their  knowledge 
to  their  country's  ruin  !" 

When  the  time  came  for  appointing  tlie  officers  for  the  Ohio 
troops,  the  Legislature  was  still  in  session.  Garfield  at  once  avowed 
his  intention  of  entering  the  service.  But  he  displayed  at  the  out- 
set his  signal  want  of  tact  and  of  skill  in  advancing  his  own  inter- 
ests. Of  the  three  leading  Radical  senators,  Garfield  had  the  most 
personal  popularity.  Cox  was  at  that  time,  perhaps,  a  more  com- 
])act  and  pointed  speaker — he  had  matured  earlier,  as  (to  change 
the  figure)  he  was  to  culminate  sooner.  But  he  had  never  aroused 
the  warm  regard  which  Garfield's  whole-hearted,  generous  disposi- 
tion always  excited.  Yet  Cox  had  the  sagacity  to  see  how  his 
interests  were  to  be  advanced.  He  abandoned  the  Senate- chamber ; 
installed  himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  Governor's  ofiice,  made  his 
skill  felt  in  the  rush  of  business,  and  soon  convinced  the  appointing 
power  of  Ills  special  aptitude  for  militaiy  afiairs.  In  natural 
sequence,  he  was  presently  aj^pointed  a  brigadier  general.  Gar- 
field was  sent  otf  on  a  mission  to  some  AVestern  States,  to  see  about 
arms  for  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on  his  return  he  was  offered  the 
lieutenant  colonelcy  of  one  of  the  reserve  regiments.  But  his  mak- 
ing haste  slowly  was  not  to  injure  his  future  career. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1861,  some  montlis  after  the  adjom*n- 
muiit  (jf  the  Legislature,  and  after  the  successful  close  of  McClcl- 
lan's  West  Virginia  campaign,  the  ex-senator  was  finally  appointed 
by  Governor  Dennison,  Lieutenant  Coh)nc'l  of  the  Forty-Second 
Ohio — ;i  icgiment  not  yet  organized,  a  company  for  which  had  been 
recruited  among  the  pupils  of   the    "Hiram    Eclectic    Institute." 
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It  was  understood  that  if  he  had  cari^l  to  piisli  the  matter,  Gar- 
field might  liave  been  colonel ;  but  with  a  modesty  quite  unusual  in 
those  early  days  of  the  war,  he  preferred  to  start  low,  and  rise  as  he 
leariR'd.  Five  weeks  were  spent  in  (iiligeiitly  (h'illinu;  the  ]'i'i;iiiicnt, 
and  tiiially,  ai)<)ut  tht' time  its  organization  was  (•«)iiii>letc,  the  lieuten- 
ant colonel  was,  without  his  own  solicitation,  promoted  to  the  col- 
onelcy. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  December  that  orders  for  the  Held 
were  received.  The  regiment  was  then  sent  to  Cattlesburg,  Ken- 
tucky; and  the  colonel  was  directed  to  re})ort  in  person  to  General 
Buell.  That  astute  officer,  though  as  opposite  as  the  poles  to  Garfield 
in  his  political  convictions,  soon  perceived  the  military  worth  of  the 
vouno;  colonel.  On  the  ITth  of  December  he  assigned  Colonel 
Garfield  to  the  command  of  the  Seventeenth  Brigade,  and  ordered 
liim  to  drive  the  rebel  forces  under  Humphrey  Marshall  out  of 
the  Sandy  Valley,  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

U])  to  this  date  no  active  operations  had  been  attempted  in  the 
great  department  that  lay  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  spell  of 
Bull  Run  still  hung  over  our  armies.  Save  the  campaigns  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  and  the  unfortunate  attack  by  General  Grant  at  Bi-l- 
mont,  not  a  single  engagement  had  occurred  over  all  the  region  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  General  Buell  was 
preparing  to  advance  upon  the  rebel  position  at  Bowling  Green, 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  hampered  by  two  co- operating  for- 
ces skillfully  plante<l  within  striking  distance  of  his  flank.  General 
ZoUicofier  was  advancing  from  Cumlierland  Gap  toward  Mill 
Spring,  and  Humphrey  Mar>lutll,  moving  down  the  Sandy  Valley, 
was  threatening  to  overrun  Eastern  Kentucky.  Till  these  eould  1)0 
driven  back,  an  advance  upon  Bowling  Green  would  be  perilous,  if 
not  actually  impossible.  To  General  George  H.  Thomas,  then  just 
raised  from  his  colonelcy  of  regulars,  to  a  brigadier  generalship  of 
volunteers,  was  committed  tlu'  task  of  repulsing  Zolli<'ofier;  to  the 
untried  colonel  of  the  raw  Forty-second  Ohio,  the  task  of  repulsing 
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Humphrey  Marshall ;  and  on  their  success  the  whole  army  of  the 
department  waited. 

Colonel  Garlield  thus  found  himself,  before  he  liad  ever  seen  a 
gun  tired  in  action,  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,* 
and  some  eight  companies  of  cavalry,  charged  with  the  work  of 
driving  out  of  his  native  State,  the  officer  reputed  the  ablest  of 
those,  not  educated  to  war,  whom  Kentucky  had  given  to  the  rebel- 
lion. Marsliall  had  under  his  command  nearly  live  thousand  men, 
stationed  at  the  village  of  Paintville,  sixty  miles  up  the  Sandy 
Yalley.  He  was  expected  by  the  rebel  authorities  to  advance  to- 
ward Lexington,  unite  with  ZoUicoffer,  and  establish  the  authority 
of  the  Provisional  Government  at  the  State  Capital.  These  hopes 
were  fed  by  the  recollection  of  liis  great  intellectual  abilities,  and  the 
soldierly  reputation  he  had  borne  ever  since  he  led  the  famous 
charge    of  the  Kentucky  volunteers  at   Buena  Yista. 

Colonel  Garfield  joined  the  bulk  of  his  brigade  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy,  and  moved  with  it  directly  up  the  valley.  Mean- 
time he  ordered  the  small  force  at  Paris  to  march  overland  and 
efi'ect  a  junction  with  him  a  little  below  Paintville.  Tlie  force  with 
which  he  was  a1)le  to  move  numbered  about  twenty-two  hundred. 

Marshall  heard  of  the  advance,  through  the  sympathizing  citizens, 
and  fell  back  to  Prestonburg,  leaving  a  small  force  of  cavalry  near 
his  old  position,  to  act  as  an  outpost  and  to  protect  his  trains.  As 
Garfield  approachedf  he  ascertained  the  position  of  this  cavalry, 
and  sent  some  of  his  own  mounted  forces  to  attack  it,  wliile,  with 
the  rest  of  his  column,  he  passed  around  to  the  westwai'd,  to  make 
a  reconnoissauce  in  force  of  the  positions  which  he  still  supposed 
Marshall's  main  body  to  occupy.  He  speedily  discovered  iSIjir- 
shall's  retreat ;  then   hastily  sent  word  back  to  his  cavalry  not  to 


*Thc  brifjade  was  composed  of  llic  Fortietli  and  Forty-Second  Ohio,  the  Four- 
teenth and  Twenty-Second  Kent. leky  Infantry,  six  comiKinies  of  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  McLaughlin's  (Ohio)  Cavalry. 

f  January  7,  1SG2. 
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att<ack  the  enemy's  cavalry  until  lie  hn<\  time  to  plant  his  force  on 
its  line  of  retreat.  Unfortunately,  the  (;irc,uitous  route  delayed  the 
courier,  and  before  Garfield's  orders  could  h(^  delivered  tlic  attack 
had  been  made,  and  ]\rarsh all's  cavalry  had  been  driven  back  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  When,  pushing  on  with  the  main  column,  be 
reached  the  road  on  which  he  had  hoped  to  intercept  their  retreat, 
he  found  it  strewn  with  overcoats,  bLankets  and  cavalry  equipments 
— proofs  that  they  had  already  passed  in  their  rout.  CoIotu'1  Gar- 
field pushed  the  pursuit  with  his  cavalry  till  the  infantry  outposts 
were  reached  ;  then,  drawing  back,  encamped  mth  his  whole  force 
at  Paintville.  Here,  next  morning,  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
that  had  marched  from  Paris,  so  that  his  effective  force  was  now 
'  raised  to  about  thirty-four  hundred  men. 

After  waiting  a  day  for  rations,  which  were  taken  through  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  on  the  9tli  of  January,  Garfield  advanced 
upon  Marshall's  new  position  near  Prestonburg.  Before  nightfall, 
he  had  driven  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  had  sent  orders  back  to 
Paintville  to  forward  the  few  troops — less  than  one  thousand  in  all 
— who  had  not  been  sujjplied  with  rations  in  time  to  move  witli  the 
rest  of  the  column.  The  men  slept  on  their  arms,  under  a  soaking 
rain.     By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning*  they  were  in  motion. 

Marshall  was  believed  to  be  stationed  on  Abbott's  Creek.  Gar- 
field's plan,  therefore,  was  to  get  over  upon  Middle  Creek. 

He  advanced  cautiously,  but  soon  discovered  he  was  in  front  of 
Marshall's  position,  between  the  forks  of  the  creek. 

Two  columns  were  then  moved  forwai'd,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
creek,  and  immediately  the  rebels  commenced  an  attack  mth  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Both  columns  of  Garfield's  men  were  rein- 
forced, but  soon  Marshall's  whole  force  was  concenti'ated  on  the 
left  side,  and  Garfield's  reserve  men  were  exposed  to  fire  from  the 
enemy's  artillery,  without  any  of  their  own  to  defend  tli^mselves ; 
but  they  kept  up  a  brisk  fusilade  from  behind  trees  and  rocks. 

*  January  10, 1862. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  as  the  ap 
proaching  cohimns  of  reinforcements  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
with  joy,  gladness  and  prolonged  cheering,  thej  were  heartily  re- 
ceived. Garfield  then  promptly,  with  his  whole  reserve,  attacked 
the  enemy's  right,  and  Marshall  as  hastily  abandoned  his  position, 
and  retreated  to  Abington,  Virginia. 

Although  he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  another  new  trial  now 
presented  itself.  The  rations  for  the  troops  were  nearly  exhausted, 
the  surroimding  country  rough  and  incapable  of  fm-nishing  supphes 
for  an  army  of  men.  The  Sandy  was  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  so 
much  that  steamboat  men  thought  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  river 
with  provisions.  But  Colonel  Garfield  determined  not  to  let  his 
men  hunger  or  starve  in  the  mountains ;  and  in  a  skift*  he  descended" 
to  tlie  river's  mouth,  and  ordered  the  "  Sandy  Valley "  to  take  a 
load  of  supplies  to  his  famishing  men.  The  steamer  had  been  in 
the  quartermaster's  service.  The  captain  declared,  with  his  men, 
that  the  thing  was  an  impossibility.  But  captain  and  crew  were 
ordered  on  board,  and  an  army  officer  also,  to  see  that  the  captain 
did  his  duty.  Colonel  Garfield  took  his  place  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
little  steamer,  like  a  thing  of  life,  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  trembling 
from  stem  to  stern,  proudly  plowed  the  raging,  tumbling  waters, 
beside  tlie  tree-tops  along  the  banks. 

They  were  forty-eight  hours  performing  this  perilous  trip,  and 
during  this  time,  Colonel  Garfield  was  absent  irom  the  wheel  only 
eight  hours.  The  boat  and  arrival  of  the  gallant  commander  caused 
great  joy,  and  were  received  with  tumultuous  cheering.  So  great 
was  the  joy  of  each  and  every  man  that  they  would  have  borne  him 
gladly  in  triumph  to  licadquarters. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  though  routed  from  his  post,  still  held  a 
force  of  five  thousand  men  at  Pound  Gap.  The  following  March, 
Colonel  Garfield  started  with  five  hundred  infantry  and  two  hun- 
dred cavalry,  to  dislodge  him.  They  reached  tlic  mountain  after  a 
two  days'  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he  sent  the 
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cavalry  along  the  main  road  to  tho  enemy's  quarters,  whilst  he  led 
the  infantry  by  an  unfrequented  route  up  the  mountain  bide. 

Whilst  the  enemy  were  intently  watclu'n^  tlie  (lavidry,  Colonel 
Gai'field,  unobserved,  entered  the  very  borders  of  tlieir  camp,  sur- 
prised and  dispersed  them  witli  u  few  volleys,  and  at  ni^ht  the  troops 
rested  in  the  comfortable  huts  built  by  the  enemy  for  themselves. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Pound  Gap,  Colonel  Garfield  received 
high  praises  from  General  Buell  und  the  War  Department.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  his  commission  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  battle  at  Middle  Creek. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  General  Buell's  congratidatory  order : 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
'"  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  20,  1862. 

"  General  Orders  No.  40. 

"The  general  commanding  takes  occasion  to  thank  General  Gar- 
field and  his  troops  for  their  successful  campaign  against  the  rebel 
force  under  General  Marshall,  on  the  Big  Sandy,  and  their  gallant 
conduct  in  battle.  They  have  overcome  formidable  difiiculties  in 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season ;  and,  without  artillery,  have  in  several 
engagements,  terminating  in  the  battle  on  ^Middle  Creek  on  the  10th 
inst.,  driven  the  enemy  from  liis  intrenched  positions,  and  forced 
him  back  into  the  mountains  with  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  bag- 
gage and  stores,  and  many  of  his  men  kiUed  or  captured. 

"  These  services  have  called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
soldier — fortitude,  perseverance,  courage." 

General  Garfield,  ^vith  a  part  of  his  command,  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville,  but  found,  on  arriving  there,  that  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio  was  marching  to  aid  General  Grant  at  Pittslnirg  Landing, 
and  was  then  already  advanced  beyond  Xasliville  on  tlie  march. 
He  hastened  to  reach  it,  reported  to  General  Buell,  and  under  his 
orders  assmued  command  of  the  Twentieth  Brigade.     The  second 
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day  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Pittsbm*g  Landino;  he  reached  the 
field,  aud  participated  in  its  closing  scenes  of  conquest. 

In  tlu'  tedious  siege  operations  before  Corinth  his  brigade  bore  its 
full  share,  and  was  among  the  earliest  in  entering  the  abandoned 
town  after  the  evacuation  by  General  Beauregard.  To  Colonel 
Garfield  belongs  the  honor  of  commencing  the  brilliant  series  of 
successes  in  the  late  war,  viz :  the  Sandy  Yalley  campaign.  Mill 
Springs,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donnelson,  Island  No.  Ten,  and  others 
followed  in  quick  succession, 

When  General  Buell,  turning  eastward,  sought  to  prepare  for 
a  new  aggressive  campaign  with  his  inadequate  forces,  General 
Garfield  was  assiii;ued  to  the  task  of  rebuildinij  the  bridges  and  re- 
opening  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Raih'oad  eastward  from  Cor- 
inth to  Decatiu-.  Crossing  the  Tennessee  here,  he  advanced  to 
Huntsville,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  service  in  that 
campaign.  He  was  presently  put  at  the  head  of  the  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  General  Turchin,  whose  conduct  at  Athens  had  been 
the  occasion  of  a  parting  howl  against  General  Mitchel,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Gen- 
eral Buell  on  his  arrival.*  His  manifest  capacity  for  such  work  led 
to  his  subsequent  detail  on  several  other  courts-martial. 

The  old  tendency  to  fever  and  ague,  contracted  in  the  days  of  liis 
tow-path  service  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  was  now  aggravated  in  the 
malarious  climate  of  the  South,  and  General  Garfield  was  finally 


*  This  case  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time,  and  General  Turchin  was  ve- 
hemently rliamiiioncd  ])y  the  newspapers,  particularly  those  of  Chicago.  The 
charges  iigainst  him  were  neglect  of  duty,  to  the  prejvidico  of  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, in  iK'rmitling  the  wanton  and  disgraceful  ])illage  of  the  town  of  Athens,  Ala.; 
conduct  unbecoming  an  oflicer  and  a  genlli-man,  in  filling  to  jiay  a  hotel  hill  in 
the  town  ;  and  insubordination  in  disobeying  the  orders  against  the  molestaticm 
of  jieacefid  citizens  in  persons  and  property.  Some  of  the  speciticatious  jiarticu- 
larized  very  sliamefid  conduct.  Tiio  court  found  him  guilty  (except  as  to  the  liotel 
bill  story),  and  sentenced  liim  to  dismissal  from  the  army.  Si.x  of  its  members  rec- 
ommended him  to  clemency  on  account  of  mitigating  circumstances,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  executed. 
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sent  home  on  sick-leuvo,  al)()ut  the  tir»t  of  August.  Near  the  same 
time  the  Sec.retarv  of  War,  who  seoi7is  at  this  early  day  to  have 
furinod  the  hii:;h  cstiiuate  of  Garticld  which  he  (-(tntinued  to  enter- 
tain thr(>ui:;hout  tlie  war,  scut  ordci's  ti)  liiui  to  i»rO(;eed  to  Cumber- 
hiud  (iaj)  and  relieve  General  George  W.  Morgan  of  his  command. 
But  when  they  were  received  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.  A 
month  later  the  Secretary  ordered  liim  to  report  in  person  at  Wash 
iugton,  as  soon  as  liis  health  would  permit. 

On  liis  arrival  it  was  found  that  the  estimate  placed  upon  his 
knowh'dge  of  law,  his  judgment  and  his  loyalty,  had  led  to  his  selec- 
tion as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  court-martial  for  the  noted 
trial  of  Fitz  John  Porter.  In  the  duties  connected  with  this  detail 
most  of  the  autumn  was  consumed.  General  Garfield  was  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  the  clearest  and  firmest  in  the  conviction  that 
General  Porter  liad  wilfully  permitted  Pope's  defeat  at  the  second 
Bull  Run,  and  that  no  less  punishment  than  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice would  be  at  all  adequate  to  liis  ofi*ense. 

The  intimacy  that  sprang  up  during  this  trial  between  General  Gar- 
field and  General  Hunter,  the  Presideni  of  the  court-martial,  led  to  an 
apphcation  for  him  for  service  in  South  Carolina,  whither  Hunter 
was  about  to  start.  Garfield's  strong  anti-slavery  views  had  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  experience  thus  far  during  the  war,  and 
the  South  Carolina  appointment,  under  a  commander  so  radical  as 
Hunter,  was  on  this  account  peculiarly  gratifying.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  plans  and  preparations,  the  old  array  in  which  he  had 
served  plunged  into  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  A  part  of  the  bitter 
cost  of  the  victory  that  followed  was  the  loss  of  Garesche,  the  la- 
mented chief  of  staft'  to  the  commandins:  seneral.  Garfield  was  at 
once  selected  to  take  his  place  ;  the  appointment  to  South  CaroHna 
was  revoked ;  and  early  in  January  he  was  ordered  out  to  General 
Rosecrans,  and  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, wliich  was  commanded  by  General  Rosecrans. 

He  became  liis  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  and  bore  a  prominent 
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part  in  all  the  military  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  daring  a 
part  of  the  year  1863. 

The  battle  of  Chickamanga  closed  the  military  services  of  Gen- 
eral Grarfield.  Every  order  but  one,  issued  on  that  memorable  day 
was  issued  by  him,  but  submitted  to  General  Kosecrans  for  ap- 
proval, or  subject  to  change.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  only  order 
not  xoritten  by  him  was  one  to  General  Wood,  who  misinterpreted 
the  meaning  and  lost  the  battle. 

The  War  Department  has  recognized  the  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  of  General  Garfield  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  by  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  volunteers. 

Wliile  absent  in  the  field,  General  Garfield  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  from  the  old  Giddings 
District  of  Ohio.  He  resigned  his  commission,  and  has  risen  since 
to  a  hich  rank  in  Congress.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  in  the  Fortieth  Congress  he  be- 
came chairman.  His  familiarity  with  the  army,  and  understanding 
from  experience  the  wants  requisite  for  the  soldiers'  comforts  in 
camp  life  enabled  liim  to  advise  judiciously,  and  render  much  valua- 
ble service  to  his  country. 

He  was  renominated  for  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  re- 
elected by  a  majority  of  nearly  twelve  thousand.  As  a  moinl)er  t)f 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  he  was  very  infiuential,  and 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  public  life. 

In  1866,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  His  views 
dilFerod  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of  liis  party,  and  from  the 
declarations  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Ohio  ;  but  after- 
ward adopted  by  the  entire  party,  and  endorsed  in  the  "Chicago 
RepuV)lican  Platform." 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1868,  General  Garfield  was  renominated 
and  elected  to  the  I*'orty-first  Congress. 
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He  is  now  a  incnil)or  of  tlie  Forty-second  Conc^ress,  und  Cluiir 
luun  on  the  Appropriation  Committee,  und  will  iill  tlu-  place  we 
doubt  not,  as  al»ly  as  lie  has,  heretofore,  siniihir  situations.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  tndture,  laborious  in  his  studies,  and  well-inroi-nicd  on 
all  subjects;  genitil,  generous  and  warm-hearted,  a  popular,  jilcasaiit 
man  in  public  life. 

General  GarHeld  is  about  six  feet  in  lieight,  has  a  large  well  pro- 
portioned head,  indicating  intelligence  and  application  to  study.  A 
pleasant  countenance,  wliich  a  ti'iend  and  admirer  calls  a  "  mirror 
of  good  nature." 

[For  a  part  of  this  Gkctch  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Eoid, 
a  talented  writer.  Taken  from  "  Ohio  in  the  War,"  published  by 
Moore,  Wilstach  &  Baldwin,  Cincinnati.] 
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IIIE  liistorj  of  tliis  christian  patriot  and  philanthropist  cannot 
be  better  told  than  by  the  republishiiii^  of  his  life,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  pamphlet  form,  written  and  published  by  his 
friend,  P.  C.  Drummer,  at  Jersey  City,  March  14,  1S59.  Mr.  Drum- 
mer begins  the  sketch  by  addressing  tlie  Hon.  G.  'M.  Van  Horn: 
Hon.  G.  M.  Van  Hokn  : 

Dear  Sir :  As  it  becomes  you  to  present  the  name  of  the  Hon, 
Dudley  S.  Gregory,  of  Jersey  City,  yom-.  constituent,  as  a  suitable 
candidate  to  represent  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  quite  ]>roper,  as  you  suggest,  that  his  character 
and  position  in  society  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  ot 
the  members  of  the  Legislatm'e. 

Having  been  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Gregory  since  he  came  to  reside 
here,  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  acquainted  with  the  trans- 
actions of  his  life,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you,  quite  briefly,  such 
account  of  him  as  may  l)e  interesting. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  1846,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Con- 
gressional term  of  the  Hon.  Wilbam  Wright,  a  whig  convention 
was  held  in  tjiis  city,  formed  of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Bergen,  Passaic  and  Hudson,  the  then  boundary  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gi-essioual  District,  at  which  Mr.  Gregory  received  the  nomination 
for  Congress  without  a  dissenting  voice.  That  convention  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

"Jicwhrd,  That  in  presenting  to  the  electors  of  this  Congressional  Disirict  the 
name  of  Diullcy  S.  Gregory,  as  a  candidate  for  their  sulfrages,  we  ask  their  support 
for  a  true  and  unflinching  whig— one  who  never  tired  nor  faltered  in  the  support 
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of  the  whig  cause  ami  whig  principles — and  one  who  will  be  m  Congress  as  he  has 
been  m  private  life,  the  firm  and  undeviating  supporter  of  domestic  industry,  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  of  all  measures  conducive  to  its  welfare 
and  honor." 

The  canvass  throughout  the  State  was  au  animated  one,  and  re- 
sulted in  tlie  election  of  four  out  of  the  five  whig  candidates,  viz. : 
James  G.  Hampton  in  the  First,  the  present  Governor  Newell  in 
the  Second,  Judge  Van  Dyke  in  the  Fourth,  and  Dudley  S.  Gregory 
in  the  Fifth  District.  Mr.  Gregory's  majority  was  2,560.  Such 
was  the  respect  for  him  in  his  own  county  that  he  received  1,142  of 
the  1,671  votes  polled  in  it.  Soon  after  his  nomination  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  life  appeared  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser 
of  October  20,  1856  : 

"  DUDLEY  S.  GREGORY. 

"Although  tliis  gentleman  is  extensively  and  favorably  kno\vn 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  yet  as  he  is  now  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

"Mr.  Gregory  was  born  in  Fahfield  County,  Conn.,  of  poor  but 
respectable  parents.  His  ancestors  took  part  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution. His  own  father  was  too  young  to  engage  in  the  active 
scenes  of  that  contest,  but  his  imcle,  Matthew  Gregory,  of  Albany, 
now  living  in  Albany,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  was  a  heu- 
tenant,  and  his  maternal  grandfather.  Captain  Sanford,  was  distin- 
gm'shed  in  that  glorious  struggle  for  indepcuueuce.  In  1808  his 
father  removed  to  Albany  with  his  family,  with  a  view  to  a  perma- 
nent residence  there;  and  in  1813,  behig  a  lad  just  entering  his 
teens,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  ArchibjJd  Mclntyrc,  then  Comp- 
troller of  tlie  State  of  Kew  York,  who  was  often  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  and  one  of  her  presidential  electors  who 
voted. for  AVilliam  Henry  Harrison. 

"Through  the  ago".cy  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  who  manifested  for 
young  Gregory  all  the  kindness  and  interest  of  a  parent,  he  received 
a  lini.-hed  education,  quahtyiug  him  ibr  an  accurate  accountant,  and 
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for  extensive  hiisiiu'ss  operations.  BeiiiL;;  tlius  l»i-oiii;-lit  into  useful- 
ness, he  reni:iin('<l  in  tlie  Comptroller's  office  with  his  <li>tini!;ui.<he<l 
and  benevolent  i>atri<n,  until  Mr.  ]\rclntvre  was  guill<>tiiii'(l  \,y  the 
famous  Council  ot*  Apjiointnicnt,  crcatcl  hy  the  same  party  which 
also  attempted  to  destroy  I)c\\'itt  Clinton. 

"  lion.  John  Savage,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  succeeded  Mr. 
Mclntyre  as  Comptroller.  Tie  continued  Mr.  Gregory  in  liis  office, 
as  did  also  his  successor,  AVilliam  L.  Alarcv,  the  present  SeciX'tary 
of  AVar,  thus  manifesting  a  high  regard  for  the  character  and  use- 
fulness of  Mr.  Gregory,  himself  a  political  opponent  as  well  as  his 
patron. 

"  Through  all  the  political  changes  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Gregory  remained  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  having  been 
advanced  tln-ough  several  stations  to  the  important  and  responsible 
charge  of  the  Canal  Department,  and  was  also  appointed  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund.  This  Board  of 
Commissioners,  on  Mr.  Gregory's  leaving  the  Comptroller's  office, 
which  he  did  in  1826,  to  serve  his  early  patron,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  ten- 
dered to  him  a  resolntion  '  strongly  approving  of  the  able  and  faith- 
ful manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  offi,ce  ;  ' 
and  the  Hon.  P.  Smith,  father  of  Gerret  Smith,  then  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor,  addressed  him  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  per- 
sonally, and  for  the  sake  of  the  department,  that  Mr.  Gregory  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  leaving  his  office,  but  '  as  the  sjyhere 
of  his  usefulness  to  the  State  would  be  enlarged,  and  as  he  ivent 
into  the  employment  of  two  of  the  most  respectable  citize?is  of  New 
T'ork,  loho  knew  his  worth  and  would  appreciate  it,  that  his 
friends  would  submit.'' 

"Messrs.  Mclntyre  c*c;  Yates  were  then  the  Kew  I'ork  Commis- 
sioners, charged  with  executing  the  laws  adopting  tlie  then  favored 
policy  of  Xew  Yoi-k  and  other  States — of  endowing  churches,  col- 
leges and  other  institutions,  through  the  lottery  system,  which  at 
that  day    was  advocated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  state.-men 
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and  divines,  Mr.  Gregory  industrionslj  iind  fuitlifnlly  persevered  in 
the  service  of  liis  employers  dnring  all  their  trials,  superintending 
the  accounts  of  their  several  agencies,  and  delivering  the  firm  from 
all  its  embarassments  arising  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  officers. 
On  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Mclntyre  &  Yates,  Mr.  Gregory  was 
entrusted,  in  company  "svith  others,  with  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tracts with  other  States,  in  fulfilling  the  laws  authorizing  them  to 
release  his  employers  and  their  sureties  from  their  obhgations,  and 
in  bringing  the  business  to  a  close — all  of  which  was  accomphshed 
about  six  years  ago,  since  which  time  Mr.  Gregory  has  ceased  to 
be  concerned  in  the  business,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  having 
attained  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  prudent,  skillful  and  honorable 
man. 

"  During  his  clerkship  at  Albany,  the  connection  of  the  Comp- 
troller's office  with  the  Governor,  Attorney  General  and  the  Legis- 
lature, brought  him  into  official  and  private  intercourse  v/ith  the 
great  men  of  the  State,  and  opportunities  were  afforded  him  to  see 
and  study  their  characters  and  general  habits,  and  to  become  famihar 
with  governmental  affairs.  The  Canal  Commissioners  transacted 
all  their  business  under  his  superintendence  as  their  chief  clerk. 
He  thus  became  acquainted  with  Simeon  DeWitt,  Samuel  Young, 
Henry  Seymour,  "WiUiam  C.  Bouck,  Benjamui  Wright,  and  others 
who  grew  up  with  the  canal  system ;  with  tlie  Attorney  Generals 
Van  Vechten,  Oakley,  Van  Bm-en  and  Butler  ;  with  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, William  L.  Marcy  and  John  Savage,  and  with  the  members  oi 
the  Legislatm'c  during  its  session  for  many  years,  being  .brought 
into  close  intercourse  with  these  public  men  by  furnishing  statistics 
and  materials  for  their  messages  and  reports  pertaining  to  the  Treas- 
Bury  and  Canal  Department,  and  in  preparing  answers  to  the  legis- 
lative calls  on  the  Com])troller. 

"  While  residing  at  Albany  he  mingled  freely  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  a  general  favorite.     Among  other  marks  of  regard 
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shown  liiiii,  he  was  lioiiorcd  llirou<j,li  tli'.^  election  ol"  his  sifesociates, 
with  seviTul  comiiii.s.-ioiis  in  tlie  military,  which,  at  tliut  time,  held 
a  hi;j,h  ri'[>ulation  I'oi"  eharaeter  and  disci])liiie.  In  the  various  rela- 
tions and  interests  of  society,  in  ehureh  and  state,  he  constantly 
contriltuted  his  efforts  and  means  to  discharge  fully  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen. 

"He  was  married  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Jerseyman,  and  since  his  residence  in  New  Jersey,  now  twelve 
years,  he  has  been  elected  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  three  years 
a  Chosen  Freeholder  of  the  township  of  Bergen,  then  ])elonging  to 
Bergen  Comity,  and  then  comprising  all  the  County  of  Hudson  ex- 
cept Harrison  township.  In  this  station  he  was  a  valuaUe  niemb(;!r, 
and  much  esteemed  by  his  associates.  For 'two  years  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Jersey  City,  and,  afterwards,  three  times 
elected  Mayor  under  the  city  charter,  when  he  declined  are-election. 
While  a  Mayor,  in  1839,  an  incident  occurred  which  exhibited  the 
general  chai'acter  of  liis  liberality  to  his  political  opponents,  and 
account  for  their  uniform  support  of  him,  without  regard  to  Y>arty. 
The  following  record  of  this  incident  was  published  in  the  iV!  JT. 
Gazette  at  the  time ;  the  President  being  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  friendly  intercourse  at  Albany,  while  in  the 
Comptroller's  office. 

"  '  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  received  at  Jersey  City 
as  became  all  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Gregory,  the  Mayor,  is  a 
firm  whig,  but  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  as  to  the  course  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  towards  the  Cliief  Magistrate  of  the  natron. 
He  opened  his  line  mansion,  and  bid  the  President  welcome;  fur- 
nished him  and  his  attendants  with  refreshments,  and  treated  him 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  always  be  treated."   *  * 

"  Mr.  G.  has  realized  the  fultilment  of  the  promise,  '  that  the 
liberal  hand  maketh  rich."  Pecollecting  his  own  poverty  in  early 
life,  and  the  value  of  friends,  he  has  always  been  an  untiring  friend 
of  the  poor,  and  many  an  humble  habitation  can  bear  cheerful  testi- 
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nioiiy  to  his  timely  benefactions.  Although  his  donations  to  promi- 
nent objects  of  charity  have  been  hberal  even  to  munilicence,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  they  equal  in  amount  his  unknown  and 
unnumbered  contributions  to  the  suffering  and  the  destitute.  All 
the  great  objects  of  benevolence,  including  the  Bible,  Tract,  Mission- 
ary and  Colonization  Societies,  Common  School  Education,  and 
other  philanthropic  objects,  designed  to  promote  the  well'are  of  man, 
receive  from  liim  ample  patronage ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  christian 
churches  in  the  State  stands  in  front  of  his  own  dwelling  at  Jersey 
City,  transferred  with  striking  identity  from  New  York  to  its  pres- 
ent location,  chiefly  thi'ough  liis  efforts  and  liis  contributions  with 
those  of  his  honored  and  lamented  friend,  David  Henderson,  Esq., 
while  chm'ches  of  other  denominations  have  from  time  to  time  par- 
ticipated hberally  in  liis  beneficence.  The  valuable  aid  he  has  and 
is  continually  extending  to  enterprising  mechanics  and  workingmen, 
and  the  encouragement  he  gives  to  labor,  is  extensively  known,  and 
is  in  part  indicated  by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  his 
residence,  to  whose  advancement  he  has  perhaps  given  a  greater 
uupulse  than  any  other  of  her  citizens,  though  she  boasts  of  many 
of  great  public  spirit. 

"  In  his  active  services  as  a  member  of  the  American  Institute, 
Mr.  Gregory  litis  rendered  valuable  aid  in  securing  protection  to 
domestic  industry  by  Congress,  and  particularly  in  promoting  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

"  Tliis  outline  might  be  much  extended,  and  many  interesting  in- 
cidents presented.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dudley  S.  Gregory  is  a 
man  who  reflects  honor  on  the  community  in  wliich  lie  resides,  to 
whom  his  fellow  citizens  can  safely  confide  their  highest  interests, 
and  one  who  will  prove  himself  a  worthy  and  useful  representative 
of  the  people,  '  honest,  (capable  and  faithful  to  the  Constitution.' 

"  A  Jekskyman." 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  Mr.  Gregory's  famili- 
arity with  the  workings  of  trade  and  commerce,  instead  ol'  finding  a 
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i-oprcsontative  in  the  City  of  Now  York  l'>r  that  position,  tlio  Speaker 
named  Mr.  (iregory  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  important 
(•(immitti'es,  that  of  *' Connneree;"  and  althoii;j;h  it  is  not  eoniiiioii  iVn* 
one  nuMiilicr  to  serve  on  two  eonnnittees,  he  placeil  him  al.-o  on  an- 
other imi)ortaiit  committee,  that  ot  "Aecouiit-/'  His  well  i-:nown  ac- 
tivity and  dihgenee  enaljled  liim  to  attend  to  these  dnties  with  much 
satisfaction  to  his  colleagues  for  the  two  years  he  was  at  ^Washington. 
During  tliis  Congress  the  presidential  canvass  \vas  in  progress,  re- 
sulting in  the  election  of  General  Taylor,  and  Mv.  Gregory  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  National  Executive  Connnittee  of  nine  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  party. 

Among  other  useful  measures  which  claimed  his  attention  during 
his  congressional  career,  was  that  of  cheap  ])Ostage,  to  w  hich  lie  had 
long  before  given  his  attention.  The  prejudice  existing  at  the  south 
against  the  use  of  the  one  cent  coin,  so  tliat  none  lowei-  than  half  a 
dime  found  circulation,  induced  Mr.  Gregory  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject,  in  a  resolution,  resulting  in  the  coinage 
of  the  three  cent  piece,  the  proposed  sum  to  be  charged  for  letter 
postage,  to  which  the  postage  was  afterwards  reduced. 

According  to  usage  it  was  proper  that  Mr.  Gregory  should  be 
elected  for  a  second  term.  He,  however,  declined  being  a  canchdatc 
in  the  following  letter  : 

"  To  the  Electors  of  the  Yth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 
"House  of  Repkesentatites,  July  20,  184S. 

"  I  learn  that  many  of  my  friends  are  disposed  to  present  my 
name  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  convention,  to  be  held  in  this 
district,  to  nominate  its  representative  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  great  honor  conferred  on  me  in  the  eleva- 
ted station  I  now  occupy  through  your  partiality  and  generous  suf- 
frage nearly  two  years  since. 

''  I  am,  however,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
friends,  and  their  kind  assm'ance  of  unabated  confidence,  compelled 
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by  the  domands  of  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  other  personal 
considerations,  independent  of  the  fact  that  I  have  no  pohtical  aspi- 
rations to  gratify,  to  state  to  yon  thus  early  and  frankly,  that  it  is 
my  desire,  and  long  determined  pm-pose,  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-etection,  and  my  friends  will  oblige  me  by  considering  this  decla- 
ration final,  and  they  \v\\\  of  course  not  present  my  name  to  the 
ensuing  district  con%'ention. 

«  D.  S.  GHEGORY." 

The  JVew  Jersey  Journal^  in  publisliing  this  letter,  accompanied 
it  with  tlie  following  comments : 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  jjeople  of  this  congressional  district 
{ire  about  to  lose  the  services  of  om*  present  able  and  intelligent 
Representative  in  Congress.  Mr.  Gregory  has  not  wasted  valuable 
time  in  delivering  speeches,  or  made  liimself  conspicuous  for  evil,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  who  desire  the  gratification  of  parading 
their  names  before  the  public ;  but  as  a  member  of  important  com- 
mittees has  rendered  valuable  services,  and  has  exhibited  a  soundness 
of  judgment,  united  with  great  business  talent  and  untiring  industry. 
He  has  also  shown  an  unusual  degree  of  courtesy  to  his  constituents, 
bis  colleagues,  and  the  press,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  subjoined  let- 
ter will  be  read  with  regret  by  many  who  desired  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  giving  him  a  renewed  expression  of  their  confidence." 

The  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer^  at  Washington,  under 
the  date  of  September  2,  1848,  says : — 

"  The  Hon.  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  of  New  Jersey,  has,  we  very 
much  regret  to  learn,  peremptorily  dechned  being  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  Congress  from  the  district  which  he  now  represents. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  Newark  Advertiser  sa^'s,  in  expressing 
its  own  regrets  on  the  occasion,  that  '  Mr.  G's  rare  business  qualities, 
sound  practical  judgment,  and  (Milightcned  devotion  to  tbe  duties  of 
tho  station,  have  conciliated  the  confidence  and  regard  alike  of  his 
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colloagncs  aiul  constitnoiits,  and  lils  witlidrawal  at  this  tinio  must  be 
rojiarded  as  uiit'oi'tnnatt'  for  ])C)tli.''' 

Soon  ixi'tw  retiring  Iroin  Congress,  his  health  tailing  liini,  he  was 
induced  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  after  a  tour  througli  Great 
Ih-itain  and  Ireland,  Franee,  Belgium  and  Ilnlhind,  lie  i-ctnnied  to 
his  duties  as  a  citizen,  1)ringing  into  his  active  life  nnicli  that  was 
useful  and  beneficial.  Among  other  measures,  he  aided  in  the 
introduction  of  a  supply  of  water  to  the  city  of  his  residence,  being 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  the  character  of  his 
city  was  so  well  established  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  borrow- 
ing the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  a  premium  on  six 
per  cent,  bonds,  wherewith  to  execute  the  work.  Tliis  work,  the 
only  source  of  water  supply  for  all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the 
County  of  Hudson,  will  remain  a  lasting  monmnent  to  the  projec- 
tors whose  enterprise,  intelligence  and  characters  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  its  early  accomplishment,  of  whicli  it  may  be  said, 
without  disparaging  the  merits  of  others,  Mr.  Gregory  was  the  nuis- 
ter  spirit. 

Having  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Gregory  caused  to  be  established  in  Jersey  City  the  first  Savings 
Bank  in  the  State,  of  which  he  has  been  President  from  its  opening; 
and  many  well  to  do  mechanics  and  others  have  cause  to  rejoice  at 
the  suggestions  made  them  to  induce  their  saving  up  in  the  institu- 
tion their  weekly  surplus  earnings.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  first  of*  the  three  banks  under  the  general  law  now 
in  successful  use,  and  which  have  materially  aided  in  fostering  tlie 
industry  of  the  workshops  from  time  to  time  estalibVlied  iii  tlie  citv. 
He  was  also  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  the  location  of  tlic 
Cunard  line  of  steamers  and  propellers  at  the  docks  in  Jersey  City, 
furnishing  thereby  the  laboring  classes  much  employment  in  loading 
and  unloading  these  vessels,  and  their  repairs  and  supphes.  Besides 
being  a  useful  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transporta- 
tion Company  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  order  to  benefit  hia 
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city  by  the  termination  therein  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Raih-oad, 
lie  consented  to  take  the  responsibility  of  Director  of  that  company 
during  a  trying  vicissitude  of  its  credit,  he  has  not  been  without 
poUtical  honors  of  a  recent  date.  He  was  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  on  the  Scott  and  Graham  ticket,  and  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  four  years  ago,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Normal 
Scliool,  he  was  selected  by  the  Governor,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes, 
to  be  one  of  the  trustees,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  faithfully  per- 
formed. 

Soon  after  the  elevation  of  President  Fillmore,  Judge  Hall,  then 
Postmaster  General,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  causing  a  vacancy,  which  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Gregory  attempted  to  till  with  his  name.  Letters  for  that  purpose 
were  sent  to  the  President,  among  others  from  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  and  his  friend  Governor  Hmit.  It  was  beheved  that 
the  appointment  would  be  so  conferred,  but  circumstances  forced 
the  President  to  bestow  the  office  on  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut. 
President  Fillmore,  however,  without  any  solicitation  from  Mr. 
Gregory  or  his  friends,  \vi-ote  him  on  the  24th  of  December,  1 852, 
an  autograph  letter,  informing  him  that  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Customs  being  vacant,  "  and  in  casting  about,  I  could  think  of  no 
one  more  competent  to  till  the  vacancy  than  yourself,  and  I  have 
consequently  sent  in  your  nomination  to  the  Senate."  The  nomina- 
tion was  unanimously  coniirmed,  but  Mr.  Gregory's  engagements 
were  at  this  time  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  him  from  leaving 
home  to  accept  of  the  j'ppointmcnt,  which  he  dechned. 

Mr.  Gregorj^'s  hospitality  was  evinced  in  entertaining  at  his  house 
that  extraordinary  person  the  Hungarian  refugee  (Kossuth)  and  his 
Buite,  during  tlieir  visit  and  appeal  to  this  country  in  1852-3,  of 
which  favorable  mention  is  made  in  the  book  published  by  Coimt 
Puhisky. 

But  I  need  say  no  more.  1  could  add  to  this  already  too  long 
statement  the  letters  received  from  invited  guests  to  a  dinner  given 
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to  Mr.  Gregory  by  hi.s  townsmen  in    lS5;j.     The  letter  from  his 
IVitMid,  ex-Governor  Hunt,  shall  suffiec :' 

"  Albany,  April  19,1853. 
"  Gentlemen  :     Your  letter,  inviting  me  to  iittend  a  eomplimen- 
tju-y  dinner,  to  be  given  by  the  citizens  of  Jersey  City  to  the  Hon. 
Dudley  S.  Gregory,  has  reached  me  at  this  place,  where  I  am  so- 
journ ino-  i\,v  a  day  or  two  <>n  my  route  homeward.     I  regret  most 
sincerclv  tliat  my  engagements  will  not  permit  me  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation.    It  would  afford  me  a  pecuhar  pleasure  to  unite  with  you 
in  the  expression  of  friendsliip,  attachment  and  regard  towards  your 
distinguished  guest.     It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Gregory  during  the  period  of  liis  service  in  Con- 
gress.    His  enlarged  capacity,  diversified  intelhgence  and  untiring 
devotion  to  business,  and  aV)0ve  all,  his  unbending  integrity,  were 
of  the  highest  advantage  to  Ids  constituents  and  the  whole  country. 
To  the  social  virtues  which  adorn  private  character  he  nnites  a  gen- 
erous public  spu-it,  a  constant  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  usefulness, 
which  justly  inspire  confidence  and  admii-ation.     There  is  no  man 
within  the  range  of  my  acquaintance  more  eminently  deserving  of 
the  reo-ard  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  tribute  of  respect  which 
yon  are  about  to  confer  upon  liim  is  alike  honorable  and  appropriate. 
in  conclusion,  1  will  ask  the  privilege  of  ofiering  the  subjoined  sen- 

tnneut . 

>•  The  Hon.  Dudley  S.  Gregory,  the  christian,  patriot  and  philantropist.    May  He 
long  continue  to  enjoy  '  the  luxury  of  doing  good.' 

"  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  WASHINGTON  HUNT. 
^^Messrs.   R.   Gilchrist,  H.  Southmayd,  John   Griffith,   A.   H. 
Wallis,  and  S.  Wf.scott,  Committee.'''' 

"  Jersey  City,  March  14,  1859. 
"  More  than  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Gregory,  with  many  others  in 
tliis  place,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  protective  tarift*,  became  active 
membtrs,  and  so  remniu   to  this  day,  of  the  American    Institute, 
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which  by  its  aimual  fairs  has  done  so  iiiulIi  to  develoi)  the  industrial 
and  mechanical  pursuits  in  this  region.  For  many  years  I  had  to 
struggle  in  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  against  free  trade, 
but  at  length  had  to  succiunb,  while  Mr.  Gregory  and  liis  friends 
sunk  a  large  sura  here  in  the  manufactui-e  of  American  steel  from 
American  u-on,  but  which  works,  by  perseverance  and  endurance, 
are  now  to  some  degree  prospering. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you  in  much  haste  some  things  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you  in  promoting  the  election  of  om'  friend,  or  at  all  events 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  any  remarks  tending  to  injure  his  char- 
acter.    I  hope,  however,  you  will  succeed  in  electing  him. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

"P.  C.  DUMMER." 

Mr.  Gregory  is  still  identified  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  his 
city.  Always  awake  to  any  improvements,  and  is  recognized  by  his 
co-workers  in  business  enterprises  as  well  as  by  all  who  know  hnn 
as  a  man  of  great  energy,  keen  foresight,  and  great  perseverance. 
Warm  in  friendship,  tolerant  and  conservative  in  opinion,  of  fine 
social  qualities  and  conversational  powers,  and  a  remarkable  force 
of  character,  wdth  ample  means  and  a  willingness  to  do  good  in  future 
as  in  the  past,  joined  to  an  enhghtened  and  progressive  estimation 
of  duty,  Dudley  S.  Gregoj-y  is  a  citizen  who  would  honor  any  com- 
mit oity. 


^t^ 
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^^J"  IIE  subject  of  this  biographical  notice,  Cornelius  K. 
Garrison,  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point 

z^^"  on  the  Hudson,  on  Marcli  ist,  1809.  His  forefathers 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  were 
of  that  colony  of  worthy  Hollanders,  whose  brain  and  muscle 
inaugurated  the  pioneer  efforts  which  have  resulted  in  the  un- 
equaled  development  of  this  country.  His  ancestors — the  Garri- 
sons and  Coverts  on  his  father's  side,  and  the  Kingslands  and 
Schuylers  on  his  mother's — were  old  Knickerbocker  families  of 
whose  blood  any  descendant  might  be  proud. 

During  the  childhood  of  Cornelius,  his  father,  Oliver  Garrison, 
by  some  misadventure,  lost  all  his  fortune,  he  having  been  pre- 
viously a  large  cajjitalist,  consequently  the  son  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  at  an  early  age.  Undaunted  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
father,  he  speedily  resolved  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  it  is  here 
in  this  readiness  to  appreciate  a  necessity,  and  determination  to 
surmount  difficulty,  that  we  discover  in  the  youth  the  germs  of  a 
trill  and  an  energy  that  have  served  the  man  so  well  in  after  life. 

During  the  business  season,  he  was  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade  on  the  river,  and  thus  passed  three  years  of  his  life  from  his 
thirteenth  to  his  sixteenth  year.  In  the  meantime,  fully  aware  of 
the  great  value  of  education,  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  study 
whenever  occasion  presented,  and  particularly  durmg  the  winter 
months  when  the  navisjation  of  the  river  was  closed. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  compliance  with  his  mother's  earnest 
wish,  he  went  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  studying  architec- 
ture, and  here  during  three  years'  of  application  to  that  particular 
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branch,  he  acquired  valuable  information,  which  served  him  well 
in  the  time  immediately  following. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  in  Kew  York,  he  removed 
to  Canada,  where  he  remained  five  years  or  more,  actively  engaged 
in  planning  and  erecting  buildings,  constructing  steamboats  on 
the  Lakes,  and  otherwise  turning  his  architectural  knowledge  to 
good  account.  While  in  Canada,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
and  subsequently  married,  a  lady  from  Buffalo,  'New  York.  While 
there,  also,  he  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  reliable,  clear- 
headed business  sagacity,  evidenced  by  the  Upper  Canada  Com- 
pany giving  to  him  the  general  supervision  of  its  affairs  in  Canada. 
This  position,  valuable  as  it  was,  considering  the  vast  wealth  and 
power  of  the  company,  was  soon  renounced  by  Mr.  Garrison,  on 
account  of  the  then  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  arising  from  border  difficulties. 

On  leaving  Canada,  Mr.  Garrison  returned  to  the  States,  and 
located  in  the  Southwest,  where  he  entered  largely  in  his  business, 
and  was  also  interested  in  other  enterprises  connected  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  went  to  Panama  and  established  a  banking  house,  which 
proved  his  most  successful  undertaking  thus  far.  In  1853^,  he  vis- 
ited l^ew  York,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  branch  bank,  but 
receiving  at  this  time  a  favorable  offer  from  the  Nicaragua  Steam- 
ship Line,  to  take  the  San  Francisco  agency  of  their  business,  he 
accepted  the  position  and  set  out  immediately  for  California. 

The  great  work  which  he  accomplished  during  a  seven  years' 
stay  in  California,  is  one  which  to  relate  would  necessitate  a  his- 
tory almost  in  detail  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  itself  during  that 
period.  He  reached  the  city  on  the  steamer  Sierra  JVevada,  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1853.  As  agent  of  this  steamship  line,  he 
received  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  8G0,000  per  annum,  and  had  about 
$25,000  additional  as  representative  of  sundry  Insurance  companies. 
His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  tlie  reformation  of  the  Nicaragua 
Steamship  Line,  whose  business  was  rapidly  ducliuiug   under  in- 
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competent-  management  and  the  odium  attending  the  terrible  dis- 
asters of  the  Independence  and  8.  S.  Lewis.  With  characteristic 
energy,  and  admirable  comprehension,  difficulties  that  threatened 
to  engulf  his  company  in  financial  ruin,  were  speedily  mastered, 
and  his  wonderful  administrative  ability,  inspiring  life  and  effici- 
ency in  every  department  of  the  service,  restored  almost  magical 
prosperity  to  the  enterprise,  and  placed  it  in  powerful  competition 
with  the  strongest  lines  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fame  of  course  attended  this  work.  Its  master  spirit  found 
himself  suddenly  a  public  favorite,  and  this  appreciation  found  ex- 
pression in  his  being  elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  six  months 
after  his  arrival.  This  honor  came  wholly  unsolicited  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, who  rather  preferred  the  pursuit  of  his  great  business  enter- 
prises, to  any  political  preferment.  Such  a  graceful  compliment, 
however,  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  one  almost  a  stranger 
among  them  could  not  be  declined,  although  Mr.  Garrison  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  many  misgivings  respecting  his  capability, 
heightened  no  doubt  by  the  knowledge  of  the  ability  and  suc- 
cess of  his  immediate  predecessors  in  office.  A  work  styled"  Rep- 
resentative Men  of  the  Pacific,"  from  which  we  have  gathered  the 
foregoing  data,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Garrison's  advent  and  efficiency 
in  the  mayoralty :  "  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  same  sound 
judgment  and  executive  talent  that  could  grasp  and  prosperously 
control  steamship  lines  and  banking  institutions,  could  with  equal 
facility  administer  the  afiairs  of  a  community.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress, delivered  in  October,  1853,  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  was  a  model  of  plain,  unpretending,  common  sense, 
abounding  in  practical  suggestions,  going  straight  to  the  point,  and 
quite  devoid  ot  flourish  or  attempt  at  oratorical  display.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  weight  of  the  responsibility,  and  pledged  himself 
to  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  A  month 
later  he  submitted  a  message,  which  may  challenge  any  paper  of 
the  kind,  in  sound  business  ideas  aud  financial  propositions.  It 
contained  the  germs  of  what  became,  years  afterwards,  the  rally- 
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ing  cries  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  city  government. 
The  first  outspoken  denunciation  in  any  official  document,  of  the 
disgraceful  public  gambling  then  prevalent  in  the  many  saloons  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  fii'st  rebuke  of  Sunday  theatricals,  with  a 
recommendation  for  ordinances  for  their  suppression,  are  found  in 
this  message.  And  it  was  not  merely  a  verbal  protest  against  tlie 
evils  described.  Mr.  Garrison  never  ceased  to  wage  war  against 
them  until  the  desired  reforms  were  completely  eiFected.  The  crime 
of  a  public  gaming  hell  has  never  blackened  the  fame  of  San  Fran- 
cisco since  Mayor  Garrison's  term.  For  this  act  alone  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  respect  morality,  decency,  and  good 
order.  The  first  proposal  of  an  Industrial  School  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, who  should  thus  be  separated  from  contact  with  the  hard- 
ened criminals  in  the  cells  of  the  city  prison  ;  the  earliest  suggest- 
ions of  a  tariff  of  hack  fares  for  the  protection  of  strangers  from 
extortion  ;  the  taxation  of  non-resident  capital  ;  the  building  of  sub- 
stantial, well-ventilated  school  houses  in  place  of  the  shanties  then 
used  in  various  districts — these,  among  other  proposals  equally 
sensible  and  at  that  time  novel,  were  embodied  in  the  message." 

That  Mr.  Garrison's  efforts  were  potent  in  enhancing  the  pros- 
perity and  good  government  of  San  Francisco  no  one  can  gainsay. 
In  the  way  of  education  he  accomplished  much.  When  the  money 
required  for  the  construction  of  school  houses  was  called  for,  and 
could  not  be  obtained  at  proper  quarters,  he  advanced  it  from  his 
private  means.  lie  organized  the  first  African  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, believing  that  as  the  negroes  were  destined,  at  some  future  day, 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  proper  to  prepare  them 
therefor  by  education. 

At  this  time,  apart  from  liis  other  and  engrossing  duties,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  two  favorite  schemes  in  his  mind.  The  one  a  steamship 
line  to  China  and  Australia,  and  the  other  the  exploration  of  a 
route  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Ho  urged  iniinediate  action  on  these 
subjects  whenever  occasion  offered.  lie  was  the  first  subscriber  to 
a  Telegraph  line  acruss  the  Sierras  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
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of  overland  telegraphic  communication  between  San  Francisco  and 

^\nv  York, 

During  bis  stay  in  California  tbcrc  were  few  cbaritul>le  enter- 
prises to  which  be  was  not  a  ready  and  liberal  contributor.  One 
notable  instance  of  this  characteristic  generosity  is  recorded  in  bis 
serving  the  public  gratuitously  during  bis  whole  temi  as  Mayor ;  a 
check  drawn  for  the  entire  : moiuit  of  bis  salary  having  been  dona- 
ted and  divided  equally  by  him  among  the  Itoman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Oi'phan  Asylums,  Kor  were  these  benevolent  dispensa' 
tions  confined  to  San  Francisco  or  California.  Hundreds  ot  desti- 
tute people  at  Panama  were  relieved  at  his  personal  expense,  and  it 
was  he  who,  in  Se|)tember,  1853,  was  foremost  in  a  movement  for  aid- 
ing the  sufferers  from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  and  contributed  of 
his  private  means  unsparingly  to  that  end.  His  seiviees  in  this  matter 
were  warmly  ai»i)reciated  by  the  public,  and  the  Germans  of  San 
Francisco,  in  a  special  meeting,  passed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
effective  aid  in  the  transmission  of  funds  and  otherwise. 

After  an  eventful  career  in  California,  during  which  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  experienced,  under  his  able  administration  and  by 
his  enlightened  cooperation  in  great  works  of  public  improvement, 
of  moral,  social,  and  educational  advancement,  a  stimulus  and  im- 
pulsion in  the  way  of  prosperity  never  l)efore  realized.  Mr.  Garri- 
son returned  to  New  York  City  in  the  year  1859.  Here  he  became 
at  once  a  bold  and  successful  financier,  interested  in  great  commer- 
tial  enterprises,  and  taking  a  principal  part  in  some  of  the  heaviest 
transactions  of  the  times.  He  is  now  one  of  the  leading  Steamship 
proprietors  in  the  United  States.  He  assisted  the  Government  in 
multitudes  of  ways,  during  the  late  war,  rendering  incalculable  ser- 
vice by  the  aid  of  his  steamship  service.  When  the  Union  cause 
was  in  sorest  need,  and  capital  was  hesitating,  Mr.  Gamson  fitted 
out,  principally  by  his  own  exertions  and  respon?ibility,  what  was 
known  as  Butler'^s  Shijy-Islayid  Expedition.  This  patriotic  endeavor 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward, 
Mr.  Sumner  and  other  leading  members  of  Congress. 
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His  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  earliest  over 
the  railroad  across  the  continent,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  waa 
the  occasion  of  an  enthusiastic  ovation,  tendered  in  the  way  of 
heartfelt  congratulations  and  kind  wishes  by  his  many  friends  who 
welcomed  his  return.  A  short  time  prior  to  his  departure  from 
San  Francisco,  he  received  the  following  communication,  signed 
by  the  most  prominent  professional  and  business  men  of  the  city : 

San  Francisco,  August  10th,  18G9. 
Hon.  C.  K.  Gaekison: 

Deae  Sie. — In  token  of  the  very  great  regard  we  entertain  for 
you,  both  on  account  of  your  imblic  services  and  private  benefices 
to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  we,  your  old  friends  and  associates, 
beg  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  farewell  dinner,  to  be  given  at  the 
Maison  Dorec,  on  Monday  evening,  August  IGth,  at  seven  o'clock. 
(Here  follow  some  thirty  or  more  signatures.) 

At  the  elegant  and  sumptuous  banquet  which  followed  the  accept- 
ance of  this  invitation,  Hon.  Ogden  Hoftman,  United  States  District 
Judge,  Governor  Haight,  and  Hon.  Frank  McCoj)pin,  Mayor  of  the 
city,  were  present  as  invited  guests.  Dr.  A.  J.  Bowie  presided,  and 
made  the  following  address  : 

Gentlemen  :  This  banquet  to-night,  to  the  Hon.  C.  K.  Garrison, 
was  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Garrison's  friends  to 
convey  to  him  firet,  their  full  recognition  of  the  great  services  he 
had  rendered  to  this  community,  in  behalf  of  immigration  to  our 
city  and  State,  but  more  especially  because  of  his  personal  endear- 
ment to  the  early  surviving  settlers  and  residents  of  the  City  of 
San  Francisco.  "We  can  scarcely  hope,  however  much  we  may 
desire  it,  that  Mr.  Garrison  will  ajjain  venture  to  enconter  the 
toil  of  another  visit  to  our  city,  which  we  know  be  loves  so  well, 
and  to  whose  development  and  growtli  he  has  contributed  so 
largely ;  and  thcrcforo,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  we  proclaim 
our  pleasure  at  securing  him,  and  our  regret  at  parting,  by  bidding 
him  farewell. 
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To  wliicli  Mr.  Garnson  rej^lied  ae  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  filled  Avith  the  greatest  emotion  at  this  most 
unexpected  and  flattering  entertainment  on  the  part  of  my  old 
friends.  If  I  had  required  any  incentive  beyond  Avhat  had  l)eeu 
supplied  by  my  past  relations  with  California,  this  spectacle  of  bo 
nnich  worth  and  intelligence  would  urge  me  still  further  in  hope 
ind  efiort  to  develope  the  interests  of  this  mighty  country.  Gen- 
tlemen, my  heart  is  too  full  of  gratitude  for  this  splendid  ovation 
to  permit  me  to  do  aught  else  but  beg  you  will  accept  the  poverty 
of  my  language  to  express  my  full  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Messrs.  Judge  Delos  Lake,  Judge  Lyons,  General  E.  D.  Keyes, 
W.  C.  Kalston,  Charles  E.  McLane,  Hall  McA Ulster,  Joseph  P. 
Hoge,  J.  G.  Eastland  and  otliers  followed  in  addresses  equally  a[>_ 
propriate  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Garrison,  as  before  remarked,  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York 
city,  and  largely  identified  with  its  commercial  prosperity. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  during  which  time  our  national  com- 
merce has  been  languishing  under  discouragements  Avhich  few  capi- 
talists have  been  willing  to  encounter,  Mr.  Garrison  has  maintained 
the  only  United  States  Mail  Steamship  line  with  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  a  contract,  carrying  the  American  flag  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  important  service  between  New  York  and  Brazil,  of 
which  line  he  is  the  founder  and  largest  owner.  His  son,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Garrison,  a  gentleman  of  the  most  unblemished  character, 
keenest  sense  of  honor,  and  eminent  business  abilities,  is  president 
of  this  company,  and  has  recently  enlarged  his  own  interests  in  the 
South  American  trade  by  tlie  establislunent  of  a  line  of  ships  which 
have  just  been  completed  on  the  Clyde,  intended  for  the  mail,  pas- 
senger and  carrying  trade  on  the  Brazilian  coast  under  contract  with 
that  government. 

There  are  but  few  men  in  this  community  who  can,  after  such  a 
short  residence  here,  show  such  a  large  connection  in  givat  business 
enterprises  as  C.  K.  Gamsou  can  ;  and  not  only  in  tliis  city  has  his 
influence  been  felt,  but  elsewhere.     He  i.-  onu  of  the  lariicst  owners 
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of  the  People's  Gas  Light  Compaiiy.  of  Chicago,  having  lakevx  itp 
the  business  in  its  infancy  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  discovering 
with  his  usual  sagacity  the  iiu'portant  future  of  the  enterprise,  and 
carrying  it  on  steadily  under  discouragements  which  would  have 
lisheartened  an  ordinary  man,  until  it  has  become  a  very  important 
company,  lighting  the  entire  west  side  of  the  city,  and  destined 
under  the  unexampled  growth  of  Chicago  to  become  the  most  valu- 
able business  investment  of  the  kind  in  this  country  outside  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gai-rison  is  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  and  is  a  man  of  very  large  fortune.  lie 
is  I'ecognized  by  his  co-woi'kers  in  great  business  enterprises  as  well 
as  by  all  who  know  him,  as- a  man  of  extraordinary  energy,  keenest 
foresight,  and  a  perseverance  which  appeciates  the  "svord  difficulty 
as  a  mere  incentive  to  greater  exertion.  He  abhors  debt,  and  a  dili- 
gent search  in  times  of  greatest  financial  disturbance  would  fail  to 
find  his  name  upon  the  street.  He  is  seldom,  if  ever,  known  to  be- 
come discouraged  in  any  business  matter  which  he  once  undertakes. 
Of  very  tenacious  memory,  warm  in  his  friendships,  charitable  and 
magnanimous  in  his  disposition,  very  abstemious  in  his  habits,  tol- 
erant and  conservative  in  his  opinions,  of  fine  social  quahties  and  ex- 
cellent conversational  powers,  his  record  in  the  past  is  one  of  which 
any  man  might  well  be  proud,  and  his  influence  in  the  future  can- 
not be  other  than  that  of  continued  benefit  to  any  community  in 
which  he  may  reside. 
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I^E.  HOMANS  was  born  in  the  town  of  Boston,  Massachu 
setts,  in  the  year  1807.  OAving  to  the  political  changes 
in  that  commonwealth  in  the  year  1812-13,  by  which  the 
federal  party  attained  the  ascendency,  Mr.  Romans,  senior,  by  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Madison,  removed  to  the  City  of  Washington,  where 
he  was  assigned  the  chief  clerkship  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  son  was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Washington,  wliich  were 
then  of  a  limited  character.  In  the  year  1823,  he  became  a  clerk  in 
a  bookstore  in  that  city,  and  a  partner  in  the  year  1829.  Tliis  bus- 
iness being  imsuccessful,  he  removed,  in  the  year  1833,  to  Balthnore, 
Md.,  and  entered  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  J.  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  & 
Brotliers,  then  the  leading  private  banking  house  of  that  city. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Homans  acquired  a  fondness  for  banking 
and  statistical  inquiry.  In  the  year  1846,  he  commenced  the  pubh- 
cation  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine  and  Statistical  Registe7\  a 
monthly  work  which  he  has  continued  to  tliis  day.  This  is  the  only 
work  that  embraces  a  consecutive  liistory  of  the  financial  movements 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years — a  period  full  of  highly  important 
events  in  the  commercial  and  financial  world. 

Weeks  and  months  before  the  financial  crash  of  1857,  this  maga- 
zine pointed  out  clearly  the  disasters  which  would  surely  follow  the 
expansion  of  the  summer  of  that  year.  In  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer^  of  wliich  he  was  the  financial  editor, 
during  the  years  1852-1861,  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  mercan- 
tile community  to  the  evils  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  year  1857. 
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Unfortimately,  the  greed  of  the  banks  for  larger  profits,  portended 
the  tendencies  of  the  day  for  overtrading  among  oiu-  merchants. 
The  loans  of  the  city  banks  were  largely  extended  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  when  a  conservative  policy  pointed  to  a  reduction  of  their 
loans.  Other  large  cities  followed  tliis  pernicious  example,  espe- 
cially among  the  banks  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  whose 
bank  paper  was  special  contract,  \videly  disseminated  in  the  west. 
It  was  discovered,  too  late,  that  the  volume  of  paper  money  was  far 
too  great  to  be  sustained  by  the  specie  reserve  of  Wall  street.  The 
whole  country  was  banking  upon  twelve  milhons  of  specie,  held  by 
the  New  York  City  banks,  and  when  the  south  and  west  called 
upon  their  Xew  York  correspondents  to  repay  the  deposits,  the  lat- 
ter were  unable  to  respond.  The  coUapse  followed,  as  was  pre- 
chcted,  and  the  conservative  bankers,  as  well  as  the  speculative,  were 
involved  in  a  bankruptcy,  from  which  many  never  recovered. 

In  the  year  1558,  Mr.  Homans  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wliich  position  he  held  until  the 
spring  of  1862. 

In  the  3^ear  18G3,  he  prepared  a  series  of  statistical  tables  relating 
to  the  mercantile  prices  of  commodities  in  the  Cit}'  of  New  York, 
during  the  forty  years,  1823-1862.  Tliis  was  the  first  (and  lias 
been  the  only)  attempt  to  embody,  in  a  small  compass,  the  coninicr- 
cial  changes  of  tliis  long  period,  as  indicated  l)y  the  market  retm-ns 
of  prices.  These  tabular  illustrations  form  al)0ut  one-third  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  conununicated  to 
Congress  in  December,  1863.  The  value  of  such  a  compilation  is 
enhanced  by  illustrations  of  the  changes  in  the  tariff  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  .yeai's. 

Mr.  Homans  has  devoted  liis  late*  years  to  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  luimerous  statistical  works,  to  illustrate  the  financial 
and  commercial  changes  of  the  day.     Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  A  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation,  a 
itatistieal  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  all  countries,  and  of  the  produc- 
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tion,  history  and  consumption  of  all  tho  staples  of  the  world.  This 
work  comprises  two  thousand  in»gcs,  double  column,  in  small  type, 
in  which  may  be  found  the  commercial  progress  of  each  of  the  At- 
lantic States. 

II.  A  History  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1094  to  1844,  by 
Francis,  continued  by  the  xVmerican  editor  to  the  year  1860.  A 
lilstory  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  necessaril}-  a  history  of  financial 
events  in  Em'ope  during  the  past  twenty  j'ears  ;  including  the  noted 
revulsions  of  1S47  and  Ibol ,  and  of  the  important  events  connected 
with  tlic  introduction  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  Pacific  states. 

III.  A  History  of  Banking  in  Em*ope,  by  Lawson,  In  this  elabor- 
ate work,  Mr.  Homans  has  contributed  additions,  which  render  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  American  reader. 

IV.  Tho  INIcrchants'  and  Bankers' Almanac,  issued  aimunlly;  a 
statistical  abstract  of  the  finances  and  commerce,  the  baid<ing  and 
coinage  of  the  country.  In  the  volume  for  1871,  appears  for  the 
first  time  a  statistical  view  of  the  annual  coinage  of  the  (•'•untry, 
trom  its  first  authorization  in  the  year  1794,  to  the  3'ear  1870.  Im- 
portant as  is  such  a  siu-vey,  it  has  never  been  communicated  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Buckle  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization,"  says : 
"  ^Vhoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  two  centimes,  must  be  aware  that  every  generation  demon- 
strates some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictable  which  the  preced- 
ing generation  had  declared  to  be  irregular  and  unpredictable ;  so 
that  the  marked  tendency  of  advancing  civihzation  is  to  strengthen 
om-  behef  in  the  univcrsahty  of  order  of  method,  and  of  law. 
*  *  *  It  becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree,  important  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral 
conduct  of  a  given  society  ;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions 
for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  materials  of  im- 
mense value." 
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Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  lullows  that  the  compilation  and 
pubheation  of  statistics,  relating  to  the  agricnltm*?!,  ^omroerci?.!  and 
financial  resom'ces  and  liistory  of  our  country,  sue  iir.for'.dr.i  to 
legislators,  and  to  the  common  people. 
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r^N  dwelling  upon  the  experiences  of  the  Chicago  Pioneers 
(^  we  are  but  tracing  the  history  of  Chicago.  Prominent 
in  the  list  of  those  that  have  helped  to  build  Chicago 
before  and  since  the  tire,  and  contributed  largely  towards  her  great- 
ness, stands  the  name  of  H.  H.  Honore,  which  will  ever  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonderful  city  of  Chicago.  Going  to  Chicago 
when  it  was  comparatively  a  village,  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  in   building  up  her  greatness. 

The  ancestors  of  ^Ir.  Honore,  as  the  name  would  indicatt\ 
were  Parisians.  About  the  year  1  71)0  his  grandfather,  John  A. 
Honore,  left  Paris,  his  native  city,  and  came  to  America,  settled 
first  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
then  n  very  small  village,  where  he  settled,  and  there  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  highly-educated  and  cultivated 
gentleman,  and  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  day. 

The  father  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Honore  was  born  in  Baltimore,  but 
in  his  eai'ly  childhood  came  with  his  parents  to  Louisville.  Early 
in  life  he  became  interested  in  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  own- 
ing the  first  steamboat  that  ran  between  these  cities,  and  for  many 
succeeding  years  was  largely  identified  in  steamboat  enterprisea 
as  an  owner. 

Being  the  only  successor  of  his  father,  John  A.  Honore,  he 
succeeded  him  in  mercantile  business,  Avhich  he  continued  for 
several  years,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  plantation  in  the  south- 
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cm  part  of  Kentucky,  -whicli  bo  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
Afterwards  he  resided  at  Hanover,  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  his  three  sons. 

Henry  Hamilton  Honoro  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1824.  His  childhood  was  spent  on  the  old 
homestead  place.  Afterwards  ho  attended  school  at  Louisville, 
and  then  at  Bowling  G-reen.  About  the  year  18-42  ho  entered 
Hanover  College,  remaining  three  years  pursuing  his  studies, 
then  returned  to  Louisville  and  there  married,  in  1846,  Miss  Carr, 
of  Oldham  County,  Kentucky,  daughter  of  John  Carr. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Honore  was  engaged  in  the  hardware 
trade  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  knov\Ti  as  a  shrewd,  ener- 
getic man  of  mucli  enterprise.  In  1854  he  w^as  attracted  to 
Chicago  by  the  great  commercial  advantages  that  the  place  of- 
fered, and  Avith  a  number  of  Kentuckians  moved  to  the  new  city 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. When  ^\r.  Honoro  first,  arrived  in  Chicago  he,  like  other 
Kentuckians,  launched  into  largo  speculations  in  real  estate,  and 
represented  the  company  in  the  firm  of  vSharp,  Smith  &  Co.-  In 
a  short  time,  however,  Sharp  retired  and  the  firm  became  Honore, 
Bradley  &  Co.,  and  afterward  H.  H.  Honore  &  Co.  1  ho  panic 
of  1857  came,  and  during  the  extraordinary  tightness  of  the  money 
market  that  succeeded  the  panic  Mr.  Honore  displayed  his  indom- 
itable pluck  in  straitened  circumstances,  as  he  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing his  real  estate  during  the  hard  times,  and  when  business  im- 
proved and  property  advanced  in  value  was  a  wealthy  man. 

He  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  real 
estate,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  citizens  to  have  done  as  much 
or  more  than  any  one  else  for  the  prosperity  and  building  up  of 
the  stricken  Queen  City  of  tho  West  both  before  and  after  the 
calamity  by  fire. 

\\'Iien  tho  great  fire  of  1871  struck  i\Ir.  Honore,  sweeping 
.iway  the  work  of  years  in  a  few  short  hours,  he  proved  equal 
to  the  occasion,  as  before  two  days  had  elapsed  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  Cleveland  for  the  stone  with  which  he  built  the  blocks 
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of  buildings  known  a.s  tlic  llonorc  lUocks,  and  now  Icasr-d  by  tlio 
Government  for  tlie  use  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  'SI  v. 
Honore's  buiMings,  erectt-d  on  over  one  tbousaiid  and  thirty  fi;et 
of  frontage  within  nine  montlis  after  the  tire,  are  the  mo?,t  mag- 
nitieent  in  the  eity.  It  was  such  men  as  Henry  II.  lionore  and 
Potter  Palmer,  his  son-in-law,  that  cheered  the  people  of  Chicago 
through  the  terrible  business  prostration  that  followed  the  fire  of 
1871. 

He  is  politically  a  Democrat,  and  altliougli  often  solicited  to 
be  nominated  for  office  has  always  declined.  Mr.  Honore's  fam- 
ily consists  of  his  wife,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Bertha,  is 
the  wife  of  Potter  Palmer,  a  leading  business  man  of  Chicago  ; 
and  is  a  lady  of  extensive  acquirements,  fascinating  and  beautiful. 
The  second  daughter,  Ida  Maria,  is  noAv  the  wife  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Frederick  Grant,  eldest  son  of  President  U.  >S,  Grant. 
She  is  elegant  talented,  and  accomplished,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  her  resident  city,  whce  she  is  admired  and  beloved. 

The  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Honore  is  situated  on  Vinccn- 
nes  avenuo  and  Forty-seventh  street,  Ijounded  on  the  south  by 
Forty-seventh  street,  on  the  east  l)v  Vincennes  avenue,  on  which 
the  house  fronts,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Grand  Boulevard.  1  he 
grounds  around  the  house  are  very  tastefully  laid  out  in  garden 
plots  and  ornamented  with  statuary.  The  house  and  grounds  aro 
Avithin  three  or  four  blocks  of  South  Park,  a  handsome  public 
resort,  containing  between  four  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  drives,  and  walks.  It  is  also  only  a 
short  distance  from  Lincoln  Park,  a  very  favorite  resort  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake. 

rhe  late  marriage  ceremony  of  Miss  Ida  Maria  Hon  ore  and 
Colonel  Grant  was  performed  at  the  bride's  paternal  home,  at- 
tended by  many  distinguished  guests,  representing  wealth, 
beauty,  and  fashion.  The  form  of  marriage  ceremony  used  for 
the  occasion  was  that  in  use  by  the  ''  (  hurch  of  the  Disciples," 
the  parents  belonging  to  that  church.  ]\Ir.  Honore  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  and  larfftlv  identified  with  its  commercial  nros- 
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pcritj.  He  is  recognized  bj  his  co-workers  in  great  business 
enterprises,  as  well  as  all  who  know  him,  as  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary energy,  keen  foresight,  and  a  perseverance  that  appreciates 
the  word  dijJiciiUi/  as  a  notice  of  the  necessity  of  exertiim, 
warm  in  friendship,  tolerant  in  opinion,  of  fine  social  qualities 
and  conversational  powers,  and  a  remarkable  force  of  character, 
with  ample  means  and  a  willingness  to  do  good  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  joined  to  an  enlightened  and  progressive  estimation,  H. 
li.  Ilonore  is  a  citizen  who  would  honor  any  country. 


CHARLES  CLAREjSTCE  HUIsTTLET. 


WJ^ 


y;ilARLES  CLARENCE  HUNTLEY,  the  subject  of  this 
skctcli,  was  born  in  EHicottsville,  Cattaraugus  County,  N. 
Y,,  in  1844.  Two  years  later  his  parents  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, and  founded  the  township  which  now  bears  the  family  name. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Huntleys  were  not  in  poor  circumstances ;  yet 
they  discouraged  from  the  first  boyhood  days  of  their  son  any  incli- 
nation upon  his  part  to  seek  absolute  freedom  from  a  share  of  the 
ordinar}^  labors  and  duties  whi(;h  the  household  required.  As 
young  Huntley  grew  in  years,  his  active  disposition  revealed  itself, 
and  he  longed  to  escape  the  restraints  which  liis  quiet  home  imposed 
upon  him.  Fully  determined  to  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life 
upon  his  own  responsibihty,  he  made  known  his  intentions  to  liis 
father,  and  begged  that  the  latter  would  permit  of  his  leaving  the 
parental  roof.  The  aspirations  of  the  youth  did  not  at  first  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  elder  Huntley,  neither  did  the  mother  ap- 
preciate the  argiunents  advanced  by  her  son  in  reference  to  his  im- 
mediate futm-e  projects.  They  thouglit  liim  too  young  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  without  additional  counsel  of  their  own,  and  did  not 
ftiil  to  express  their  fear  that  they  were  acting  unwisely  when  at 
length,  after  persistent  and  earnest  appeals,  they  yielded  consent  to 
his  wishes.  It  was  arranged,  however,  that  he  should  fu-st  enter  tlie 
Chicago  University,  and  it  was  at  this  institution  that  lie  received 
his  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  in  the  IGth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  and  served  in  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  then  mider  the 
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command  of  Burnside.  He  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  KjQoxville, 
and,  as  a  rewaid  lor  his  heroic  conduct,  exhibited  in  several  instances 
before  the  enemy 's  works,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaiiit-y.  Soon 
after  this  event,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war,  while  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  at  Jones\alle,  Tennessee.  His  capture,  however,  was  not 
easily  aliected,  and  it  was  not  until  he  and  his  few  companions  had 
become  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the  column,  and  smrounded 
by  a  greatly  superior  force,  that  they  ceased  to  oifer  resistance. 
The  captive  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Richmond,  and  assigned 
quarters  in  the  Libby  Prison.  Here  he  was  held  for  five  months, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  sent  to  Macon,  Ga.,  thence  to 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  lastly  to  Columbia.  While  at  the 
latter  place  he  attempted  to  escape;  but  bloodhounds  were  put 
upon  his  track,  and  he  was  again  captm'ed.  In  December,  ISG-i, 
after  an  experience  of  eleven  months  of  prison  hfe,  his  exchange 
was  effected.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  went  to  California  to  join  his  parents,  who  had  gone  thither  to 
regain  failing  health.  While  here  he  heard  of  the  wonderful  gold 
discoveries  in  Montana,  and  without  hesitation  resolved  to  visit  this 
famous  locality.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trip  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  filling  two  large  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  with 
teas  and  tobacco,  and  proceeding  ^\^th  the  same  to  the  gold  fields. 
The  commodities  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  and  Huntley  had  the 
satisfaction  of  placing  in  his  pocket  a  good  r.'uud  sum  as  ])rt)tits. 
He  made  his  headquarters  for  the  most  part  at  Helena,  :uul  it  was 
while  on  one  of  his  visits  at  tliis  place  that  he  took  steps  to  establish 
a  stai^c  line  between  it  and  Fort  Benton.  Having  succeeded  in  his 
imdertaking,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  was  successful  in 
obtaining  several  large  mail  contracts  for  the  territories.  He  then 
returned  to  Helena,  and  ut  owvv  iiiadc  arrangements  for  establisliiiig 
various  stage  routes  between  important  points  in  Montana,  the  most 
noted  of  wliich  is  the  Helena  and  Fort  Abercrombie  hue.  These 
enterprises  were  by  no  means  free  from  difiiculties  and  dangers ; 
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und  unwilliii<;-  himself  to  hazard  the  liv.es  ol"  the  iiicti  in  his  employ, 
without  a  disphiy  of  corn-age  on  his  own  part,  it  wa^,  his  practice 
when  opening  a  new  route  to  scat  himself  ujmmi  the  l.ux  with  the; 
driver,  and  share  with  him  all  the  perils  <.f  the  journey.  Not  unfre- 
quently  did  it  occur  that  they  were  made  the  target  for  the  hi  diets 
and  arrows  of  hostile  Indians.  And  the  record  of  Huntley  shows 
that  no  less  than  eight  of  his  men  were  killed  during  the  first  year 
of  his  arduous  undertaking.  Mr.  Huntley  still  remains  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  at  the  present  time  can  point  Avith  pride  to  2,000  miles  of 
mail  route  under  his  control  in  the  territories.  Aside  from  the 
merit  of  individual  enterprise,  wliich  can  be  justly  claimed  by  ]\Ir. 
Huntley,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  his  services  in  the  far  west 
entitle  him  to  take  first  rank  with  our  public  benelactors.  Each 
day  reveals  more  clearly  the  importance  of  regular  and  connected 
mail  transit  in  our  territories,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  pioneer  efibrts  of  Mr.  Huntley  in  this  direction  will  l)e 
still  more  highly  prized  by  the  Government,  and  the  whole  terri- 
torial population.  The  unprecedented  progress  of  the  great  west 
within  the  last  decade  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
a  few  daring  spu-its ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  claim  that  Mr.  Huntley, 
by  indefatigable  efforts  in  liis  special  field  of  labor,  has  contributed 
largely  towards  its  prosperous  devel()j)nient.  Suthce  it  to  say  that 
Mr.  Himtley's  work  has  been  appreciated,  and  he  has  been  well 
recompensed  for  his  labors.  He  commenced  life  with  comparatively 
notliing,  and  although  quite  young,  has  already  amassed  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  promises  well  for  greater  work  in  proportion  to  greater 
wealth  in  the  future. 


va:n   n.  niGGi^^s. 


(;'':^0>ICHARD  HIGGrsS  T\-as  the  first  paternal  ancestor  of 
"p^^i^t'  Judge  Van  nig,i;-iiis  whose  record  is  known.  He  came 
^<J^^  to  America  from  Knghmd  about  the  year  1G33,  and 
settled  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  His  grandfather,  David 
Higgins,  lived  in  Auburn,  New  York,  and  died  there  in  1>27. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  son  of  David  and  Eunice 
(Sackett)  Higgins,  and  was  born  in  Perry,  Genesee  County,  Ncav 
York,  February  20,  1821.  In  1847  he  Avas  married  to  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Alexander,  nee  Morse. 

Judge  Van  Higgins  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  bar.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1837,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Iroquois  County,  111.,  and  removed  to  Galena, 
111.,  in  ISir),  where  he  practiced  law  in  company  Avith  Judge 
Scott  until  l>5o  ;  he  then  returned  to  Chicago  and  has  since  re- 
sided in  that  city.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  State  Legislature,  and  the  following  spring  was  chosen  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court. 

In  personal  ajipearance  Mr.  Higgins  has  a  fine  judicial  ap- 
pearance ;  tall,  well-formed,  and  of  commanding  figure.  His 
eyes  are  light  blue  and  deep  set,  his  forehead  regular,  hair  tinged 
with  gray,  and  his  mouth  compressed  and  secretive.  The  ability 
of  Mr.  Higgins  as  a  lawyer  is  not  questioned.  Before  he  was 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  his  practice  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  lucrative  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Since  that  time  he 
has  not  been  so  much  occuviiod  in  liis  profession.  He  has  a  very 
extended  private  interest  of  his  own  to  attend  to.     He  is  a  theo- 
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rctical  as  well  as  a  practical  mechanician,  is  an  inventor  of  no 
mean  rank,  having  received  several  patents  on  original  discover- 
ies and  improvements  ;  indeed  his  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
any  new  piece  of  mechanism  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  practical 
mechanic  in  the  work.  Whether  he  excels  more  as  a  lawyer  or 
inventor  may  be  a  question.  Judge  Higgins  as  a  man  is  highly 
respected,  and  the  possessor  of  many  substantial  qualities,  both  of 
head  and  heart. 


SILAS  C.  nii:KRING. 

f^ROMINENT  among  those  who  have  earned  the  enviable 
■  and  siijnificant  distinction  of  beino:  known  as  "  self-made 
met  I,"  must  be  placed  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  career 
has  been  throughout,  life  a  notable  one.  lie  lias  achieved 
reputation  unaided  by  wealth  and  intiuonce,  but  bj  dint  of  native 
talent  and  ingenuity  seconding  energy  and  hard  labor.  And  this 
fame,  at  once  deserving  and  honorable,  has  not  been  won  on  the 
battle-field  or  in  politic:^,  but  in  the  pursuits  of  one  of  those  indus- 
trial arts  which  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefits  upon  mankind, 
because  the  most  endunng.  The  name  of  Silas  C.  Herring  must 
always  be  remembered  with  respect  by  the  mercantile  community  of 
this  country ;  for  this  distinguished  manufacturer,  by  his  single  in- 
vention of  an  iron  safe,  which  neither  fire  nor  the  tools  of  a  burglar 
can  penetrate,  gave  to  every  person  possessed  of  valuables  the  same 
security  from  loss  by  accident  or  crime,  that  the  lamp  invented  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  gave  to  the  lives  of  miners. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  exaggerating  the  claims  of  Mr.  Herring  upon 
public  1  ecognition  to  rank  him  among  those  who  are  known  as  ben- 
efactors of  society.  But  whether  or  not  we  can  so  rank  him,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  his  life  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  Americans,  and  is,  therefore,  full  worthy  of  record. 

Silas  C.  Herring  is  the  grandson  of  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who  attested  his  devotion  to  the  then  embryo  republic  by 
forming  part  of  the  little  band  of  braves  which  fought  the  British 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Ilill.  Mr.  Herring  himself  was  born 
at  Shiewsbury,  Eutland  county,  \orniont,  on  the  Tth  of  September, 
'SOo      It  nnist  be  remiu-kcd  heie.  however,  that  hi-  parents  wp)'" 
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not  natives  of  Yennont.  His  father,  acrandfather  and  great-sri-and 
father  were  all  born  at  Dedhatn,  Mass.,  hence  lie  can,  if  so  disposed, 
justly  claim  the  cradle  of  the  Pilgrims  as  his  State.  And  he  can  all 
the  more  justly  make  this  claim,  because  his  years  were  few  in  Yer- 
mont.  When  only,  of  the  age  of  five,  his  parents  removed  from  the 
Green  Mountain  State  to  Brookfield,  Mass.,  the  place  of  his  moth- 
er's nativity,  where  they  settled  on  a  farm.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  spending  his  days  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  farmer,  as  soon  as  he  had  grown  old  enough  to  render  as- 
sistance to  his  father.  The  summer  and  autumn  months  were  passed 
in  labor,  but  when  the  frosts  of  winter  had  killed  vegetation,  and 
the  snows  covered  the  life  lying  dormant  beneath  the  earth,  he  laid 
aside  the  plough  for  the  §chool-book  and  made  the  bleak  weeks 
cheerful  by  iipproring  his  mind.  At  this  time  the  educational  re- 
sources of  Massachusetts,  though  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  other 
States,  were  far  inferior  to  what  they  now  are.  It  consequently  fol- 
lows that  much  of  Mr.  Herring's  employment  in  his  early  days  was 
unaided  by  teachers,  but  was  the  voluntary  occupation  of  a  lad 
keenly  alive  to  tlie  importance  of  mental  training,  and  anxious  to 
become  proficient  in  the  various  branches  of  education. 

When  the  day  came  for  him  to  go  fortli  from  the  parental  home 
into  the  world,  there  to  seek  his  fortune,  Mr.  Herring  was  not  alto- 
gether unprepared.  He  had  acquired  a  fair  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
this,  united  with  a  hopeful  self-reliance,  was  a  promise,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  his  ]ierseverance  and  unremitting  labors  finally  made 
good.  He  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  old  homestead,  and  with  a  full  heart  and  a  strong 
will  started  on  the  real  journey  of  his  life.  An  uncle  of  his  resided 
in  Albany — a  merchant  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and  prod- 
uce business  in  the  then  ]iili]>utian  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Entering  the  store  of  this  relative  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk, 
he  for  six  years  served  him  faithfully  and  energetically.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period  of  time  his  uncle,  in  appreciation  of  his  fidelity 
and  integrity,  adviinced  liini  the  -«um  of  three  thousand  dollars  with 
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wliicli  to  ])Ci2:iii  business  on  his  own  account.  In  co-partnership  with 
one  Mr.  Gou^h,  he  engaged  in  the  lottery  and  excliange  business, 
in  whicli  he  was  very  successful,  saving  in  a  few  years  some  ten 
tliousund  dollars  witli  wlii(,'h  he  moved  to  tiiu  city  of  New  York, 
having  decided  upon  jjursuing  some  other  calHng  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes. 

It  was  dunng  the  winter  of  183:lr-5  that  the  firm  of  Herring  & 
Greene  opened  a  wholesale  grocery  establishment  in  i^ew  York. 
Their  capital  amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  for 
some  months  their  business  prospered  welL  In  December  of  1835, 
however,  the  memorable  fire  destroyed  their  store,  but  as  they  were 
insured  they  would  have  suffered  comparatively  little  loss  had  not 
the  insurance  companies  failed  to  meet  their  liabilities  and  gone  into 
bankruptc}'.  The  young  firm,  however,  stood  well  with  the  mercan- 
tile community,  and  as  their  credit  was  good  it  was  not  long  befoi*e 
they  were  again  embarked  in  business.  On  their  resumption  they 
took  in  a  third  partner,  and  the  three  men  worked  energetically 
until  the  commercial  crisis  of  1  37,  when  they,  with  many  others, 
failed.  Every  dollar  they  possessed  was  given  up  to  their  ci'editors, 
so  that  after  a  settlement  had  been  effected,  Mr.  Herring  found 
himself  once  more  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as  poor  as  when  he  em- 
barked in  life. 

The  old  saying,  that  "  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good," 
s  singularly  applicable  in  Mr.  Herring's  case.  What  appeared  to 
him  an  irreparable  misfortune  when  he  failed,  was  really  the  event 
which  made  possible  his  present  reputation  and  aftlucnce.  AVe  have 
all  heard  of  the  California  miner  who  was  the  "  most  milucky  man 
in  the  diggings."  He  had  spent  months  in  searching  for  gold, 
and  precious  little  of  the  precious  metal  could  he  find.  At  length 
he  decided  npon  abandoning  mining  and  turning  his  attention  to 
agriculture.  He  settled  upon  a  piece  of  land  and  began  farming. 
Needing  water,  he  started  to  dig  a  well  and  the  old  luck  attended 
him.  Not  a  drop  of  water  could  be  found,  but  he  did  find  one  of 
the  richest  veins  of  gold  in  the  State.     HI  luck  made  Mr.  Herring 
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abandon  the  grocery  business,  and  seldom  before  has  ill  luck  in  any- 
thing: benefited  a  man  as  it  did  him.  Three  years  were  passed  in 
sharp  struggles  with  adverse  fortunes,  wlien  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  settled  the  question  of  the  future. 

For  many  years  prior  to  18i0,  mercantile  men  had  sought  in  vain 
for  some  material  which,  constructed  into  boxes  or  chests,  would 
secure  their  valuables  from  destruction  by  fire.  The  want  was  a  very 
serious  one  and  had  occasioned  severe  losses,  besides  ruining  more 
than  one  unfortunate  man.  In  1840  what  were  known  as  fire-chests 
were  nothing  more  than  iron  boxes  lined  with  wood  !  It  may  a}> 
pear  laughable  that  such  a  combustible  material  should  have  been 
used  as  a  protection  against  fire,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
wood  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  as  it  was  always  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  it  was  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Never- 
theless, wood-filled  chests  gave  but  poor  satisfaction.  If  they  could 
be  got  at  before  they  became  too  hot,  their  contents  were  preserved, 
but  if  the  fire  enveloped  a  building  and  prevented  access  to  them, 
they  were  as  little  protection  to  valuables  as  if  they  had  been  so 
much  paper.  The  first  real  improvement  was  made  when  Mr. 
Wilder  began  the  manufacture  of  safes  lined  with  plaster  of  Pans. 

"  The  storv  of  the  origin  of  this  plan  of  '  fire-proofing'  is  a  little 
romantic,"  says  a  pamphlet  before  us,  containing  a  history  of  "Her- 
ring's Patent  Champion  Safes."  "  It  is  said  that  an  industrious  me- 
chanic was  one  day  engaged  in  making  moulds  or  casts  with  plaster 
of  Paris.  Having  finished  his  labors,  he  was  preparing  to  wash  up, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  attempted  to  heat  some  water  in  a  kettle  in 
which  he  had  mixed  hia  calcined  plaster.  After  stirring  his  fii-e  im- 
patiently on  several  occasions,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
water  did  not  warm  up  with  its  accustomed  rapidity,  and  a  further 
inspection  showed  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  retained  the  debris  of 
his  plaster-mixings.  About  the  same  time  an  old  and  well-known 
type  founder  of  this  city,  (New  York,)  now  deceased,  but  whose  sons 
are  still  prominent  as  his  successors,  had  noticed  and  remarked  the 
non-conducting  power  of  plaster  of  Paris  when  mixed  with  water, 
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as  he  was  constantly  using  it  in  liis  business,  and  had  actmilly  con- 
structed or  lined  a  safe  witii  this  tire-proof  composition  as  a  protec- 
tion for  valuables  in  his  possession."  Tliis  safe,  the  first  one  ever 
filled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  made  nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  lujw 
n  Mr,  Herring's  store  in  New  York. 

In  1840  there  was  a  great  trial  of  safes  at  Coffee-house  Slip,  foot 
of  Wall  street  in  New  York,  the  origin  of  it  being  a  challenge  from 
the  manufacturer  of  the  newly-introduced  Salamander  Safe.  All 
the  leading  fire-proof  chests  then  mad  ewere  subjected  to  the  test,  and 
all  were  destroyed,  save  the  Salamander,  which  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeaJ  successfully.  Mr.  Herring  was  a  witness  to  this  trial, 
and  he  resolved  to  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  safes, 
perceiving,  with  intuition,  that  it  was  one  capable  of  indefinite  en- 
largement, and  that  the  safes  themselves  were  open  to  vast  improve- 
ments, if  thought  and  study  as  well  as  energy  and  perseverance  were 
devoted  to  them.  He  had  previously  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Enos  Wilder,  tJ'e  owner  of  the  patent  for  tlie  Salamander  Safes, 
and  this  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  manufiicturing  them,  ob- 
serving Mr.  Herring's  enterprise  and  general  business  capacity,  in- 
vited him  to  become  the  agent  in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of 
the  Salamander. 

Accepting  the  offer,  Mr.  Herring  in  ISii  began  business.  At 
fii-st  his  sales  were  few,  but  with  that  shrewdness  and  tact  which 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  man  throughout  life,  he  deliberately 
lost  money  for  a  time,  with  a  view  of  great  profits  in  the  future. 
All,  or  nearly  all  the  commissions  he  received  as  agent  for  "Wilder's 
patent,  he  expended  in  advertising,  and  "  Herring's  column"  in  the 
newspapers  became  a  household  word.  He  furthermore  placed  his 
safes  in  many  of  the  principal  hotels,  giving  the  use  of  them  free  of 
charge.  As  is  always  the  case,  his  energy  resulted  favorably  to  him. 
In  1844,  three  years  after  he  entered  into  the  business,  he  ceased 
holding  the  position  of  an  agent,  having  then  purchased  the  sole 
right  to  manufacture  the  safes,  paying  Mr.  Wilder  a  royalty  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 
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It  is  interestins;  to  note  the  progress  of  Mr.  Herrinor's  business. 
In  1841  his  lirst  stock  of  safes  was  contained  "in  a  httle  room  not 
more  than  twenty  by  forty  feet,  and  though  prices  then  only  ranged 
from  $40  to  $250,  the  sales  of  safes  were  very  slow.  Shortly  after- 
ward tlie  entire  building,  in  which  was  the  first  sales-room,  was 
turned  into  a  manufactory.  The  basement  was  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  or  forging-roora,  and  filing-room.  The  first  floor  was  the  sales 
and  paint-room.  The  two  upper  stories  were  occupied  by  the  iron 
workers,  who  cut  the  iron,  framed  the  safes,  and  by  the  one  solitary 
locksmith,  who  could  furnish  all  the  locks  as  fast  as  the  safes  were 
ready  for  them.  This  diminutive  manufactory  was  situated  on  the 
comer  of  Water  and  De  Peyster  streets,  and  it  is  related  of  Mr. 
Herring  that  when  night  came  "  he  would  put  on  his  overalls  and 
paint  the  safes  himself." 

Time  passed,  during  which  Mr.  Herring  was  unremitting  in  his 
endeavor  to  remove  the  many  imperfections  which  existed  in  the 
Wilder  safes.  He  studied  and  experimented  until  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  safe  which  he  felt  convinced  was  superior  to  anything 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Then  it  was  that  he  sent  out 
a  challenge  to  all  the  safe  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  test  their 
safes  with  his.  Gaylor,  Delano,  Franklin,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Scott, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  the  other  principal  safe-makers  of  the  day,  and 
they  took  up  the  challenge.  A  great  trial  was  had  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  street,  where  an  immense  brick  furnace  was  constructed,  into 
which  the  several  safes  were  placed  and  subjected  for  many  hours  to 
the  heat  of  a  raging  tire.  One  by  one  the  rival  safes  yielded  to  the 
intense  heat,  but  the  Wilder  safe  resisted  the  flames  to  the  last,  and 
when  it  was  opened  its  contents  were  found  uuinjured.  As  Mr. 
Herring  had  advertised  his  challenge  extensively,  the  notoriety  thus 
given  the  matter  had  awakened  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  i)ublic  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  signal 
success  was  announced  in  almost  every  paper  in  the  country,  thereby 
benefiting  his  business  materially.  Mr.  Herring  had  a  large  pic- 
ture made   representing  the  tria'  scene,  in  which  he  had  Horace 
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Greeley,  in  his  white  coat,  painted  in  tlie  foreground.  This  picture 
was  for  many  yeai*s  used  as  a  sij^n  for  his  warehouse.  The  great 
tires  of  1845,  however,  did  more  to  cstabhsh  the  reputation  of  his 
safes  than  anything  else.  "  When,"  says  a  writer,  "  old-tashioned 
tire-proof  securities  proved  false  to  their  profession,  and  even  solid 
vaults  of  stone  and  brick  yielded  to  the  fiery  adversary,  the  Herring 
Salamander  won  its  first  laurels,  and  was  accepted  by  the  commu- 
nity as  the  '  coming  safe,'  and  stepped  into  the  position  it  has  since 
so  well  retained  as  '  the  best  security  from  fire  now  known.'  " 

After  some  time  passed  in  the  building  already  described,  Mr. 
Hemng  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  his  busi- 
ness, to  move  his  manufactory  to  a  large  building  in  Washington 
street,  where  he  gave  employment  to  twenty  men.  In  1849  a  sec- 
ond move  was  found  necessary,  and  he  erected  his  present  factory 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  located  at  the 
junction  of  Ninth  avenue  with  Hudson  street  and  extends  from 
Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth  streets.  The  building  covers  a  frontage 
of  two  hundred  feet  on  Hudson  street,  is  five  stories  in  height,  with 
a  basement,  occupies  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and,  with  the  site,  cost 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Each  floor  is  di- 
vided into  compartments  for  work  of  a  special  kind,  "  the  second 
floor  being  appropriated  more  especially  f  »r  the  construction  of 
burglar-proof  safes,  wliile  the  ordinary  fire-proofs  are  made  princi- 
pally on  the  fourth  floor,  and  the  locks  and  vaults  and  vault  doors 
on  the  fifth  floor.  The  engine  that  propels  the  machinery  is  in  the 
basement,  where  are  also  the  kilns,  and  a  shear,  operated  by  steam, 
for  cutting  boiler  plates.  Here  the  bar  and  plate  iron  are  stored 
and  the  japanning  is  executed.  The  first  fioor  is  divided  into  rooms 
for  filling,  for  painting,  the  oflSces,  and  a  wareroom  for  finished  safes. 
The  cabinet  work  is  executed  in  an  adjacent  four-story  building,  and 
the  foundry  work  in  a  distinct  establishment,  at  740  Greenwich  St." 
In  addition  to  this  manufactory,  there  is  a  large  factory  and  store 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  in  Chicago.  One  would  suppose  that 
these  accomniodatiouo  are  ample  for  all  ^uirposos,  but  the  contrary  is 
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really  the  case.  So  rapidly  has  Mr,  Herring's  business  increased, 
and  so  steadily  is  it  increasing  that  the  present  resources  have  been 
found  too  limited.  His  firm  have  consequently  purchased  thirty- 
four  lots,  fronting  on  the  Eleventh  avenue,  between  Tvt^entieth  and 
Twenty-fii*st  streets,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  view  to 
building  thereon. 

The  contrast  between  the  business  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Her- 
ring and  that  carried  on  by  him  when  he  moved  to  Washington 
street,  will  be  shown  in  the  number  of  men  in  his  employ  now  and 
then.  In  1849  twenty  men  composed  his  entire  force.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing,  his  firm  furnishes  work  to  not  less  than  five  hundred 
men  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  1845 
a  safe  costing  five  hundred  dollars  was  thought*  a  wonder ;  to-day 
Mr.  Herring  constructs  safes  or  vaults  costing  fifty  thousand  dollars 
each. 

Mr.  Herring's  career  is  so  associated  with  the  history  of  fire-proof 
safes  in  this  country,  that  the  narration  of  the  one  may  be  regarded 
as  the  record  of  the  other.  He  continued  manufacturing  under  the 
Wilder  patent  until  1852,  when  he  ceased,  having  paid  Mr,  Wilder 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  royalty  in  four  years. 
The  circumstance  which  led  him  to  the  change  is  interesting.  In 
May,  1850,  Mr,  Spear,  a  chemist  of  Philadelphia,  discovered  that  car- 
bonated chalk,  a  residuum  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  water,  was 
sui)erior  to  any  other  substance  then  known  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  a  resistant  of  fire.  This  composition  he  submitted  to  Mr. 
Herring,  who  at  once  engaged  in 'experiments  with  it,  and  becoming 
satisfied  that  it  indeed  possessed  all  the  qualities  claimed  for  it, 
paid  Mr.  Spear  a  large  sum  in  cash  for  the  secret,  the  condition 
being  that  the  patent  was  to  be  taken  out  in  his  (Herring's)  own 
name.  This  was  done,  and  in  1851,  having  manufactured  a  safe 
in  which  the  new  composition  was  used,  Mr.  Herring  took  it  to  the 
London  E.xhibition  of  that  year  and  challenged  all  the  European 
manufacturers  to  a  trial  by  fire.  No  maker  ventured  to  compete 
with  him.     Mr.  Herring  then  claimed  that  his  safe  was  the  best 
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protection  ai;ainst  burglars  manutactured,  and  to  prove  his  assertion, 
placed  one  tliousund  dollars  in  the  drawer  and  announced  that  any 
person  who  could  open  the  safe  and  get  at  the  drawer  could  have 
the  money ;  and  he  gave  experimenters  the  liberty  of  using  keys  or 
not  as  suited  them  best.  Mr.  Herring  then  started  for  Paris,  re- 
nKiincd  there  nearly  one  month,  and  on  his  return  found  that  his 
safe  was  still  locked  and  the  money  secure  in  the  drawer,  having 
delied  every  effort  to  open  it. 

The  celebrity  attained  by  "Herring's  Patent  "  or  "  Champion  " 
Safe  is  siicli  that  there  is  nt)t  a  merchant  in  the  country  unfamiliar 
with  its  merits.  Many  years  were  devoted  by  Mr.  Herring  to  its 
im])rovement,  until  to-day  it  is  pnjbably  as  perfect  as  human  skill 
can  make  it.  Not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  Herring  Safes 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold,  and  such  is  the  public  confidence 
in  tliL'm  that  the  demand  for  them  increases  daily.  Their  value  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  numerous  fires,  among  which  we  may 
name  the  great  conflagration  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  every  one 
of  Mr.  Herring's  Safes  preserved  its  contents  uninjured,  although 
subjected  for  several  days  to  a  heat  of  unprecedented  intensity.  It 
is  this  absolute  security  against  loss  which  has  given  these  safes  their 
pre-eminence  above  all  others  manufactured,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe.  Numerous  medals  and  diplomas  attest  the 
value  which  impartial  judges,  appointed  by  industrial  societies,  place 
upon  the  "Herring  Champion  Safe."  xit  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1S51  it  was  awarded  a  medal ;  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry 
of  All  Nations,  held  at  New  York  in  1853,  it  took  the  first  prize. 
At  the  Exposition  Universelle,  held  at  Paris  in  1807,  Mr.  Herring's 
Safe  was  also  awarded  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  the  judges  thereby 
indicating  his  as  the  best  on  exhibition. 

Heretofore  we  have  referred  to  fire-proof  safes  exclusively.  There 
is,  however,  another  description  of  safes  which  have  of  late  become 
especially  prominent.  "We  refer  to  the  celebrated  Burglar-proof 
Sales,  Vaults  and  Chests,  in  the  manufocture  of  which,  Mr.  Her- 
ring s  firm  are  without  a  rival  in  the  world.     The  subject  of  this 
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Bketch  has  spent  much  time  in  solving  the  problem  whether  a  safe 
could  not  be  made  absolutely  invulnerable  to  all  the  appliances 
known  to  burglars,  and  the  solution  was  finally  made.  In  Sussex 
Cuiuity,  i^ew  Jersey,  there  is  found  large  qua::tities  of  Franklinite 
ore,  from  which  is  manufactured  a  material  possessing  peculiar 
qualities.  It  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  aud  is  as  hard  as  the  finest 
tempered  steel,  and  marks  glass  with  the  facility  of  a  diamond. 
"With  much  ingenuity  this  composition  is  so  interwoven  with  wrought 
iron  rods  that  while  it  may  be  bent  by  repeated  blows  it  cannot  be 
broken,  and  as  one  metal  is  harder  than  the  other  in  attempting  to 
drill  through  them,  the  tools  used  will  naturally  pierce  the  soft  metal 
faster  than  the  hard  one,  and  will  necessarily  have  their  points  de- 
stroyed by  working  sideways.  A  writer  on  the  subject  says  of  these 
safes :  "  A  first-class  Banker's  Chest,  as  constructed  by  this  firm, 
consists  of  three  casings,  one  of  wrought  iron  with  angle  corners,  a 
casing  of  patent  "  high  and  low  steel  welded,"  being  Bessemer  soft 
steel  and  hard  cast-steel  combined — drill  proof  and  sledge  proof — a 
casing  of  patent  crystallized  iron,  (known  as  the  Patent  Franklinite,) 
two  inches  thick,  with  wrought  iron  rods  cast  through  it  and  pro- 
jecting rivets  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  entire  thickness  is  three  and 
one-fourth  inches.  Such  a  safe,"  he  adds,  "  will  not  only  overcome 
any  drill  or  cutting  tool,  but  is  also  a  resistant  against  sledging  or 
battering,  which  has  been  the  weak  point  in  safes  in  which  hardened 
metal  has  found  an  integral  part.  These  safes  are  also  secured  by 
combination  locks,  of  which  the  best  form  is  the  double  lock,  being 
two  complete  locks  in  one,  or,  in  other  words,  it  has  two  knobs  and 
two  dials,  both  of  which  can  be  set  on  entirely  difl'erent  combinations, 
and  either  one  will  open  the  lock  or  throw  back  the  bolt  independent 
of  the  other." 

Xo  other  manufacturer  in  the  world  has  the  right  to  make  these 
safes,  because  tlie  exciluslve  use  of  the  Franklinite  or  crystallized  iron 
and  the  patent  '•  high  and  low  steel  welded"  is  secured  to  Mr.  Her- 
ring's firm  by  letters  patent,  and  it  is  the  use  of  these  metals  that 
BBCures  the  safes  against   the   attacks  of  burglars.      Practical   ex- 
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perience  has  demonstrated  their  extraoiKliiiary  strength.  At  the 
I'aris  Exposition  a  test  was  made  of  the  rehitive  power  of  resistance 
of  the  llerriMir  Bur';lar-i)roof  Safe  and  a  Cliatwo(jd  Safe — the  latter 
beini;  regarded  the  best  nuule  in  Eurui»e.  The  Cliatwood  safe  liad 
been  made  s[)cciaily  f<>r  the  te.-t  of  i^tJUU  which  the  manufactnrer 
had  oiierud,  and  was  a  grade  higher  than  any  he  had  on  exliibition. 
Mr.  Herring's  was  a  third-class  safe,  but  he  nevertheless  engaged  in 
the  competition  without  fear.  Nor  did  the  result  belie  his  expecta- 
tions. A  committee  comprised  of  two  Americans,  two  Englishmen 
and  a  French  Engineer,  were  appointed  to  deliver  judgment.  The 
test  was  the  capacity  of  the  safes  for  resisting  forcible  attempts  to 
open  them.  An  equal  number  of  men  set  to  work  with  wedges, 
crowbars  and  hammei"s,  the  Americans  on  the  English  safe,  and  the 
Englishmen  on  the  American  safe.  In  two  hours  and  hftv-fiur 
minutes  the  Chatwood  safe  was  open,  while  it  took  two  English 
Civil  Engineers  and  their  three  picked  experts,  armed  with  lul  dif- 
ferent tools,  four  hours  and  fourteen  minutes  to  force  open  the 
Herring  third  class  safe.  The  superiority  of  the  latter  was,  of 
coui*3e,  triamphautly  demonstrated.  In  awarding  to  Mr.  Herring 
the  wager  which  depended  upon  the  result,  and  which  was  given  to 
charities,  the  committee  expressed  the  formal  opinion  that  ''  the 
Herring  safe  is  the  best  in  its  capability  of  resisting  drilling  in- 
struments, gunpowder,  steel  wedges,  crowbars,  steel  screws,  or  any 
kind  of  burglars'  appliances.'' 

Another  unsuccessful  test  was  made  in  March,  1861,  when  a 
party  of  burglars  endeavored  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  Her- 
ring bm-glar-proof  safe  used  by  the  New  York  Exchange  Bank. 
They  had  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  in  which  to 
Work.  Having  undermined  the  vault  by  digging  a  tunnel  some 
seventy  feet  long  under  the  adjoining  building,  they  reached  the 
base  of  the  vault  itself.  They  next  proceeded  to  remove  the  front 
part  of  the  heavy  stone  foundation,  and  having  reached  the  large 
flagstone  which  formed  the  floor,  they  broke  that  b\  means  of  a 
jack-screw  of  great  power  and  entered  the  vault.     The  burglai-s 
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next  attempted  to  drill  into  the  safe.  Some  thirty  holes  were  made 
in  the  outer  casing,  but  when  they  came  to  the  centre  casing  the 
hardened  iron  turned  the  point  of  every  tool.  The  dissection  of  the 
safe  by  forcing  the  framework  apart  was  next  essayed,  but  all  their 
efforts  were  futile,  and  the  ruflSans  finally  abandoned  their  nefarious 
work  in  despair.  Ov^er  half  a  million  of  dollars  were  in  the  safe, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  every  dollar  would  have  been 
reached  had  the  safe  been  that  of  any  other  maker. 

We  have  now  shown,  at  some  length,  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  Champion  Safe.  To  Mr.  Herring  belongs  the  credit  for  all  the 
improvements  which  have  made  it  what  it  is.  A  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  could  not  have  brought  it  to  the  state  of  perfection  it  has 
reached.     Something  more  than  mere  business  tact  was  required. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Herring  spent  many  days  and  weeks  in  experimenting 
with  what  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  a  trivial  improvement, 
but  which  in  reality  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  strength  of 
the  safe.  His  was  the  work  to  study  each  point  ;  to  discover  what- 
ever was  weak  or  wanting,  and  to  remedy  the  difficiency ;  to  take  up 
problems  in  its  construction  and  to  solve  them  ;  to  examine  the  de- 
tails, arrange  and  place  them,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  so  that  the 
whole  might  be  perfect.  This  is  high  mechanical  art.  It  requires  a 
certain  genius  which  few  men  possess,  and  to  the  possession  of  which, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  must  be  attributed  the  great  success  Mr.  Her- 
ring has  achieved  and  the  celebrity  his  safe  has  obtained.  As  we 
have  before  stated,  the  sales  of  the  Champion  Safes  are  enormous. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  large  is  the  de- 
mand that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  stock  of  about  one  thousand  of 
them  constantly  on  hand  in  the  different  warehouses. 

While  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  manufacture 
of  safes,  Mr.  Herring  has  not  been  neglectful  of  other  pursuits.  As 
a  financier  he  has  been  prominent  in  New  York.  At  different  times 
he  has  been  connected,  as  Director  or  in  other  capacities,  with  the 
Broadway,  and  the  Importer's  and  Trader's  banks,  the  Manhattan  and 
the  Broadway  Savings  banks,  the  Manhattan  and  the  National  Life 
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Insurance  Companies,  the  Park  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  and  tbo 
Firemen's  Fund  Company,  all  of  which  are  now  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous institutions.  Mr.  Ilcrriiig  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  Ore- 
gon Iron  Foundry  of  New  York  city,  of  the  firm  of  Ilcrriug  &  Floyd, 
who  are  very  largely  engaged  in  the  construction  of  gas  woi'ks,  and 
hold  several  valuable  patents  for  iniprovetnents  in  making  gas, 
which  are  being  universally  adopted  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  has  about  a  half  million  of  dollars  invested  in  diiferent  business 
enterprises,  on  all  of  which  he  brings  to  bear  the  same  energy,  tact 
and  shrewdness  that  have  characterized  his  management  of  his  safe 
manufactory. 

Although  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York,  and  a  man  widely  esteemed  and  respected,  he  has  never 
sought  the  political  field  for  honors.  In  184:7  and  18J:S  he  served 
the  metropolis  of  the  country  as  an  Assistant  Alderman,  and  in  1849 
as  Alderman,  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  having  been  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion by  the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  For  the  sake 
of  having  a  good  post-otiice  wliere  he  has  his  model  ftirm  at  Brim- 
field,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  he  also  holds  the  commission 
of  postmaster ;  but  as  neither  of  these  offices  can  be  regarded. as 
political,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Herring  has  remained  throughout 
hfe  free  from  the  not  always  favorable  influences  of  partisan  politics. 
He  has,  however,  always  been  a  devoted  lover  of  his  country.  Dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  he  attested  his  love  for  the  Union  by  aiding  and 
npholding  the  government,  and  he  gave  a  son  to  the  cause,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro. 

As  a  philanthropist,  Mr.  Herring  is  generally  and  well  known. 
Large  hearted  and  generous,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have 
spent  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  relieving  the  distresses  oi"  other-.  We 
may  not  know  how  many,  many  times  he  has  extended  the  hand  of 
charity  to  the  poor  and  needy,  for  the  really  charitable  are  those  least 
disposed  to  parade  their  deeds  of  benevolence  to  the  world  ;  but  we 
do  know  that  he  has  always  been  foremost  in  promoting  enteri>rise 
designed  to  alleviate  the  sufferin"-s  of,  or  to  benefit  hiim.initv.      He 
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was  t)ne  of  the  original  incorpomtors  of  the  Juvenile  Asyhim,  and 
pjave  a  large  sura  of  monoj  to  that  institution.  Mr.  Herring  has 
jilso  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
counti"y,  as  he  attested  in  1S5S,  whenhe  purchased  the  entire  library 
of  the  late  Dr.  Credner,  professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Gressen,  Germany,  and  presented  it  as  a  gift  to  the  Universalist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Clinton,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York. 
This  library  consisted  of  over  2,500  volumes,  and  was  of  great  value. 
He  has  more  recently  contributed  $5000  to  the  same  institution  for 
the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  library  building,  which  will  cost  over 
$10,000,  and  is  now  known  and  styled  as  the  "  Herring  Library." 

Of  Mr.  Hoi-ring  personally,  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  praise. 
He  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  honor.  During  the  long  years 
of  his  extensive  business  experience,  his  reputation  for  honesty  has 
never  once  been  tarnished.  His  word  has  always  been  a  bond  never 
to  be  broken.  Possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  he  has 
always  been  able  to  gather  around  him  those  that  could  best  appre 
ciate  and  understand  his  desires.  And,  perhaps,  to  this  quality,  is 
due  his  success  more  than  anything  else.  As  an  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer he  is  singularly  unselfish.  He  recognizes  merit  and  aids  the 
meritoi-ious  at  every  opportunity.  Believing  in  the  old  adage  that 
one  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  he  has  always  been  open  to  suggestions. 
The  young  inventor  is  never  turned  away.  If  a  perfect  stranger  ex- 
hibits to  him  an  idea  of  something  that  he  tl.iiiks  will  improve  his 
safes,  he  will  examine  and  study  it  carefully.  Pi'obably  it  is  not  worth 
anything,  nevertheless  !Mr.  Ileri-ing  will  not  dismiss  it  until  he  has 
thoroughly  convinced  himstjlf  of  its  worthlessness.  We  have  already 
referred  to  his  skill  and  enter))rise  in  the  direction  and  government 
.4"  tlu'  husiness  to  which  he  has  been  devoted  assiduously  and  unre- 
mittingly during  thirty  years.  Indeed  nothing  less  than  ability  of 
a  high  order,  and  close  personal  aj)|ilication  could  have  won  for  Mr. 
Herrin*;  the  emiuenr;-  and  atlliieiice  he  has  attained.  Some  men 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  others  reach  the  goal  of  their  am- 
bition  by  dint   of  hanl   labor,  by  uncommon   energy  and  by  native 
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talent.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Ui? 
was  no  rose-strewn  path  of  life.  Many  rocks  and  thorns  were  on  the 
road  he  traversed,  and  they  bruised  and  stuni^  him  often  before  he 
had  reached  the  desired  haven.  Meetini^  with  many  vicissitudes, 
experiencing,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expression  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  world,  he  pushed  on,  undaunted  by  reverses,  keeping  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  goal  to  whicli  he  aspu'cd  and  never  paused 
until  it  had  been  gained.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  fortune — all  the  disappointments  and  delays — he 
remained  true  to  the  early  lessons  of  integrity  which  had  been  taught 
him,  we  can  justly  extend  to  Mr.  Herring  that  meed  of  praise  which 
belong  to  the  deserving. 

In  pei'son,  Mr.  Herring  is  a  man  somewhat  above  the  average 
oeight.  His  features  are  regular  and  expressive,  his  brow  broad  and 
ample,  denoting  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  ability,  and  his  eyes 
deep-set  and  penetrating.  He  possesses  a  most  genial  and  pleasant 
countenance.  And,  indeed,  he  is  a  most  amiable  gentleman — one  of 
those  men  who,  though  his  hair  may  turn  gray,  and  lines  furrow  his 
cheek,  never  grow  old.  As  a  companion  he  is  afi'able,  sociable  and 
entertaining.  He  enjoys  a  joke  and  has  a  hearty  laugh  for  whatever 
is  mirthful.  Easily  approached  by  all,  making  no  distinctions  of 
classes,  assuming  no  superiority  over  others,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  the  spirit  and  life 
of  a  social  party.  "Wherever  Mi*.  Herring  happens  to  be,  wit,  humor 
and  pleasure  may  be  found.  A  close  observer  of  mankind,  and  a 
great  reader  he  forgets  nothing  and  learns  everything.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  is  full  of  anecdotes,  and  his  reminiscences,  which  he  is  fond 
of  narrating,  would,  if  written  out  and  published,  make  a  volume 
of  more  th:m  ordinary  interest.  We  know  of  no  otlicr  man  of  his 
eminence  who  unites  to  business  talent  and  lari^e  wealth,  tlie  ijraces 
and  amenities  of  social  life  to  as  erreat  a  deirree  as  he  unites  them. 
We  are  sure  that  his  unvarying  cheei-fulness,  his  never-tailing  cour- 
tesy, and  the  frank,  winning  smile  which  is  habitual  i>n  his  coK.iteu 
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ance,  are  the  best  indications  not  only  of  his  amiability  of  temper, 
but  of  the  possession  of  a  heart  as  light  and  free  as  an  infant's,  and 
of  a  career  whose  past  and  preseni  contains  nothing  for  self-re- 
proach. 


HON.  ISRAEL  T.  nATCH  OF  BUFFALO. 


■^\\.  PTATCH  is  a  native  of  Johnstown,  Montgomery  County, 
/Jj'XVi*  New  York.  His  tirst  ofiieial  position  was  as  jtrivate  secre- 
tary to  liis  half  hrother,  Governor  E.  T.  Throop,  wliich  he 
resigned  to  iinish  his  edncation  at  Union  College  where  he  gradu- 
ated. After  finishing  his  legal  studies  he  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sional career  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  practising  law  fur  ahout  ten 
years,  when  he  retired  from  his  ])rofession  and  entered  into  othei 
pursuits.  In  1848  the  agitation  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal  was  commenced.  Governor  Marcy  iiLl835  had  recommended 
it  in  his  messages.  The  constitution  df  1S4()  ])revented  any  ])ledge 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Canal  for  this  purpose.  They  were  insufti- 
ciant  tor  this  purpose  and  the  Legislature  of  1850  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  nine  million  bill  for  their  enlargment  by  issuing  cer- 
tificates. To  prevent  the  passage  of  this  act,  seventeen  senators 
seceded  or  run  from  the  Senate  breaking  up  the  quorum.  The  Bill 
w^as  finally  passed  by  a  new  Legislature  called  under  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Governor.  It  was  during  these  strufrjrles  that  Mr. 
Hatch  came  before  the  public  and  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
ranked  as  a  champion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  most  exciting  part 
of  this  part  of  the  Canal  history  was  when  he  went  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1851,  he  opposed  the  Canal  lettings  as  fraudulent,  as  de- 
structive to  the  mterest  of  the  state  and  public  morality.  To  show 
the  independence  of  the  man  anel  his  intrepidity  upon  this  question 
we  wall  make  a  short  quotation  from  the  opening  of  his  speech 
against  the  Canal  contractors  of  that  period. 
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"As  1  have  not  troubled  tlie  House  often,  I  now  ask  its  indulsenc(^ 
wliile  I  make  a  brief  explanation  of  my  personal  position  in  relation 
to  the  Canal  Board,  and  among  the  people  themselves. 
Mr.  Spealccr  : 

"  It  is  due  to  the  Democrats  wl^o  made  choice  of  me  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  most  honorable  position  in  this  House,  and  favored 
me  by  tlieir  confidence  and  sui)port,  to  say  very  briefly,  for  I  have 
observed  that  the  remarks  I  made  a  few  days  since  have  attracted 
some  attention,  and  an  importance  has  been  attached  to  them,  from 
that  circumstance,  which  in  themselves  they  did  not  nicril.  that  fioiii 
this  time  henceforward,  neither  the  Democratic  party,  nor  any  indi- 
vidual, can  be  held  responsible  in  any  respect,  for  any  position  I  may 
take  on  this  or  any  other  question.  I  desire  to  stand  here  as  free 
of  the  air  I  breathe,  to  express  my  opinions,  to  record  my  votes  on 
all  occasions,  governed  only  by  my  sense  of  duty. 

"  It  would  be  painful  for  me  to  differ  with,  or  divide  rny  portion  of 
my  political  friends,  on  any  matter  of  public  policy  ;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  legislation  on.  this  subjsct,  such  an  event  should  occur,  it 
will  not  lessen  my  grateful  sense  of  the  distinction  they  sought,  to 
confer  upon  me — which  was  as  unlooked  for  as  it  was  unmerited. 

"  In  discussing  the  distribution  of  the  ten  millions  of  money  awarded 
in  the  form  of  contracts,  and  which  has  called  for  the  resolutions 
now  before  the  House,  1  am  aware,  and  I  wish  honorable  members 
would  bear  it  constantly  in  niiml,  that  we  shall  arouse  and  wake  up, 
I  was  going  to  say,  ten  thousand  furies,  and  all  the  selfish,  sordid 
and  malignant  i)assions  of  man's  heart,  seeking  for  illicit  gains,  and 
unjust  awards  ;  but  we  must  meet,  and  manfully  combat  and  over- 
come them,  or  be  vanquished  ourselves,  and  become  the  vilest  of 
slaves  and  the  most  false  of  representatives. 

"If,  in  this  conflict,  I  differ  as  to  the  obligations  of  my  duty  and 
the  responsibilities  of  my  position,  I  shall  differ  with  confidence  in 
mv  own  sincerity,  and  I  ask  from  the  mcMnbers  of  this  House  the 
same  courtosy,  which  T  shall  on  all  occasions  extend  to  them.  I 
hope,  amid  the  severest  conflicts,  eourtesy  will   prevail  here — such 
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courtesv  as  liiiliicns  |iulillc  duty  of  its  Imnlcii,  t;ikcs  (Vimi  p-irtycoa- 
liicts  tlieir  bitttTuuss.  aiuL  throws  a  sortciiin^^  iiitliniicM.'  over  tke  as- 
perities of  lite." 

Note — Mr.  Ilatcli  was  fairly  elected  speaker  but  the  clerk  who  belontjed  to  the  op- 
position wouUI  not  announce  tlie  vote  under  an  hour  and  in  tliat  time  an  arrani^enient 
was  made  with  two  of  his  sliak}'  supporters,  because  ilr.  Ilatcrli  refused  to  yield  the  de- 
maud  of  the  contractors  in  tlie  construction  of  tlie  Canal  coniinillee. 

He  charged  that  there  was  then  concocied  l)etween  the  state 
officers  and  contractors  a  comhination  made  up  from  the  corrupt 
portions  of  the  two  political  parties  the  greatest  consi)iracy  ever 
known  to  rob  a  State.  He  caused  the  impeachment  of  the  state  offi- 
cers, Follett  &  Mather  ;  they  were  impeached  and  convicted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate,  (their  triers)  but  escaped  j)unislmient 
inasmuch  as  the  constitution  req^uired  a  vote  of  two  thirds  to  inflict 
any  ])unishuient.  Their  confederates  in  corruiitiou  in  the  Senate 
prevented  the  punishment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The 
fraudulent  canal  lettings  of  1851  were  set  aside  by  the  Court  and  a 
subsequent  Legislature  "  expunged "  the  infamous  record.  Mr 
Hatch  Avith  his  other  canal  associates  undaunted,  then  apjieali'd  to 
the  people  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  borrow  on  pledge 
of  canal  revenues  nine  millions  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  which  was 
ratitied  by  the  people  by  a  majority  vote  127,000  against  the  active 
Bailway  managers  in  the  state  and  all  their  corrupt  use  of  money 
in  elections  and  upon  the  press.  In  all  these  struggles  Mr.  Hatch 
was  foremost  in  advocacy  before  the  legislature,  and  the  people  of 
this  improvement  of  Erie  Canal  which  is  now  known  as  the  "  en- 
largement of  1854."  This  for  a  time  saved  our  canal  commerce. 
When  the  constitutional  convention  met  in  18G7,  of  whirh  ^Ir, 
Hatch  was  a  conspicuous  member,  it  was  almost  a  ci>ncedt'd  tact 
that  railways  had  superceded  our  canals  and  their  mission  had  been 
performed  as  argued  by  a  number  of  members  of  n-pute  and  the 
tpiestion  was  seriously  agitated  of  selling  the  canals,  where  of  duirse 
there  could  be  but  one  purchaser,  the  railway  monopoly  of  this  coun- 
try.    He  contended  for  a  liberal  provision  in  the  new  constitution 
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to  enlarge  canals  and  make  them  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  Struggle  in  convention  was  protracted  and  bitter  to  the  end, 
the  frauds  and  corruptions  in  Canal  management  then  exposed 
alienated  many  friends  Irom  its  support,  the  convention  substan- 
tially reindorsed  the  non-progressive  and  hide-bound  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  1846,  and  Mr.  Hatch  and  his  canal  friends  re- 
fused to  sign  the  new  constitution  and  opposed  its  ratification. 

The  necessity  of  a  cheaper  transportation  in  order  to  save  the 
canal  commerce  was  so  pressing,  that  an  appeal  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hatch  and  his  friends  to  the  people  to  amend  the  constitution  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  (which  is  called  the  Free  Canal  Funding  Bill) 
to  submit  to  the  jjcople  an  amendment  to  our  State  Constitution 
under  Article  13,  Section  1,  which  will  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  Canal  Debt,  in  such  time  as  a  small  annual  contribution  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  principal  to  a  sinking  fund  will  pay,  and  to 
])revcnt  taxation,  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Cimal  Board  to  maintain 
an  inflexible  toll  sheet  as  to  the  amount  to  be  raised,  which  would  be 
five  himdred  thousand  dollars  for  interest,  and  eighty-three  thousand 
dollars  for  sinking  fund  :  liut  flexible  as  to  the  articles  from  which 
revenue  is  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  same,  so  that  if  the  interests  of  the  people  or  of  the 
Canal  require  breadstufts  or  of  any  other  commodity'  to  imss  free^  they 
may  be  relievcil  iioni  a  toll  charge. 

This  was  urged  by  Mr.  Hatch  and  others  before  the  people  and 
the  Legislature  ;  the  first  i)res('ntation  failed  in  1868.  The  "  Fund- 
ing Bill"  which  was  sustained  not  only  as  a  constitutional  measur 
but  important  as  a  commercial  necessity  by  >)  ucige  Comstock  of 
Syracuse,  William  M.  Kvarts  of  New  York  and  John  Ganson  in  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Hati'li  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  Governor 
Seymour's  letter  ''  to  him,"  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in 
sup])ort  of  it  is  so  short  and  comprehensive  that  we  insert  it. 
To  Hon.  Tsrarl  T.Jhitvh: 

You  ask  it'l  still  hold  the  views  I  put  forth  in  niy  message  to 
the  Legislature  about  the  free  navigation  of  our  Canals.     Tiien,  as 
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now,  the  low  price  <•!'  <:;raiii  iiiadf  distress  in  tin-  Western  States. 
Puttin<5  down  tolls  is  the  only  way  to  help  llir  Inisiuess  of"  our 
country.  Our  Canals  must  he  luanaj^ed  in  the  inteiests  of  com- 
merce and  industry, ami  not  as  instruments  of  taxation.  Our  coun- 
try is  full  of  <;rain,  wiiicli  would  be  sent  to  Eurojie  and  help  to  pay 
our  debts  if  the  cost  was  less.  Financial  schemes  will  never  get  us 
out  of  financial  troubles.  We  must  sell  what  we  make  or  raise. 
This  cannot  be  done  while  the  cost  of  getting  to  market  checks  the 
movement  of  i)roperty.  In  many  cases  small  taxes  turn  the  scales 
against  us,  and  stop  the  sale  of  our  products  to  other  countries. 
Statesmanship  should  clear  out  the  obstacles  in  the  pathways  of 
commerce.  The  iiidustry  of  the  country  wants  hel})  now,  I  think, 
therefore,  it  would  be  wise  to  fund  the  Canal  Debt,  as  you  propose, 
rhis  would  lighten  the  charges  upon  the  Canal  revenues,  and  would 
enable  the  State  to  cut  down  tolls  to  the  lowest  point  and  thus 
give  life  to  the  carrying  trade. 

Truly  yours, 

Horatio  Seymour. 

After  a  sharp  conflict  with  politicians  the  Funding  Bill  passed 
tlie  Legislature  unanimously.  Under  its  influence  and  the  genend 
belief  that  the  peoi)le  would  ratify  as  unanimously  as  the  Legisla- 
ture that  passed  it  in  the  November  Election,  the  Canal  Board 
reduced  the  tolls  upon  bread  stufls  fifty  per  cent.  Thus  it  per- 
formed half  its  work  and  inaugurated  the  low  toll  free  Canal  policy 
which  no  political  party  has  been  bold  or  reckless  enough  to  change 
although  six  months  later  the  ratification  was  defeated  by  the 
Tammany  and  Erie  Railway  Ring  in  the  Election  l)y  tlieir  influence 
over  the  committee  in  New  York  in  suppressing  the  Funding  Bal- 
lot from  the  state  tick.?ts  which  they  were  boimd  to  send  through 
the  State.  Li  DecemlxM-.  alter  the  defeat,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  invited  ^Ir.  Hatch  and  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  to 
])resent  their  views  upon  tiie  necessary  Canal  Legislation  in  view 
c^  :he  perilous  condition  of  our  Canal  Commerce.     At  a  meeting 
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of  that  Hoiioraltio  body  Mr.  Hatch  atldressed  them  and  we  think 
we  can  do  no  licttor  than  extract  briefly  from  his  speech  on  that 
occasion,  as  ])ublislied  in  the  Ncav  York  papers,  as  showing  liis 
statesmanliice  and  comprehensive  views  upon  the  Canal  question. 

"  The  great  states  of  the  imperial  West  reflect  the  civilization, 
the  laws  and  i)rosperity  of  the  state  of  New  York,  They  are  her  off- 
spring. May  we  always  feel  that  their  growth  is  but  the  measure 
£>f  our  development,  and  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  spear  of  wheat 
can  grow  in  a  western  prairie  that  does  not  have  its  effect  in  con- 
tributing to  the  wealth  of  our  own  people,  state  and  metropolis." 

The  action  of  the  cliamber  was  substantially,  recommending  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  embraced  the  free  Canal 
Policy  of  the  Funding  Bill.  This  was  presented  to  Legislature  by 
Mr.  Hatch,  during  the  last  days  of  the  rule  of  Tammauy  in  Legis- 
lation, but  headed  off  by  Tweed's  Erie  Kailway  Committee  in 
Assembly,  who  reported  unanimously,  a  Bill  to  charter  a  Eailway 
of  one  hundred  millions  Capital,  to  run  upon  the  bank  of  the  Canal, 
or  iji  other  words,  to  soil  the  Erie  Canal  to  a  Railway  monopoly. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  the  place  which  ]\Ir.  Hatch  must 
occupy  in  the  Canal  history  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, 18;37  and  took  a  conspicuous  i)art  in  support  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's Administration.  In  18(J0  tlie  dissatisfaction  witli  the  Reci- 
procity treaty  began  to  manifest  itself  3Ir.  Hatch  was  appointed 
United  States  Connnissioner  to  investigat(>  and  report  upon  the 
workings  of  the  Recii)rocity  treaty.  He  ma;'.  •  '.wo  Reports  to  Con- 
gress wliich  were  printed  and  wich'ly  eireulatt  il.  Tlie  material  imfor- 
mation  in  them  attracted  general  attention  and  csjx'eially  the  con- 
clusion of  his  rei)ortthat  the  ])rovisions  of  the  treaty  h.'d  been  vio- 
lated, that  whilst  we  admitted  all  Canadian  production  free  in  rivalry 
with  similar  productions  of  our  own  the  Canadas  enacted  almost 
prohibitory  duties  upon  every  article  of  merchandise  that  we  had 
to  sell.  He  declared  in  his  report  "  that  a  trt'aty  broken  is  a  treaty 
no  longer.  That  the  vvrongs  of  to-day  might  b(^  temi>orarily  miti- 
gated, the  proper  rational  andsuilxient  remedy  beyond  questiou,  was 
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the  speedy  abrogation  of  the  treaty  itsrll'.''  Sliarp  discussions  were 
conliniu'd  l)y  IVieiids  and  oiipDiir-iits  urtlic  treaty  until  eonj^ress  fin- 
ally iidnpted  3lr.  Hatch's  reeonnuendat  inn  and  repealed  the  treaty. 
It  should  bo  nientinne(l  that  three  yeais  belnrc  the  treaty  was 
repealed,  the  Administration  with  a  view  to  action  upon  the  repeal 
was  iiuluciil  liy  tlie  I'eputation  which  ^Ir.  Hatch  reports  had 
acvpiired,  ai;aiu  appointed  him  e(tm::iiss!oner  to  make  extended 
in(|uiry  as  fidlows,  a  statement  of  the  revenue,  trade,  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States  witb  the  British  })rovinces  and  any  changes  in 
Canadian  taritf  rei;ulations,  and  also  the' com})arative  importance  of 
Canadian  and  American  commercial  chamiels  of  transpoi-tation  of 
property  to  and  Ironi  the  Avest  to  the  seaboard,  as  shown  by  their 
returns;  together  witb  sncli  other  information  as  may  be  in  his 
possession  at  that  time  to  assist  in  em-rectly  estimating  the  relations 
and  value  of  the  trade  and  conmiei-ce  ot"  Ib'itish  ]iro\'inees.  to  th(j 
trade  and  jnoductious  ot'  tlu^  United  States. 

In  his  last  Eejiorts  to  Congress  he  maintained  the  necessity  and 
])o]iry  of  Repeal,  in  order  that  tlie  terms  of  a  new  treaty  might  be 
]ii-o])erly  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  commercial  equality  and  true 
Iteeiprocity.  Mr.  Hatch  for  anund)er  of  years,  although  a  life  long 
D.'iiiDtTat,  never  allowed  any  party  obligations  to  control  his  jjoliti- 
cal  action  and  only  acted  for  or  against  ])olitical  ])arties  as  tliey 
should  fivi)r  or  0])pose  the  grave  2)ublic  questions,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  which  lu'  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  lit'e.  and  upon 
whicli  lie  sougbt  to  ]»lant  his  fame.  The  free  Commerce  over  our 
Canal  would  seem  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  his  life  The  views 
he  entertained  and  the  sj)irit  with  which  he  has  ])ersevered  in  their 
support  are  best  expressed  in  the  brief  extract  from  a  recent 
speech. 

"  This  question  concerns  the  millions  of  our  laboring  people  on 
this  continent  and  the  millions  now  coming  to  us  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West.  Tt  wants  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  if  the 
Erie  Canal  Ls  not  made  t'ree  for  the  i)eople  it  must  ]>ass  into  the 
h;mds  of  colossal  railway  corp('irations.      Tt  i>  ^ror.heai  at  the  king's 
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gate — the  only  obstruction  to  supreme  power  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  of  this  country.  Whether  viewed  as  a  question  of  polit- 
ical economy,  in  the  increase  of  State  and  national  wealth,  or  of  hu- 
manity, in  carrying  to  the  poor  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaply 
through  all  time,  it  should  receive  the  support  of  every  philanthro- 
pist. Christian  and  statesman  in  this  land. 

Such  is  a  hrief  recital  of  some  of  the  public  acts  of  Mr.  Hatch 
and  especially  in  his  efforts  to  inaugurate  and  Avork  out  a  new  policy 
which  would  seem  to  be  as  beneficial  to  the  Nation  as  to  his 
Qative  state  and  which  mnst  ultimately  prevail. 


OALYIISr    T.    HULBUED, 

OF  BIIASUER  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 

>\  ij^^ARLY    in   this  century  the  parents  of  Mr,   ITulburd  emi- 

^'1    -j^     grated  troni  Verinont  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 
"^Ji/  .  .  . 

*  ^  He  was  l)orn  in  the  year  1809,  in  a  loir-house,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stockhohn.  His  first  school  hours,  were  in  a  log  stockade, 
erected  as  a  refuge  against  a  surprise  by  hostile  Indians.  Mr.  Hul- 
burd  often  rehites  his  remembrance  of  being  pnni>hc(l  therein  bj 
tlie  schoolmistress,  bj  having  both  his  hantls  tied  up  to  the  great 
wooden  latch  of  the  door,  because,  though  only  two  years  old.  he  did 
not  sit  still.  In  time  the  picketed  stockade  gave  place  to  the  log 
school-house  proper.  Devouring  all  the  reading  matter  there  and 
thereabouts  attainable,  his  parents  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the 
boy  a  college  education,  a  great  step  in  those  days.  In  a  minister's 
study,  and  in  the  county  academy,  he  fitted  for  college.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Middlebury  College.  He  graduated  in 
the  year  1829  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  reader,  a  grace- 
ful writer,  a  ready  debater,  and  one  of  the  best  helles-leitres  scholars 
of  his  class.  A  Jackson  boy  in  politics,  more  than  once  in  his  Jun- 
ior and  Senior  years  he  was  intrusted  with  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  National  Standard,  then  the  Democratic  organ  of  that  section 
of  the  State  of  Yermont. 

In  the  year  1830  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  ofiice 
of  the  venerable  Abraham  Yan  Yechten,  of  Albany.  The  year  fol- 
lowing was  spent  at  New  Haven,  in  the  law  school  connected  with 
Yale  College.  At  that  time  the  presiding  divinity  of  that  school 
was  the  accomplished  ex-Senator  and  ex-Chief  Justice  Daggett,  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Hulburd's  last  year  of  reading  was  in  the  ofiice 
of  Judge  Isaac  McConnike,  of  Troy. 
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In  1S33,  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  after  passing  the  usual  exami- 
nation, he  was  dulj  licensed  to  practice  as  attorney  at  law  and 
solicitor  in  chancery  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  l^ew  York. 
Those  who  knew  Mi\  Hulburd  anticipated  for  him  a  professional 
career  of  usefulness  and  eminence.  But  after  repeated  trials  he 
found  his  naturally  strong  constitution  had  been  overmuch  or  too 
indiscriminately  drawn  upon  by  unremitting  study  and  application. 
The  confinement  and  drudgery  of  a  practicing  lawyer's  office  his 
health  could  not  endure,  and  so,  at  the  threshold  of  his  professional 
life,  he  was  constrained  to  turn  away  and  engage  in  out-door  and 
more  active  labors. 

In  1839  with  a  brother  he  purchased,  in  the  township  of  Brasher, 
in  his  native  county,  a  very  considerable  tract  of  unimproved  land, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Regis  River.  Here  they  built  mills 
and  manufactories,  and  soon  saw  springing  into  embryo  existence 
the  villaere  of  Brasher  Falls.  There  Mr.  Hulburd  erected  for  him- 
self  an  elegant  country  residence,  and  there  he  still  resides. 

Though  at  dilFerent  periods  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  a 
farmer  of  no  small  repute,  a  delighted  breeder  of  blooded  Ajn-shires, 
yet  he  never,  in  all  the  bustle  and  jostle  of  an  active  and  busy  life, 
lost  his  love  of  books.  His  unique  and  charming  library  contains 
hundreds  of  volumes  on  agricultui-e  and  theology,  rare  and  choice 
writers  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  general  literature,  etc. 
His  occasional  lectures  before  various  bodies,  lyceums,  agricul- 
tural fairs,  etc.,  have  evinced  that  his  books  are  not  mere  show 
companions. 

In  the  fall  of  1841  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  State.  The  session  opened  in  January,  1842. 
Before  the  first  month  liad  elapsed  he  had  defined  his  position  on 
the  then  great  financial  question  of  the  day — stop  expenditures  until 
the  credit  of  the  State  is  at  par,  and  then  pay  as  work  is  done. 
Re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1812,  he  was,  the  next  session,  placed  at 
the  head  of  tlie  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools.     As  such   chairman  h«^.  made  his  mark  on  the    common- 
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Bcliool  system  o.  tbc  State,  in  the  iiitrodiiction  of  various  raeaaures 
teiulin*^  to  'lupruve  and  elevate  the  general  educational  interests  of 
the  State.  Particularly  did  he  urge  the  propriety,  other  things 
liciiig  iMpial,  ol'  giving  the  ])rett'rence  to  female  teachers,  su])port- 
ing  his  views  in  a  strong  and  cliKpicnt  report. 

Returned  to  the  Assembly  in  1844,  as  chairman  of  the  same  im- 
portant committee,  he  was  directed  to  visit  and  examine  the  nor- 
mal schools  recently  established  in  Massachusetts.  After  a  careful 
inspection  of  those  seminaries,  and  a  considerate  scrutiny  of  their 
workings  and  bearings  upon  the  common  schools  of  that  State,  he 
returned,  and  in  an  exhaustive  and  masterly  report  he  traced  tlie 
origin  and  progress  and  the  results  of  teachers'  seminaries  in 
Europe,  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere  in  this  country  where  they 
had  been  tried.  The  report  concluded  with  a  1)111  establishing  at 
Albany  a  State  normal  school  for  five  years,  and  appropriating  for 
its  support  ten  thousand  dollars  each  year.  Of  course  a  measure  so 
novel  encountered  a  strenuous  opposition,  but  the  report,  in  its  tacts 
and  logic  and  conclusions,  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The  bill  became 
a  law,  and  that  one  seminary  ere  long  bore  such  fruits  that  other 
sections  of  the  State  began  to  clamor  for  similar  institutions,  and 
now  other  States,  where  elevation,  thoroughness,  and  improvemer  t 
are  recognized  goals  of  effort,  are  doing  likewise. 

After  several  years'  voluntary  retirement  from  the  political  arona, 
Mr.  Ilulburd  consented  to  serve  in  the  Legislature  of  18G2.  As 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
early  in  the  session,  he  introduced  resolutions  looking  to  the  main-  * 
tenance  of  a  sound  financial  business  basis.  He  supported  the  reso- 
lutions in  a  speech  of  so  much  force  and  power,  that  it  was  remarked 
as  a  misfortune  that  it  could  not  have  been  uttered  in  the  hall  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  rather  than  at  a  State  capital.  During  the 
session,  in  a  forcible  speech,  he  set  forth  the  defenseless  condition  of 
the  harbor  and  the  city  of  Xew  York  as  perilous  in  view  of  the  civil 
war  raging  south  of  the  Potomac.  His  fears  were  ridiculed  as  chi- 
merical and  groundless,  but  when  on  a  certain  memorable  Sunday 
84 
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afternoon  the  telegraph  announced  at  Albany  that  the  dread  Mer- 
imac  was  steaming  out  of  the  river  and  it  was  supposed  that  New 
York  would  be  her  destination,  more  than  one  exclaimed  dolefully, 
"  Hulburd  was  right."  So,  too,  when  at  a  subsequent  day  he  pleaded 
that  the  northern  frontier  of  the  State  might  be  put  in  a  condition 
of  defense  if  not  offense,  he  was  jeered  at.  But  when  the  rebel  sym- 
patliizers  "  over  the  border"  made  their  demonstrations  along  "  the 
line,"  and  when  tlie  "*  Fenian  times"'  afterward  came,  it  was  felt  that 
defense  would  hav^e  been  quite  desirable  and  available. 

In  1862  Mr.  Hulburd  was  elected  from  the  strong  Republican 
St.  Lawrence  district,  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress.  His  first 
speech  in  Congress  was  in  exposition  and  vindication  of  President 
Lincoln's  Emanci])ation  Proclamation.  His  speech  at  a  subsequent 
period  on  the  financial  situation  was  listened  to  witli  attention. 
One  of  his  most  eft'ective  forensic  efforts  was  in  explanation  and 
vindication  of  his  report  on  Collector  Smyth's  administration  of 
the  New  York  Custom-House.  No  speech  in  Congress  dui'ing  the 
winter  of  1867-68  produced  such  a  sensation  in  New  York  City 
and  the  country,  as  did  that  terrible  invective.  Those  who  read 
it  now  will  not  wonder  the  victim  himself  shed  teare  as  he  read 
it  in  the  next  morning's  papers.  Although  subsequently  several 
times  on  the  floor  as  a  speaker,  his  congressional  forte  seemed  to  be 
as  an  investigator  of  abuses,  corruptions,  and  frauds.  He  was,  on 
first  taking  his  seat,  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Expenditures,  and  thereafter  by  common  consent  all  allegations  of 
'  bribery,  extortion,  corruption,  and  official  malfeasance  were  refer- 
red for  investigation  to  that  committee.  In  this  line  of  duty  he 
overhauled  the  Boston-Custom  House,  and  several  times  probed 
to  the  quick,  and  exposed  the  rascalities  and  rottenness  of  tlie  Col- 
lectors of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  several  fearless,  scathing 
reports  he  from  time  to  time  made  on  thv  men  and  their  practices, 
witli  whicli  he  had  thus  to  do,  are  still  referred  to  as  authorities  as 
Lo  the  standing  of  the  officials  he  exj)us'ed  and  iironouuccd  upon. 
Mr.  Ilulhurd's  congressional  career  closed  March  4,  1869.     In 
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Auirnst  of  tlie  same  year,  it  is  uiulorstood  witli  mucli  rfiluctance  he 
accfptt'd  tilt'  jxisition  of"  Superiiitendeiit  of  Construction  of  tlie  New 
Post  Office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  lie  had  served  six  years  in 
C\)ni;Te?s  witli  Mr.  rxMitwell,  two  of  tliese  years  witli  him  on  tiie 
Reconstruction  Coniiuittee.  Secretary  Boutwell  knew  his  firmness, 
his  incorruptible  honesty,  and  had  no  fears  but  that,  whatever 
temptations  mi<;-lit  beset  his  supenntendent  in  New  York,  be  woubj 
"maintain  his  integrity."  It  is  to  Mr.  Hulburd's  credit  that  in  this 
day  of  calumny  and  "falliniz;  away,"  at  Albany  and  in  Washington, 
handling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  holding  in  his  hands 
repntations  of  priceless  estimation,  no  ])erso]ial  opponent,  no  politi- 
cal antagonist,  has  over  breathed  a  suspicion  of  or  against  hia 
stainless  personal  integrity. 

Two  or  three  personal  items  should,  perhaps,  be  added.  He  was 
married  in  1842;  in  184(!  he  was  elected  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions ;  in  1867,  while  traveling  in  Europe, 
Hamilton  Collefje  bestowed  ui)on  him  the  dec-ree  of  LL.  D.  In  his 
church-membershi]>  Mr.  Ilulburd  is  believed  to  be  Presbyterian. 

The  brief  sketch  of  this  honest,  genial,  modest,  yet  resolute, 
progressive  self-made  man,  sets  before  the  vouth  of  America  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  HOYT. 


J  IE  subject  of  this  sketch  affords  a  bright  example  of  what 
may  be  attained  by  })ersevering  energy,  industry  and  integ- 
rity, even  when  unaided  b_\  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  the 
advantages  of  early  education.  He  began  life  poor,  among  the  liills 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  state  noted  for  the  number  of  its  eminent 
men,  and  though  as  yet  scarcely  past  middle  age,  has  built  up  for 
himselt  a  fortune,  and  attained  an  honorable  name  wherever  he 
has  resided. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Hoyt  was  born  December  8th,  1827,  in 
the  town  of  East  Weare,  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
the  oldest  oi  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
father,  Eleazer  Hoyt,  was  the  son  of  Abner  Hoyt,  of  revolutionary 
stock;  an  industrious  farmer  and  most  excelknt  eiti/^en.  His  mother, 
Susan  Kobinson  Hoyt,  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Thillip 
Cilley,  of  East  Weare,  a  jJrominent  and  learned  physician  of  liis  time. 

When  John  was  about  ten  years  old  his  father  removed  to  Graf- 
ton County,  New  Hampshire,  living  most  of  the  time  during  his 
minority  in  the  town  of  Eufield.  His  father  being  a  thrifty  but 
not  wealthy  farmer,  was  desirous  of  bestowins^r  upon  his  son  a  colle- 
giate education  :  but  the  latter  being  of  an  independent  spirit,  and 
feeling  that  his  parent  might  not  be  able  under  such  a  burden  to 
do  justice  to  other  members  of  tlie  family,  preferred  to  rely  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  such  education  as  might  lie  within  his  reach. 
Accordinuly  after  having  spent  about  three  niontlis  of  (  aeli  winter 
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in  the  District  School,  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age  John  availed 
himself  of  twu  terms  at  the  academy  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  paying 
for  his  board  and  tuition  by  sawing  wood  during  the  hours  of 
relaxation  from  study.  So  close  was  his  application  that  he  was 
nearly  prepared  to  enter  college,  and  such  might  have  been  the 
case  had  the  way  been  clear  for  the  pyament  of  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  such  a  course.  Instead  of  this,  however,  like  many  other 
self-made  men,  he  employed  the  winter  months  in  teaching  school 
i:i  the  neiirhborinir  districts,  the  scholars  varving  from  fiftv  to  one 
hundred  in  number.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William  Henry  Hoyt,  he  helped  his 
father  in  filling  a  large  contract  for  timber,  to  be  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  great  railroad  l;ridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at 
White  River  Junction.  Here,  as  well  as  during  the  work  of  summer, 
John's  characteristic  industry  and  energy  found  full  scojje.  Such 
was  his  activity  that  his  father  always  adopted  him  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  requiring  from  hired  men  only  that  they  should 
equal  John  Quincy  in  the  amount  of  work  performed,  to  secure  the 
highest  wages. 

Having  now  arrived  at  early  manhood,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
began  to  indulge  in  aspirations  for  a  wider  field  of  effort  and  use- 
fulness than  that  pertaining  to  the  life  ot"  a  farmer.  Accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty  years,  John  bade  his  father  and  mother 
and  the  children  good-bye,  and  after  a  brief  stay  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  in  the  capacity  of  a  dry-goods  clerk,  arrived  in  Boston  about 
February  1st,  1849.  There  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation 
with  the  dry  goods  house  of  Ames  &  Bickford,  but  without  a  fixed 
compensation.  Such,  however,  was  his  ])roficiency  and  usefulness, 
that  at  the  end  of  six  months  not  only  were  liis  own  views  as  to 
wages  fully  met,  but  an  additional  present  of  one  liundred  dollars 
dollars  was  voluntarily  accorded  him.  Subse([uently,  throngli  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Stevens,  then  a  partner  in  the  large  wIimIc- 
sale  and  retail  dry  goods  house  of  Pearl,  Smith  &Co.^  62  Haiiovcr 
St.,  Boston,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  induced  tomake  anengngenieiit  with  that 
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til  III,  aiul  at  once  took  a  Icadiiii;  jiosition  cis  salesman  in  its  employ. 
A  tier  rcniaining  with  this  house  about  six  years,  he  was  ofiered  a 
liartntTsliip,  therein  hy  his  good  friend,  Stephen  li.  Pearl,  senior 
nil iiiln'i-  1)1'  tilt;  firm,  but  as  Mr.  Hoyt  had  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
iiui''  at  tlif  West,  the  arrangement  was  courteously  declined. 

Before  commencing  with  the  iirni  of  Pearl,  Smith  &  Co.,  Mr. 
lloyt  married  Martha  Ann  Lyman,  of  Norwich, Vermont,  an  accom- 
})lished  lady,  hel])meet  and  a  devoted  wife.  In  the  S2)ring  of  185(J, 
Mr.  Hoyt,  with  his  family  consisting  then  of  two  sons  (having  pre- 
viously buried  his  oldest  and  only  daugJiter),  started  for  Chicago, 
then  eontaining  about  70,000  inhabitants.  lie  immediately  obtained 
a  situation  as  leading  salesman  and  confidential  man  in  the  house 
of  Frasher  &  Carr,  at  a  very  much  advanced  salary  from  what  he 
had  been  receiving  in  Boston  ;  and  having  the  privilege  of  ccmsid- 
era])le  time  to  devote  to  outside  matters,  he  made  some  small  invest- 
•  ments  in  farming  lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  Thtse 
lands  he  immediately  put  under  cultivation  and  in  about  one  yeai- 
realized  a  profit  of  nearly  $10,000.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1858 
i\Ir.  Hoyt  saw  an  opening  in  the  grocery  business,  and  soon  was 
in  iiossession  of  a  large  retail  grocery  house,  with  quite  a  jobbing 
trade  in  connection  w^ith  hotels  and  some  country  dealers.  He 
managed  to  increase  this  business  until  the  spring  of  1860  when  the 
■wholesale  and  jobbing  entirely  outstri])})ed  the  retail,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  latter  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  job- 
bing, and  wholesale  trade :  with  this  end  in  view,  he  formed  a  con- 
nection indirectly  with  the  old  house  of  Pierce  &Bacon,  of  Boston^ 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hoyt  &  Pierce,  and  made  arrangements 
to  have  a  store  built  on  South  Water  street,  then  the  centre  of  the 
jobbing  trade,  and  into  which  they  moved  in  1860.  This  connec- 
tion lasted  about  five  years,  during  which  time  the  business  increased 
to  very  large  ]iro]>ortions.  distrilmting  goods  all  over  the  north- 
west during  the  war.  About  the  close  of  the  war,  believing  that 
all  kinds  of  merchandize  must  recede  in  values,  Mr.  Hoyt  deter- 
mined to  close  the  busiivss.  which  he  did.  and  retire  from  active 
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merchandizing,  at  least  for  a  while.  During  his  residence  in  Chica- 
go,  he  being  of  an  active  temperament,  made  many  warm  personal 
friends,  both  in  business  and  other  circles  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1860  he  was  nominated  for  a  seat  in  the  board  of  Alder- 
men in  that  growing  city  from  one  of  its  largest  and  wealthiest 
wards  ;  and  although  it  was  a  warmly  contested  political  contest 
between  the  republicans  and  democrats,  he  was  nominated  by  both 
parties  unanimously  and  elected.  Having  been  thus  selected,  he  as 
once  took  a  prominent  and  leading  position  in  the  board,  acting  at 
its  Pri'sidtnt,  and  always  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  being  selected 
to  act  in  his  stead.  His  connection  with  the  city  government  hap- 
pening in  this  manner  and  at  the  commcncment  of  the  rebellion 
brought  him  jirominently  before  the  public  in  connection  with  all 
the  important  issues  during  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  city  of 
Chicago  took  so  prominent  and  active  part.  The  enthusiam 
of  the  state  from  which  nearly  200,000  troops  were  sent  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  seemed  to  centre  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  duties 
(if  his  position  were  many  times  extremely  delicate.  He  was  always 
called  in  consultation  with  parties  from  other  cities  with  reference  to 
improvements  and  was  also  expected  to  visit  other  cities  and  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  adaptation  of  every- 
thing that  would  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  a  city  then  of  70,000 
people,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent. 

Having  always  been  a  conservative  republican,  Mr.  Hoyt  took 
a  ]»r<)minent  part  in  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  sub- 
sequent re-election,  stumping  the  state  inhis  lu'lialf  in  connection 
with  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  state  among  whom  might  be 
named.  General  Logan,  Governor  Palmer,  Governor  Oglesby,  Sena- 
tor Trumbull  and  nianyolhcrs.  He  Avas  urged  rei)eatedly  to  become 
the  candidate  of  the  republican  party  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
the  city,  but  having  devoted  all  the  spare  time  that  he  had  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  interests  of  the  city,  its  schools  and  im])rovements, 
he  much  ]treferred  to  let  others  enjoy  the  ap])lause  of  the  people  and 
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the  honors  of  political  preferment,  while  the  home  circle  was  to  him 
tar  more  congenial. 

About  this  time,  ISGi),  'Six.  lloyt  became  acquainted  with  and 
deeply  interested  in  John  1>.  Atwater  Esq.  who  is  a  dear  and  inti- 
mate iViend.  I\Ir.  Atwater  is  a  man  of  great  l)rain  and  great  ability 
amd  those  abilities  seem  to  run  in  the  directi(jn  of  mechanical  im- 
provements. It  was  about  this  time  that  lie  invented  and  was 
about  bringing  before  the  public,  an  invention  for  raising  water  for 
the  use  of  locomotives  upon  railroads,  and  any  other  purposes 
where  it  might  become  necessary  to  lift  large  quantities  of  water 
rjipidly  and  economically.  Also  about  the  same  time  he  invented 
an  improvement  for  locomotive  boilers  and  steam  engines,  l)y  wliich 
additional  power  was  gained  at  a  very  large  saving  of  fuel.  In 
both  of  these  inventions  Mr.  Hoyt  became  interested  with  him.  and 
aided  him  by  means  of  personal  efforts  and  money  in  developing 
their  practical  use  and  utility,  the  value  of  which,  time  will  show 
to  be  almost  unlimited.  In  the  disposition  of  these  inventions  it 
was  Mr.  Hoyt's  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  make  Mr.  Atwater, 
the  invf  itor,  and  himself  comfortably  off  in  this  world's  goods. 

While  disposing  of  these  improvements  Mr.  Hoyt  was  brought  in 
close  and  intimate  connections  with  the  great  itailroad  interests  of 
the  country  and  thus  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
leading  Railroad  men  of  the  day.  In  the  n.oantime  he  intended  to 
make  Chicago  his  home,  and  with  that  in  view,  ]  urchased  a  very 
fine  piece  of  property  on  Wabash  avenue,  upon  which  he  erected  a 
spacious  residence,  intending  with  his  family  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
hard  work  and  a  well  spent  life.  In  1868,  br  iness  of  a  temporary 
character  called  him  to  New  York.  While  in  New  York  'Mr.  Hoyt 
was  shown  among  many  other  things  a  charter  and  franchise  for 
a  Railroad  extending  north  of  it  into  the  country  through  West- 
chester and  Putnam  counties,  up  the  Nepperhan  Valley,  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  Railroads,  which  might  form  at  some 
future  time  connection  with  several  eastern,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
northern  and  possibly  some  western    railroads.     After  exammmg 
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this  matter  carefully,  while  he  saw  the  jiracticability  of  such  an 
enterprise,  the  immense  value  it  Avould  be  to  the  city  and  country, 
he  at  the  same  time  saw  that  it  lay  directly  between  two  great  lead- 
ino-  Railroads,  and  would  be  an  enterprise  that  rival  interests  must 
look  upon  with  disfavor  and  would  certainly  see  the  necessity  of 
crushing,  the  moment  there  should  be  any  signs  of  success  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Hoyt  found  upon  examiuation  that  many  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  influence  had  seen  this  enterprise  lie  dormant  for 
years,  but  the  fear  of  opposition  stood  in  the  way  of  taking  hold  and 
pushing  it  to  completion  ;  therefore  while  every  one  admitted  the 
necessity  of  it,  no  one  dared  venture  to  enter  into  it.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
however  felt  differently,  and  that  this  enterprise,  if  taken  hold  of 
with  energy  and  spirit,  must  call  to  its  aid  many  thousands  of 
friends,  both  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  counties  through 
which  it  would  pass.  With  these  firm  convictions  of  the  necessity 
of  tlie  enterprise,  the  availability  of  it,  and  the  value  of  it  to  this 
city  and  the  country,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Hoyt  that  the  road  ought 
to  be,  and  if  properly  and  judiriously  handled  could  and  would 
be  built.  Mr.  Hoyt  with  his  characteristic  energy  i)rocecded  to 
look  around  and  consult  with  friends  .and  see  if  any  regarded  the 
matter  favorably.  His  first  consultation  was  with  his  friend  and 
present  partner,  Andrew  McKinney ,  Esq.,  oi  Boston.  They  examined 
the  matter  carefully,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
this  trunk  line  of  road  could  be  built,  successfully  sixty  miles  out 
of  New  York,  that  it  would  opeu  up  and  develop  a  system  of  Rail- 
roads in  New  York  and  New  England,  independent  of  competing 
lines  thai  would  not  be  second  to  any  lines  in  the  country.  With 
this  firm  conviction  they  clasped  hands,  they  would  unite  their 
interesis  in  this  enterprise  and  build  the  road.  The  work  was  com- 
menced. Engineers  were  put  u]ion  the  line,  surveys  were  ma<l<'  and 
completed,  rights  of  way  were  secured  and  in  the  s])ring  of  IS'JO 
ground  was  broken  in  Carmol,  Putnam  County,  upon  the  line,  and 
the  work  has  continued  constantly  from  that  day  to  this  without  any 
interruption.     The  work  is  now  nearly  completed  and  almost  ready 
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for  businsss.  In  the  meantimo  combinations  and  consolidations 
have  been  made  by  which  the  New  York  &  Boston  Kaih-oad  is  to  be 
part  of  a  consolidated  line  of  350  miles,  forming  the  New  York, 
Boston  &  Montreal  Kailway,  which  will  have,  when  opened,  direct 
and  close  connections  with  all  the  great  Railroads  of  New  England 
and  its  principal  cities,  reaching  north  to  Ogdensburg  and  Montreal, 
and  west  by  the  great  Susjjcnsion  Bridge,  acri)ss  tiic  Iludsun  River 
near  Peekskill,  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railway,  New  York  & 
Oswego  and  Midland  R.  R. 

Mr.  Hoy  t  has  been  Vice  President  and  managing  Director  of  this 
enterprise  from  its  incipiency  to  the  present  time,  and  is  also  the 
Vice  President  of  the  consolidated  New  York,  Boston  &  Montreal 
Railway  Co.,  and  also  President  of  the  New  York  &  Boston 
Extension  Rail  Road  Company,  also  President  of  the  Putnam  & 
Duchess  Railroad  Company,  also  Director  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Hudson  Suspension  Bridge — which,  when  built,  will  be  over  sixteen 
hundred  feet  in  length,  in  a  single  span,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  Hudson  River,  being  twice  the  length  of  the  present  great 
Suspension  Bridge  at  Niagara — and  New  England  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  are  all  tributaries  to  and  in  connection  with  the  one 
great  enterprise  the  New  York  Boston  &  Montreal.  Mr.  Hoyt  is 
also  President  of  the  Republic  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  which  is  in  very  successful  operation,  and  numbers  among  its 
Directors  and  Stockholders,  many  of  the  most  prominent  merchants, 
and  business  men  of  this  great  metropolis.  He  is  also  President  of 
several  other  successful  corporations  in  which  he  owns  large  interests, 
and  is  also  a  Director  in  several  Banking  Institutions,  of  which  the 
Clairmont  Savings  Bank  and  the  New  York  Loan  and  Indemnity 
Company  may  be  mentioned,  and  also  a  Director  and  largely  inter- 
ested in  one  or  two  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  schemes,  the  object  of 
which  is  ta  give  ra])id  transit  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Hoyt  is  al)i)ut  six  feet  high,  enjoys  robust  health,  and  a  good 
constitution,  weighs  about  220  pounds,  and  is  now  forty-four  years 
of  age.     Mr.  Hovt  is  a  Universalist  and  a  practical  CHRisTiAy, 
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having  been  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  First  Universalist  Congregation, 
Kev.  Dr.  Ryder,  of  Chicago,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  prom, 
inent  of  Dr.  Cliapin's  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  liberally  disposed  towards  all  charitable  enterprises 
and  gives  freely  of  his  means  to  the  maintainance  of  the  same  if 
they  have  in  view  the  lifting  up  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
worthy  poor.  No  one  comes  to  him  deserving  of  charity  and  lielp 
that  ever  goes  away  without  receiving  some  aid  and  comfort,  when 
the  object  is  worthy  and  the  results  wiU  be  useful  in  elevating  and 
helping  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit 

While  Mr.  Hoyt  is  blessed  with  great  executive  ability  and  gen- 
erally applying  it  successfully  to  all  enterprises  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in,  entering  into  and  enjoying  business  with  a  will  and 
determination  that  knows  no  failure,  still  his  great  delight  and  com- 
fort is  the  enjoyment  with  his  devoted  wife  and  children  of  the 
quiet  home,  surrounded  with  books,  papers  and  friends.  He  has  now 
entirely  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  Chicago  to  reside  :  having 
in  the  last  few  years  connected  himself  with  so  many  enterprises  in 
New  York  City,  he  has  purchased  a  fine  residence  here  and  without 
doubt  his  interests  and  efforts  in  the  future  wiU  be  devoted  mainly 
to  New  York  and  business  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  great  lover  and  admirer  of  iiorses  and  enjoys  riding 
and  driving  finely,  never  more  so  than  when  he  has  his  family  and 
a  few  invited  friends,  suffieiont  to  make  up  a  ]iarty  of  ten  or  twelve, 
taking  a  ride  in  the  country  with  them, with  his  four  or  six  in  hand, 
always  holding  the  ribbons  himself. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  never  meddled  in  stocks,  mines  or  oil  speculations; 
but  on  the  other  hand  whatever  he  connects  himself  with  h(>  always 
has  the  active  management  of,  and  knows  no  other  road  but  the 
road  to  success  ;  and  while  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  yet  he  is 
always  cautious  to  protect  his  interests  and  those  of  his  friends. 
He  never  asks  a  fnend  to  go  where  he  will  not  lead.  His  motto 
through  life  has  been,  First — Integrity  of  character.  Second — A 
man's  word  must  be  as  good  as  his  bond.     Third — Be  true  to  your 
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friends  under  all  circumstances.     Fourth— Think  right — Do  right — 
^■^t  right,  and  trust  justice  for  results. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  is  a  most  estimable  lady  and  endued  with  a  sense  of 
tht 'duties  of  her  social  position.  Possessed  of  many  domestic  virtues 
theri!  is  a  daily  beauty  in  her  life  and  cliaractcr,  which  belongs  to 
those  true  women  who  are  the  nobility  of  her  sex. 


PETEE  HAYDEK 


RO]\r  the  biography  of  a  sclt-inade  man  there  is  always 
some  lesson  to  be  gleaned — the  display  of  some  prominent 
qualities  to  command  our  respect  and  admiration.  In  the 
subject  of  our  present  sketch,  Peter  Hayden,  we  see  how,  by  per- 
severance and  an  untiring  will,  an  indomitable  energy  and  cour- 
age surmounting  every  obstacle,  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  to  one 
chosen  line  of  labor,  and  above  all,  a  strict  adherence  to  those  fun- 
damental principles  of  integrity,  honor,  and  truth,  he  has  placed 
himself  with  an  unsullied  name  amid  the  prominent  self-made  men 
of  the  country. 

^Ir.  Ilayden  was  bom  September  15,  1806,  in  the  township 
of  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  yoimgest  son  of  a 
large  family.  His  parents  were  of  respectable,  pious.  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  and  on  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Hayden  is  closely  al- 
lied to  the  family  of  Hallecks.  His  father's  circumstances,  pecu- 
niarily, were  more  Limited  at  the  time  of  Peter's  birth,  from  certain 
reverses  of  fortune  ;  thus  he  was  from  early  boyhood  led  to  see  the 
necessity  of  striking  out  for  himself  on  the  broad  pathway  of  life. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  entirely  unaided,  he  began  the  manufacture 
of  hames,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged  to  this  day.  From  this 
small  beginning  he  has  gradually  extended  his  manufacturing  of 
saddlery  and  coach  hardware  goods,  until  he  now  stands  foremost 
in  that  branch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  An  act  of  filial 
devotion  at  that  early  period  of  his  life  seems  to  have  shed  its  lustre 
and  blessing  on  his  entire  subsequent  career. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  only  $l."iO  for  his  capital,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  bold  push  out  into  life.     Buying  a  hoi*se  and 
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wagon,  and  taking  with  him  his  tools  and  stock,  he  started  from 
his  New  England  home  westward.  He  located  at  Auburn,  in  New 
York  State.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  convict  labor  might 
be  made  useful.  He  contracted  for  the  labor  of  some  convicts, 
found  it  successful,  and  subsequently  took  another  contract  at  Sing 
Sing. 

In  1836  he  established  himself  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  city 
is  more  largely  identified  with  his  business  interests  than  any 
other.  His  numerous  and  varied  business  operations  there  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  commercial  importance  of  that  city,  greatly 
promoting  its  development  and  growth.  Besides  h^s  branch  store 
there,  he  has  in  successful  operation  a  rolling-mill  furnace,  and 
foundry,,  a  store  for  the  sale  of  iron,  is  connected  with  a  banking 
business,  also  has  a  coal  office  for  the  sale  of  coal  coming  from  his 
own  coal-fields  in  the  Hocking  Valley — all  these  varied  interests 
being  linked  together,  each  having  grown  out  of  the  other.  In 
1850  Mr.  Hay  den  opened  his  branch  store  in  New  York,  making 
his  residence  in  this  city. 

He  has  established  branch  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Detroit, 
Auburn,  Newark,  and  New  York,  in  each  place  taking  a  promi- 
nent posit  on. 

Mr.  Hayden's  dealings  and  transactions  have  all  been  emi- 
nently liberal  and  honorable.  Undoubtly  the  secret  of  his  great 
success  and  prosperity  has  been  his  strict  adherence  to  honor  and 
truth,  and  carefully  avoiding  transacting  business  on  borrowed 
capital,  strictly  confining  his  business  operations  within  his  own 
means.  In  addition  to  a  wonderful  executive  ability,  great  power 
of  invention  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  the  construction  of 
machinery,  he  is  endowed  with  a  keen  insight  into  human  char- 
acter. As  a  man  of  Ir^'-'n  views,  sound  sense,  and  great  foresight 
and  wisdom  in  aU  thui  relates  to  the  concerns  of  life,  he  is  pre- 
eminently conspicuous.  A  rare  combination,  with  the  imparalleled 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  that  he  manifests  in  the  conduct 
of  his  vast  and  complex  business  affairs,  is  the  unpretending  sim- 
plicity and  freshness  of  his  chai'acter. 
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tOHN  D.  JONES,  of  Kew  York,  for  seventeen  years  past 
has  been  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mntual  Insnrance  Com- 
pany of  New  York ;  for  six  years  before  that  time  ho  had 
been  a  Yice-President,  and  for  several  years  before  that,  its  Secre- 
tary ;  making  together  an  official  service  of  thirty  years.  He  was 
jelected  President  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters,  June  18, 
1862,  and  resigned  that  position,  or  declined  a  re-election  on  9th 
May,  1871,  after  a  service  of  nearly  nine  years. 

As  President  of  the  Atlantic  Company  he  was  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  his  uncle,  Walter  R.  Jones,  who  was  elected  to  the  office 
on  the  organization  of  the  company,  incorporated  upon  the  then 
comparatively  new  mutual  plan,  in  1842 ;  and  who  was  for  many 
years  Secretary,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers. A  biographical  sketch  of  Walter  P.  Jones,  written  for  the 
New  York  Krdckerhocker  Magazine^  upon  his  decease  in  1855,  was 
preserved  in  the  "Lives  of  Eminent  Merchants,"  published  by 
Freeman  Hunt. 

Before  the  formation  of  this  mutual  company,  Walter  P.  Jones 
had  been  a  Yice-President  of  the  previous  Atlantic  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  the  present  John  D.  Jones,  son  of  Walter's 
brother,  entered  it  as  a  clerk  in  1829 ;  and  he  has  been  ever  since, 
a  period  of  forty-three  years,  ei^aged  in  the  business  of  marine  in- 
surance, working  his  way  up  through  all  its  departments. 

The  old  company  was  but  a  small  one,  of  moderate  capital 
($350,000),  but  very  successful  in  its  business.     The  new  company 
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upon  the  mutual  plan  commenced  no  larger,  but  under  the  steady 
guidance  of  its  officers,  has  met  with  great  favor,  and  is  now  known 
as  probably  the  largest  marine  insurance  conrpany  in  the  world,  do- 
ing the  largest  amomit  of  business,  and  having  a  capital,  in  Janu- 
ary last,  of  about  eight  millions  of  dollars,  represented  by  'outstand- 
ing certificates.  Its  capital  all  belongs  to  its  dealers,  who  have  paid 
for  premiums  of  insurance.  The  profits  of  each  year,  after  paying 
losses  and  expenses,  are  ascertained  as  neai'ly  as  practicable,  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  and  a  certificate  given  to  the  dealer,  specifying 
his  share  of  them ;  and  witliin  a  year  or  two  afterwards  they  have 
been  paid  in  cash  to  the  dealer,  with  six  per  cent,  interest.  The 
amounts  thus  received  and  paid  have  been  almost  incredibly  large ; 
only  one  year  of  the  thirty  having  passed  without  profits,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  early  years  of  the  company.  It  is  understood  that 
Walter  R.  Jones  was  content  with  the  old  plan,  and  had  to  be 
strongly  persuaded  to  adopt  tlie  new ;  and  that  his  nephew  from  the 
outset  took  charge  of  the  extra  bookkeeping  and  mac^hinery  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  new  jJan,  and  became  its  advocate  and  manager. 

The  Board  of  Underwriters,  of  which  both  these  gentlemen  have 
been  officers,  is  an  association  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents 
of  the  marine  insurance  companies  of  New  York,  where  matters  af- 
fectiner  their  general  interests  and  the  interests  of  commerce  are  con- 
sidered,  and  where  reports  of  losses  are  made,  and  action  often, 
taken  before  it  is  known  who  are  interested.  It  is  too  well  appre- 
ciated by  many  to  need  any  further  description. 

The  present  Mr.  Jones  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  H.  Jones,  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  on  Long  Island,  where  he  was  born,  in  1814, 
being  now  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  His  family  and  ancestry 
are  briefly  noticed  in  the  appendix  to  a  memorial  of  the  Hon.  David 
S.  Jones,  pubhshed  at  New  York,  in  1840,  and  are  mentioned  also 
in  "Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island,"  2d  edition. 

Of  a  man  whom  so  many  know,  with  whom  so  many  have  dealt, 
and  of  whom  all  the  business  men  of  the  country  have  heard,  it 
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would  be  very  superfluous  to  attempt  any  personal  description.  It 
is  duo  to  him  to  say,  altlioui;h  lie  seldom  sjx-aks  of  it,  tiiat  lie  has 
been  \ou<x  atiiicted  Avitli  an  asthma,  aircctini;-  his  \o\cv.  and  iiiiiiiiicr 
when  addressing-  others,  ol'tcn  veiy  (hstrcssino-  to  himself,  .■md  which 
has  compellc(l  liiiii  even  to  cover  his  iiKUitli  when  talking,  and  to 
avoid  every  occasion  or  persuasion  that  might  invi>l\'c  liim  in  public 
speaking. 

Before  Walter  R.  Jones,  there  was  another  John  J.  Jones  of  the 
saiue  large  taraily,  engaged  in  insurance,  who  tirst  introduced 
"Waltt>r  as  a  clerk.  It  was  said  of  this  uncle  of  the  present  ]\I)-. 
Jones,  in  reference  to  their  great  success,  that  there  must  be  some 
collusion  of  the  Joneses  or  serious  opposition,  especially  between 
this  family  and  the  "Davy  Jones"  whose  capacious  "locker"  was 
so  proverbial,  by  wliicli  if  the  merchants  did  not  come  up  and  take 
their  poHcies  from  one,  and  put  the  premium  in  his  iron  safe,  they 
must  expect  their  property  to  go  to  the  deep  "  lo(-ker"  of  the  other. 

His  bachelor  friend  said  there  was  one  risk  which  he  never  coidd 
prevail  upon  Walter  R.  Jones  to  take,  and  that  was  the  risk  of  ma- 
trimony. 

But  the  younger  nephew  was  a  bolder  man,  and  took  tliat  risk. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Henry  Floyd  Jones,  of  S<»uth  ( )y^tcr 
Bay,  L.  I.,  named  in  the  appendix  to  the  memoi-ial  before  men- 
tioned, and  (receiving  or  paying  the  premium)  has  met  with  no  loss 
upon  that  voyage.  His  house  in  Thii-ty -fourth  street,  near  that  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  enables  them  to  do  their  part  in  appropriate 
hospitalities. 

A  maxim  expressed  on  the  change  from  the  cash  capital,  owned 
by  others,  to  the  mutual  plan  with  capital  owned  by  the  premium 
payers,  was  in  these  words:  "It  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  this 
branch  of  commerce  that  it  should  be  upheld  in  popidar  fa\()r ;  that 
it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  contest  of  good  faith  against  good 
faith,"  and  with  this,  that  "  there  were  triumphs  in  peace  greater 
than  those  of  war,"  &c.     It  would  deprive  the  subject  of  all  ro- 
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mano.ft  if  we  attempted  to  show  the  iiice  calcnhitions,  the  exact  ma- 
thematics, aud  the  statistics  by  which  the  losses  by  storms  and 
accidents  are  averaged,  computed  and  guarded  against,  so  that  no 
individual  shall  bear  an  overwhelming  loss,  and  each,  though  his 
fortune  may  be  at  sea,  may  sleep  soundly  at  home.  The  result  is 
that  the  merchants  as  a  body  bear  and  pay  the  great  losses  jointly, 
and,  as  near  as  practicable,  equally.  The  mere  expenses  of  insur- 
ance, apart  from  losses,  when  averaged  upon  large  amounts,  are 
light,  and  are  thought  to  be  much  more  than  saved  by  the  greater 
savings  from  disasters  which  the  organized  companies  are  able  to 
effect,  as  compared  ^vith  the  distant,  scattered,  inexperienced  and 
powerless  efforts  of  separate  owners;  especially  of  cargo. 

And  the  new  plan  pays  back  to  the  owner  of  insured  property  all 
the  premium  except  that  required  merely  for  losses  and  expenses. 
When  so  many  plans  of  this  kind  fail  from  rashness,  inexperience 
or  bad  management ;  and  when  others  are  controlled  by  the  mis- 
chievous or  dishonest,  it  is  but  a  public  duty  to  call  attention  to  the 
chief  manager  of  one  carried  into  practical  execution,  and  lasting 
80  long,  to  which  neither  of  these  defects  or  faults  can  be  attributed. 
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^  HE  ancestors  of  Mr.  Jones  are  of  English  and  Welsh 
origin.  His  birthplace  was  in  the  western  part  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  meandering  river 
Wye,  near  the  town  of  Hereford. 

When  very  young  he  left  England  and  came  to  America,  and 
passed  his  boyhood  days  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1849,  when  vast 
numbers  were  attracted  to  the  Golden  State  in  quest  of  mineral 
wealth,  young  Jones  was  one  of  the  many  who  said  good-by  to 
the  Eastern  States.  Arriving  in  California,  he  engaged  with  others 
in  mining,  ditching  and  other  business  enterprises.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Trinity  County,  which  he  held  until  the 
spring  of  1864.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
introduced  many  important  bills  ;  the  term  of  office  expiring  1867, 
he  was  placed  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  their  candidate  for  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  the  State,  but  the  whole  Rei)ublicau  ticket  was  defeated. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  Eldorado  land  until  1867,  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  he  devoted  to  quartz  and  gravel  mining. 
In  1867  Mr.  Jones  went  to  Nevada,  and  engaged  in  silver  and 
gold  vein  mining  until  1873.  At  this  time  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  thirty-five  majority. 

His  success  in  mining  has  been  remarkable,  not  excelled,  per- 
haps, by  any  miner.  At  present  he  is  opening  in  the  Crown  Point 
mine,  on  the  Comstock  Lode,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
silver  mines  in  the  world.  The  gold  and  silver  treasures,  long 
hidden,  have  unfolded  themselves  unspariygly  to  his  search,  and 
his  wealth  i&  estimated  now  at  three  millions. 
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The  iollowing  despatch  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  will  show 
with  what  esteem  Senator  Jones  is  held  by  the  people  of  his 
State,  and  that  the  only  use  of  money  was  for  legitimate  campaign 
purposes  : 

ELECTION  OP   MR.  JONES   IN  NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  Nevada,  Jan.  22. — The  Legislature  met  in  joint  convention 
to-day.  The  journals  of  yesterday's  session  were  read,  announcing  the  vote  for 
Senator  :  Jones,  53  ;  McCoy,  17  ;  De  Long,  1  ;  McBeth,  1. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  vote  Mr.  Jones  was  conducted  to  the  Speaker's 
desk,  and  made  a  long  speech,  defending  himself  against  the  charges  that  money 
had  been  corruptly  used  to  secure  his  eleciiou,  which  charges,  he  said,  had  been 
made  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Press.  He  acknowledged 
that  money  had  been  freely  used,  and  had  himself  disbursed  largely,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  legitimate  campaign  expenses. 

Some  of  the  more  fair-minded  journals  of  the  Pacific  States 
think  that  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Nye  in  the 
Senate,  has  not  been  fairly  presented  to  the  people  on  this  side  of 
the  Union,     The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  : 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jones  owed  his  success  mainly  to  his  popularity 
as  a  hearty,  outspoken  man  of  the  people,  representing  vigorously  their  feeling 
against  the  overweening  jjower  and  abuses  of  leagued  capital.  We  have  as  little, 
doubt  that  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  resist  the  encroachments  and  dictation  of  this 
power  at  the  national  capital.  Hence  we  think  that  he  should  go  to  Washington 
with  the  support  of  all  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  overshadowing  evil  in  our 
politics  and  legislation  is  that  which  he  made  the  main  point  of  attack  in  his  own 
canvass.  To  show  how  much  he  owed  to  this  cause,  we  will  add,  that  while 
Nevada  gave  Grant  'i.-'iOO  majority,  aud  Jones  carried  a  large  majority  of  the  leg 
islative  delegation,  Goodwin,  the  Kepublicau  candidate  for  Congress,  was  beaten 
700  by  Kendall,  Democrat,  because  he  defended  the  railroad  monopoly.  The 
moneyed  influences  wen;  against  Jones  and  Kendall,  and  the  people  were  for 
them.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  masses  of  Nevada  recognized  the  success  of  Jones 
M  their  own  victory.  If  he  abuses  the  trust  they  have  reposed  in  him,  or  fails  in 
discretion  and  fairness,  wo  shall  be  as  free  to  criticise  and  condemn  as  we  nowfeel 
to  hopo  for  bett  r  things. 

It  the  new  Senator  does  represent  this  popular  feeling  against 
monopolies  and  oppressive  corporations,  it  is  not  fair  to  class  him 
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with   the   cornipt   men  who   disgrace  the  very  naiue   of   Senator. 
Give  him  a  chance  to  show  to  which  aide  he  belon<^s  in  the  fight. 

In  coming  before  the  Joint  Convention,  Mr.  Jones  delivered 
the  following  address  ; 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly : 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotions  that  in  response  to  your  most  flattnrinjj  call  I 
appear  before  you.  My  nature  would  be  cold,  indeed,  did  I  not  feel  an  honest, 
even  an  exultant,  pride  in  the  result  of  the  canvass  for  United  States  Senator, 
which  has  culminated  in  this  honorable  Legislature  choosing  me  to  represent  this 
young  and  enterprising  coramonwealih  in  that  high  capacity.  I  am  grateful, 
beyond  the  ])ower  of  expression,  for  the  honor  I  have  received  at  your  hands.  In 
poverty  of  utterance  I  can  only  say  that  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  dis- 
tinguislied  token  of  your  favor  and  trust ;  and  through  you  I  desire  to  extend  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  our  common  constituency,  the  peoi)le  of  Nevaila, 
whose  friendly  and  earnest  wishes  I  believe  have  found  faithful  expression 
through  your  votes  and  voices  to-day.  It  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  deny  that 
I  have  souirht  and  coveted  this  honor.  The  ambition  was  lauilable,  I  trust,  which 
impelled  me  to  aspire  to  it :  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  disinirfnuousiifss  did  I  not 
confess  that  the  popular  response  to  my  appeal,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  honor  by 
you,  have  been  cordial  and  generous  beyond  my  expectation  or  deserving.  I  can 
find  no  terms  to  adequately  acknowledge  such  a  supertiuity  of  favor.  My  grati- 
tude can  only  indulge  in  a  repetition  of  thanks. 

The  position  to  which  you  have  elevated  me  is  one  of  grave  responsibility  and 
almost  perilous  exaltedness.  The  great  men  of  the  nation  have  woven  around  it 
a  spell  of  genius,  eloquence  and  grandeur,  till,  like  an  Olympus,  it  has  seemed  a 
sacred  theatre  of  the  gods,  towards  whose  cloud-capped  glories  the  mortal  gaze 
might  be  reverently  lifted,  but  to  whose  lofty  height  no  ordinary  mortal  should 
ever  climb.  I  discard  the  myth,  and  approach  it  as  a  place  where  honest  purpose, 
common  sense,  unflinching  courage  and  average  abilities  will  be  crowned  with  a 
just  degree  of  success.  Conscious,  as  I  am,  of  a  lack  of  those  commanding  talents 
and  that  high  mental  discipline  and  culture  so  earnestly  to  be  desired,  I  yet 
accept  your  trust,  not  without  faith  in  my  endowments  and  acquirements,  with 
confidence  in  my  courage,  integrity,  assiduity  and  purpose,  and  with  reliance 
upon  my  thorough  susceptibility  to  the  impulses  and  impressions  whicli  sway 
the  masses  and  gravitate  forever  toward  the  general  good. 

I  might  with  propriety  conclude  here,  without  further  trespassing  upon  your 
time  and  patience  ;  but  I  feel  that  justice  to  you,  to  the  people  of  Nevada,  and  to 
myself,  demands  that  something  additional  should  be  said,  for  which  I  can  con 
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ceive  no  more  fitting  opportunity  than  the  present.  And  in  order  that  my  plaini 
earnest  meaning  may  not  be  warped  or  misinterpreted  through  errors  of  extem- 
poraneous speech  or  by  garbled  reports,  I  have  committed  ray  remarks  to  writing, 
that  they  may  serve  as  an  authentic  record  of  my  sentiments  and  declarations,  to 
whose  truth  I  solemnly  subscribe  to-day,  and  to  whose  authority  I  hold  myself 
amenable.  It  has  been  charged  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  wh  ispered  about 
with  the  deprecating  hypocrisy  of  scandal,  till  the  very  air  has  become  poisoned 
with  the  falsehood,  that  the  recent  campaign  in  this  State  was  a  corrupt  and 
profligate  one.  It  has  been  charged  that  I  have  resorted  to  vile  and  reprehensible 
practices  in  furtherance  of  selfish  designs  ;  that  the  people  bargained  away  their 
political  principles  and  preferences  for  less  than  a  mendicant's  pittance  ;  that  you 
are  the  natural  spawn  of  this  unlawful  commerce,  and  have  slavishly  set  the  seal 
upon  a  dishonorable  compact.  I  blush  while  I  repeat  the  shameless  slanders  with 
which  wantonness  has  filled  the  atmosphere,  and  which  have  already  found  cur- 
rency in  a  portion  of  the  press  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
State  and  the  reproach  of  its  citizens.  I  have  not  suffered  my  peace  to  be  dis- 
quieted by  these  malevolent  voices,  which  float  about  as  busy  and  anonymous 
as  the  whisperings  of  the  wind.  I  stand  too  firmly  poi.sed  on  the  basis  of  a 
reproachless  conscience  and  the  rectitude  of  my  aims,  acts  and  purposes,  for  such 
assaults  to  disturb  my  equanimity ;  and  I  have  been  silent  amid  this  storm  of 
misrepresentation,  falsehood  and  calumny,  knowing  that  if  my  character  and  actions 
did  not  vindicate  me  at  the  bar  of  intelligent  public  opinion,  I  should  find  but 
poor  remedy  in  i)rotests,  replications  and  rejoinders.  But  the  vindication  which 
slander  could  not  have  wrung  from  me  on  personal  account,  1  teel  to  be  due  to 
you  and  to  the  p«}ople  of  Nevada  who  have  suffered  aspersion  through  your  gen- 
erosity to  me.  I  deny  that  the  recent  canvass  was  corrupt  or  profligate  beyond 
what  might  be  as  justly  charged  against  any  and  every  political  cim|>aign.  whether 
municipal,  State  or  national,  within  my  memory.  Money  was  used,  it  is  true ; 
but  generally,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  Central  Committees  of  tlie  various  counties, 
and  legitimately  in  the  interest  of  the  liepublicAU  party,  and  in  presenting  clearly 
to  all  the  true  issues  involved  in  the  campaign.  There  has  not  an  election  gone 
by  since  our  existence  as  a  nation  that  has  not  witnessed  and  sanctioned  its  like 
use.  They  who  inveigh  against  political  expenditure  of  this  character  simply 
decry  the  inevitable, and  incur  more  than  suspicion  of  their  candor  or  intelligence. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  outcry  emanates  ffom  those  who  invested  their  money 
in  i)olitical  venture  and  encountered  defeat,  anil  are  now  mistaking  the  pangs  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  ambitions  for  virtuous  emotions  and  honest  purposes. 
Corruption  is  no  necessary  corollary  to  the  use  of  money.  .\  sum  as  vast  as  our 
national  debt  might  be  disbursed,  ami  no  one  be  corrupted.  The  mere  disburse- 
ment of  money  is  blameless  in  itself.     The  purpose,  intent  and  effect  must  coosti- 
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tute  the  offonco,  if  any  thero  bo.  And  I  tli-ny,  so  far  as  tln-rfc  charpfes  have  beea 
connected  with  my  name,  that  I  liavi^  over  soui^lit  to  corrupt  a  sinfjle  voter,  or 
that  I  have  ever  exacted,  or  sou^iit  to  exact,  or  even  aski-d,  a  pitjdge  of  political 
support  from  any  member  of  tiiis  honorable  Lei^islaturc,  or  that  I  have  ever 
exacted  or  asked  a  pledge  of  political  support  from  any  man,  living  or  dead,  in 
return  for  any  consideration  whatever,  other  than  my  promises,  made  in  public 
and  in  private,  that  I  would,  if  elected,  faithfully  represent  the  i)eople,  and 
that  each  and  every  vote  cast  by  mo  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  be 
for  the  general  good — untainted  by  venality  and  unsustained  l)y  selfish  or  per- 
sonal  considerations.  The  pretence  or  in.siuuation,  then,  that  your  election,  or  the 
election  of  any  of  you,  was  brought  about  by  corrupt  influences,  or  that,  being 
elected,  your  votes  for  Senator  were  influenced  by  rewards  or  promises  of  reward, 
is  an  insult  to  the  integrity  of  the  honest  yeomanry  of  Nevada,  and  an  outrage  of 
the  grossest  character  upon  the  honorable  and  high-minded  gentlemen  who  rep- 
resent them  and  their  wishes  in  the  Legislature.  Those  charges  or  insinuations 
are  the  suggestions  of  dishonest  and  disappointed  men,  made  through  the  imper- 
sonality of  certain  disreputable  newspapers  in  this  and  a  neighl)oring  State.  A 
truthful,  ]niTc,  independent  and  honorable!  new.spaper  is  a  necessity  to  modern 
civilization.  Its  true  luissiou  is  high,  nobl(!  and  ennobling.  It  is  the  brave  vin- 
dicator of  the  rights  of  the  people  -their  daily  monitor,  their  intelligent  advocate 
their  leader,  protector  and  guide,  unpurchased  and  unpurchasabie ;  i)ut  ihe  venal, 
licentious,  cowardly,  libellous  and  sneaking  "  interviewing  "sheet,  which  battens 
upon  the  abominations  of  its  own  creation,  and  waxes  lat  upon  the  indecencies 
which  its  vile  imagination  conjures  up  to  defame  the  just,  and  which,  for  sordid 
motives,  panders  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  vicious,  is  a  sore  upon  the  body 
politic  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  removed  by  the  scalpel. 

I  believe  the  verdict  of  the  peojile  at  the  late  electi.)n  to  have  been  the  most 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  sentiments  ever  given  in  Nevada.  While  I  have 
the  honest  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  look  every  citizen  of  the  State  boldly  in 
the  eye,  with  the  consciousness  of  never  having  attempted  to  degrade  his  citizen- 
ship, ijuestion  liis  integrity,  or  insult  his  honor,  I  readily  acknowledge  that  money 
was  used  in  the  campaign — but  not  corruptly.  It  was  u.sed  legitimately  and 
rightfully.  The  popular  espousal  of  my  candidature  alienated  men  and  institu- 
tions of  wealth,  power  and  influence,  who  had  theretofore  been  generous  jiatrona 
of  the  KepubUcan  party,  and  checked  numerous  sources  of  supply  and  turned 
them  into  channels  which  flowed  into  and  filled  the  exchequer  of  the  opposition. 
These  powerful  influences  encouraged  and  promoted  discord  within  the  organiza- 
tion ;  there  was  peril  without;  there  were  craft,  intimidation  and  treacherv  on 
every  hand,  endangering  alike  the  success  of  the  party  and  the  interests  of  the 
community. 
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If,  through  party  and  personal  zeal,  I  volunteered  to  stand  in  the  breach 
caused  by  the  desertion  of  others,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  and  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  I  trust,  while  I  arrogate  to  myself  no  virtue  for  so  doing, 
that  others  will  not  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  a 
notable  and  noticeable  fact  that  it  is  not  charged  that  any  of  the  money  said  to 
have  been  used  was  furnished  by  either  men  or  corporations  who  now  ask,  or 
who  are  likely  to  ask,  special  legislation  or  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  National 
Congress. 

It  is  said  that  money  was  the  corner-stone  of  my  candidature.  The  charge  is 
false.  Had  I  felt  that  my  aspirations  rested  on  no  better  or  firmer  foundation 
than  that,  or  that  I  possessed  no  other  claim  or  qualification  to  represent  Nevada 
in  the  Senate  of  the  nation,  1  should  never  have  contended  for  the  honor,  though 
my  riches  were  incalculable.  Let  him  who  imagines  the  popular  disposal  of  that 
dignity  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  go  and  scatter  broadcast  his  jilecea 
from  the  Wasatch  to  the  Sierras  ;  let  him  heap  up  his  bribes  till  the  Great  Basin 
shall  overflow  ;  and,  my  life  upon  the  issue,  his  gold  cannot  so  inoculate  the  vir- 
tue of  the  people  of  our  State  that  a  single  county  will  return  a  delegation  to  do 
homage  to  his  presumption.  My  aspirations  rested  upon  a  not  unnatural  faith  in 
my  abilities,  and  a  confident  belief,  which  almost  amounted  to  knowledge,  that  I 
shared  witli  the  masses  their  hopes,  fears,  inspirations  and  convictions.  1  felt  in 
my  breast  the  i)rorapting  of  emotions  which  an  unerring  instinct  told  me  agitated 
the  bosom  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  it  is  to  the  uprising  and  outpouring  of 
those  tides  of  popular  feeling  alone  that  I  ascribe  the  sweeping  victory  achieved 
at  tlie  ballot-box.  They  who  saw  in  the  late  election  nothing  but  tlie  influence 
of  money,  or  the  caprice  of  public  sentiment,  misapprehended  the  moral  of  the 
campaign.  The  action  of  the  pt^ople  was  neither  sordid  nor  capricious.  The  sur- 
face of  events  vibrated  and  undulated  in  conformity  with  the  carne.'^t  i)ulsation8 
of  the  great  heart  beneath.  It  was  the  first  low  groundswell  of  an  approaching 
political  tempest,  whose  tumultuous  billows  within  the  current  century  shall  lash 
this  continent  to  its  uttermost  confines. 

We  live  in  tin-  noonday  of  the  ages ;  we  are  passing  through  the  torrid  zone 
of  time,  surrounded  by  the  whirl  and  rush  of  mighty  political  cyclones.  The  new 
order  of  things  crowds  impatiently  upon  the  footsteps  of  tlie  old.  Standing  on 
the  receding  skirts  of  the  giant  rel)ellion  of  history,  wo  encounter  the  front  of  a 
revolution  no  less  colossal.  Not  one,  thank  Ood  !  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  red 
hand  of  slaughter.  No  embittered  sections  are  about  to  yawn  apart,  and  form  a 
chasm  only  to  be  closed  by  thi"  nation's  best  l)loo(l  and  treasure.  No  f<'ud  of 
color  is  al)out  to  seek  agreement  in  on(!  common  crimsun  ;  no  sect  is  about  to  pro- 
claim tlie  gospel  of  the  cannon  ;  no  caste  to  invoke  Sir  Sword  as  arbiter.  But 
the  people  throughout  the  lengtli  and   breadth  of  the  land,  irrespective  of  race, 
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creed  or  condition,  aro  about  to  roassort,  in  a  l)niaii'r  sonsH,  tho  declaration  that 
governments  derive  tlieir  just  powers  only  from  tiie  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  demand  fulfilment  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  declaration. 

The  one  (jreat  irreprossilde  conflict  that  has  sounded  no  truce  during  the  ages, 
and  which  will  never  beat  a  retreat  until  victory  is  won,  is  tliat  of  i)opular  rights 
against  usurped  and  unjust  autliority — the  cause  of  the  people  against  tyrannical 
power.  Its  enemies  have  overcome  it  ;  its  chainpions  have  abandoned  it ;  its 
friends  have  disgraced  and  endanj^ered  it  by  liorrible  saturnalia;  its  votaries  in 
hecatombs  have  trod  the  narrow  plank  to  the  scaff(il<l,  lan^ruished  and  starv(;d  in 
dungeons,  and  perished  in  exile  ;  its  soldiers  have,  with  despairing  energy, 
thrown  their  naked  breasts  upon  the  serried  bayonets  of  their  foe  ;  in  disaster  and 
defeat  its  banners  have  trailed  in  the  dust.  But,  defeated,  betrayed  and  bowed 
in  shame,  it  has  never  disbanded  its  forces  nor  surrendered  the  princijiles  for 
which  it  fought.  Its  citadel  is  the  unconquerable  soul  of  man  ;  the  cradles  of 
human  intelligence  are  its  arsenals  ;  its  muster-rolls  embrace  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. From  generation  to  generation,  from  century  to  century,  it  has  struggled 
on  through  triumph  and  defeat,  advancing  with  an  everlasting  persistency 
toward  a  complete  and  final  victory.  Its  trophies  are  the  glories  of  the  age.  It 
has  torn  the  badge  of  serfdom  from  sixty  millions  of  people  in  Russia,  and  placed 
them  on  the  high  plane  of  manhood  and  citizenship  ;  it  has  modified  the  rigor  of 
imperial  sway  in  Germany  ;  it  has  guaranteed  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  Italy : 
though  provoking  inevitable  reaction  by  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  and  the 
Commune,  it  has  broken  forever  the  rod  of  aristocratic  dominion  in  France — not 
even  the  magic  name  of  Napoleon  shall  ever  cause  the  tri-color  to  float  over  an 
empire;  it  has  driven  Caesarism  from  the  face  of  Europe,  and  its  imperial 
champion  to  exile  and  death  ;  In  England  its  [irogress  has  been  sure  and  steady 
from  the  time  it  dealt  the  first  signal  blow  to  the  prerogative  at  Kunnymede  to 
the  latest  concession  to  "  the  green  island  which  hangs  at  the  belt  of  Britain," 
and  the  latest  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  it  has,  within  our  own  time, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  slumbering  Spain  and  driven  one  monarch  into  exile,  and 
BOW  menacingly  crowds  around  the  throne  of  her  successor.  The  ancient  empire 
of  caste  and  oppression  shall  be  subverted,  despite  the  opposition  of  dynasties, 
the  weight  of  empires  and  the  craft  of  kings.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  ;  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  ;  no  power  shall  stay  its  irresistible  onward  course. 
It  shall  march  on  from  victory  to  victory,  with  dauntless  front  and  stately  step, 
until  its  grand  idea  shall  be  crystallized  into  universal  law — that  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  people  to  rule,  and  that  freedom  and  equality  are  the  birthright 
of  mankind. 

In  our  own  country  its  theories  were  made  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov 
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ernment.  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  so  runs  the  national  ordinance 
"  in  order  to  form  a  more  ])erfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  sovereign  authority  still  rests  with  "  We,  the 
the  people."  All  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  i)ower  is  only  delegated,  to 
be  regathered  into  the  hands  that  granted  it  whenever  the  people  shall  consider 
their  trust  abased.  And  it  is  o,  general  awakening  to  the  conviction  that  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  our  national  charter  is  being  violated,  that  is  arousing 
the  people  to  the  necessity  of  reasserting  their  sovereign  authority.  The  alarming 
abuses  are  not  executive  usurpations,  legislative  encroachments  nor  judicial 
severity,  affecting  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Such  outrages  would  find  a 
Bpeedy  and  complete  redress  at  the  hands  of  forty  millions  of  freemen.  But  the 
personal  freedom  and  security  of  the  citizen  may  be  respected,  and  yet  his  rights 
be  greviously  violated.  Into  our  Government,  wearing  the  broad  phylactery  of 
constitutional  sanctity,  and  bearing  the  impenetrable  shield  of  legality,  have 
crept  practices  which,  though  constitutional,  are  not  right,  and  though  legal  are 
not  just.  The  power  of  money — the  power  of  leagued  and  corporate  wealth, 
confederated  under  legal  forms  for  purposes  of  public  plunder  and  self- 
aggrandizement — has  arrayed  itself  in  antagonism  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  people,  has  gained  a  dangerous  influence  in  governmental  matters,  and  is 
arbitrarily  exercising  its  control  over  nearly  all  the  material  interests  of  the 
country.  The  public  domain — the  freehold  of  the  people — is  lavishly  given  over 
to  grasping  corporations.  The  public  treasure — the  common  property  of  all — is 
donated  them  in  more  than  princely  subsidies.  By  charters,  framed  to  their 
bidding,  they  are  empowered  to  extort,  monopolize  and  discriminate  at  will. 
Their  grasp  is  upon  every  community,  restricting  the  healthful  currents  of  trade, 
paralyzing  the  free  action  of  industry,  and  thwarting  the  popular  will  in  the 
choice  of  representatives.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
should  excite  the  alarm,  indignation,  and  resentment  of  a  people,  every  one  of 
whom  believes  that  he  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  commonwealth,  an  equal 
claim  to  its  consideration,  and  an  equal  right  to  pursue  his  avocations  unmolested, 
and  to  make  his  political  choice  heard  ? 

The  farmer,  who  from  his  scanty  savings  pays  for  his  modest  quarter  section 
of  land,  fails  to  discover  a  just  reason  why  a  thousand  times  as  much  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  should  be  gratuitously  ceded  to  men  a  thousandfold  more  able  to  pay 
for  it ;  the  humble  taxjjayer,  who  year  after  year  gives  over  to  the  Government 
the  tithes  of  his  earnings  without  hope  of  any  other  return  than  protection  to  hia 
person  and  property,  fails  to  discover  a  just  reason  why  his  hard-earned  dollars 
Bhould  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury  and  given  in  subsidy  to  men  whose  wealth 
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i:A  filniost  fabulous  coin])aro(l  to  lii?  own;  tlio  tradesman,  mfrlianif  and  laborr-r 
can  discover  no  just  reason  wliy  Oovt^rumimt  should  empower  mon  to  discriminate 
a<;ainst  them — the  masses  no  just  reason  why  their  voice  in  the  election  of  rep- 
reseutativ^es  should  be  ovcrrulcil  by  a  weal' h  and  pow(;r  unjustly  wrunj^  from 
themselves.  These  injustices  were  not  f-^rseen  nor  contemplated  when  our  Gov. 
ernment  was  ordained,  and  will  not  be  endured  by  a  people  having  the  power  to 
rectify  them  and  deserving  to  be  free.  In  the  grim  presence  of  the  rebellion, 
when  every  nerve  and  sinew  was  strung  to  preserve  the  national  life  and  unity, 
and  during  the  subsequent  years  while  the  Government  walked  unsteadily  over 
ground  upturned  by  the  fiery  plowshare  of  revolution,  the  lesser  evils  were  suflfered 
to  fester  and  ripen  unheeded.     But  the  time  has  now  come  to  remedy  them. 

I  mistake  the  significance  of  tlie  raurmurs  which  I  hear  arising  with  ever 
increasing  volume  from  every  quarter  of  the  republic — I  impeach  my  heart  of  mis- 
iuterpretation  of  the  popular  voice — if  I  do  not  discover  in  them  the  foresoundinirs 
of  a  solemn,  universal  declaration  which  shall  reverberate  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth :  We,  the  people,  do  ordain  that  the  national  soil  and  treasure  shall 
not  be  squandered  in  subsidies,  that  the  public  land  shall  be  donated  to  actual 
settlers  only,  and  in  limited  quantities,  and  that  the  residue  not  so  entered  upon 
shall  be  held  by  us  in  trust  as  a  legacy  for  those  who  may  come  after  us  ;  that 
the  citizen  be  taxed  for  no  purpose  but  protection  to  his  person  and  property  ;  that 
the  channels  of  communication  and  highways  of  commerce  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  nation,  in  order  that  the  distributing  forces  of  the  country,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  to  the  welfare,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  shall  not  be  concentered  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  tliat 
they  may  be  practically  as  well  as  legally  accessible  to  all,  and  free  from  any 
discriminations  or  partiality. 

In  that  declaration  no  voice  will  join  more  heartily  than  mine.  No  public 
servant  will  make  that  mandate  more  absolutely  his  rule  of  conduct  than  mvself. 
As  a  Senator  of  the  nation  I  will  not  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  a  dollar  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith  and  credit, 
and  for  purely  governmental  purposes  and  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which 
this  Government  was  created.  I  will  not  vote  for  a  subsidy  of  land,  money,  bonds, 
or  credit  to  cither  individuals  or  corjwrations.  I  will  not  vote  for  any  hotbed 
scheme  for  "  the  development  of  our  resources,"  because  I  believe  their  develop- 
ment to  be  more  healthful  when  made  solely  by  private  enterprise,  under  the 
all-sufficient  stimulus  of  private  interest  ;  and  I  further  believe  that  such  proposi- 
tions are  not  generally  made  for  the  public  good,  but  in  the  interest  of  public 
plunderers.  I  will  vote,  if  opportunity  offer,  for  extending  universal  amnesty  to 
all  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion.  In  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  the  Government 
can  afford  to  be  magnanimous.     1  will  vote  for  any  bill  to  regulate,  equalize 
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and  reduce  freiphts  and  fares  on  anv  and  all  roads  (especially  those  built  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  Government  subsidy)  that  shall  seem  to  me  just,  equitable  and 
efl'ectual.  I  will  vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  all  articles  now  subject  to 
its  provisions  until  it  shall  reach  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  the 
public  credit ;  and  I  believe  that  an  immediate  reduction  thereof  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  public  revenue.  Although  I  have  not  given  the  subject 
that  attention  its  magnitude  demands,  which  debars  me  from  expressing 
a  decided  opinion  upon  it,  yet  my  impressions  are  that  the  Government  should, 
on  equitable  terms,  acquire  possession  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  control  the 
telegraphic  business  of  the  country,  incorporating  it  with  the  postal  system.  I 
will  not  at  this  time  present  any  of  the  reasons  of  the  political  economists  for 
voting  as  indicated  on  the  propositions  referred  to.  To  act  otherwise  would,  in 
my  opinion,  aid  in  destroying  those  great  principles  of  equality  and  justice  which 
inspired  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of 
republican  government. 

I  promised  all  this  in  the  late  canvass  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  unfriendly  tongues 
have  been  busy  in  construing  my  pledges  as  the  crafty  springes  of  an  ambitious 
demagogue,  who  fawns  upon  the  people  for  their  favor,  and  repays  their  trust 
with  wanton  violation  of  his  promises.  If  I  were  capable  of  such  turpitude,  I 
should  be  silent  now.  But  here,  with  the  coveted  honor  securely  resting  upon 
my  brow — here,  where  even  malice  can  impute  to  me  no  motive  for  dissimula- 
tion ;  here,  where  any  promise  that  did  not  originate  in  an  earnest  purpose  of 
fulfilment  would  be  a  gratuitous  and  voluntary  perjury — I  desire  to  reaffirm  every 
pledge  made  by  me  during  the  campaign  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  powi-r 
and  purposes  of  the  monopolists,  and  of  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  I  am  impelled  to  do  this  in  justice  to  the  people,  and  to  avert  false  judg- 
ment of  myself.  It  is  a  propensity  of  human  nature  to  expect  au  immediate 
remedy  for  acknowledged  evils ;  but  by  a  law  of  necessity  reforms  are  seldom 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  popular  desire.  In  the  Ion  x  ]  Mirney  through  the  wil- 
derness which  stretches  between  the  house  of  bondaj:e  and  the  land  of  promise, 
the  people  are  apt  to  murmur  against  the  incapacity  or  treachery  of  those  dele- 
gated to  conduct  the  weary  i)ilgrimage.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  specify  more 
fully  the  measures  I  will  support  or  oppose,  because  many  of  the  questions  with 
which  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  deal  yet  Bleep  in  the  obscure  lap  of  the  future. 
But  this  I  do  know— and  this  is  the  assurance  I  would  have  my  constituents  hold 
patiently  and  undisturbed,  however  long  I  may  eit  in  tlie  National  Capitol  voice- 
less at  the  gate  of  absent  opportunity — that  whenever  an  issue  arises  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  people  rest  in  the  one  scale  and  aught  that  conflicts  with  them 
in  the  other,  though  riches  and  honors  were  heaped  mountain  high  to  reward  my 
support  of  the  anti-popular  side,  my  voice  and  my  vote  shall  be  given  for  the 
cause  of  the  jjeople,  though  that  voice  be  echoless  and  that  vote  alone. 
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I  trust  I  nhall  never  forget  that,  as  a  Senator  af'tlio  Groat  Keimhlic,  my  para- 
mount duly  will  be  to  aid  in  uplioldinff  and  advancing  the  dijjnity,  honor  and 
glory  of  our  common  country  at  home  and  abroad  ;  that  the  national  ensign  may 
be  honored  and  respected  on  every  land  and  sea — not  alone  because  it  represents 
power,  but  because  it  is  the  emblem  and  standard  of  a  grand  civilization  based 
upon  freedom,  justice  and  equality.  Next  to  this  I  recognizi;  the  obligation  to 
devote  my  undivided  energies  to  the  promotion  of  tlie  material  interests  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  State  and  people  who  have  conferred  upon  me  so  much  honor,  and 
to  whom  I  shall  ever  owe  the  most  profound  gratitude.  Should  I  ever  pursue  a 
wrong  course,  through  imperfect  knowledge  or  a  fault  of  judgment,  I  shall  hasten 
to  correct  my  error  when  it  is  proved  such  by  better  lights  and  a  clearer  vision. 
I  will  never  persevere  in  the  wrong  to  sustain  a  character  for  consistency. 

With  such  a  purpose  I  go  forth  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  high  oflBce  with 
which  you  have  invested  me.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  1  may  come  short  of  your 
wishes  through  lack  of  ability,  but  I  have  no  fear  but  my  fidelity  shal!  wear  the 
badge  of  your  approval.  But,  whatever  achievements  or  failures  await  me — 
whether  I  shall  render  up  my  stewardship  with  your  favor  or  disapprobation — I 
shall  strive  for  high  and  honorable  aims ;  1  shall  battle  with  all  the  ardor  of  my 
nature  ;  I  shall  bear  true  allegiance  to  my  sovereign  masters — the  people. 

To  the  poor  he  gives  liberally,  and  is  a  whole-hearted  Western 
man.  He  possesses  a  strong  will,  keen  perception,  and  will  be  a 
working  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  His  word  is  us 
good  as  his  bond.  An  elegant  mansion  is  soon  to  be  erected  for 
him  in  Washington  City,  intended  as  his  future  winter  home. 

He  is  practical  rather  than  eloquent  ;  and  though  he  indulges 
in  no  foren&ic  display,  he  is  strong,  earnest  and  effective.  Self- 
poised,  armed  with  facts,  seeking  by  reason  and  logic  to  convince 
the  understanding,  and  possessing  keen,  critical  acumen,  he  is  for- 
midable as  a  champion  or  antagonist.  Mr.  Jones  is  an  admirable 
type  of  that  class  of  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  integrity,  talent 
and  industry  have  been  elevated  to  the  most  exalted  positions  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 


^/' 


PHILIP  J.  JOACIIIMSEN. 


Jf^^HILIP  J.  JOACHIMSEN  was  born  in  Gernicany  in  the 
t(l  year  IS  17,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  aptness  for  the 
study  of  Ancient  Literature.  At  the  iig^e  of  ten  years  he 
was  well  versed  in  the  Classics,  and  a  constant  reader  of  the  best 
authors.  His  early  tuition  was  carefully  guarded  by  his  father 
Louis  Joachimsen  one  of  the  old  school  gentleman  of  learning 
and  refinement  ;  and  whose  love  of  freedom  and  free  institutions 
induced  him  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived 
landing  in  the  City  of  New  York  with  his  fjxmily,  in  the  year  1831. 
Philip  with  his  fondness  for  study  speaking  fluently  several  lan- 
guages, among  which  was  the  English,  soon  displayed  an  eager 
desire  to  be  educated  in  the  legal  profession.  So  that  in  1832,  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Clinton  and  Kane  as  a  student,  and  four 
years  from  that  time  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York.  In  1840  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  during  that  year  received  the  appointment  from  the  Hon. 
John  McKeon,  as  assistant  Corporation  Attorney  for  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  office  he  held  tor  a  short  time.  In  1841  when 
the  Bankrupt  Law  went  into  effect  he  Avas  the  leading  lawyer  in 
that  branch  of  the  profession,  liaving  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  1853  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  '•  IL'brew  Benevolent 
Society,"  one  of  the  leading  charitable  instituti(.>ns  in  the  City  of 
New  York  :  and  which  office  he  held  until  1860.     He  is  also  one  of 
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the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  Orj^han  Asylum,  which  is  now  a  leading 
institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

In  1854  he  was  the  associate  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  with  Messrs  McKeon  & 
Sedgwick,  which  office  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  views  of  the 
Kansas  question,  which  then  agitated  the  Country. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  raised  a  battalion  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  as  the  59th  New  York  Volunteers 
and  was  appointed  as  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  resigning  his 
commission  after  ten  months  active  service  in  the  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  disabled  him,  so  that  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  leave  the  service,  and  returning  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  May  17th  1870,  when  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the 
Marine  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  a  large  majority,  for  the 
term  of  five  and  a  half  years. 

As  a  practitioner  at  the  bar  he  has  been  pre-eminently  successful, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  many  of  the  leading  cases. 

The  Judge  is  still  a  great  student,  oftentimes  reading  entire 
days  without  interruption,  and  in  his  library  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated during  his  professional  career,  can  be  found  many  of  the 
best  miscellaneous  as  well  as  legal  works.  In  the  perusal,  and  study 
of  which,  he  spends  the  greater  portion  of  his  leisure  moments. 

As  a  profound  lawyer  and  able  jurist  he  ranks  among  the  fore- 
Qiost  of  the  legal  profession,  and  is  universally  respected  as  a  Gren- 
tleman  and  Scholar. 


BY   J.   ALEXANDER    PATTEN. 

^HE  pen  has  no  wortliier  task  than  in  recording  the  history  of 
American  manufacturing  enterprise.  In  these  achievements 
man  has  shown  his  grandest  powers  of  genius  and  will,  and 
accomplished  lasting  benelits  for  his  race.  The  glory  of  even  mar- 
tial victories  grows  pale  in  the  luster  of  these  triumphs  of  industrv 
and  skill. 

Barton  H.  Jenks,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  Bridesburg 
Manufacturing  Works  of  Philadelphia,  affords  in  his  career  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  energy  and  talent,  as  an  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer.    He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  18, 1826,  and  is 
a  descendant  of  those  whose  names  are  prominently  associated  with 
the  early  manufactures  of  the  United   States.     His  father  was  the 
late  worthy  and  distinguished   Alfied  Jenks,  and  he  is  also  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Hon.  Joseph   Jenks,  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  erected  a  forge  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Alfred  Jenks  was 
the  founder  of  the  works  now  carried  on  by  his  son,  and  was  a  pupil 
and  co-laborer  for  many  years  with  tlie  celebrated  Samuel  Slater, 
who  erected  the  first  cotton-mill  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.     In 
1810,  Mr.  Jenks  removed  to  Holmesburg,  Pennsylvania.     He  took 
w\i\\  him  drawings  of  every  variety  of  cotton  machinery,  as  far  as 
it  had  then  advanced  in  the  line  of  improvement,  and  commenced 
its  manufactare.      He  supplied   the  machinery  for  the  first  mill 
started  in  that  portion  of  the  State.     During  the  war  with  England 
he  greatly  extended  his  business,  and  in  1819  or  1820,  removed  to 
Bridesburg,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    He  con- 
veyed his  old  frame  building  from  Holmesburg  on  rollers,  which  yet 
stands  amid  the  more  substantial  and  imposing  structures  beside 
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it,  a  revered  memorial  of  the  past.  The  earliest  demand  for  woolen 
machinery  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Jenks.  He  fur- 
nished all  the  machinery  for  the  first  woolen  mill  established  in 
the  State  at  Coushohocken.  In  1830  he  invented  a  power-loom 
for  weaving  checks.  The  introduction  of  this  loom  at  the  Kempton 
Mill,  Manayunk,  occasioned  such  an  excitement  among  the  hand- 
weavers  and  others  opposed  to  labor-saving  machinery  that  the 
presence  of  an  armed  force  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
mill. 

Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jenks,  with  a  brief  exception, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  previously,  tlie  business  of  the  Brides- 
burg  Works  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Barton  H.  Jenks.  Under 
his  able  direction  as  a  mechanic  and  business  man  tlie  establishment 
has  acquired  colossal  extent  and  a  world-wide  reputation.  In- 
genuity and  enterprise  are  inborn  to  him,  and  the  renown  for  both 
which  was  acquired  by  his  ancestors  is  being  greatly  increased  at 
his  hands.  In  1863,  finding  that  the  labors  were  overpowering 
him,  he  formed  a  stock  corporation  styled  the  Bridesburg  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Jenks  is  the  president.  For  a  long  period  he  sought  re- 
tirement, but  at  length  returned  to  the  active  management  of  the 
business,  in  which  he  still  remains.  The  Bridesburg  Works  consist 
of  numerous  buildings  covering  a  large  area,  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  about  five  hundred  operatives.  Tlu'  machine-shop  is  a 
building  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  l»y  tliirty-two  feet,  and 
three  stories  in  height,  and  all  the  other  buildings  are  large.  There 
are  fourteen  difierent  departments  in  the  Works,  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  superintendent,  who  controls  assistant  super- 
intendents and  their  sejiarate  squads.  The  stock  of  lumber,  which 
has  to  lie  in  the  seasoning  room  for  perha})8  a  year  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Five  stcam-enginus  and 
eighty-six  different  kinds  of  labor-saving  machines  are  in  constant 
use.  All  the  machinery,  and  every  other  appointment,  are  as  ))cr 
feet  as  experience  and  money  can  make  them.     At  a  recent  visit  of 
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the  CoDgressional  Centennial  Committee  to  these  Works  tliey  ex- 
pressed not  only  praise,  but  astonishment  at  their  extent,  and  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  machinery  produced. 

A  large  number  of  difi'erent  styles  of  looms  are  made,  all'  of 
which  embrace  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  improvements  not  pos- 
sessed by  looms  manufactured  elsewhere.  The  several  improvements 
in  looms  are  centered  by  seven  distinct  patents.  The  improved 
self-stripping  cotton  and  woolen  carding-machine  was  improved  and 
brought  to  its  present  perfection  by  Mr.  Barton  H.  Jenks,  Some 
twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  perfecting  improve- 
ments of  the  carding  machine. 

Our  country  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Jenks  for  the  first  construction  of 
the  automatic  wool-spinning  mule.  Much  praise  is  due  to  him  as 
the  originator  of  the  manufacture  of  this  important  machine  in  the 
United  States,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  compete  with  England  in  its 
production.  Self-acting  mules  for  wool  are  about  one-third  more 
complicated  than  those  for  cotton.  During  1869  there  were  about 
•  five  hundred  imported,  and  it  was  an  ambition  to  supply  the 
growing  demand  that  induced  Mr.  Jenks  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  practicability  of  supplying  them  from  his  own  works.  With 
this  as  his  main  object,  he  went  abroad,  and  made  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  automatic  mules  in  Europe.  He  included  in  his 
search  the  various  descriptions  of  the  machine,  amounting  to  about 
fifty  in  all,  in  use  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  After  bestowing  upon  the  matter  great  personal 
care,  he  finally  decided  that  by  far  the  most  complete  machine  in 
existence  was  that  of  the  Messrs.  Piatt,  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Oldham, 
England.  He  purchased  one  of  these,  shipped  it  to  America,  and 
immediately  upon  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing a  copy  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  original.  That  end  has 
been  reached,  and  the  verdict  of  the  experts  who  pronounced  upon 
it  declares  it  perfection.  A  slight  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the 
automatic  over  the  hand  mule  may  be  formed  from  the  statement 
that  it  dispenses  with  the  wool  spinner  and  twister,  and  at  the  same 
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time  manipulates  about  six  hundred  spindles,  while  the  hand  mules 
range  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  As  each  spindle 
handles  about  a  pound  and  a  half  a  week,  the  difference  is  very 
considerable.  The  company  expect  to  turn  out  one  of  these  mules 
each  day,  and  if  necessary  that  power  will  be  doubled.  It  is  a 
great  achievement  or  the  mechanic  arts,  and  it  deserves  a  proper 
reward.  From  this  time  no  American  need  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  country  to  secure  the  very  best  spinning  mule;  nor  will 
a  mill  be  stopped  in  its  work  by  the  impossibility  of  quickly  re- 
placing some  fractured  part. 

In  1852  a  patent  was  issued  to  Mr.  Jenks  for  improvements  in 
looms  for  weaving  figured  fabrics;  in  1854  a  patent  for  another 
improvement  in  looms,  and  in  1860  a  patent  for  an  improvemenu 
in  cotton-gins.  For  several  years  he  has  been  experimenting  upon 
and  constructing  the  necessary  machinery  for  a  cylinder  cotton- 
gin.  He  has  constructed  a  pump  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 
with  the  capacity  of  pumping  two  thousand  gallons  per  minute. 
He  is  sanguine  of  being  able,  at  no  distant  day,  to  furnish  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  with  forty  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  diem. 
When  the  war  with  the  South  broke  out,  Mr.  Jenks  erected  an 
immense  building  with  four  wings,  having  a  length  of  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  filled  it  with  all  the  best  and  most  improved 
machinery  for  an  armory.  Five  thousand  Springfield  rifle  muskets 
were  made  each  month  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Bridesburg  has  obtained  all  its  importance  and  prosperity  from 
the  location  there  of  the  machine  works.  The  place  owes  almost 
its  whole  existence  to  Mr.  Jenks  and  his  father.  Mr.  Jenks  con- 
tributed more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the 
free  cliurch  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation.  He  designed  it  as  a 
memorial  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  ruling  elders,  an  office 
to  which  he  has  himself  succeeded.  The  chuich  is  l)uilt  of  gray 
stone,  with  brown-stone  trimmings,  and  arched  windows  of  stained 
glass,  and  has  a  lofty  8]»ire. 

Another  of  Mr.  Jenks'  liberal  benefactions  must  be  noticed.     In 
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answer  to  an  appeal  to  tlie  ])ul)lic  lor  pocniiiary  aid  fn )iii  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  ho  offered  a  ii;it"t  of  ton  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  Chemical  hail.  His  iiiuiiili(M'nt  dona- 
tion was  received  with  thanks  and  hlessin^s,  and  with  characteristic 
business  ]»unctuality  he  soon  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  the  entire 
sum.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1805,  the  corner-stone  of  Jenks'  Chem- 
ical Hall  was  laid  on  Collei^e  Hill,  with  a[>j)ro[)riate  ceremonies. 
Rev.  Professor  W.  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton  College,  delivered 
the  address,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  : — 

"  He  who  extends  the  advantages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
training  to  those  wlio  would  not  otherwise  have  procured  them,  or 
renders  more  complete  and  thorough  the  discipline  of  mind  and 
heart  of  those  who  are  in  a  course  of  instruction,  ought  to  be  held 
in  honor  as  a  public  benefactor.  And  when  this  is  done  by  a  per- 
manent foundation,  whether  by  the  erection  of  neat  and  appro- 
priate buildings,  such  as  that  which  is  here  contemplated,  for  scien- 
tific uses,  or  by  endowment,  securing  in  perpetuity  a  succession  of 
able  and  qualified  teachers  in  suflicient  numbers,  or  afibrding  to  de- 
serving but  needy  pupils  the  requisite  pecuniary  assistaiice,  we  see 
one  of  the  noblest  uses  to  which  money  can  be  put,  and  we  admire 
their  largeness  of  heart,  and  breadth  of  view,  and  far-sighted 
benevolence  to  whom  God  has  given  along  with  wealth  this  compre- 
hension of  its  real  value,  and  the  wisdom  to  convert  it  into  exhaust- 
less  mines  of  treasure  which  can  not  be  weighed  with  gold." 

Jenks'  Chemical  Hall  is  built  of  dressed  stone,  and  is  seventy  by 
sixty  feet,  with  a  projecting  portico  of  the  Doric  style.  The  fourth 
story  is  appropriated  to  a  museum  of  geology.  A  large  lecture 
hall  in  the  rear  is  planned  also  to  exhibit  the  zoological  department. 
Connected  with  the  main  hall  are  the  rooms  for  ])rivate  experiments 
and  chemical  analysis,  and  the  apparatus.  The  structure  is  a  taste- 
ful addition  to  the  college  buildings,  and  in  its  purpose  promises  to 
be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  cause  of  scientific  education. 

Mr.  Jenks  has  an  erect  figure,  and  a  head  of  lai-ge  proportions. 
The  features  are  prominent,  and  highly  expressive  of  the  intelligence, 
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decision,  and  good  nature  that  characterize  the  man.  He  is  polite 
and  genial,  but  always  much  absorbed  in  his  business  and  inven- 
tions. A  man  of  good  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  and  withal  a 
Christian,  his  society  is  much  valued.  He  is  liberal  and  just  with 
those  under  him.  It  is  his  effort  to  use  his  fortune  not  only  in 
schemes  of  enterprise,  but  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-men. 

These  details  of  mechanical  talents,  business  energy,  public  spirit, 
and  practical  benevolence  tell  their  own  significant  story.  They 
show  how  much  can  be  done  in  a  single  life-time,  and  how  nearly 
man  may  exalt  himself  to  the  perfection  of  usefulness  and  virtue. 
If  our  age  had  nothing  else  to  boast  of,  its  annals  can  never  grow 
dim  with  such  examples  of  manhood  and  success. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  HUGH  JUDSON  KILPATRICK. 


T  is  notorious  that  war  makes  and  nnmakes  reputations 
rapidly.  A  struggle  of  a  few  hours  may  give  a  man  a 
name  that  is  mentioned  with  honor  over  the  civilized 
world,  or  inflict  on  him  an  equally  wide  but  painful  celebrity. 
But  we  believe  that  neither  our  history  nor  that  of  any  other 
nation  furnishes  an  instance  of  a  mere  cadet,  vaulting  almost  at  a 
bound  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  as  in  the  case  of  Kilpatrick 
— to-day  a  pupil  at  West  Point  in  gray — in  three  years  a  youth 
of  only  twenty-six,  wearing  two  stars  on  his  shoulders.  If  this 
sudden  elevation  had  been  brought  about  by  political  or  social 
influence,  it  might  not  seem  so  remarkable,  except  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  power  of  favoritism,  but  when  it  is  known  that 
it  has  been  the  result  of  merit  alone,  of  downright  hard  work  in 
the  field,  it  is  marvellous. 

Hugh  Judson  Kilpatrick  was  born  in  the  Valley  of  the  Clove, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  in  1838.  His  father  was  a  large  and  respect- 
able farmer,  and  able  to  give  his  son  the  advantage  of  an  early  edu- 
cation. At  seventeen,  he  entered  with  great  ardor  into  politics, 
and  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  State  Convention.  He  delivered 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Vail,  member  of  Congress 
from  his  district,  who  helped  to  the  appointment  as  cadet  in  West 
Point,  where  he  entered  on  the  20th  of  June,  1856. 

Though  small,  he  was  plucky,  resolute,  fearless,  and  self-confident, 
and  showed  while  here  some  of  the  finest  qualities  that  go  to  make 
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up  a  soldier.  He  was  good-tempered  and  genial,  but  a  dangerous 
boy  to  attempt  to  bully.  Being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cadet 
officer,  he  had  occasion,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  reprove 
one  of  the  largest  students  in  the  school  for  misbehaviour.  The 
latter,  relying  on  his  size  and  strength,  made  an  insolent  reply,  and 
added  that  if  he  reported  him  he  would  get  a  sound  thrashing. 
He  could  not  have  taken  a  surer  way  to  get  reported,  as  he  most 
promptly  was,  by  young  Kilpatrick.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  bully  attacked  him  on  the  first  opportunity.  Kilpatrick  was 
small,  but  made  up  in  agility  and  skill  what  he  lacked  in  weight  ; 
and,  though  he  suffered  severely  in  the  conflict  that  followed,  he 
stuck  to  his  powerful  antagonist  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  till  the  latter  was  compelled  to  yield,  confessing  himself 
handsomely  whipped.  This,  of  course,  made  Kilpatrick  very  popu- 
lar— as  the  pluck  and  endurance  which  overcome  superior  strength 
and  size  always  do — and  he  was  eventually  chosen  to  deliver  the 
valedictory  of  his  class,  in  which  he  graduated  fifteenth.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  stay  the  full  year  out,  which  closed  in  June,  1861. 
The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  spring,  fired  him  with  such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  in  active 
service,  that  he  felt  he  could  not  wait  till  the  end  of  the  Academic 
year,  and  he  and  two  others  drew  up  a  j)etition  in  Ajml,  which  was 
signed  by  thirty  out  of  the  class  of  fifty,  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
graduate  at  once,  and  finish  their  education  on  the  battle-field. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  the  class  at  once  graduated, 
Kilpatrick  delivering  the  valedictory. 

Being  already  betrothed,  and  the  affianced  bride  feeling  that  she 
could  not  be  denied  the  right  to  l)e  near  him  if  wounded,  they  were 
at  once  married,  and  jimceeded  to  Washington  together.  Yonng 
Kil])atrick  was  made  an  olHcer  in  Duryea's  Zouaves,  and  re})aired 
ti.  Fortress  IMonroe.  On  tht;  11th  of  June,  in  the  unfortunate 
isittle  of  Big  Bethel,  he,  with  a  ]>art  of  the  Zouaves,  by  marching 
all  night,  surprised  the  rclxl  i)ickets  a  mile  from  tlie  ])laee,  and 
captured  them.     In  the  engagement  that  followed  he  was  wounded 
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by  a  grape-shot  in  tlie  thigh.  But,  though  racked  with  pain,  the 
plucky  young  ofHccr  refused  to  h-ave  thi;  ground,  and  still  led  liis 
men  to  the  charge,  until  at  length,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
was  borne  IVdni  his  iiist  battle-field. 

lie  was  now  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ilarris  T.ight  Cavalry, 
and  jimmoted  to  first  lieutenantof  the  First  Artillery,  regular  army. 

During  the  winter,  besides  having  liis  own  duties  to  attend  to, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  an  Examining  Board  for  examining 
cavalry  officers  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  Inspector-C4eneral  of 
McDowell's  division.  In  ]\Iarch,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  on  Manassas,  his  regiment  led  the  advance  ;  but  on  its 
transfer  to  the  Peninsula,  he  remained  behind  imder  the  command 
of  McDowell.  In  A})ril,  this  general  was  directed  to  occupy 
Fredericksburg,  preparatory  to  a  co-operating  movement  with 
McClellan  on  Richmond.  Falmouth,  opposite  the  place,  was  the 
first  })oint  of  attack,  and  on  the  17th,  at  daylight,  Kilpatrick,  with 
the  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  moved  off  in  advance  of  the  column  sent 
to  capture  it. 

Twelve  luiles  beyond  Catlett's  Station,  the  enemy's  pickets  were 
encountered  and  driven  in,  and  followed  in  Imt  j)ursuit  fir  eight 
miles.  At  length  Kilpatrick  approached  the  rebel  camp,  when  he 
ordered  his  bugles  to  sound  the  charge,  and  dashing  f  )rward,  scat- 
tered the  enemy  like  frightened  sheep.  He  had  marched  twenty- 
six  miles,  and  so  now  bivoucked  in  the  rebel  camp  fir  the  night. 
But  at  one  i»'clock  next  morning,  the  bugle  sounded  "  boots  and 
saddles,"  and  the  regiment  pressed  forward,  when  it  came  upon  a 
])arricade  of  rails  across  the  road,  behind  which  the  enemy  lay. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Kilpatrick  ordered  a  charge,  and 
the.  bold  tro(i]M^rs  rode  like  mad  over  the  obstruction,  and  at  daylight 
galloped  into  Falmouth.  The  rebel  commander  was  out  examining 
the  pickets  at  the  time  Kilpatrick's  troopers  came  clattering  down 
the  road,  and  instantly  turned  in  flight.  But  the  latter  having 
cau^-ht  sight  of  him,  at  once  put  spurs  to  his  horse.     It  was  an 
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exciting  chase  ;  but  the  rebel  officer  was  better  mounted,  for  after  a 
fierce  ride  of  four  miles  he  succeeded  in  escaping. 

When  Pope  assumed  command  of  the  army,  Kilpatrick  was 
directed  to  break  up  the  railroad  running  from  Gordousville  to 
Richmond,  and  thus  sever  Lee's  communications.  He  struck  it  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Frederick  Hall  and  Hanover  Junction,  burning  sta- 
tions, spreading  ruin  in  his  track,  and  filling  the  country  with 
alarm.  He  marched  eighty  miles  in  thirty  hours,  and  again  reached 
Frederiok-sburg  late  Sunday  evening,  followed  by  the  rebels.  The 
latter  continuing  to  lurk  in  the  vicinity,  Kilpatrick  having  rested 
his  command,  started  out  with  about  four  hundred  men  to  hunt 
them  up.  Leaving  Fredericksburg  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  marched  sixteen  miles  and  encamped.  Mounting  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  pushed  on,  reaching  Mount  Carmel  at  daylight. 
Meeting  near  here  a  force  of  the  enemy,  he  charged  them,  and  drove 
them  back  into  and  over  the  Nortli  Anna  river  in  utter  confusion. 
Pushing  across  he  continued  the  pursuit,  till  heat  length  came  upon 
them.  With  singular  audacity,  Kilpatrick,  with  Major  Da^des  and 
Captain  Walters,  rode  forward  alone  to  reconnoitre,  and  actually 
held  conversation  with  the  rebels.  He  had  scarcely  returned  to 
his  command,  when  the  enemy  opened  on  him  with  their  rifles  and 
carbines.  One  shot  aimed  at  Kilpatrick,  struck  a  horse's  head  in 
front  of  him,  and  passed  clean  through  it,  wliich  so  deadened  its 
force  that  when  it  reached  him  it  fell  harndess  to  the  ground. 
The  skirmishers  now  pressed  forward  on  Ixuh  sides,  jeering  each 
otlier  in  the  intervals  of  the  shots.  At  length  the  order  of  the  rebel 
commander  was  heard,  "  By  platoons,  left  about  wheel,"  when 
instantly  our  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and  away  the  rebels  went 
helter-skelter  down  the  road  toward  Hanover  Junction.  Here  they 
took  refuge  behind  reinforcements,  and  Kilj)atriek  wlieeled,  and  rode 
back  to  the  abandoned  camp  and  commenced  the  destruction  of 
property.  A  railroad  train  loaded  with  grain,  wagons,  t(v»ls  and 
commissary  stores,  ^t.,  were  fired.  Wliile  fires  were  still  raging,  a 
large  body  of  Stuart's  cavalry  siidileiily  ajijteared  in  sight.     Had 
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tliey  chari^ed  at  once,  that  would  probaJjly  have  been  the  hist  of 
Kiliiatrirk,  i^r  ihcy  (lutnmnluTed  liiiii  tlm-c  to  oik-,  and  he  was 
totally  un[)r('pared  Ibr  theni.  But  tlicy  h;iltini;  to  reconnoitre, 
Kilpatrick  suddenly  threw  a  jdatoon  across  the  road,  and  souinlinj^ 
the  rally,  was  in  a  few  moments  ready  for  the  contlict.  Instead  of 
lookin<^  about  to  sec  how  he  c(.ul(l  (,'tFcct  a  safe  retreat,  he  with  his 
usual  darinu;  determined  to  attack,  and  sendini;  round  Davies  to 
assail  them  in  tiauk  while  he  charged  them  in  front,  he  actually 
drove  this  su})erior  force  in  flight  down  the  railroad.  Pursuing  as 
far  as  he  deemed  prudent,  and  kindling  fires  along  the  track,  he 
leisurely  retraced  his  steps,  reaching  Fredericksburg  at  midnight 
on  the  23d,  having  ridden  seventy-four  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  rebel  cam])  he  found  a  paper  stating  that  General  Stuart 
was  buildin<r  a  bridge  over  the  North  xVuna  ;  so  he  left  a  note  for 
him,  telling  him  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  bridge,  as 
ho  woidd  give  him  all  he  could  attend  to  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  disastrous  cam])aign  of  ro})e  that  followed,  he  did  efficient 
service. 

In  the  following  s])ring,  when  Hooker  commeneed  his  movement 
across  the  Ilappalianmnk,  he  sent  his  cavalry  force  to  the  rear  of 
Lee,  to  break  up  his  communications,  and  prevent  his  retreat. 
Kilj)atrick  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  commencement  of  this 
extraordinary  mt)vement.  Whru  Stoncman  tlivided  his  forces, 
assigning  to  each  its  jteculiar  task,  Kil])atrii'k,  with  his  regiment, 
numbering  some  4.")0  men,  was  sent  to  burn  the  railroad  and  bridges 
over  the  C'hickahominy,  near  Richmond.  Though  the  country  was 
swarming  with  the  enemy,  he  skillfully  avoided  the  large  bodies, 
and  scattering  the  small  ones  that  he  encountered,  rode  rajiidly 
forward  till  he  came  Avithin  two  miles  of  the  rebel  ca})ital.  ''  Here," 
he  says, ''I  caj)tured  Lieutenant  Brown,  aid-de-camp  to  General 
Winder,  and  eleven  men  within  the  fortifications.  I  then  passed 
■lown  to  the  left  to  the  Meadow  Bridge,  on  the  Chickahonu'ny, 
vhicli  I  burned,  ran  a  train  of  cars  into  the  vivw.  retired  to  Han- 
overtown,  on  the]ieninsul;i.  crussctl  Just  in  time  to  check  the  advance 
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of  a  pursuing  cavalry  force,  burned  a  train  of  thirty  wagons  loaded 
with,  bacon,  captured  thirteen  prisoners,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
near  the  river.  I  resumed  my  march  at  one  a.  m.  of  the  5th,  sur- 
prised a  force  of  three  hundred  cavalry  of  Aylett's,  captured  two 
officers  and  thirty-three  men,  burned  fifty-six  wagons  and  the  depot, 
containing  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  corn  and  wheat, 
quantities  of  clotliing,  and  commissary  stores,  and  safely  crossed 
the  Mattapony,  and  destroyed  the  ferry  again,  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  rebel  cavalry  pursuit.  Late  in  the  evening,  I  destroyed  a  third 
wagon  train  and  dejDot,  a  few  miles  above  and  west  of  Tappahan- 
nock,  and  from  that  point  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles, 
closely  followed  by  a  superior  force  of  cavalry."  He  then  kept  on, 
and  at  length  "  on  the  7th,  found  safety  within  our  lines,  at  Glou- 
cester Point."  He  had  made  a  march  around  the  rebel  army  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  less  than  five  days,  having  captured 
and  paroled  upwards  of  eight  hundred  prisoners,  with  a  loss  to  his 
little  command  of  only  one  officer  and  thirty-seven  men. 

During  the  engagement  near  Brandy  Station,  Grregg  came  very 
near  being  overborne,  when  Kilpatrick  made  one  of  his  gallant 
charges.  He  was  posted  with  three  regiments — the  Harris  Light, 
Tenth  New  York,  and  First  Maine — on  a  slight  elevation,  and 
looking  on  the  plain  below  filled  with  the  charging  squadrons,  he 
saw  Gregg,  though  bravely  fighting,  falling  back.  Fired  at  the 
sight,  he  flung  out  his  battle  flag  and  ordered  the  bugles  to  sound 
the  charge.  In  echelon  of  squadrons  by  regiments,  down  came  the 
brigade  like  a  loosened  cliff"  on  the  heavy  colums  of  the  foe — the 
Tenth  New  York  in  advance.  It  fell  with  a  shout  on  the  rebel 
squadrons,  but  rebounded  from  the  blow  and  flung  off".  The  Harris 
Light,  following  close  on  its  heels,  repeated  the  charge,  but  was  also 
borne  back.  Stung  into  madness  at  the  sight  of  his  own  regiment 
repulsed  and  shattered,  he  flung  himself  at  the  head  of  the  First 
Maine,  still  further  in  the  rear,  and  moving  forward  on  a  walk, 
shoiited  :  "  Men  of  Maine,  you  must  save  the  day  ;  follow  me  !" 
Closing  grandly  up,  the  regiment  marched  off"  behind  its   leader. 
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who  circled  to  the  right,  till  he  got  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  when 
he  ordered  the  bugles  to  sound  the  charge,  and  coming  down  in  a 
wild  gallop,  struck  the  enemy  like  a  thunderbolt,  forcing  back  his 
hitherto  steady  line.  As  the  clattering  tempest  swept  past  the 
other  two  shattered  regiments,  Kilpatrick  shouted  out,  over  the 
tumult  :  "  Back,  the  Harris  Light !  Back,  the  Tenth  New  York  ! 
Reform  your  squadrons  and  charge  \" 

The  field  was  won  ;  but  a  heavy  body  of  infantry  coming  uj)  to 
reinforce  the  cavalry,  Pleasanton  withdrew  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock. 

Kilj^atrick  was  now  made  brigadier,  and  in  the  fight  at  Aldie, 
which  occurred  shortly  after,  again  met  Lee.  Ordered  by  Pleas- 
anton to  push  through  Asliby's  Gap  and  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  the  rebel  army  that  was  moving  so  leisurely  around  Washington, 
he  suddenly  came  upon  the  advance  guard  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  at 
Aldie.  Securing  a  strong  position  he  resisted  every  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  dislodge  him,  although  charge  after  charge  was  made. 
After  one  of  these  fierce  onsets.  Colonel  Cesnola,  of  the  Fourth 
New  York,  from  some  misconception  of  his  conduct  was  jilaced 
under  arrest,  and  his  sword  taken  from  him.  But  soon  after,  seeing 
his  regiment  charge  and  then  waver  and  fall  back,  he  forgot  his 
arrest,  galloped  to  its  head.  Kilpatrick  saw  the  action,  and  chival- 
rous himself,  he  admired  this  gallant  deed,  and  riding  up  to  him  as 
he  came  back  from  the  charge,  he  said,  "  Colonel,  you  are  a  brave 
man  !  You  are  released  from  arrest,"  and  unbuckling  his  sword 
handed  it  to  him,  saying,  "Here,  take  my  sword  and  wear  it  in 
honor  of  this  day  !" 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  tide  of  battle  set  against  him  and  his 
squadrons  were  borne  back,  he  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
First  Maine  as  at  Brandy  Station,  and  leading  it  in  person,  charged 
with  such  desperation,  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled.  His  horse 
was  killed  under  him  in  this  onset ;  but,  mounting  another,  he 
ordered  the  whole  line  to  advance.  Lee  fell  back  before  it,  and 
turnpd  in  flight,  followed  hard  after  by  Kilpatrick.     The  next  morn- 
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ing  he  made  a  sabre  charge  into  the  town  of  Upperville,  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  it  in  affright. 

Soon  after,  when  Hooker  Avas  reheved  and  Meade  put  in  liis 
place,  Kilpatrick  was  given  command  of  General  ^tahl's  division  of 
5,000  men.  The  cavalry  corps  was  divided  at  this  time  into  three 
great  divisions,  this  division  constituting  one,  Buford  and  Gregg 
commanding  the  other  two.  The  rebel  General  Stuart  did  not 
cross  his  cavalry  with  Lee's  army,  hut  iarther  down  the  Potomac, 
between  Hooker  and  Washington,  untl  })ushed  on  toward  the  capi- 
tal, throwing  it  into  the  wildest  consternation.  Kilpatrick  with  his 
division,  was  sent  after  him.  But  on  the  last  day  of  June,  while 
halting  at  Hanover,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Stuart's  whole 
force.  A  less  prompt  uian  would  have  been  overwhelmed  ;  but  he 
quickly  formed  his  squadrons,  and  though  Stuart  led  the  charge  in 
person,  it  was  repulsed.  Still,  for  a  while  victory  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  lour  hours  did  he  finally  suc- 
ceed in  shaking  oft'  his  enemy.  A  little  boy  named  Smith,  only 
twelve  years  old,  a  bugler  in  the  First  Maine,  charged  bravely  with 
his  regiment  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The  little  fel- 
low's gallant  bearing  so  pleased  Kilpatrick,  that  he  at  once  adopted 
him  as  his  aid. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Kilpatrick  made  a  torced  march  to  Heidles- 
berg,  to  interce])t  Stuart,  who  was  i»n  his  way  to  join  Lee's  army. 
He  now  received  orders  to  join  the  main  army  at  Two  Taverns, 
which  he  reached  about  daylight  on  the  third  day  of  July.  Three 
hours  later  the  column  was  again  in  motion,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
attacked  the  enemy's  right  fiank  at  Gettysburg.  Here  a  desperate 
fight  occurred,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  Farns- 
worth,  who  commandcil  tlie  force  making  it,  was  killed,  and  the 
three  regiments  under  liim  terribly  cut  up.  The  enemy  concentra- 
ting a  heavy  force  at  this  jioint,  as  Kilpatrick  threatened  his  amnm- 
nition  trains,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  fallback.  Next  morning, 
tlic  over  iiKiiinialtlc  4tli,  it  was  ascertained  tliat  tlie  eiieiiiy  was  in 
lull  retreat,  ami   Kilpatrirk    was  imiiiediately  started    in   pursuit    to 
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harass  his  rear  and  ca])tun'  liis  trains.  Amid  a  pelting  ram  storm 
his  column  jmshcd  >ni  all  day,  and  at  n<iun  reached  I'hnmettslmr;^. 
Drenched  and  weary,  il  hailed  for  a  short  tiiiir,  and  lliiii  liiirrjed 
forward  towards  ihe  nioiiniain.  The  road  ii]i  it  was  <liig  alou-^-  the 
steep  sides,  and  t-»nly  wide  eiioujjjii  fur  four  hoisi's  to  iiio\c  altreast, 
while  from  its  loweredy;ea  di'ei)altyss  sank  away.  Tp  this  narrow, 
imknoAvn  way,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  and  envelojied  in  darkness  so 
deep  that  the  riders,  though  jostling  together,  could  not  see  each 
other,  the  exhausted,  sleepy  soldiers  on  their  w^eary  animals  slowly 
toiled,  near  the  top,  suddenly  a  mouth  of  fire  opened  in  the  glofjm, 
and  the  thunder  of  a  cannon  shook  the  heights,  wdnle  down  along 
the  naiTOW  way  came  the  fiery  hail-storm.  The  colnnm  was  star- 
tled at  the  suddenness  of  the  discharge,  and  hefore  it  had  time  to 
recover,  from  either  side  came  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  lighting 
up  with  a  strange  glow  that  rocky  mountain  summit.  Tlie  leading 
squadron  broke  and  fell  back  on  the  second,  which  also  broke,  and 
for  a  moment  the  narrow  road  was  jammed  with  imii  and  horses 
struggling  in  the  darkness.  But  that  long  column,  winding  fm- 
miles  away  down  the  mountain  side  could  not  Avheel  about,  and  so 
the  broken  S(|uadrons  were  rallied,  skirmishers  dismounted  and 
thrown  out,  and  the  First  Virginia  ordered  to  the  front.  Forming 
as  best  they  could,  in  the  gloom,  the  bugles  sounded  the  chargi-.  and 
across  the  summit  and  down  the  farther  side  into  the  inky  darkness 
the  fearless  riders  plunged.  Clearing  the  way  before  them,  they 
kept  on  till  they  came  upon  Ewell's  long  train,  guarded  by  four 
regiments.  Firing  a  volley,  they  cried  ''Do  yoii  sun'cndcr  .^"' 
"  Yes,  was  the  reply,  and  for  eight  miles  the  cavalry  swejit  akmg 
the  train  that  had  come  to  a  halt.  A  heavy  thunder-storm  now 
broke  along  the  mountain,  which,  combined  with  the  roar  of  tor- 
rents down  its  sides,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  joined  to  the 
shouts  and  oaths  and  curses  of  men,  added  inconceivable  terror  to 
the  scene.  At  length  the  welcome  morning  dawned,  when  Kilpat- 
rick  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  and  burned  such  wagons  as  he  could 
not  get  off.     Soon  after,  the  whole  command,  wet.  weary,  liungry 
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and  splashed  witli  mud,  halted  for  a  short  rest.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  were  asleep  save  the  guard,  Kilpatrick  among  the  rest.  After 
two  hours  of  sucli  rest  as  they  could  get  in  the  falling  rain,  the 
bugles  again  sounded  "forward,"  and  the  column  moved  on  to 
Smithbuii;,  which  it  reached  about  nine  o'clock.  Young  girls  lined 
the  streets,  loaded  with  flowers  and  singing  patriotic  songs.  As 
Kilpatrick  and  his  mud-besplashed  troopers  passed  along,  bouquets 
without  number  were  showered  upon  them,  and  the  older  ladies, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  came  forth  with  plates  heaped  with  snoAvy 
bread  for  their  refreshment.  The  enemy,  enraged  at  Kilpatrick's 
daring  pursuit,  sent  a  heavy  force  against  him  which  now  came 
charging  with  yells  upon  the  place.  Finding  they  could  not  drive 
him  out,  they  jilanted  a  battery  on  a  commanding  eminence  and 
commenced  shelling  the  town.  Though  they  outnumbered  him, 
Kilpatrick,  by  the  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces,  kept  them  at  bay 
all  day.  After  dark  he  moved  off  towards  Boonesboro,  which  he 
reached  just  before  midnight. 

Early  next  morning,  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  a  train  near 
Hagerstown,  he  marched  on  that  j)lace.  Coming  upon  the  enemy's 
pickets  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  he  charged  and  drove  them,  and 
riding  fiercely  into  the  place,  struck  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column 
that  was  just  entering  it.  Up  and  down  the  streets  his  brave  trooji- 
ers  rode,  scattering  the  enemy  before  them,  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  this  force,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  was  too 
heavy  for  him,  and  his  command  having  already  suffered  severely, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  away,  and  move  off  toward  Wil- 
liamsport.  This  was  a  difficult  undertaking  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  accomplished  it,  and  galloped  swiftly  along  the  road, 
on  which  he  placed  the  First  Vermont  and  Fifth  New  York  as  a 
rear-guard.  On  this  the  rebels  came  with  overwhelming  force, 
and  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  fight  followed.  Compelled  to  yield 
one  position,  it  would  take  another,  and  dispute  it  to  the  last.  It 
did  its  duty  nobly,  and  though  it  could  not  effectually  stop  tlio 
enemy,  it  delayed  him   till  Kilpatrick,  with  the  main  eolmun.  was 
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beyond  his  reach.  Its  mangled  horses  and  slain  men  scattered 
along  the  road  attested  its  fidelity. 

Reaching  the  top  of  a  hill  that  overlooked  Williamsport,  about 
four  o'clock,  Kilpatrick  was  greeted  with  the  sound  of  battle  from 
Buford's  command  that  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He 
immediately  threw  out  his  skirmishers,  and  began  to  plant  his  bat- 
teries, but  before  his  orders  could  be  fully  carried  out,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  firing  in  his  rear.  Riding  to  where  he  could  command  the 
road  for  a  long  distance,  he  discovered  his  rear-guard  falling  back 
in  disorder.  With  the  rebels  in  front  and  rear,  he  saw  at  once  the 
peril  of  his  position.  For  one  moment  he  sat  tapping  his  boot  in 
anxious  thought  ;  the  next  he  ordered  the  Harris  Light  to  charge 
the  enemy,  now  thundering  down  with  pealing  bugles  and  shouts 
on  his  rear-guard.  This  noble  regiment,  leaning  forward  on  their 
horses,  with  drawn  sabres,  drove  full  on  the  exultant,  confident  foe, 
and  hurled  him  back  over  the  road.  This  gave  Kilpatrick  time  to 
form  his  command  for  a  retreat,  which  he  did  so  skillfully,  that  he 
fell  back  for  three  miles,  fighting  as  he  went,  and  2:)uuishing  the 
enemy  so  severely  that  he  was  able  to  go  into  camp  unmolested. 
His  weary  men,  covered  by  Buford's  command,  which  kept  the 
enemy  in  check,  went  to  sleep  on  the  spot  where  they  halted. 

The  next  morning  he  moved  back  to  Boonesboro,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  fought  the  enemy  again,  and  forced  him  back  to  Antie- 
tam  Creek.  Thursday  and  Friday  he  was  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  and  on  Saturday  again  defeating  him,  he 
boldly  turned  the  head  of  his  column  once  more  toward  Hagerstown. 
Meeting  the  skirmishers  two  miles  out,  he  drove  them  in,  and  after 
a  fight  of  one  hour  rode  into  the  town  and  occupied  it.  He  re- 
mained here  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Chafing  under  his  inactivity 
while  he  knew  the  enemy  was  escaping,  he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility, and  moved  off  toward  Williamsport,  and  actually  chased  a 
part  of  Lee's  rear-guard  into  the  river,  taking  many  prisoners. 
Hearing  that  a  portion  of  the  rebel  force  had  marched  toward  Fall- 
ing Waters,  he  moved  rapidly  off  in  that  direction,  and  was  in  the 
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fight  that  killed  General  Pettigrew,  and  scattered  his  four  brigades 
taking  1,500  prisoners,  three  battle-flags,  and  two  guns. 

For  over  two  weeks  Kilpatrick  had  now  been  almost  constantly 
in  the  saddle,  fighting  upon  an  average  a  battle  per  day,  and  riding 
hundreds  oi'  miles.  His  division,  at  the  outset,  consisted  of  some 
5,000  men,  and  now  at  the  end  of  this  strange  campaign,  ho  report- 
ed 4,500  jjrisoners  captured,  witli  nine  guns,  and  eleven  battle-flags. 

But  for  the  great  buttle  of  Gettysburg  that  overshadowed  all 
minor  operations,  the  country  would  have  rung  with  his  exploits. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  when  at  Hagerstown, 
Lee  would  never  have  got  across  the  Potomac  almost  unscathed  as 
he  did. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  when  Meade  resolved  to  advance  on 
Lee,  then  encamped  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Ra2)idan,  Kilpat- 
rick again  joined  his  command.     Stuart's  cavalry  was  at  Culpep- 
per, and  Pleasanton  was  directed   tt)  drive  him  out.     While  the 
main  portion  of  the  force  moved  directly  upon  the  place,  Kil})atrick 
was  sent  across  the  country,  and  came  down  upon  it  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Stevensburg.     Some  time  after  l^uford  and  Gregg  had  hevu 
engaging  the  enemy,  he  reached  his  assigned  position,  and  chargi  d 
down  into  the  place  under  a  lieavy  fire  of  artillery,  clearing  the 
streets  like  a  whirlwind,  and  capturing  three  Blakely  guns  in  his 
passage.     Soon  after,  when  Lee  forced  ]\Ieade  to  retreat  across  the 
Kappahannock,  and  retire  to  Centre ville,  Pleasanton  was  directed 
to  remain  at  Culi)('i)p('r  and  Avatch  the  enemy.     Comj)elled  to  fall 
back  from  this  place  through  some  misunderstanding,  Kiljjatriek's 
column  became  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  and  before  he  was  aware 
of  it,  he  saw  Fitzhugh's  division  of  cavalry  in  three  lines  holding 
the  road  in  front  of  him,  while  liostile  batteries  appeared  on  his 
right  flank,  and  began  to  pour  their  fire  into  him,  and  large  bodies 
of  cavaliy  were  seen  moving  around  his  left  ;  in  short,  he  was  get- 
ting comi)letely  surrounded.     To  make  it  worse,  the  chief  liimself, 
Pleasanton  was  with  liira.     Such  a  sudden  revelation  naturally,  for 
a  moment,  sent  dismay  through  the  cavalry  :  but  this  was  just  one 
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of  thoso  porilons  positions  in  which  tho  ^onius  of  Kilpatrick  Rhone 
out  with  p;r('iit('st  histrc.  Codly  giving  his  orders,  he  rode  out  on 
.lU  olevatod  position  in  full  view  of  liis  own  force — only  ahout  four 
thousand  strong — and  that  of  tlie  enemy.  At  tlie  sight  the  hravo 
lellows  sent  up  a  loud  shout,  and  their  hhules  leajx-cl  from  their 
seahbards.  With  a  lieavy  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  on  all 
sides,  to  protect  his  flanks,  he  formed  his  command  into  three  col- 
umns of  a  thousand  each,  himself  Leing  in  the  centre,  and  moved 
steadily  down  on  tlie  enemy.  A  hundred  bugles  suddenly  pealed 
f  )ith  the  charge,  and  leaning  forward  on  their  horses,  and  sliaking 
their  flashing  sabres  over  their  heads,  these  three  thousand  men 
dashed  forward.  Before  their  onset,  the  rebel  line  ])arted  like  mist. 
The  enemy,  however,  rallied,  and  concentrating  their  forces,  pn;- 
l)ared  for  battle,  and  the  great  cavahy  fight  at  Brandy  8tati(m 
followed.  Here  Kilpatrick,  with  Buford,  Gregg,  Custer,  and  Davis, 
all  under  Pleasanton,  enacted  over  their  great  deeds  again.  The 
plains  shook  to  thr  shot'k  of  charging  s(|uadrons,  and  gleaming 
sabres  turned  red  with  the  blood  of  men.  Long  after  twilight 
closed  over  the  tumultuous  scene,  the  blaze  of  guns,  and  the  glint- 
ing of  steel  striking  steel,  shed  a  fitfuf  light  over  the  field.  At 
length  the  exhausted^  baflled  enemy  ci^ased  his  attacks,  and  the 
cavalry  fell  back  with  the  ami}" to  Centreville. 

When  Meade  soon  alter  advanced,  Kilpatrick,  with  some  two  or 
three  thousand  men,  was  sent  to  dear  the  frt)nt,  and  fell,  as  the 
rebels  assert,  into  a  trap  laid  for  him.  At  all  events,  he  was  attack- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  force,  beaten  badly,  and  barely  escapt-d  utter 
destruction.  By  his  daring  and  rapid  movements,  however,  he  g(»t 
back  to  our  lines  Avithont  the  loss  <if  a  gun.  though  many  jirisoners 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  battle  of  Bristoe  Station  followed, 
when  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters. 

At  this  time,  Kilpatrick  met  his  first  great  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
his  young  wife  and  child.  thon<j:h  the  sad  bereavement  d'd  not  keep 
him  lonjr  from  the  field      In  fact,  he  had  one  less  motive  to  live — 
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one  less  claim  to  his  afiections,  which  he  could  now  give  undivided 
to  his  country. 

During  the  following  winter,  the  country  became  agitated  with 
the  reports  of  cruel  treatment  to  our  jirisoners  at  Richmond,  and, 
as  no  exchange  could  be  effected,  Kilpatrick  conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  rescuing  them  by  force.  Learning  that  Richmond  was  weakly 
garrisoned,  he  thought  by  a  sudden  dash  with  a  large  force  of  cav- 
alry in  midwinter,  he  might  be  able  to  reach  the  prisoners  where 
they  were  confined,  and  release  them.  Kilpatrick  having  formed 
his  plan,  and  submitted  it  with  all  its  details  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War,  it  was,  after  due  deliberation,  accepted. 

On  the  last  day  of  February^  this  daring  leader,  with  4,000  chosen 
men,  left  his  camj)  at  Stevensburg,  and  marched  for  Ely's  Ford,  on 
the  Raj^idan.  The  first  condition  of  success  was,  to  get  so  far 
beyond  the  enemy's  lines  before  discovery  as  to  render  pursuit  im- 
possible. 

This  ford  was  well  guarded,  and  an  alarm  given  here  would  be 
fatal.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  daring  scout,  named  Hogan,  witli  fifty 
resolute  men,  to  cajiture,  if  possible,  the  picket-guard,  composed  of 
a'  cajitain,  lieutenant,  and  twenty-two  men.  These,  scattering  in 
different  directio-^s,  and  crossing  singly  or  in  small  groups,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  certain  point,  where  they  united  and  silently 
advancing,  caj^tured  tho»  whole  party.  While  this  was  being  done, 
the  column  stood  halted  in  the  darkness  on  the  other  side,  the  men 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  delay,  until  the  form  of  Hpgan, 
stealthily  advancing  through  the  gloom  with  his  trusty  compan- 
ions, gave  the  low  announcement — "  General,  the  rebel  picket  is  all 
right.' 

The  column  was  ])ut  in  motion,  and  crossing  the  river,  struck 
toward  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  where  it  arrived  in  rear  ot  the 
rebel  army,  without  giving  the  alarm.  Elated  with  his  success, 
Kilpatrick  now  i)ushed  rapidly  forward  toward  Beaver  Dam  Sta- 
tion," on  the  Virginia  Central  raih-oad,  reaching  it  at  four  o'clock 
in   the   afternoon,  where   he   went   into   camp   for   a   fcAv    hours,  i 
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Colonel  Dahlgren  and  Cook,  with  five  hundred  men,  had  been  :  3nt 
across  the  James  River,  to  move  down  its  south  bank  near  to  Bell 
Isle,  and  release  the  j^risoners  there,  and  with  them  move  into  the 
city,  and  join  Kilpatrick,  who  was  to  enter  the  capital  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Brook  road.  Kilpatrick  performed  his  part  of  tlie  pro- 
gramme, and  at  nine  o'clock  had  carried  the  enemy's  first  line  of 
works  on  the  Brook  turnpike,  less  than  two  miles  from  the  city_, 
and  opened  on  it  with  his  artillery.  This  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon  between  him  and  Dahlgren,  and  as  the  heavy  echoes  died 
away,  he  listened  to  hear  the  answering  roar  of  the  latter's  guns, 
saying  that  all  was  right.  But  no  echo  came  back.  What  was  to 
be  done,  therefore,  must  be  dune  by  himself  alone,  and  that  quickly. 
The  rebel  infantry  on  the  Chickahominy  were  hastened  up,  and 
Kil])atrick  saw  with  deeji  sorro.v,  that  the  project  on  which  ho  had 
set  his  heart  must  be  abandoned,  and  he  reluctantly  gave  the  order 
to  retreat.  Falling  back,  he  swe2)t  round  to  the  Chickahomhiy, 
and  crossing  it  at  Meadow  Bridge,  went  into  camp  in  the  midst  of 
a  drivhrg  storm  of  sleet,  and  hail,  and  snow,  v  hich  drenched  and 
chilled  to  the  bones  the  exhausted,  disappointed  soldiers.  Thac 
night,  however,  some  of  his  scouts  coming  in,  and  reporting  that 
they  had  .actually  traversed  the>  rebel  ca])ital,  and  that  the  troops 
had  nearly  all  been  hurried  off"  up  the  James,  and  toward  the  Brook 
turnpike,  leaving  only  a  small  picket  on  the  Mechanicsvillc  road, 
he  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  reach  the  rebel  jjrisons, 
A  thousand  men  were  therefore  selected  and  divided  into  detach- 
ments, with  orders  to  charge  into  the  city  by  this  road,  overpower 
the  small  force  about  the  prisons,  and  then  dash  back  and  join  the 
main  body  again.  But  before  this  plan  could  be  carried  out,  the 
thunder  of  artillery  close  at  hand  announced  that  his  camp  was 
attacked.  Hampton  had  come  down  upon  him  with  a  heavy  force, 
and  now  for  hours  a  fierce,  irregular  fight  followed.  At  length  the 
enemy  was  repulsed,  when  Kilpatrick  moved  off  to  Old  Church,  and 
went  into  camp,  to  wait  the  return  of  his  scattered  detachments. 
He  remained  here  during  the  entire  day  till  all  came  in,  except 
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Daiilgren.  At  length,  hearing  that  the  latter  had  crossed  the 
Piimunkey,  and  was  making  his  way  toward  Gloncester  Point,  he 
leisurely  moved  down  the  peninsula  towards  Yorktown,  which  he 
Bafely  reached,  after  having  been  on  the  march  for  five  days. 

Kilpatrick  now  performed  some  minor  raids  ;  .  but  his  daring 
career  on  the  soil  of  Virginia  had  come  to  a  close.  His  name,  i'or 
two  years,  had  spi'ead  terror  throughout  the  State  ;  for,  like 
Marion  and  his  troopers  of  old,  in  South  Carolina,  he  and  his  bold 
riders  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  ubiquitous. 

His  boldness  and  success,  as  a  cavalry  leader,  pointed  liim  out  as 
one  eminently  fitted  to  command  on  a  wider  field,  and  he  was  sent 
West  to  co-operate  with  Sherman,  in  his  great  campaign  against 
Atlanta.  When  the  army  commenced  its  on\Tfard  march,  ho  led 
the  advance.  At  Resaca,  however,  an  opportunny  was  given  him 
to  strike  one  of  his  heavy  blows.  On  that  day,  as  he  dashed  for- 
ward, lie  ))assed  Logan,  and  to  his  inquiry,  "Where  are  you  going, 
genera]  ?"'  replied,  "  No  skirmishing  to-day  ;  but  sabres  alone  sliall. 
be  made."  He  had  been  directed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
cross-roads  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Resaca,  and  as  he  ajiproacluHi 
the  spot  he  ordered  Colonel  Smith  to  charge  with  one  of  his  bri- 
gades. The  bugles  rang  out,  and  the  cohnnn  fell  furiously  on  the 
enemy  :  but  unable  to  ])ierce  the  lines,  recoiled  from  the  sliock  and 
fell  back.  Kilpatrick  pist  then  riding  forward,  saw  with  astonish- 
ment the  retreating  l)rii;ade,  ami  tired  at  tiie  sight,  ordered  uj)  a 
fresh  one,  and  rallying  the  disordered  troops,  ordered  the  charge  to 
be  soimded.  Riding  at  their  liead,  he  fell  like  a  falling  rock  on 
the  exultant  enemy,  and  hurled  him  fiercely  back  beyond  the  im- 
portant ])()int,and  held  it.  But  he  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
desperatelv  wounded.  A  rille  liall  had  entered  the  groin,  and  almost 
miraculously  escaping  a  vital  j)oint,  ])assed  out  of  the  hip.  Reeling 
from  his  saddle,  he  was  borne  bleeding,  fainting  to  the  rear.  It 
was  ])lain  that  if  he  reeovenul,  he  would  not  be  abl<>  again  to  enter 
the  field  for  sonx-   time  and   then-fore  as  soon  as  he  was   strong 
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ciioiig-h  to  bo  moved,  lie  returned  to  his  home  on  thu  Hudson,  ic 
recruit. 

Before  lie  \v;is  ill  ai::;iin  !•»  tiikc  the  siuldle.  lie  ;isc('r1;iinfd  hy  the 
"p.apcrs  that  SluTmaii  was  in  iVoiit  ol"  Atlanta,  and  that  tlir  place 
must  fall  in  a  few  days.  Determined  not  t(^  li»s(;  the  ji;l<>ry  of  ]iar- 
taking  in  the  final  movements  for  its  overthrow,  lu;  took  the  next 
train,  and  rode  night  and  day  till  he  reached  his  eoniniaml  at  Car- 
tersville.  Still  unahle  to  sit  on  his  horse  he  rode  forward  in  a  car- 
riage fitted  uji  for  him  by  his  command,  andjoined  Sherman  belore 
Atlanta.  To  destroy  Railroads  and  Atlanta,  was  now  the  chief 
object  of  Sherman,  and  the  task  was  assigned  to  Kilpatrick.  "With 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  eiglit  ])ieces  of  artillery  he  set  out  just 
at  night  from  his  camp,  and  swee])ing  round  to  the  west  of  Atlanta, 
fighting  his  way  forward,  reached  the  Macon  railroad  in  the  after- 
noon the  next  day,  and  began  to  tear  up  the  track.  The  enemy, 
alarmed  at  his  autlacious  movement,  sent  out  a  heavy  foree  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  whieh  came  u})on  him  just  before  niidiiiulit, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction.  The  heavens  were  lurid  with 
the  conflagration,  and  the  work  was  going  bravely  on,  when  the 
thunder  of  artillery  comj)elled  him  to  leave  his  task  but  half  accom- 
Itlishetl.  Hepuising  the  enemy,  he  made  a  wide  circuit,  and  struck 
the  railroad  further  down  at  Lovcgoy's  Station.  But,  made  aware 
of  his  movements,  the  rebel  force,  by  keeping  straight  down  the 
road,  was  able  to  reach  the  threatened  i)o*mt  before  him.  Foiled 
here,  he  began  to  cast  about  to  see  what  his  next  movement  should 
be,  when  he  discovered  that  the  way  by  which  he  had  come  was 
blocked  up,  while  various  forces  were  rapidly  accumulating  on  all 
sides  of  him  to  secure  his  ca})ture.  Finding  he  had  got  to  cut  his 
■way  out,  he  formed  his  command  into  six  columns,  and  sounding 
the  charge,  made  sti-aight  for  the  rebel  barricades  in  bis  front. 
Pourim;  like  a  torrent  over  these,  he  cut  down  the  astoni-shed 
ent'iuv  without  mercy,  and  dn>ve  them  in  disorderly  flight  on  every 
side.  With  four  guns,  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  three  bat- 
tle-flags as  trophies  of  the  fight.be  i^.ow  moved  on  to  the  east  of 
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Atlantca,  and  finally  reached  the  lines  at  Decatur,  having  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  city  and  Hiiod's  army. 

His  success,  however,  was  cnly  ])artial,  and  Sherman  seeing  that 
to  break  this  communication  permanently,  he  must  transfer  iiis 
army  to  it,  now  began  that  great  movement  tliat  gave  us  Atlanta. 
In  carrying  it  out,  Kili)atrick  operated  in  front  and  on  the  flank  of 
Howard's  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Before  entering  on  his  grand  expedition  across  the  State  of 
Georgia,  Slierman  had  a  review  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  on  which 
he  knew  he  would  have  to  lean  so  heavily  for  the  protection  of  his 
flanks  in  his  long  march.  Kiljiatrick,  informed  of  the  General's 
plans,  now  called  in  his  detachments,  exchanged  poor  horses  for 
good  ones,  and  j)Ut  everything  in  as  comj)lete  pre]>aration  as  possi- 
ble for  the  arduous  work  before  him.  When  all  were  assembled 
and  mounted,  he  found  he  had  five  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  These  he  divided  into  two  brigades 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  each,  the  first  under  Colonel 
]\Iurray,  and  the  second  under  Colonel  Atkins.  Before  starting, 
he  invited  the  officers  to  his  headquarters  to  a  social  entertainment, 
when  he  addressed  theui  in  his  glowing  style,  and  animated  all 
with  a  spirit  of  emulation. 

In  the  march,  Kil})atrick  accompanied  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
under  Howard,  which  moved  down  the  ]\Iacon  road,  called  the 
Georgia  Central,  in  two  columns.  He  had  hardly  left  Atlanta 
before  he  came  upon  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  avIio  had  been  hang- 
ing around  the  place.  Scattering  these  from  his  path,  he  drove 
them  through  Eastport  and  Joncsboro,  and  pressing  on,  came  upon 
the  enemy,  two  or  three  thousand  strong  at  Lovcjoy's,  occupying 
tlie  old  re])el  works  there.  Without  waiting  to  reconnoitre  and 
turn  the  position  he  charged  the  barricades,  driving  tlie  enemy 
])ell-mell  from  them,  killing  fifty  and  capturing  two  guns  which 
the  rebels  had  taken  fn»m  Stoneman.  From  thence  he  m(,)ved 
down  the  road,  the  infantry  following  leisurely,  until  he  came  (.m 
Wheeler's  cavalrv,  at  Bear  ("reek,  ten  miles  from  Griftin.      Driving 
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them    l)iu'k    to    I'arncsvillc,  lie    iittucki-d    tlu;in    af^aiu,  compelling 
lln'iii  to  t;ikt'  rci'up'  in  Mucoii. 

Jlowiinl  now  ;i]ijiiii;iclic(l  tlit:  ( )(inulu('c,  and  it  was  ncc<'Rsary 
that  his  movements  sliould  he  coNci-rd,  \sliilc.  he  effected  a  crossiii;^. 
To  do  this.  Kilpatriek  took  his  cavalry  over,  and  marched  to  (Jris- 
woldsville,  ten  miles  cast  of  IMacon,  whrn  Ik-  wheeled  ahont  and 
moved  holdly  hat'k  on  the  jilaee.  There  was  a  lar!j;e  armv  here,  an<l 
the  uhject  of  Kilpatrick  was  to  keep  it  there  to  defend  the  town, 
till  Howard  could  2;et  beyond  it  on  his  march  toward  ]\Iilled^^eville. 
By  his  bold  and  skilful  movements  he  succeeded  admirably. 

After  the  short  rest  at  Milledj^eville,  the  army  moved  on,  and 
now  be>i;an  the  n.'al  hard  work  of  th(3  cavalry  during  the  campaign. 
Its  chief  business  thus  far  had  been  to  destroy,  but  Wheeler's  cav- 
alry had  become  so  formidable  in  nnmlx-rs  that,  from  this  time  on, 
it  required  all  Kil})atrick's  attention.  While  the  army  was  iiio\ing 
in  a  Somewhat  southeasterly  direction  toward  tliis  jilace,  Kiljjatriek 
was  sent  forward  on  the  road  to  Wayneslxiro.  On  the  2'.)th, 
Wheeler  suddeidy  assumed  the  offensive,  and  made  a  furious  attack 
on  Kilpatrick.  The  latter  had  thrown  U})  barricades,  and,  a  ])art 
of  his  force  using  the  Spencer  rifles,  received  his  adversary  with  a 
nnu'derous  fire,  and  stubbornly  held  him  at  bay,  killing  and  wound- 
ing two  or  three  hundred  men,  with  a  small  loss  to  himself  Fall- 
ing back  to  Louisville,  on  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  he  rested  for  om? 
day,  and  on  the  next,  again  moved  off  toward  Waynesboro.  Reach- 
iiiir  the  railroad  a  few  miles  south  of  it,  at  Thomas"  Station,  he 
broke  it  uj).  The  next  day  he  moved  against  Wheeler,  and  attack- 
ing him  with  fury  behind  his  barricades,  forced  him  to  tlight.  For 
two  days,  the  3d  and  4th,  he  fought  him  with  such  determination, 
that  the  rebel  chieftain  gave  up  all  hope  of  arresting  our  progress. 
Having  accomplished  his  object,  viz..  to  keep  the  rebel  army  shut 
up  in  Augusta,  Kilpatrick  gathered  up  his  dead  and  wounded, 
numbering  about  sixty,  and  wheeling  south,  now  joined  Sherman  at 
Millen.  From  this  point,  on  to  Savannah,  seventy-five  miles  dis- 
tant, the  cavalry,  divided  into  two  ]iortions,  marched  in  fr(,)nt  and 
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rear  of  the  army.  While  watching' for  Kilpatrick  in  one  place,  he 
struck  them  in  another  ;  all  the  time  stretching  such  an  impene- 
trable curtain  along  the  flanks  of  the  main  army,  that  its  move- 
ments were  shrouded  in  («•  plcte  mystery.  Detachments  sent  in 
all  directions  had  threatened  every  point  almost  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles  his  bold  troopers  had  ridden  with- 
out hindrance  over  the  astonished  country.  Their  bugle  blasts  by 
night  and  day  had  roused  up  the  solitary  planter,  the  quiet  rural 
village,  and  the  busy  town  alike,  till  his  gay  and  reckless  squadrons 
seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  to  fill  all  the  State. 

In  summing  up  his  operations,  Kilpatrick  said  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  not  been  able  even  once  to  reach  the  trains  in  the  rear 
or  flank  of  either  infantry  column.  "We  have,"  said  he,  "  three 
times  crossed  from  left  to  right  in  front  of  our  army,  and  have 
marched  upwards  of  five  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  since  the  15th 
day  of  November,  and  have  destroyed  fourteen  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  cotton  gins,  and  much  other 
valuable  property  ;  captured  two  3-inch  rifled  guns,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  stands  of  small  arms,  and  killed  and  wounded  and 
disabled  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy,"  while  his  own 
loss  was  but  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  dated  in  front  of  Savannah,  complimented  him  highly,  saying, 
among  other  things,  "  But  the  fact  that  to  you,  in  a  great  measure, 
we  owe  the  march  of«rfour  strong  infantry  colunms,  with  heavy  teams 
and  wagons,  over  three  hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's  country, 
without  the  loss  of'a  single  wagon,  and  without  the  annoyance  of 
cavalry  dashes  on  our  flanks,  is  honor  enough  for  any  cavalry  com- 
mander." 

While  at  Savannah  he  received  the  appointment  of  Major-Gen- 
eral. 

When  Slierman,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  marched  out  of  Savan- 
nah to  traverse  the  two  Carolines,  he  was  sent  off"  on  his  old  mis- 
sion of  making  feints  and  distracting  and  dividing  the  rebel  forces. 
Slocinn,  as  we  have  seen,  marched  up  the  Savannah,  and  crossed  at 
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Sisters'  Ferry.  Kilpatrick  crossed  behind  him,  and  at  once  marched 
for  the  Charleston  and  Augusta  Eailroad,  striking  it  at  Blackvihe, 
and  driving  his  old  enemy,  Wheeler,  over  the  Edisto.  He  then 
took  the  track,  and  moved  oif  toward  Augusta,  destroying  it  as  he 
advanced.  The  enemy  was  not  certain  whether  Sherman  intended 
to  attack  Augusta  first,  or  move  directly  north  toward  Columbia  ; 
but  suspecting  he  would  take  the  latter  course,  had  all  the  bridges 
and  crossings  of  the  Edisto  well  guarded.  But  Kilpatrick's  steady 
approach  toward  Augusta  alarmed  Wheeler,  and  when  the  former 
had  got  well  up  toward  the  place  he  abandoned  the  Edisto,  and  by 
marching  night  and  day  reached  Aiken,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city, 
first,  fnd  supported  by  an  infantry  force  under  Cheatham,  disputed 
his  further  progress.  Kilpatrick  at  once  commenced  skirmishing 
with  him,  and  kept  it  up  for  two  days.  All  this  time  Sherman's 
columns  were  pouring  across  the  Edisto,  and  heading  straight  for 
Columbia.  Kilpatrick  having  accomplished  the  object  he  sought, 
suddenly  broke  up  camp,  and  moving  swiftly  north,  threw  himself 
between  the  enemy  and  Columbia,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  reach 
it  except    by  a  wide  circuit  westward. 

To  delude  the  rebel  leader  into  the  oelief  that  Sherman  was 
aiming  at  Charlotte,  Kilpatrick  Avas  sent  off  toward  it,  and  man- 
oeuvred so  that  it  was  thought  the  army  was  advancing  in  that 
direction.  For  a  whole  day,  ho  marched  parallel  to  and  within 
three  miles  of  Cheatham's  infantry,  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  without  an  accompanying  map,  the 
various  movements  of  the  cavalry,  while  operating  on  the  left  flank 
of  Sherman's  army 

About  this  time  Kilpatrick  was  informed  that  our  soldiers  were 
killed  by  the  rebels  after  they  had  surrendered :  "In  one  case  (he 
says),  a  lieutenant  and  seven  men  ;  in  another,  nine  cavalrymen 
were  found  murdered  ;  five  in  a  barnyard,  three  in  a  field,  and  one 
in  the  road  ;  two  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear."  He  at 
once  wrote  to  Wheeler,  closing  his  letter  in  the  following  language  : 
"  Unless  some  satisfactory  explanation  be  made  to  me  before  sun- 
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down,  Februny  23d,  I  will  cause  eighteen  of  your  soldiers,  now  my 
]>risc)ners,  to  be  shot  at  that  hour  ;  and  if  this  cowardly  act  be  re- 
peated, if  my  men  when  taken  are  not  treated  in  all  cases  as  prison- 
ers of  war  should  be,  I  will  not  only  retaliate  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  but  there  shall  not  be  left  a  house  standing  within  reach 
of  my  scouting  j)arties  along  my  line  of  march  ;  nor  will  I  be 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  my  soldiers,  who  will  not  only  be  al- 
lowed, but  encouraged  to  take  a  fearful  revenge.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  intimidate  cowards."  To  this  Wheeler  re])lied.  that 
he  "  was  shocked  at  his  statements,"  and  he  declared  that  it  must 
be  a  mistake,  and  promised  to  "  have  the  matter  investigated." 
Kilpatrick,  on  this  representation,  said  he  would,  "  take  no  action 
for  the  jtresent." 

Hampton,  who  had  joined  Wheeler,  and  who  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of  all  the  rebel  cavalry  operating  against  oiu'  army,  now 
tried  hard  to  reach  Fayetteville,  whither  Hardee  was  marching  in 
his  retreat  from  Charleston.  Kilpatrick  at  once  detetmined,  if 
])0ssible,  to  cut  oif  the  former.  Finding  tliat  he  Avas  moving  on 
two  parallel  roads,  he  posted  upon  each,  a  brigade  of  cavalry  ;  but 
hearing  there  was  still  another  road  further  north,  along  which  a 
part  might  pass,  he  took  three  regiments,  400  dismounted  men, 
and  a  section  of  artillery,  and  by  a  rapid  night-march  reached  it, 
and  took  post  in  advance.  Here  he  came  very  near  ending  his 
career  Hamj)ton,  made  aware  of  his  movements,  broke  away  from 
the  main  column  of  Kilpatrick  further  south,  and  l)y  a  raj»id,  forced 
march,  came  upon  the  camp  of  the  latter  just  before  daylight.  It 
was  a'  sudden  whirlwind,  for  in  one  minute  after  tlie  first  bugle- 
lilast  and  shout,  the  whole  command  was  flying  terror-stricken 
through  the  gloom.  Kilj)atrick's  headquarters  were  swept  in  a 
twinkling,  his  aids  captured,  his  artillery  tak<>n,  and  he  liiinself 
compelled  to  flee  on  foot  for  his  life.  Dasln'ng  in  amid  his  caviihy- 
men.  whose  ramp  was  in  tlie  rear  of  tliat  of  llie  inraiifry.  ht-  found 
them  fighting  for  their  horses,  but  leader  and  all  were  .uraiii  borne 
;i\vay  in  the  maddened   torrent,  and   driven   into   an   iiiijunetrable 
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swHiap.  This  was  a  niisfrablc  plij^lit  lor  tiic  loreiiKAst  cavalry  nfli- 
c-cr  of"  the  (lay,  and  a  luai-ir-i^t'iieral  t(j  l)()()t  ;  liis  licadquartcrs  and 
(■ain|i  all  lidiic.  and  lie  liinisrlt' wit  li  his  scat  tcrc(l  lullowers  (lutindcr- 
inj,-  amid  daikiicss  in  a  swainii  that  tonld  not  )>•■  rrosscd.  "^i'"  all 
hnniaii  a}»})caranct',  Kilpatricks  tide  lhr(iiit;h  thr  (.'andinas  had 
conic  to  an  ii;iiol)lc  end.  l')iit  one  of  his  strikinj^  ])cctiliaritics  is 
that  he  ncvcf  admits  any  condition  to  Le  so  desperate  that  it  cannot 
])c  rcmc(licd^  and,  like  (fcncial  Taylor,  he  never  knows  when  lie  is 
hi'atcn.  Casting  about  liini,  he  rcsolveil,  with  his  mere  liandf'nl  of 
men,  to  retiike  liis  camp,  and  give  the  enemy  battle.  Peering  out 
i'foni  liis  hiding  place,  he  found  the  victors  were  wholly  taken  up 
with  ]ilundcring  his  camp, and,  rallying  his  men,  lie  charged  first 
on  the  I'avalry  camp.  The  rebels,  who  expected  to  see  no  more  of 
i\v>  enemy,  were  taken  by  siu'prise,  and  driven  back  on  the  other 
j)ortion  of  their  force.  Taking  advantage  of  this  sudden  success, 
and  liuagcd  at  the  sight  of  the  relxds  jdundcrini;'  his  hcadijiiarters 
and  harnessing  up  his  battery  horses,  in  order  to  carry  oil"  his  artil- 
lery, he  ordered  the  charge  to  sound,  ami.  himself  leading,  fell  ;o 
furiously  on  them  that  they  recoiled  in  astonishment.  Seizin'-  i!  e 
gtms  already  loaded,  he  wheeled  them  quick  as  thought  on  the 
dense  mass  around  his  headijuarters.  now  looming  through  the 
darkness,  within  close  pistol-shot.  A  sudden  blaze,  a  roar,  and 
that  mass  was  rent  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  Dismay  and  confusion 
sei/.ed  on  the  disorganized,  half-dismounted  crowd.  Kilpatrick 
gave  them  no  time  to  rally,  but  ]iouring  in  the  grape,  and  charging 
like  tire  on  their  half-completed  formations,  he,  with  his  little  ban<l, 
f)iced  them  back,  and  though  they  outnumbered  him  three  to  one, 
finally  turned  them  in  flight,  leaving  the  ground  heaped  with  over 
a  hundred  slain.  The  ])risoners  and  artillery  were  reca})tured.  and 
the  men  overwhelmed  and  vaiKjuished  a  moment  betVire,  now  stood 
up  in  the  early  daylight,  and  shouted  victory.  So  unexpected  was 
tii(»  onset,  so  swift  the  overthrow,  so  sudden  and  com])lete  the  vic- 
tory, that  it  all  seemed  nii«re  like  a  ]iassing  vision  than  a  reality. 
Kilpatrick,  as  he  rested  troin  that  morninu's  hard  work,  telt  a  glow 
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of  triumph  greater  tlian  if  he  had  won  a  pitched  battle,  for  he  had 
snatched  victory  out  of  tlie  very  jaws  of  destruction  ;  and  from  the 
abyss  of  despair  vaulted  wit)i  a  single  bound  to  the  summit  of 
exultation.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  a  most  wonderful  success. 
Not  one  commander  in  a  thousand  would  have  done  what  he  did. 

Ivilpatrick  now  moved  to  Fayetteville,  where  he  rested  his  com- 
mand for  a  few  days,  and  then  crossing  the  rivers,  moved  off  toward 
Raleigh,  in  advance  of  two  divisions  of  infantry.  When  within  six 
miles  of  Averysboro,'  he  met  a  heavy  force  of  rebel  infantry,  moving 
down  tlie  road  in  line  of  battle.  Quickly  dismounting  apart  of  his 
force  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  he  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
ground  around  him.  Near  him  was  a  broad,  deep  ravine,  with  one 
extremity  running  into  a  river,  and  the  other  into  a  swamp.  His 
officers  urged  him  to  fall  back  behind  this  strong  position  ;  but  he 
saw  with  his  quick  intuition,  that  this  was  unquestionably  the  very 
point  the  rebel  force  was  marching  for — once  firmly  i)Osted  here,  it 
could  keep  an  advancing  army  at  bay  for  a  long  time.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "  General  Sherman  must  pass  this  way  to-morrow  ;  if  the  enemy 
secure  this  ravine,  it  will  take  the  whole  army  t(^  dislodge  him. 
This  must  be  prevented  if  possible,  and  we  will  fight  right  here  ; 
we  may  get  the  worst  of  it  ;  but  the  enemy  shall  not  hold  this 
ravine  if  the  cavalry  can  prevent  it."'""  Hurrying  off  swift  riders 
to  Slocum,  six  miles  in  the  rear,  he  dismounted  his  nu-n,  and  throw- 
ing uj)  a  hasty  breastwork  of  rails,  brush  and  trees,  coolly  awaited 
the  onset.  Tlie  rebels  ojiened  with  artillery,  and  Kili)atrick  re])lied, 
and  by  his  splendid  firing,  and  skilful  management,  held  the  enemy, 
in  check  till  darkness  ])ut  an  end  to  the  conflict.  .In  the  meantime, 
Slocum,  iirged  by  his  dispatches,  sent  for^vard  a  brigade,  which 
making  a  forced  march  over  the  muddy  roads  and  swam})y  fields 
arrived  before  morning.  Thus  reinforced,  Kil])atrick  moved  out  of 
his  extemporized  works  at  daylight,  and  advanced  U])on  the  enemy. 
A  severe  fight  fullowetl.  in  \vlii(li  the  rebels  werednven  out  of  their 
first  line  of  works,  with  the  h.ss  of  three  j)ieces  of  artillery.      In  the 
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meantime,  Sloi'um  liimself  caiiic  up  ami  took  coiiiinaii'l,  and   the 
(•riCniy  was  rei)ulsal, 

This  was  the  last  liat  tlr  dC  tlic  (■anijiaii:;n  in  wliidi  K  ilpatrick's 
cavalry  took  an  active  |>ait,  and  licic  he  rested  on  his  lanrtl>.  He 
issued  an  address  to  his  trtiops,  ehjsing  with  the  lolli-w  inu'  wnids  : 
'■  Soldiers,  be  proud  I  (H'all  the  brave  nun  of  this  ^rcal  aiiiiy  yi'U 
liavi'.  a  ri«;ht  to  1)e.  Y'ou  have  won  the  admiration  nt'oiir  inf'anlry, 
li^htiiiL;-  oil  I'ont  and  moinited,  and  yon  will  rcerivc  the  ontsjiok-cn 
Words  il'  praise  iVom  the  yreat  Sherman  himsell".  He  apjucciates 
and  will  reward  your  patient  endurance  of  hardsliips,  g-allant  th'cds, 
and  \aluable  services.  Witli  the  okl  kiurels  of  Georgia  entwine 
those  won  in  the  Carolinas,  and  proudly  wear  them.  Goural  Sin  r- 
m(tn  is  s(iii.s/icd  ivitlt  It  is  cavalvij." 

Tlion;;h  but  a  youth,  still  Kil[)atrick  has  won  a  worldwide  re]iu- 
tarittn.  He  is  in  every  respect  tltted  for  a  cavahy  commaniler.  lor 
lie  has  all  the  dash  necessary  to  success,  and  that  chivalrous  darin'^ 
which  wins  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  cimimon  soldier.  1V)S- 
sessed  of  a  fertility  of  resource  seldom  found,  he  is  e({nal  to  every 
emergency,  and  sees  the  way  to  success  Avhere  other  men  would 
perceive  only  certain  ruin.  A  bokl,  fearless  rider,  he  never  asks  his 
men  to  <;o  where  he  dare  not  lead.  Nervous  and  excitable,  he  has 
the  j)Ower  of  electrifying  his  troojjs  with  tln-illing  ai)peals,  and  'n\ 
the  "  high  jjlaces  of  the  field,"  and  in  the  perilous  onset,  he  flames 
at  the  liead  of  his  column  like  a  being  from  another  sj there.  A 
rigid  disci[)linarian,  he  yet  knows  when  to  slacken  the  reins,  while 
ids  tender  care  of  his  soldiers  binds  them  to  him  by  love  instead  of 
fear.  To  see  him  sometimes  amid  his  cavalrymen,  one  would  think 
from  the  freedom  of  manner  and  language  he  allows,  that  he  would 
have  no  control  over  them.  But  just  let  them  hear  once  the  rally- 
ing call  of  his  bugle,  and  that  impression  would  vanish  in  a  twink- 
ling. When  the  hour  for  duty  comes,  each  man  leaj)s  to  his  place, 
knowing  that  hesitation  or  delay  would  meet  witli  swift  ])unish- 
ment.  He  has  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  ;  tor  while  bold  and 
daring,  even  to  apparent  rashness,  he  is  nevertheless  prudent  and 
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sagacious,  and  when  seemingly  acting  from  mere  excitement  or 
inipulsej  is  nevertheless  governed  by  the  most  careful  calculations 
iiiid  true  forethought 

Small  in  stature,  with  light  complexion  and  eyes,  he  has  nothing 
ini|)using    either  in  his   appearance  or   costume.      Like  the  tirst 
Is'apoleon,  who  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  splendor  of  attire 
would   not  become  him,  Kilpatrick  never  affects  the  showy  com- 
mander.    When  on  a  raid  or  campaign,  as  far  as  appearance  goes, 
he  might  pass  for  a  corporal  or  sergeant.     He  "believes  in  deeds, 
not  words — power,  not  pomp.     Of  great  business,  tact  and  ability 
hini«elf,  he  surrounds  himself  with  working  men.     He  leaves  to 
fancy  generals  the  business  of  seeking  to  have  their  din^ds  emblazoned 
by  correspondents,  and  writes  his  own  record  with  his  sword.     Un- 
ostentatious and  kind,  he  shows  that  he  possesses  a  strong  head,  or 
it  would  have  been  turned  by  his  sudden  elcvutioa  while  so  young. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  war  he  has  won  deserved  distinc- 
tion in  other  fields.     Appointed  by  the  Government  Minister  to 
Chili,  he  proved,  while  in  that  capacity,  that  he  possessed  diplo- 
:natic  qualities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  during  his  official  career 
was  surpassed  by  none  of  our  reprjo  ntatives  abroad  in  zealous 
cure  for  tlie  national  honor  and  interests.      Since  hisj  retirement 
from  pubUe  life  he  h.is  developed  remarkable  talent  as  a  lecturer, 
his  addresses  being  distinguished  by  great  clearness  of  thought 
and  power  of  illustration.      He  has  also  achieved  considerable  re- 
putation as  a  tactician,  his  work  on  cavalry  tactics  being  considered 
one  of  the  beat  ever  written. 

During  the  late  Presidential  canvass  he  was  one  of  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Liberal  eaus(>,  and  displayed  in  its  advo- 
cacy the  same  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  him  in  bis  military 
career.  The  great  personal  magnetism  he  exercises  renders  his 
aid  of  great  valuo  to  any  cause  he  espouses.  We  trust  soon  to 
ucc  him  again  on  tho  fi  dd  of  action.  We  caimot  atford  to  let  such 
men  as  he  rest  in  retirement. 


GEORGE    LAW. 

//^^^^  EORGE  LAW  was  of  Irish  extraction,  his  father,  John 
Law,  having  been  liorn  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1784,  and  settled  in  Jackson, 
Washington  county.  New  York,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born,  in  1806.  His  father  was  a  substantial  farmer,  raising 
a  large  number  of  cattle,  and  keei)ing  the  most  extensive  dairy 
in  the  county.  His  son  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  farm 
until  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  enjoying  such  means  of 
education  as  were  afforded  by  the  schools  of  the  country.  He 
contracted  a  strong  taste  for  reading  in  his  early  days,  which 
increased  with  advancing  years,  until  his  habit  of  studying  the 
best  works  on  history,  science,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  became  inflexible,  and  by  dint  of  patient  and  careful 
investigation  he  got  to  be  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of 
the  day.  His  memory  was  uncommonly  tenacious,  and  what  he 
once  perused  he  never  forgot,  so  that  his  mind  was  well  stored 
and  his  information  always  available.  There  never  lived  a  man 
more  exclusively  self-made.  He  instructed  himself  thoroughly 
in  everything  necessary  to  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
important  part  he  was  to  perform  on  the  world's  stage.  From 
the  time  he  left  his  father's  house  up  to  the  year  1839,  when  he 
contracted  to  build  the  High  Bridge  which  spans  the  Harlem 
Kiver,  conveying  the  Croton  water  at  a  giddy  height  across  that 
stream,  he  was  continuously  employed  on  the  public  works  of  dif- 
ferent States,  principally  Kcw  York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  began 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  soon  advanced  to  the  jiosition  of 
superintending  ami  sub-contracting,  and  then  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extensive  contractors  of  his  time,  in  which  he  laid  the  foundation 
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of  his  fortune.  His  engagements  were  always  in  constructing  rail- 
roads and  canals.  He  was  popular  with  his  men,  always  treating 
them  with  humane  consideration,  and  fulfilling  his  engagements 
with  them  to  the  letter.  While  the  High  Bridge — which  will  stand 
for  ages  as  a  monument  of  his  unerring  judgment  and  consummate 
skill — was  in  process  of  construction,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  He 
was  in  Paris  in  December,  1 840,  when  the  body  of  JS'apoleon  was 
brought  there  from  St.  Helena.  He  remained  abroad  until  the 
summer  of  1841,  visiting  all  the  most  interesting  places  on  the 
continent,  and  spending  some  time  in  London.  He  described  what 
he  saw  in  a  vivid  and  graphic  manner,  presenting  a  distinct  image 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  rendering  intelligible  and  satisfac- 
tory what  was  before  vague,  misty,  and  incomprehensible.  His 
language  is  simple,  natural,  and  unambitious,  and  his  narrative 
power  is  something  extraordinary.  He  examined  the  battle- 
ground of  Waterloo  with  patient  care,  understanding  the  disposi- 
tion and  movements  of  the  contending  armies  with  perfect  clear- 
ness ;  and  his  account  of  that  momentous  struggle  is  as  impressive 
a  picture  as  that  painted  by  the  pen  of  Yictor  Hugo.  He  saw 
Vesuvius  under  the  most  auspicious  conditions,  and  he  so  describes 
the  spectacle  that  his  hearers  seem  to  witness  the  volume  of  smoke 
and  flame  issuing  from  the  crater,  and  the  burning  lava  pouring 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Law  engaged  successively  in  many  different  enterprises, 
for  constant  occupation  was  indispensable  to  him,  all  of  which  he 
conducted  with  that  practical  intelligence,  wise  discretion,  and 
persistent  energy  that  never  fail  to  achieve  great  results.  In  1842 
he  bought  largely  into  the  Harlem  Railroad.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  had  been  so  grossly  mismanaged  that  the  property  of  the 
shareholders  was  nearly  all  dissipated.  The  stock  had  a  nominal 
value  of  five  per  cent.,  but  Ihore  was  no  market  for  it  even  at  that 
low  figure.  The  c  :  i])any  was  overwhelmed  with  debt.  It  was 
not  earning  even  the  running  cxjx'nscs  of  the  road,  and  hopeless 
bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable.     At  this  juncture  Mr.  Law  pur- 
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chased  a  majority  of  tlie  stock,  and  took  u])()n  himself  the  sole 
iiiaiKii;oinciit  of  the  road.  He  infused  ntw  life  into  its  direction 
provided  for  its  outstanding  debts,  introduced  a  wise  economy 
Avhere  all  before  had  been  foolish  extravagance,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  period  of  time,  the  stock  rose  from  five  to  seventy -five 
per  cent,  lie  was  next  persuaded  to  undertake  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Eailroad,  running  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  then  swamped  by  a  floating  debt  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  The  capital  stock  was  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  its 
market  value  was  then  twenty-seven  per  cent.  There  was  an  in- 
clined plane  at  Albany  and  another  at  Schenectady.  The  road 
was  badly  managed,  the  stockholders  discontented  and  ready  to 
accept  any  terms  which  Mr.  Law  might  be  disposed  to  offer.  He 
bought  into  it,  and  immediately  assumed  the  control  of  its  affairs. 
He  dispensed  with  the  inclined  planes,  changed  the  line  of  the 
road,  carrying  it  around  the  liills,  bringing  it  into  the  centre  of 
Albany,  and  connecting  its  western,  terminus  with  the  Utica  road. 
He  reduced  the  yearly  expenses  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent, 
re-stocked  the  road,  and  when  he  left  it,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
its  market  value  had  increased  two  hundi'ed  per  cent.  The  stock 
soon  rose  to  par,  and  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  it  bore  a 
handsome  premium. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Law  embarked  in  the  crowning  enterprise  of  his 
life.  In  that  year  he  commenced  the  preparations  which  ended  in 
his  becoming  the  owner,  by  building  and  purchase,  of  sixteen  ocean 
steamers.  The  vast  treasures  of  California  had  become  partially 
knowni  to  the  world.  Colonel  Sloo,  of  Ohio,  had  contracted  with 
the  United  States  Government  to  transport  the  mails  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  California  by  the  way  of  ISTew  Orleans  and 
Chagres.  Sloo  had  not  the  means  to  fulfill  his  contract,  and  he 
opened  negotiations  with  Mi*.  Law  in  order  to  obtain  his  aid  in 
caorying  out  the  project.  With  the  eye  of  a  statesman  as  well  as 
a  sagacious  business  man,  Mr.  Law  discerned  the  importance  to 
the  nation  of  securing  this  immense  trade  against  the  competition 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  commerce  of  the  Soutli  Pacific  was  monop- 
olized by  her  far-seeing  merchants,  and  nothing  but  the  bold  enter- 
prise and  almost  illimitable  resources  of  George  Law  prevented 
them  from  gaining  possession  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  JS^orth 
Faciiic  and  California.  His  great  movement  was  inspired  by  the 
highest  motives  of  patriotism,  the  vast  returns  from  the  investment 
being  a  secondary  consideration.  The  steamer  "  Falcon,"  which  he 
bought  in  1848,  took  the  first  passengers  to  Chagres  which  reached 
California  by  steam.  Soon  after  he  built  the  "  Ohio "  and 
"  Georgia,"  which  commenced  running  in  January,  1849.  But 
we  have  not  room  for  further  details  of  his  operations  on  the  ocean. 
One  transaction;  however,  was  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Law,  and 
illustrates  so  fully  his  firmness,  independence,  and  sense  of  fairness 
and  rectitude,  that  in  justice  to  him  it  should  not  be  omitted.  In 
1852,  the  authorities  of  Cuba  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
"  Crescent  City,"  or  any  other  vessel  having  on  board  Mr.  Smith, 
the  purser  of  the  "  Crescent  City,"  from  entering  the  harbor  of 
Havana;  he  having  in  someway  given  ofience  to  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  Island.  Mr.  Law  refused  to  submit  to  this  arbitrary 
demand,  and  appealed  to  the  Government  at  Waslimgton.  The 
timid  and  temporizing  policy  of  the  Administration  led  them  to 
evade  the  real  question,  and  to  recommend  that  the  Cuban  author- 
ities should  be  appeased  by  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  purser. 
This  course  was  repugnant  to  Mr.  Law's  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
himself  as  well  as  Smith,  and  he  peremptorily  declined  to  accept 
the  suggestion.  The  President — whose  infirmity  of  purpose  was 
notorious — told  Mr.  Law  that  if  his  steamer  was  Jestroyed  he 
would  have  no  claim  for  damages.  Mr.  Law  replied,  with  much 
spirit,  tliat  if  the  Government  could  not  protect  its  own  citizens  in 
their  rights,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  That,  for  his  part,  he 
was  confident  that  the  American  people  would  not  look  with  com- 
posure upon  any  dereliction  of  the  Government  in  that  regard. 
The  result  was,  that  although  the  Captain-General  threatened  to 
eink  the  "  Crescent  City"  if  she  attempted  to  pass  the  Moro  Castle 
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•with  Siiiitli  on  board,  lie  wa.s  retained.  The  vessel  contijiued  her 
trips,  and  the  order  was  finally  withdrawn. 

In  1852,  the  <j^rcat  enterprise  of  crossinji;  the  Istliiinis  iV<>ni  Aspin- 
wall  to  Panama  l»y  rail  was  lauijjuishinij;-  iVoin  want  of  et^nfidence 
in  the  nndertaking,  and  the  diffieulty  of  providing  the  requisite 
means  to  surmount  the  almost  invineihle  <litlieulties  presented  bj 
the  obstaeles  of  high  mountain  ranges,  deep  ravines,  and  a  climate 
so  charged  with  miasma  as  to  be  dangerous  to  human  life.  The 
vast  importance  of  an  early  completion  of  the  road  so  impressed 
Mr.  Law,  that  lie  visited  Chagres  and  Panama  in  order  to  inform 
himself  by  personal  examination  in  respect  to  tlie  feasibility  of  the 
undertaking.  After  purchasing  into  tlie  road  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  he  went  to  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  located  a 
terminus,  and  set  men  at  work  on  the  road,  and  in  constnicting  a 
dock  and  station  for  steamers,  which  was  the  first  accommodation 
of  the  kind  for  commerce  between  the  two  oceans  ever  provided  in 
that  country.  He  came  home  in  April,  1852,  having  visited 
Havana,  Jamaica,  Porto  Bello,  San  Juan,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
made  a  careful  scrutiny  into  the  resoui'ces  and  capacity  of  those 
important  places.  On  his  return  he  made  a  report  respecting  the 
dithculties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  prospective  advantages  of 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  judgment  of  Mr. 
Law  was  accepted  as  undoubted  authority,  and  the  money  to  com- 
plete the  work  was  forthcoming.  "When  he  bought  into  the  road, 
the  market  value  of  the  stock  was  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  rose  over  one  hundred  per  cent. 

His  connection  with  the  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad,  one  of  the 
most  important  thoroughfares  in  the  city,  was  made  under  similar 
circumstances.  Certain  parties  had  procured  a  grant  for  the  road, 
but  they  were  unable  to  complete  the  work,  and  the  charter  was 
about  to  lapse  bv  its  own  limitation — two  and  one-half  months 
only  remaining  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  required  to  be  built. 
Mr.  Law  advanced  $800,000,  and  completed  tlie  work  within  the 
specified  period.     He  has  been  engaged  in  many  other  enterprises 
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of  more  or  less  Diagnitude,  all  of  them  being  of  public  utility  aud 
importance.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  them  in  detail; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  no  man  ever  lived  in  A^rieriea  who  has  accom- 
plished one-half  that  which  has  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Law  in  pro- 
moting public  internal  improvements,  enlarging  the  field  of  our 
ocean  traffic,  and  augmenting  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington was  wholly  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The 
tremendous  issues  which  the  Administration  had  to  confront,  over- 
whelmed the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  There  was  neither  states- 
manship, firmness,  nor  confidence  in  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Department.  The  news  of  the  appalling  and  wholly  unexpected 
defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Bull  Run  fell  upon  the  country 
with  crushing  force,  while  it  created  Buch  a  panic  in  Washington 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  timid  and  incompetent  men  around  him 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  escaping  the  impending  danger. "  An 
immediate  attack  from  the  victorious  Confederate  army  was  gener- 
ally apprehended.  So  abject  aud  utter  was  the  pervading  terror, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  ordered  an  armed  vessel  lying  at  Greenleaf  Point 
to  be  kept  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  ready  to  transport  himself 
and  family  to  a  place  of  safety;  and  it  was  currently  reported, 
without  contradiction,  that  he  frequently  visited  the  steamer  to 
ascertain  by  personal  exanaination  that  his  directions  were  strictly 
obeyed.  The  Secretary  of  War,  equally  overcome  by  his  fears, 
had  a  train  in  readiness  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  with 
steam  constantly  up,  with  which  to  flee  with  his  family  to  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania.  And  but  for  the  calm  intrepidity  and  the 
wise  and  soldierly  assurances  of  General  Scott,  by  which  the  terrors 
of  the  President  and  Cabinet  were  allayed  and  partially  removed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  would  not  have  been  an  utter 
rout  of  the  Administration,  leaving  the  Capital  of  the  nation  to  the 
mercy  of  the  rebels.  The  whole  North  was  distressed,  disgusted, 
almost  paralyzed,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  perils  by  which  we 
were  menaced.     So  stiong  and  all-pervading  was  the  sense  of  inse- 
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curity  and  (l:m<2;er,  that  extraordinary  measures  wore  cljiniorouBly 
demanded.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Eaymond.  ol'theKew  I'ork  Tlwfs^ 
proposed  a  revohitionary  movement  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
tli(^  natii^Ti.  TJis  outcry  seemed  to  emhody  tlie  ])opu]ar  sentiment, 
and  when  he  su<j:p;ested  tliat  the  authorities  at  "Wasliington  should 
be  deposed  as  \ine<|ual  to  the  emergency,  and  a  Pi-ovisional  Govern- 
ment created  witli  George  Law  for  its  head,  Mitli  the  power  of  a 
Dictator,  the  country  stood  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  man  who 
couhi  contemplate  such  a  proceeding.  Still  there  was  a  sensation 
of  relief  produced  by  the  reflection  that  the  services  of  one  so  com- 
petent, so  self-contained,  with  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  men, 
and  means  so  ample,  were  at  the  disposition  of  the  people.  The 
proposition,  although  startling  at  the  outset,  soon  came  to  be 
calmly  considered,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  concurience 
of  opinion  that  something  had  to  be  done  immediately,  if  the  seat 
of  government  was  to  be  successfully  defended,  and  that  if  it 
became  necessary  to  set  aside  the  Washington  Government.  ^\\\ 
Law  was  the  man  to  be  invested  with  supreme  authority.  This 
brief  description  of  the  situation  in  18G1  is  given  as  an  indication 
of  the  popular  estimate  of  the  practical  wisdom,  the  sound  judg- 
ment, and  the  vast  resources  of  George  Law.  For  many  years  of 
his  life,  and  even  after  he  had  acquired  much  of  his  large  wealth, 
the  character  and  attributes  of  Mr.  Law  were  utterly  misunderstood 
and  misconceived  throughout  the  countiy.  L^p  to  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  there  was  the  strangest  discrc])ancy  between  the  popular 
estimation  of  Mr.  Law  and  the  man  himself.  lie  had  been  con- 
cerned in  so  many  important  enterprises  in  connection  with  the 
public  works  in  different  parts  of  the  comitry,  and  his  name  was 
so  identiiied  with  steam  navigation  on  our  inland  waters,  as  well 
as  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  that  he  was  as  generally 
known  as  any  other  private  American  citizen.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  uniform  skill,  intelligence,  and  success  with  which  his  busi- 
ness operations  were  conducted,  none  but  his  intimate  friends  and 
those  who  became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
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undertakings  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  intellectnal  or  moral 
nature  of  George  Law.  The  general  impression  was  that  he  had 
attained  to  opulence  bj  lucky  speculations  and  thrifty  contracts, 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  an  overmastering  desire  for  gain, 
avarice  being  his  master  passion.  Whereas,  in  fact,  his  large 
estate  has  been  acquired  by  wise  forecast,  intelligent  calculation, 
and  the  energetic  prosecution  of  immense  enterprises  conceived  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  good  and  receiving 
a  fair  retm-n  therefrom.  If  a  hackneyed  phrase  could  be  excused 
in  this  connection,  we  might  say  that  Mr.  Law  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  the  age.  Considering  his  humble  origin  and  the 
privations  of  his  childhood  and  earlier  youth,  what  he  has  accom- 
plished by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
educated  himself,  his  solid  acquirements  in  many  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  his  wonderful  skill  in  managing  men,  and  his  genernl 
effective  power,  are  a  marvel  to  all  who  know  him.  He  is  an  origi 
nal  and  profound  thinker,  with  a  brain  as  clear  as  a  bell,  working 
with  the  precision  of  the  most  perfectly  ordered  machine.  We 
have  never  known  a  more  self-contained  man,  or  one  who  brings 
to  the  consideration  of  every  subject  of  which  Jie  takes  cogni- 
zance a  healthier  or  stronger  intellect,  or  who  is  more  certain  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  His  mental  structure  is  as  massive 
and  potent  as  his  physical.  He  is  a  giant  in  stature,  and  his  mind 
is  con*espondingly  large,  operating  slowly  and  with  great  delibera- 
tion, but  with  ponderous  force.  He  is  methodical  and  systematic 
in  his  habits  and  mode  of  doing  business.  He  is  equable  in  tem  • 
per,  self-poised,  rarely  excited,  and  never  thrown  from  his  balance. 
He  is  an  eminently  just  man;  he  fulfils  all  his  engagements  with 
fidelity,  and  never  prosecuted  an  enterprise  by  dishonorable  and 
questionable  means. 

In  ])olitics,  he  sympathizes  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  of 
late  years  has  taken  no  active  part  in  elections.  But  he  has  all 
the  elements  requisite  in  a  great  leader,  and  is  capable  of  exerting 
a  controlling  influence  in  any  sphere,  however  extended. 


DEWTTT   OLII^^ON   LITTLEJOHK. 

BY   S.    WATKINS    TUTTLE. 

y^W  ^  ^^  example  of  that  peculiarly  American  type  of  character 

.f  >  ^j     which  is  popularly  deuominated  Yankee,  Gxprcssiii*^  hy  that 

-^^i'it     term  all  which  a  man  can  possess  of  indomitable  ener<^y, 

perseverance  and  determination,  the  career  of  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn 

affords  to  the  rising  generation  material  for  the  most  profound  study 

and  contemplation. 

The  trite  aphorism  concerning  "self  made  men,"  which  earned  so 
much  cheap  applause  in  the  callow  days  of  the  Piepublic,  has  become 
such  an  absolute  rule  with  all  those  who  have  made  themselves  illus- 
trious in  our  land,  that  it  has  no  significance  in  its  old  acceptation. 
The  truly  self-made  man  is  he  who  looks  farther  into  the  future 
than  do  those  about  him,  and  intuitively  discerning  a  public  wed  or 
a  great  opportunity,  makes  that  opportunity  his  own,  and  improves  it 
to  the  utmost;  overcoming  all  obstacles,  dismayed  by  im  difficultii^s, 
and  heediug  no  allurements  which  would  draw  him  from  bis  cour'^o. 

Life  is  too  short  for  even  the  ablest  man  to  waste  himself  upon  a 
number  of  pursuits  :  success  lies  in  the  concentration  of  ]iower  up'»n 
one  object,  and  steady  perseverance  in  achieving  it.  To  these  quali- 
ties must  be  added  the  immense  moral  force  which  a  man  gains  in 
being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  labor  ;  in  other 
words,  by  believing  in  his  own  cause. 

Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Littlejohn's  life,  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  f\ict,  illustrative  of 
these  remarks,  that  from  his  first  entiy  into  business,  and  in  all  the 
various  positions  of  honor  Lnd  responsibility  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen,  he  has  been  identified  with  one  great  interest,  viz:  the  western 
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carrying  trade  ;  and  to  an  apparent  coincidence  in  his  career,  that 
the  focal  point  of  all  his  business  enterprises  has  been  the  City  of 
Oswego,  in  some  instances  where  no  intention  to  that  effect  is  evident. 

As  resulting  from  his  acute  jierception  of  the  gigantic  interests  in- 
volved in  the  business  in  which  he  was  so  actively  engaged,  Mr.  Lit- 
tlejohn  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  especial  champion  of  the 
Niagara  Ship  Canal :  so  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  mantle 
of  his  illustrious  prototype  descended  to  him  with  his  name,  that  he 
might  add  the  crowning  work  to  the  system  which  the  former 
inaugurated. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Littlejohn  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1818.  His  youth,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  was  uneventful.  He  first  received  such  instnic- 
tion  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  very  ordinary  schools  which  the 
countiy  afforded  in  those  days,  and  afterwards  attended  several  terms 
at  an  academy,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  so  nmch  industry 
that  he  was  considered  fitted  to  enter  an  advanced  class  in  college. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education,  but  at  this 
juncture  some  trivial  circumstance  changed  his  intention,  atid  he 
determined  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Littlejohn  left  his  home  for  the 
flourishing  village  of  Oswego,  where  he  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship with  the  Hon.  Henry  Fitzhugh,  then,  and  until  his  deatl),  one 
of  the  most  estimable  citizens  of  that  place.  Young  Littlejohn  to  )k 
with  him  into  the  firm  little  money  capital  ;  but  he  had  integrity, 
energy,  a  clear  head,  and  gi'cat  business  capacity,  qualities  which 
never  yet  failed  to  tell  to  their  possessor's  advantage.  At  this  time 
the  great  west  was  just  beginning  to  assume  importance  as  a  ])roduc- 
ing  section ;  and  Oswego,  from  its  position  on  Lake  Ontario,  bid  fair 
to  become  tlie  ])rincipal  entrepot  for  its  vast  commerce.  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh and  his  young  ])artner  embarked  actively  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  lake  trade,  and  soon  took  a  high  rank  among  the  com- 
mercial houses  of  the  country. 
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In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Littlejolm  very  soon  began  to  make  him- 
self known,  and  his  mfhience  felt  among  his  I'ellow  citizens.  The 
ardor  which  he  dis})laycd  in  his  commercial  i)ursuits,  redounded 
grt'atly  to  the  hencfit  of  his  adopted  home;  and  so  closely  were  the 
interests  of  the  place  and  tlu'  liusinuss  interwoven,  that  I'aithful  at- 
tention to  the  one,  involved  and  implied  fidelity  to  the  other.  So 
it  came  about,  that  while  yet  comparatively  a  stranger,  he  was  cho- 
sen one  of  the  trustees  of  Oswego  Village. 

This  was  Mr.  Littlejohn's  first  entrance  into  political  life — where 
he  has  since  gained  so  much  honor  and  renown.  lie  accepted  the 
position,  as  he  himself  says,  not  from  any  desire  for  notoriety,  which 
never  had  any  charms  for  him,  but  with  that  spirit  in  which  a  man 
worthy  of  trust,  always  accepts  a  duty  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  Although  quite  young,  he  was  an  able  debater,  and  never 
took  a  position  without  first  entrenching  himself  with  a  battery  of 
arguments  to  define*  and  defend  his  opinions.  In  the  direst  extremity 
he  will  never  confess  a  defeat,  but  fights  for  his  cause  ^vith  his  whole 
heart  and  soul.  These  qualities  soon  gained  him  the  leadership  in 
his  connty, — a  position  he  has  ever  since  retained. 

At  this  time  the  whole  state  was  seething  with  political  excite- 
ment. A  new  birth  was  evidently  at  hand,  but  no  man  could  foresee 
the  result.  "  Whigs"  and  "  Democ;ats,"  "  Dim  Burners,"  "  Hunk- 
ers," "Free  Soilers,"  '' Silver  Greys,"  "Woolley  Heads,"  and  a 
score  of  other  organizations  existed,  in  one  or  other  of  which  a  man 
could  trim  to  suit  the  shifting  wind  of  popularity.  But  Mr.  Little- 
john  was  never  the  man  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  weather  cock.  He 
planted  himself  squarely  on  the  Anti-slavery  platform,  then  bitterly 
unpopular,  without  any  "ifs"  or  "ands"  or  ''buts";  and  until  the 
bloody  end  of  the  slave  power  he  never  wavered  or  hesitated,  but 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
and  logic,  he  battled  with  it  till  it  was  overthrown. 

After  the  widening  of  the  Erie  canal  under  the  Constitution  of 
1846,  the  commercial  iuterei^ts  of  Oswego  demanded  a  like  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  Oswego  canal.  The  business  of  that  place  had  mean- 
while Lecome  immense,  and  it  was  seriously  crippled  by  lack  of 
facility  in  transportation  to  tide  water;  and  in  1853  Mr.  Littlejohn 
■was  chosen  to  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  desired 
result. 

The  ardor  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  allotted  duty,  and  his 
eminent  fitness  for  the  task,  were  acknowledged  and  recognized  in  his 
appointment  by  the  Speaker  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
to  prepare  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  authorizing  the  en- 
largement of  the  tributary  canals. 

The  proposed  amendment  having  been  ratified  by  the  people  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Littlejohn  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  by  his  con- 
stituency in  1854,  to  supervise  the  legislation  neccessary  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect.  During  this  session  he  held  the  position 
of  Chainnan  of  the  Canal  Committee. 

Of  the  Legislature  of  1855  Mr.  Littlejohn  was' also  a  member  ;  and 
the  high  position  which  he  had  attained  in  the  politics  of  the  State, 
caused  him  to  be  nominated  and  elected  Sj^eaker  of  the  House.  The 
arduous  and  delicate  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him  were  dis- 
charged with  rare  skill  and  discrimination.  The  readiness  of  thought 
and  promptness  of  decision  which  he  had  cultivated  in  business,  en- 
abled him  to  dispose  readily  of  the  vexatious  questions  continually 
arising.  During  this  session  the  initiatory  skirmish  of  the  great 
stniggle  between  slavery  and  freedom  took  ]>lace,  on  tlie  occasion  of 
the  election  of  United  States  Senator.  Governor  Seward  was  the 
chosen  standard  bearer  of  the  Anti-slavery  party,  and  Mr.  Little- 
john threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  an  ardor  and  energy  which 
contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  result.  At  all  events  the 
responsibility  of  this  audacious  success  of  Anti-slavery  sentiments 
was  charged  upon  Mr.  Littlejohn,  and  his  enemies  used  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  crush  the  rising  statesman  But  he  was  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  a  man  to  be  crushed.  He  returned  home  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  accepted  tlic  nomination  of  his  party  for  Mayor  of 
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the  new  City  of  Oswego.     After  a  canvass  of  unexampled  bitterness 
and  personal  vituperation,  he  was  (riuin})hantly  elected. 

In  tlie  years  1857,  '.">'.),  'GO  and  '(Jl  Mr.  Littlejohn  was  again  elec- 
ted to  the  Legislature,  and  at  each  of  these  sessions  was  chosen 
Speaker.  As  a  presiding  oiUccr  he  lias  it-w  sui)ei'iors.  His  Icnow- 
ledge  of  ])arliameutary  law  is  extensivL'  and  jirofonnd  ;  and  his. 
urbanity  and  imijartiality  win  the  confidence  and  sujtport  even  of 
political  opponents. 

In  the  Presidential  camjDaign  of  18G0  he  took  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  Republican  candidates  :  and  as  a  leeognition  of  his 
very  valuable  services,  was  offered  by  President  Lincoln  the  i)osition 
of  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool.  As  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  had  just  broken  out,  and  the  future  of  the  Republic  was 
fraught  with  danger,  he  declined  the  profFerod  honor,  prcfei-ring  to 
remain  in  his  own  country,  where  his  services  might  be  needed. 

The  following  year,  on  the  call  of  the  President  for  six  hundred 
thousand  troops,  Mr.  Littlejohn  was' solicited  by  the  War  Committee 
of  Oswego  County  to  accept  the  Colonelcy  of  one  of  the  new  regi- 
ments. He  did  so,  and  in  ten  days  time  recruited  and  i)ut  into  the 
field  the  110th  Regiment. 

With  his  command  Col.  Littlejohn  went  to  sea  as  a  part  of  the 
famous  expedition  of  Gen.  Banks  to  New  Orleans.  The  voyage  was 
an  unusually  stormy  one,  and  for  several  days  many  vessels  of  the 
fleet  were  in  extreme  danger  of  shipwreck.  The  personal  care  and 
sleepless  devotion  of  Col.  Littlejohn  alone  preserved  a  number  of 
them  from  being  lost.  The  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Carrolton, 
near  New  Orleans,  and  during  the  campaign  of  General  Banks,  did 
good  service  at  Port  Hudson,  and  at  various  points  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  and  saw  some  hard  lighting.  It  is  due  to  their 
commander  to  say,  that  in  all  the  privations  incident  to  military  life, 
lie  shared  the  lot  of  his  private  soldiers,  and  was  unwearied  in  his 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  men. 

While  on  duty  with  his  regiment,  in  the  tall  of  1862,  Mr.  Little- 
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John  was  elected  by  his  constituents  of  Oswego  county  a  member  of 
the  38tli  Congress.  During  the  following  winter  his  health,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  exposure  in  camp,  and  the  ennervating 
climate,  failed  him  entirely.  For  this  reason,  and  there  being  also  a 
question  of  his  eligibility  to  Congress,  while  in  the  anny,  he  resigned 
his  commission  about  the  1st  of  March,  1863,  and  on  the  4  th  of  that 
month  took  his  seat  at  the  organization  of  Congress.  But  the 
disease  which  had  fastened  upon  his  system  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
south,  now  laid  him  low,  and  for  many  months  his  condition  was 
critical :  a  vigorous  constitution  triiunphed,  however,  and  at  the 
December  meeting  of  Congress  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  resume  his  seat  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

]\Ir.  Littlejohn's  Congressional  career  was  particularly  honorable 
and  active.  Still  true  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  lake 
trade,  he  introduced  and  carried  through  Congress,  in  face  of  strong 
opposition,  a  bill  which  appropriated  ^300,000  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harbors  of  our  great  lakes.  His  committee  duties  were  various 
and  I  xceedingly  arduous.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  ;  a  member  of  that  on  Pensions  ;  also  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
and  a  prominent  and  working  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  On  all  political  subjects,  and  in  support  of  all  projects 
to  sustain  the  Government  in  its  trying  hour,  Mr.  Littlcjohn  was 
outspoken  and  energetic.  His  readiness  in  debate  and  famiUarity 
with  parliamentary  law,  rendered  unnecessary  in  his  case,  that  pro- 
bation which  a  new  member  must  usually  undergo,  and  he  at  once 
took  an  influential  position  in  afiairs  of  state. 

In  his  comprehensive  scheme  tor  the  advancement  of  our  internal 
commerce,  Mr.  Littlejohn  has  always  considered,  as  of  the  lirst  im- 
portance, the  construction  of  a  Ship  Canal  around  Niagara  Falls, 
and  he  has  labored  indefatigably  for  years  to  accomplish  that  object. 
The  opposition  wiruli  he  has  encoimtered  would  have  discouraged 
most  men,  but  he  seems  to  thrive  under  it.  During  the  last  session 
of  his  (Jougrewsional  term  he  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  to  efi'ect 
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this  measure,  anrl  succeeded  by  his  personal  eftbrts  in  carrying;  it 
throuj^h  the  House-.  It  failed  in  the  Senate,  however,  most  probably 
from  want  of  time. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Littlcjohn  was  again  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  State  Assembly  for  the  session  of  18GG.  In 
that  body  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation  ;  second  on  the  Canal  Committee,  and  was  also  chosen 
Speaker  7)ro  tern.  On  account  of  tlie  sickness  and  consequent  absence 
of  the  Speaker  from  his  ])0st,  Mr.  Littlejohn  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  during  nearly  the  entire  term.  Very  early  in  tlie 
session  he  introduced  a  l)ill  chartering  a  company  to  construct  the 
Niagara  Ship  Canal.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  have 
always  been  opposed  to  this  measure,  from  a  fear  that  it  would  draw 
traffic  and  revenue  from  the  Erie  Canal.  It  was  therefore  a  remark- 
able triumph  for  Mr.  Littk'ji)lin,  as  well  as  a  practical  tribute  to  his 
skill  as  a  legislator,  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  th(^  passage  of  his 
bill  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition,  which  he  fought 
single  handed,  while  his  progress  was  contested  inch  by  inch.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  certain  conditions  were  attached  to  the  bill 
which  caused  its  projectors  to  abandon  their  design. 

During  this  session  the  writer  being  in  professional  attendance 
upon  the  Legislature,  had  daily  opportunities  of  studying  Mr.  Little- 
john's  character  and  n^ental  qualities  What  struck  him  as  one  of 
his  strongest  characteristics,  was  his  intense  earnestness  in  all  he 
undertakes.  There  seems  not  to  be  the  remotest  trace  of  levity  or 
nonsense  about  \\\va.  He  never  talks  for  the  sake  of  talking,  but 
when  he  takes  a  position  on  a  measure,  he  means  business.  Another 
strong  trait  is  his  power  of  analysis,  and  of  sapng  a  great  deal  in 
a  few  words.  As  a  legislator  his  industry  is  untiring,  and  his  sagaci- 
ty something  marvelous. 

In  the  yt'ar  186.5  a  project  was  formed  by  a  nuinlier  of  prominent 
Railroad  men  and  capitahstb,  to  construct  a  Railroad  from  New  York 
City,  in  as  nearly  a  direct  line  as  ])o';sible,  through  the  interior  of 
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the  State  to  Lake  Ontario,  making  its  northern  terminus  at  Oswego. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  New  York  St:ite  will  show  that  such  a  road 
would  travei-se  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  its  territory,  in  a  sec- 
tion quiet  undeveloped  by  Kailroad  facilities.  It  would  also  inter- 
sect and  cross  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  at  Oneida  ;  thus  forming  the 
hypothenuse  of  a  trianirle.  of  which  Albany  is  the  apex;  and  effect- 
ing a  saving  of  distance  from  New  York  to  the  point  of  intersection, 
of  some  fifty  miles. 

A  company  to  construct  the  "  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  R./'  over  this  route,  was  organized  in  that  year  under  the  General 
Railroad  law,  and  was  granted  especial  facilities  by  legislative  enact- 
ments in  18G6  and  '67.  As  the  best  man  for  the  place,  Mr.  Little- 
john  was  elected  President  of  the  Company,  and  entered  with  great 
spirit  into  the  undertaking. 

Having  plaimed  and  perfected  the  financial  system  which  he  con- 
sidered best  calculated  to  render  the  enteqjrise  a  success,  he  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  various  localities  through  which  the  line  was 
to  j)ass.  His  skill  in  influencing  men,  and  obtaining  their  support, 
was  never  so  wonderfully  illustrated.  An  extraordinary  amount  ot 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  among  the  inhabitants  along  the  proposed 
route,  and  some  six  million  dollars  were  subscribed  by  them  to  the 
j)roject.  No  aid  has  ever  been  received  from  the  State  by  this 
road.  Although  projected  and  begun  at  a  time  of  gieat  financial 
depression,  and  encountering  those  periods  of  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  which  have  caused  the  ruin  of  so  many  schemes  since  the 
close  of  our  late  war,  the  Midland  Railroad  has  steadily  advancv  d 
under  its  able  and  efficient  management,  and  mile  after  mile  of  its 
line  has  been  comi)letcd  and  run,  until  it  stands  to-day  a  great 
reality,  an  accomjjlished  fact,  and  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
enei'gy,  perseverance  and  resolution  of  its  founders. 

We  believe  the  circumstances  attending  the  construction  of  this 
road  to  be  without  a  ])arall('l  in  the  history  of  similar  cntcr|irises  ; 
and  that  we  are  not  extravagant  in  asserting,  that  without  subsides 
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from  the  State,  no  man  but  Dewitt  C.  Littlejohn  could  have  made 
the  project  a  success.  In  a  cou])lo  of  years  moie  the  entire  line  will 
be  linishcd  and  in  operation,  forminj^  another  grand  highway  for 
western  traffic  to  the  metro})olis. 

Mr.  Littlejohn  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for 
18G7,  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee,  and  a  member 
of  that  on  Kailroads.  Again  a  member  in  1870,  and  serving  on  the 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means,  Eailroads,  and  Grievances,  three 
of  the  hardest  worked  Committees  in  the  House.  Yet  Mr.  Little- 
john most  conscientiously  perfonns  the  duties  assigned  him,  and  is 
seldom  absent  from  their  deliberations. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Littlejohn  is  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  1871,  and  consequently  is  serving  fur  his  eleventh  legislative  term, 
during  five  of  which  he  was  Speaker,  and  as  the  newspapers  bear 
daily  evidence,  is  one  of  the  most  untiring  and  watchful  of  the 
minority. 

In  person  Mr.  Littlejohn  is  tall,  thin  and  angular;  with  a  careless, 
rapid  gait,  as  of  a  man  who  thinks  not  so  much  of  the  order  of  his 
going,  as  to  go  at  once.  His  head  is  long,  and  adorned  with  very 
black  hair  and  whiskers,  now  sjjrinkled  with  grey.  His  eyes  are 
black  and  i)iercing,  and  move  incessantly  with  a  quick,  nervous 
motion.  His  under  jaw  is  firm  and  r  quarc,  giving  evidence  of  great 
resolution  and  firmness. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  the  marked  successes  of  Mr. 
Littlejohn's  life  have  been  in  no  degi-ee  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, but  are  rather  the  result  of  remarkable  natm-al  abilities  and 
persistent  cfibrt.  Endowed  by  nature  with  great  powers  of  both  body 
and  mind,  he  has  wrought  out  his  present  high  position  among  men. 
Evidently  from  a  long  lived  ancestry,  he  has  inherited  the  elements 
of  great  longevity,  and  will  wear  out  as  it  were  by  inches  ;  and  con- 
stantly improving  with  age,  will  be  at  the  meridian  of  Hfe  at  a  period 
when  most  others  become  exhausted.  He  has  great  muscular 
strength  and  nervous  energy,  with  a  large  brain,  gi'eat  clearness  of 
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mind,  an  d  an  excellent  temperament,  and  these,  combined  with  his 
large  combativcness  and  strong  will,  enable  him  to  throw  great  inten- 
sity and  power  into  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  to  exercise  a  com- 
manding influence  among  men.  He  has  also  great  breadth  of 
intellect,  and  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  subjects,  and  finds 
his  true  field  in  carrying  forward  great  enterprises  rather  than  in  the 
more  restricted  channels  of  commerce  and  financial  detail.  Though 
having  great  strength  and  mental  independence  of  character,  he  is 
by  natm'C  extremely  modest,  and  his  whole  life  has  been  marked  by 
freedom  from  pretension.  Had  he  been  differently  constituted  in  this 
respect,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  attained  stQl  greater  prominence. 
He  has  always  acted  upon  the  princii)le  that  "  the  position  should 
seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the  position,"  and  has  often  refused  to 
assimie  important  responsibilities  which  have  been  urged  upon  him. 
This  characteristic,  though  well  known  to  his  friends,  is  less  under- 
stood by  the  general  public,  as  when  he  has  determined  upon  a 
course,  the  strength  of  his  will  and  the  intense  energy  of  his  nature 
cause  him  to  override  all  obstacles,  giving  the  appearance  of  great 
self-trus*"  and  confidence.  While  his  combativcness  and  powers  of 
resistance  are  very  great,  he  is  a  stranger  to  revenge,  or  a  desire  to 
strike  the  fallen,  being  satisfied  with  such  reparation  as  answers  the 
ends  of  justice. 


AMOS  LAWRENCE. 


/'.  kK  LDER  brother  of  Abbott  was  born  in  Groton,  Massacbusetts, 
^k^     ^^P^'^^  ^^*^^'  1*^^^-     After  on  academic    edncation  in  his 
^       native  town  he  commenced  business  in  lioston  in  ISUT  : 
formed  a  partnershij)  with  his  brother  Abbott  under  the  firm  name  of 
A.  &  A.  Lawrence,  January  1st,  1814,  and  for  39  years  was  a  leadino- 
member  of  the  mercantile  conmiunity,  acquirini^  a  laro-e  fortune 
which  he  employed  in  many  acts  of  unsurpassed  liberality.     Besides 
his  constant  private  charities,  he  gave  munificently  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  religion.     To  Williams  College,  he  gave  at  different 
times  an  aggregate  of  near  $40,000.     The  Academy  at  Groton  was 
also  liberally  assisted  by  him.     To  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument,  he  contributed  at  one  time  §10,000,  and  sums 
at  other  times  to  nearly  or  quite  an  equal  amount.     His  personal 
exertions  did  much  towards  awakening  the  si)irit  which  secured  its 
completion.     He  was  in  1821  a  member  of  the  vState  Legislature. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence.    Modest    and   unassuming  in  his  deportment,  his  immense 
charities,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars, were  noiselessly  dispensed.     As  a  merchant,  Mr.  La^\Tence  was 
upright,  prudent,  far-seeing,  sagacious,  and  courageous  :  as  a  Citizen 
he  was  patriotic,  public-spirited  and  devoted,  and  as  a  man,  he  was 
a  sincere,  earnest  Christian  husband,  father,  and  friend.     He  was  the 
Christian  Gentleman  in  all  tilings,  even  in  the  minutest  detail  of  his 
business. 
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He  died  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1852  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years,  eight  months  -and  eight  days.  He  ^^  us  buried  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetry,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  host  of  friends 
who  mourned  him  as  a  brother,  and  by  strangers  to  whom  his  kind- 
ness in  life  had  brought  relief  from  many  a  care  and  suffering. 


THOMAS  LE  CL:^.^^,  N.  A. 

\»C  ire  Indebted  to  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putmau  .fc  Son  for  this  sketch,  from  Tackerman'a 

"Book  of  the  Artists." 

^?\;^^^^-^MONG  the  comparatively  few  American  portrait-painters 
Jj^^     who  liave  steadily  profjressi 


ilj  progressed  in  their  art,  is  Thomas  Le 
/^/  A^  Clciar;  lie  was  bom  in  Owego,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y., 
March  11,  1818.  His  first  instinctive  attempt  at  portrait- 
ure was  made  at  the  age  of  nine,  with  lamp-black,  Yenetian  red,  and 
white-lead,  upon  a  bit  of  pine  board.  Of  an  inspiring  temper,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  attempted  a  St.  Matthew,  which  made  a  sensation 
in  tnat  rural  vicinage  ;  copies  were  ordered  of  the  boy-painter  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  each,  and  many  a  head  did  the  urchin 
dash  off  to  the  wonder  of  his  rustic  neighbors.  The  unnatural  strain 
upon  his  undeveloped  faculties  by  this  premature  exercise  of  a 
genuine  artistic  talent,  without  the  wholesome  discipline  of  methodi- 
cal training  and  gradual  practice,  so  depressed  his  vital  energies 
that  young  Le  Cl^ar  soon  had  to  forego  his  favorite  occupation, — a 
fortunate  disappointment,  as  he  thereby  regained  strength,  and 
probably  avoided  faulty  habits  of  execution,  which,  otherwise,  would 
have  been  confirmed.  In  1832,  his  father  removed  to  London, 
Upper  Canada,  a  thinly-settled  and  ungenial  place,  where  Le  Cl^ar 
painted  a  few  portraits,  but  met  with  little  sympathy  and  no  en- 
couragement, until  the  Hon.  John  Wilson,  a  former  member  of 
Parliament,  recognized  the  latent  ability  of  the  youth,  commended 
and  cheered  his  isolated  labors,  and  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait,  which 
was  so  successful  that  thenceforth  he  had  an  abimdance  of  commis- 
sions. In  1834,  during  a  lapse  in  the  demand  for  portraits,  and 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  Le  Cltiar  visited  Goodrich,  on 
Lake  Huron,  and  decorated  the  panels  of  a  .steamboat,  under  tne 
direction  of  the  owners,  whose  taste  was  exclusively  for  "  low  art  '* 
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to  the  disgust  of  the  painter,  who  desired  to  portray  historical  scOQee 
Eager  to  return  to  the  "  States,"  he  left  Goodrich  for  Norfolk,  N.  Y., 
a  small  town,  where,  for  two  years,  he  lived  by  any  honorable  work 
he  could  find,  painting  when  opportunity  offered.  Thence  he  went 
0  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  sketching  Indians  on  the  way ;  here  he 
found  adequate  occupation  for  the  summer ;  and  even  ventured  a 
part  of  his  earnings  in  the  land-speculations,  which  was  the  mania 
of  the  day  in  that  region ;  but  without  any  prosperous  result.  Re- 
visiting London,  IT.  C,  his  friend  Wilson  advised  him  to  go  to  Kew 
York  city.  The  ensuing  spring  he  started  for  that  goal,  but  his. 
funds  gave  out  at  Elinira,  i!^.  Y.,  and  he  had  to  resort  to  every 
available  means  for  subsistence.  This  was  the  most  trying  part  of 
his  no\'itiate  in  artist-life ;  discouraged  and  needy,  for  there  was 
little  call  for  artistic  work  in  that  region  at  the  period,  the  death  of 
his  mother  added  to  his  despondency,  and  for  a  considerable  time  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  take  up  the  pencil  and  palette. 

He  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rochester,  where  he  remained  two 
vears.  meeting  with  much  encouragement,  and  steadUy  progressing 
in  his  art.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  in  1839,  he  went  to  New  York, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  but  sixty-three 
cents,  with  which  to  begin  life  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  soon 
made  friends,  however,  and,  being  industrious,  lacked  not  for  the 
means  of  support.  For  some  time  he  occupied  a  studio  in  the 
granite  building,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Streets,  now 
Delmonico's  Hotel.  Here  he  painted  many  portraits  and  other 
pictures ;  one,  which  he  accomplished  after  severe  labor  and  study, 
was  entitled  "  The  Reprimand."  It  attracted  much  attention  from 
.atisis  and  critics,  from  its  correctness  of  drawing  and  harnionj  of 
color,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Art  Union,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  power.  In  1844  he  married  a  dauf^nter  of  Russell  R.  Wells,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  died  July,  1869.  The  following  spring  he 
went  to  Buffalo,  where  he  intended  to  stay  a  short  time,  but 
remained,  zealously  pursuing  his  profession  until  1860,  when  he  re- 
t  V.  ined  to  New  York,  where  he  hopes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
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One  of  bis  wannest  friends,  aiul  the  most  activ^e  and  efHcicnt'?.(i]» 
porters  of  art  which  he  found  in  Butfalo,  was  the  lion.  II.  W. 
Ilogere,  now  President  of  the  Fine  Art  Academy  hitely  estabhslied 
there,  wlio  is  a  gentleuian  of  line  taste,  cultivated  mind  and  gener- 
ous impulses.  During  his  long  residence  in  Buli'alo  oMr.  Le  Clear 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  portraiture,  although  (»ccas- 
ional  compositions  came  from  his  easel.  Several  of  this  latter  class 
of  works  are  among  his  most  noticeable  productions.  One  of  them, 
the  "  Marble  Players,"  wliich  was  purchased  by  the  Art  Uninn, 
attracted  much  and  deserved  attention.  Another  is  "  Young 
America,"  described  in  another  part  of  this  sketch,  painted  to  order 
for  the  late  Colonel  A.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Congdon,  of  Brooklyn.  The  last  picture  of  the  a])ovo 
character  painted  by  Le  Clciar  is  the  "  Itinerants,"  elsewhere 
described,  which  was  in  the  National  Academy  exhibition  of  18<'>2. 
Mr.  Le  Cl^ar  was  elected  an  associate  af  the  Academy  in  1S62,  and 
an  academician  in  1863  He  also  ii lis  at  the  present  time  ( 1864 1, 
the  office  of  director  in  the  Buffiilo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
occupies  a  studio  in  the  Tenth  Street  Building,  New  York,  where, 
surrounded  by  other  artists,  ho  devotes  himself  entirely  to  his  art. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will,  without  entirely  giving  up  portraiture, 
yet  make  it  only  of  secondary  importance,  and  hereafter  pursue,  as 
a  speciality,  those  genre  compositions  in  the  occasional  productions 
of  wliich  he  has  shown,  already,  himself  to  be  a  master.  Mr.  Le 
Clear  originated  and  developed  the  Fine  Art  Academy  of  Buffalo, 
herein  mentioned. 

"  Young  America,"  which  contains  over  a  dozen  figures,  is  re- 
markable for  its  skillful  grouping,  and  the  harmony  of  tone  wliich 
pervades  it.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work  centres  in  ''  Young 
America,"  a  lad,  who,  from  the  top  of  a  drygoods  box,  is  making  a 
speech  to  the  boys  gathered  about  him.  The  figures  are  admir- 
ably drawn,  and  each  is  evidently  a  study  from  life.  The  man 
ir.  the  blouse,  the  two  boys  wrestling,  the  girl  carrying  a  Itasket, 
anil  the    old  woman  with    apples,  are  especially   noticeal)le.     Tlie 
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locality  is  a  street  in  Buffalo,  and  the  man  on  the  sidewalk  evi- 
dently engaged  in  counting  np  his  gains  is  a  portrait  of  a  well- 
known  operator  in  stocks,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  "  three  per  cent, 
a  month." 

The  "  Itinerants "  represents  a  boy  playing  on  a  violin,  and  ac- 
•ompanied  by  his  sister,  who  has  drawn  around  liim  an  admiring 
gronp  of  listenei-s,  each  one  of  whom  is  differently  affected  by  the 
music,  as  is  shown  in  the  varied  expression  of  their  countenances. 
As  in  the  last-mentioned  picture,  each  figure  is  a  study  from  life, 
and  is  drawn  and  painted  with  great  carefulness.  The  sentiment  of 
the  picture  is  finely  preserved,  and  the  entire  work  harmoniously 
carried  out  in  all  its  details. 

"We  have  spoken  of  Le  Cl^ar  as  a  signal  example  of  steady  pro- 
gress in  portraiture.  A  singular  test  was  afforded  us,  at  a  recent 
visit  to  his  studio.  There  had  been  found  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  his 
childhood's  home,  a  portrait  from  his  hand,  at  the  age  of  nine.  The 
drawing  Avas  so  like  a  boy  in  the  exaggerated  outline  of  sleeve  and 
shoulder  as  to  excite  a  smile ;  the  drawing,  of  course,  was  very  de- 
fective, and  the  color  crude ;  but  a  decided  individual  expression  of 
the  mouth,  and  something  characteristic  in  the  whole  physiognomy, 
rude  and  unsubdued  as  is  the  execution,  made  us  readily  believe  the 
assertion  of  the  family,  to  whom  the  coarse  old  canvas  belongs,  that 
it  was  a  "  striking  likeness."  To  this  native  facility  for  imitation 
Le  Clear  now  unites  remarkable  power  of  charnfforization,  a  peculiar 
skill  in  color,  and  minute  authenticity  in  the  ro]-> reduction  of  latent 
as  well  as  superficial  personal  traits.  In  some  cases  his  tints  are  ad- 
mirably true  to  nature,  and  his  modelling  of  the  head  strong  and 
characteristic.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  aspect  and  expression 
of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  Binghaniton,  N.  Y.,  will 
recognize  in  Le  dinar's  portrait  of  him,  in  the  attitude,  complexion, 
eye,  mouth,  costume,  natural  language,  and  expression,  the  very  man 
himself;  and  whoever  has  often  seen  Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet,  and 
well  knows  his  face  off  the  stage,  will  find  that  Le  Cleai-'s  portraH  is 
a  masterpiece,  not  only  as  a  resemblance,  but  in  point  of  character, 
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individuality,  and  powerful  expression.  We  might  also  cite  bia 
purtraits  of  ex-President  Fillmore  ;  Col.  Thorpe ;  Col.  Porter,  now 
ill  the  possession  of  his  sister  at  Niagara  Falls ;  of  Gifford ;  McEntee, 
and  Hubbard,  the  artists,  as  illustrations  of  his  peculiar  fidelity  and 
maturity  of  execution.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  John  E.  Russell  and 
Mr,  George  Dennison,  ex-Naval  Officer  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  .are  instances  of  firm,  truly  tinted,  strongly  outlined,  and 
clearly  expressed  heads,  with  vital  truth  and  vigorous  yet  refined 
treatuient — indicating  how  well  Le  Clear  has  studied  his  art,  how 
truly  he  recognises  character  as  essential,  and  with  what  insight  he 
has  succeeded  in  combining  the  analytical  and  the  realistic  elements 
of  portraiture. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  written,  Mr.  Le  Clear  has  remained 
a  resident  of  New  York,  constantly  engaged  in  business  in  his  studio. 
The  years  that  have  passed  since  Tuckerman  paid  homage  to  his 
genius  have  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  artist.  Men  and  women 
of  eminence,  persons  representing  the  elite,  of  society,  not  only  in 
!New  York,  but  throughout  the  country,  vie  with  each  other  in 
having  their  portraits  painted  by  him.  Mr.  Le  Cl^ar  was  the  first 
artist  who  had  the  temerity  to  increase  the  charges  for  painting  a 
bust,  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  may  seem  a  large 
sum,  but  in  reality  it  is  quite  tnoderatc.  Painting  is  an  art  in 
which  few  men  excel,  and  portrait  painting  is  especially  difficult. 
Fidelity  to  the  original  is  required  absolutely,  hence  to  the  genius  to 
execute  must  be  added  that  patient  labor  which  can  alone  produce 
perfection.  No  greater  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Le 
Clears  work  is  held  can  be  required  than  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  obtair  the  sum  named  over  all  his  competitors  ;  and  although  he 
has  steadily  maintained  this  price,  there  has  been  iio  time  in  which 
he  has  not  been  crowded  with  orders.  His  studio  is  the  resort  of 
all  connoisseurs  of  fine  portrait  paintings ;  for  there  will  always  be 
found  specimens  of  his  work  unrivaled  for  correctness  of  delineation 
and  for  that  perfectly  natural  expression  which  makes  one  half  fancy 
that   the  "counterfeit   precjcntmcnt ''   is  a  living,  breathing  reality 
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whose  body,  perhaps,  has  mysteriouslj  disappeared,  but  whose  bust 
and  head  remains,  endowed  with  life  and  seeming  as  if  about  to 
move  and  to  speak. 

His  portraits  of  ladies  and  children  are  characterized  bj  great 
tenderness  and  delicacy,  and  though  sometimes  too  much  idealized, 
\re  natural  and  life-like.  His  success  in  painting  portraits  of 
ieceased  persons,  from  photographs  or  daguerreotypes,  is  remark- 
able ;  and  that,  too,  in  instances  where  he  had  not  seen  the  original. 
This  may  be  assigned  as  much  to  his  natural  quickness  of  percep- 
tion in  arriving  at  certain  characteristics  of  mind  and  person  from 
the  description  given  by  friends,  as  from  his  knowledge  of  art — 
enabling  him  to  judge  correctly  of  form  and  feature  from  a  photo- 
graph. 

At  the  present  writing  Mr.  Le  Cl^ar  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
series  of  portraits  of  our  representative  men.  His  design  is  to  group 
together  paintings  representing  those  members  of  the  several  intel- 
lectual professions  of  the  day  who  best  illustrate  in  themselves  the 
types  of  superiority  in  each.  Thus,  in  the  profession  of  the  law  there 
are  portraits  of  two  eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stoughton,  both  of  whom  have  acquired  considerable 
reputation  at  the  bar.  In  the  drama,  the  type  of  histrionic  excel- 
lence is  represented  by  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  and  in  Mr.  James  Russell 
Lowell's  picture  we  see  a  distinguished  representative  of  American 
poetic  genius.  Tlie  idea  of  this  series  of  paintings  is  most  commend- 
able. When  completed  it  will,  in  reality,  comprise  a  picture  gallery 
of  types  of  the  genius  of  this  country.  W^e  know  of  no  similar 
series  executed  by  another  artist ;  hence  we  credit  Mr.  Le  Clear  with 
a  most  happy  and  original  conception.  All  these  pictures,  it  must 
be  understood,  are  painted  with  exquisite  taste  and  artistic  skill. 
The  artist  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  our  professional  men, 
and  performs  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  work.  To  natural 
talent  he  has  united  deep  study  and  untiring  energy.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  favoral)le  qualities  is  rarely  met  with  in  one  man.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  of  our  artists  can  produce  as  largo  an  amoimt  of  work 
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in  a  c^iven  time,  as  Mr.  Le  Clt^ar.  To  a  f]^reat  extent  the  rapidity 
of  his  execution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  complete  master  of  his 
art,  and  can,  therefore,  prosecute  his  labors  uniiitcriniptedlj. 

Conversing  with  a  friend  not  long  ago,  himself  the  art  critic  of 
bilitj  and  sound  judgment,  connected  with  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  New  York^ie  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Le 
Clt^ar  was  a  resident  of  an  European  country  he  would  long  ago 
have  been  the  recipient  of  government  honors.  In  this  rejnililic, 
however,  artists  and  men  of  letters  are  seldom  singled  out  by  the 
authorities  for  special  honors.  Occasionally  Congress  deigns  to  hjok 
patronizingly  upon  them,  but  when  it  does  this  the  chances  are  that 
it  makes  itself  ridiculous  either  by  bestowing  its  favors  upon  an  un- 
worthy object,  or  that  it  de?troy-s  the  value  of  its  action  by  its  manner 
of  acting.  The  fact  is  that  in  these  days  artists  do  not  depend  n[)on 
the  patronage  of  governments  either  for  fame  or  for  wealth.  True 
enough  they  still  value  the  bit  of  ribbon,  the  medal,  and,  in 
monarchical  countries,  a  title,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  mount  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder  pretty  much  by  their  own  unaided  exertions.  Mr. 
Le  Clear  is  one  of  those  artists  who  owes  his  reputation  to  sheer 
talent  and  hard  work,  and  the  eminence  he  has  obtained  in  his  art 
is  well  attested  by  the  array  of  distinguished  pei*sons  who  have  sat 
to  him  for  portraits.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  in  any 
moderate  space  to  name  them  all,  but  we  may  say  that  they  repre- 
sent all  parts  of  the  country,  and  belong  to  all  professions.  The 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  "William  H.  Seward,  Eev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Parke 
Godwin,  Palmer,  the  Sculptor,  General  Baxter,  Rev.  Thos.  Preston, 
ex-Governor  J.  G.  Smith,  of  Vermont,  H.  D.  jN'ewcombe,  Louisville, 
Ivy.,  Isaac  Caldwell,  Ky.,  Hon.  II.  S.  McComb,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  Judge  C.  P.  Daly,  of  iS'ew  York,  Lewellyn  Haskell,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  others.  In  line,  Mr.  Le  Clear  can  produce  a  galaxy 
of  names  of  prominent  men  whose  portraits  he  has  painted,  remark- 
able in  all  respects.  There  is  an  Eastern  proverb  which  says  rhat 
"what  is  m(«t  sought  is  best,"  and  however  uncertain  it  may  he  in 
many  respects  it   is.  at  any  rate,  applicable  to  a  profession,  which 
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contains  so  many  able  men,  as  that  of  painting.  That  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  sought  by  the  best  judges  of  fine  art  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  his  talents.  Of  the  character  of  his  work,  a  full  and 
admirable  analysis  of  its  merits  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
We  can  only  agree  with  the  opinion  therein  expressed  and  echo  the 
praise  so  generally  and  unstiutingly  accorded. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Le  Clear  is  stout-built,  with  a 
tendency  to  corpulency.  He  is  about  the  medium  height,  with  a 
frank,  genial  features,  and  a  most  intellectual  and  pleasant  expression 
of  countenance.  Sociably  he  makes  a  delightful  companion.  Full 
of  animal  spirits,  jocund  and  lively  ;  his  never-failing  humor  imparts 
the  utmost  agreeabiHty  wherever  he  is.  Full  of  tenderness,  too, 
loving  the  right  because  it  is  good,  hating  the  wrong  because  it  is 
bad,  he  is  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generous  sentiments,  and  liberal 
in  the  extreme,  as  most  ai'tists  are.  Mr.  Le  Clear  has  been  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  the  only  daughter  of  James  S.  King 
of  New  York.  To  this  lady  he  was  wedded  during  the  close  of 
1870,  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the  virtues  of  the  husband  ai-^ 
not  less  conspicuous  than  the  genius  of  the  artist. 


n. 


-i^t'i^:-, 
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^''^Tfe.'OKTY  years  ago  thero  lived  at  Tarrant.sville,  Clinton  County, 
^■mM     Pennsylvania,  in  tlie  English  settlement,  a  miner  who  dili- 


^^  gently,  day  hy  day  uutulded  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict, wearied  oftentimes,  with  toil  and  lahor,  yet  as  often  gladdened 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  comfortahly  sup2)ortiug  his  rising 
family,  if  they  could  not  claim  great  jjossessions. 

The  miner  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Alexander  ]\[eDon- 
ald,  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  the  Fortieth  Congress.  His  son  Alex- 
ander was  l)orn  at  Tarrantsville,  in  1832,  and  educated  at  the  Dick- 
inson Seminary,  and  the  Lewisburg  University,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1852  he  was  employed  as  a  dry  goods  clork  in  Williamspurt,  aftt^r- 
wards  he  commenced  business  for  himself  at  Luck  Haven,  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  failed  financially.  This  embarrassment  only  renewed 
and  increased  his  energies,  and  in  1857  he  emigrated  to  Kansas  with 
his  family,  having  but  little  money,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
succeed  at  something.  He  settled  in  a  place  now  the  jjresent  city 
of  Fort  Scott,  four  miles  from  the  Missouri  line  and  near  the  "  Bor- 
der Ruffian  "  difficulties.  Here  he  took  an  active  jiart  on  the  side 
of  freedom  and  helped  to  sustain  law  and  order  and  i)ut  down  "  ruf- 
fianism." 

The  first  business  imdertaken  by  "Mr.  ^MeD^nald  was  the  erection 
of  a  saw  mill.  In  the  labor  of  building  it  he  took  an  aetivr  part  liini- 
self,  with  an  ox  team  hauled  his  timber  and  stone,  and  acted  as 
fireman  in  his  own  mill. 
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Afterwards  by  the  aid  of  friends  he  engaged  in  mercantik'  ]»ur- 
suits  and  when  our  rebellion  commenced  he  Avas  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessful country  merchant. 

When  the  famine  of  1859  prevailed,  Mr.  McDonald  generously 
aided  the  sulieriug  people  by  giving  employment  to  the  needy,  and 
destitute,  and  thereby  saving  them  from  want  and  public  charity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  General  McDonald  gave 
all  the  money  grain  and  credit  he  had,  to  supi)ly  the  army  corp 
commanded  by  General  Lane.  This  act  ennabled  them  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  actions  and  successful  plans. 

In  18(31  the  2d  Kansas  Eegiment  was  organized  but  without 
provision  for  the  clothing  required  ;  this  deticiency  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  McDonald  and  the  entire  regiment  fitted  out,  though  he  never 
received  one  half  of  the  sum  expended  for  them.  By  authority  of 
General  Lyon  he  received  a  battalion  of  six  companies  which  was  en- 
lary-ed  to  a  full  regiment  and  obtained  honorable  distinction  in  the 
war. 

This  Regiment  was  not  proj^erly  mustered  into  the  Government 
service  and  therefore  was  not  supplied  with  rations  or  clothing  from 
that  source,  Mr.  McDonald  generously  from  his  own  resources  sus- 
tained the  soldiers  for  nearly  one  year.  He  also  furnished  sup])lies 
and  clothed  a  colored  regiment  of  soldiers  for  seven  months  until 
they  were  recognized  by  the  government.  From  these  and  many 
other  acts  of  patroitic  devotion,  and  self  sacrifice,  he  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  our  government. 

Politically  Mr.  McDonald  was  formerly  a  "  Douglass  Democrat." 
IJut  after  the  death  of  ]\Ir.  Douglass  he  united  with  the  Lincoln 
party,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party  ever  since. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64  he  accompanied  the  vieturious  troops 
of  Major-General  James  G.  Blurt  to  Fort  Smith,  and  accomiilished 
much  good  by  relieving  want  and  sufiering  in  the  community.  He 
clothed  and  fed  by  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Lincoln  large  nimibers  of  ref- 
ugees, loyal  Indians,  and  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Little  Rock,  com- 
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menccd  biiiUliiij:;  ami  tstalilishcd  lliere  the  "Merchants  National 
Bank"  of  whitli  he  was  elected  the  first  President. 

After  the  Lattles  seeiies  of  the  war  were  closed,  many  southern 
leaders  returned  to  Arkansas  with  more  embittered  feelin«:;s  than  ever 
towards  northern  men,  and  attempted  to  regain  control  of  the  state. 
Again  ]\lr.  ^IcDonald  appeared  at  his  post  of  duty  for  his  country 
and  till'  union,  with  the  same  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  that  had 
marked  his  earlier  career  in  the  army.  Xow^  his  name  was  first  on 
the  list  of  namoe  that  calling  for  a  RepuLlican  Convention,  2>ropos- 
ing  a  Reconstruction  of  the  State. 

Having  nt)w  taken  his  stand  he  actively  battled  for  the  right  in 
the  ensuing  struggle  for  freedom  and  good  goverment.  Owing  to 
the  success  that  followed  the  eftbrts  of  loyal  men  in  tlie  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  state,  he  was  elected  United?  States  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years. 

Among  the  speeches  made  by  Senator  McDonald,  we  present  the 
only  one  at  our  command. 

"Mr.  President,  I  Avill  only  state  to  the  Senate  briefly  that  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  bill  I  interested  my  colleague 
in  this  body  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  other  House  in  behalf 
of  this  bill,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  General  Fremont  and  others, 
who  were  more  interested  than  any  one  else  in  it.  We  had  under- 
stood at  each  stage,  as  the  bill  progressed,  that  no  branch  would  be 
put  upon  this  road,  without  ours  being  put  upon  it  :  the  others 
being  land-grant  branches  and  ours  a  branch  without  any  grant  of 
land  whatever.  We  told  our  peo})le  at  home  of  this.  We  inter- 
ested them  in  this  measure.  We  told  them  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  should  have  a  connection  between  Cairo  and  Fulton 
and  Dallas,  on  the  main  line  of  this  Pacific  railroad.  As  my  col- 
league has  remarked,  that  connection  is  a  matter  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance  to  us.  As  we  asked  nothing  except  simply  the 
right,  which  any  man  ought  to  have,  to  make  a  connection  with 
this  road,  we  consider  that  in  leaving  off  our  branch  and  putting  on 
land-grant  branches,  great  injustice  has  been  done  us.     We  can  not 
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go  home  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  tell  them  we  did  our  duty 
in  this  regard  without  attempting  at  least  to  have  justice  done  to 
them  on  this  subject, 

I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  hesitate  long  before 
they  do  so  great  an  act  of  injustice  as  this  to  the  persons  who  are 
known  more  than  all  others  to  be  the  friends  of  this  enterprise,  who 
have  toiled  night  and  day  to  get  the  men  why  now  pretend  to  be 
its  standard-bearers  enlisted  in  belalf  of  this  cause.  The  gentleman 
who  are  now  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise  but  a  "Short  time  ago 
would  not  speak  favorably  or  even  respectfully  of  it,  and  their  sud- 
den conversion  to  its  enthusiastic  support  is  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  as  my  colleague  has  said,  that  I  have  never 
seen  tlie  time  when  I  would  put  one  vote  on  record  that  would 
endanger  the  charter  or  the  right  of  this  road.  I  think  injustice 
has  been  done  to  these  men  long  enough.  I  think  they  should  long 
since  have  had  all  tliey  asked,  and  if  there  had  been  the  proper 
spirit  here  toward  the  South  they  would  have  had  it  long  ago. 

This  is  a  m(\asure  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  feel  considerable 
warmth.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  the  Senators  from  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States  can  sit  here  and  see  their  States  deprived  of 
all  connection  witli  this  Texas-Pacific  road.  I  contend  we  have  a 
right  to  that  connection.  We  ask  for  nothing  but  the  right  to 
connect.  How  any  one  can  object  to  that,  especially  when,  what  we 
have  at  stake  in  railroad  enterprises  in  Aikansas  is  dependent 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  that  connection,  is  something  that  I  can 
not  comj)rehend. 

For  the  sake  of  harmony  and  good  will,  for  the  success  of  this 
enterprise,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  of  United  States  to  sustain  us  at 
I'.-ast  in  an  attempt  to  get  on  this  bill  a  ])ro])osition  which  asks 
nothing  of  any  body  and  takes  nothing  from  any  body. 

I  would  not  ])nt  myself  on  record  against  tlie  Soutliern  Pacific 
railroad.  1  liave  no  sudi  feeling.  T  have  stood  by  tliat  measun^ 
as  its  friends  well  know.  I  stood  l)y  it  when  they  eonld  not  get  a 
man  to  listen   to  them,  when  gentlemen  in  this  Chamber  refused  to 
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^o  out  and  answer  tlioir  cards  or  listen  to  them.  I  have  fonjT^ht  for  it 
iij)  to  this  time,  and  worked  it  up  to  this  ))oint  through  myseli' and 
friends  ;  and  now  1o  Ix-  saeriticcd  on  tlie  last  day  of  the  session  is 
something;  that  1  had  at  least  not  exjx'eted.  T  had  hojx'd  that  my 
record,  my  conduct  in  this  Senate,  now  about  to  close,  was  not  of 
such  a  character  as  to  merit  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  at  least 
give  us  the  chance^  of  liaving  tlic  injnsticc  that  is  proposed  to  be 
done  us  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  another  committee  of  con- 
ference, when  giving  us  that  opportunity  will  not  endanger  the  bill. 
I  would  vote  for  the  bill  in  any  shape  rather  than  endanger  it." 


HON.  B.  F.  MEYERS. 


3^W0N.  B.  F.  MEYERS  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania  is  an  able 
'v^vf  representative  of  the  jjress — a  lawyer  by  i)r()fessi()n.  Soon 
«*^^^^  after  attaining  his  majority  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Koonty  of  Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
November,  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  pi-actiscd  law  in  tlie 
different  courts  of  Somerset  County  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Meyers  was  bom  near  New  Centreville,  Somerset  County,  July 
5th,  1833.  His  early  education  was  acquired  at  the  Somerset  Hi,Lch 
School,  and  Jefferson  College,  at  which  institutions  he  held  a  high 
rank  as  an  English  and  classical  scholar. 

At  an  early  age  he  contributed  articles  to  the  leading  literaiy 
newspapers  of  Philadelphia  ;  among  the  number  was  the  popular 
Saturdai/  Courier.  Although  successful  in  his  professional  practice 
of  law,  he  preferred  the  Editor's  chair,  for  which  his  taste  and  tal- 
3nts  seemed  especially  ada})ted  ;  and  accordingly  j>inxhasfd  the 
Bedford  Gazette  of  which  Journal  he  is  now  Editor. 

In  1863  Mr.  Meyers  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  in 
this  House  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

In  1864  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  body,  the  District  was 
strongly  Remblican  and  after  a  contest  he  was  unseated. 

In  June  1869  he  became  one  of  the  Editors  and  proprietors  of 
the  Hamh)/r)/  Daibj  Patriot  the  central  (-irgan  of  th.'  Democratic 
party  of  Pennsylvania,  and  still  retains  his  connection  with  that 
lournal 
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Mr.  Meyers  was  nominated  in  1870  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
lor  Congress  in  the  sixteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  elected 
over  his  Kepnblican  competitor  hy  a  majority  of  fifteen  votes. 
The  District  was  strongly  Republican,  but  many  of  Mr.  Meyers 
political  opponents  supported  him  at  the  election 

At  the  state  and  national  conventions  of  his  party  he  has  fre- 
quently served  and  always  "with  credit  to  himself,  and  fidelity  to 
others. 

As  an  Editor  Mr.  Meyers  has  attracted  great  notice  from  the  very 
marked  ability  displayed  in  the  numerous  articles  he  has  contribu- 
ted to  the  different  journals  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  and 
is  excelled  by  very  few  of  the  leading  journalists  of  the  coimtry  in 
power  of  penetration  ;  in  ability  to  disencumber  the  questions  of 
the  hour  from  the  flimsy  coverings  in  which  partizan  zeal  would 
disguise  them,  and  to  submit  them  naked  to  the  judgment  of  his 
readers.  As  a  legislator,  his  past  efforts  are  suggestive  of  a  brilliant 
future  ;  and  from  the  energy  and  zeal  displayed  in  the  futherance 
of  the  measures  Avith  which  he  has  thus  far  been  identified,  we  pre- 
dict a  brilliant  success,  when  his  fully  developed  powers  shall 
become  enlisted  in  some  of  the  great  questions  with  Avhich  the  im- 
mediate future  is  i)regnant,  and  which  shall  give  full  scope  to  his 
brilliant  tnlputs. 
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'  H  \^  F  a  man  were  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  powers, 
m-^  and  felt  liiniself  i)ossessed  also  of  that  natural  force,  with 
out  which,  even  Genius  will  not  succeed,  if  he  were  anil)i- 
tious,  and  conscious  that  the  acquirement  of  wealth  alone  w(»ukl  not 
■satisfy  his  aspirations,  and  that  the  powers  urging-  him  on  to  action 
required  a  broad  tield  for  their  exercise,  wherein  he  might  battle  for 
human  rights  in  the  face  of  the  world,  winning  ])ercliance  at  the 
same  time,  both  ftime  and  fortune,  he  could  not  do  better  than  em- 
brace the  profession  of  the  law. 

In  no  other  profession  will  he  be  led  into  the  investigation  of 
questions  so  important  to  his  fellow  men  as  in  this.  He  will  nat- 
urally if  he  can  rise  above  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  mere 
personal  interest,  become  versed  in  the  grandest  constitutional  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  principles  which  govern  the  interests  of  his  country 
and  his  state.  He  has  not  before  him  here  as  in  other  countries,  a 
favorable  class  from  which  must  be  chosen  those  destined  to  fiU 
honorable  positions.  He  belongs  himself  to  that  class  from  which 
our  country  selects  her  representatives.  His  labors  being  mainly 
before  the  people,  he  has  ample  opportunity  to  exhibit  liis  sym- 
pathy with  and  activity  in  their  behalf,  and  they  can  always  be  re- 
lied upon  to  elevate  those  whose  principles  they  endorse  and  whose 
motives  they  approve. 

The  above  reflections  naturally  occur  to  one  who  seeks  to  account 
for  the  very  early  prominence  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     Com- 
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mencing  the  study  of  the  Law  early  in  life,  he  soon  came  promi- 
nently before  the  people,  and  few  men  owe  less  to  the  influence  of 
those  in  high  places,  for  the  people  he  has  labored,  and  from  them 
he  has  received  his  distinctions. 

Hon.  John  jM  '  Keon  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a 
descendant  of  a  good  old  stock,  his  father  having  been  an  officer 
in  the  United  Slates  Army  during  the  War  with  England  in  1812. 
After  graduating  at  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  L.  Mason,  one  of 
the  (\arliest  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Manifesting  a  taste  for 
political  life,  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  se  ved  in  1832, 1833,  and  1834.  On  completing  his  triple  term 
of  service,  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  being  the 
youngest  man  so  honored  from  this  State.  He  took  his  se^t  in 
December,  1835,  and  sustained  General  Jackson's  Adiuinistration. 
In  the  succeeding  election  he  was  defeated  by  the  Native  American 
vote  of  this  cit\ .  He  was,  however,  re-elected  in  1840,  and  opposed 
Tyler's  Administration,  that  President  having  been  elected  by  the 
Whig  Party. 

During  Mr.  McKeon's  Congressional  career,  he  was  the  opponent 
01  all  monopolies,  jiarticularly  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  From 
his  entrance  intopnlilic  life  he  has  been  the  opponent  of  the  protec- 
tive system,  refusing  to  support  for  office  in  this  State  any  man  who 
sustained  it.  H(^  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
petition,  and  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Democratic  Party  in 
rejecting  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  He.  witli  only  two  other  Democrats,  refused  to 
expel  a  member  who  exjiressed  opinions  distasteful  to  the  Southern 
slaveholders  ;  and  yet  lie  was  so  devoted  a  sup]>orter  of  State  Rights 
that  he  was  op]n)sed  to  the  late  War  on  i]fo.  Southern  States. 

As  a  })olitieian,  his  IVieiuls  elaim  for  him  a  devotion  to  Democratic 
principles.  He  refuses  to  I'ollow  the  jiarty  load  when  these  are  vio- 
lated.     Some   lew   years   since  he   organized   a   jiarty   in   tliis  city. 
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whicii,  uiidrr  his  niiiuc,  succcedeil  in  clccling  a  Mayor  over  tlic  can- 
didate of  Tammany  Hall  and  Mozart  united. 

He  has  devoted  himself  since  1842  in  the  profession  of  hiw.  IT(i 
held  the  office  of  public  prosecuter  in  New  York  for  two  term.s — the 
Hr.st  by  ap})ointment  of  the  Common  Council  and  Judges  (jf  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  ;  the  second,  by  election  of  the  peoj)l(;.  In 
1851  he  made  a  tour  of  Euro})e.  On  his  return  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  election  of  President  Pierce.  He  was  appointed,  in  1853, 
the  successor  of  Charles  O'(.'onor  as  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  New  York.  While  in  that  office,  Mr.  McKecju  contribu- 
ted greatly  to  breaking  up  the  slave  trade,  the  headquarters  of 
which  were  in  this  city.  After  the  law  had  been  in  existence  over 
three  years,  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  conviction  of  a  prisoner  for 
being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  although  he  Avas  defended  ])y  ]\Ir. 
O'Conor. 

He  is  a  thorough  lawyer,  a  brilliant  and  impressive  orator,  an 
earnest  and  zealous  advocate,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  incorrui)til)le 
integrity.  His  amiable  disposition  and  i>olished  manners  have 
endeared  him  to  a  largo  circle  of  friends  ;  while  his  consistency,  his 
devotion  to  princi]  lie,  and  his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty, 
iiave  secured  fur  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  entire  coui- 
mumty. 


OEUVRLES  MORGAN. 


'lIEUE  is  no  New  England  name  whose  origin  in  thin 
country  has  been  more  certainly  established,  whose 
branching  lines  have  been  followed  out  through  all  their 
ramiheatious  with  more  absolute  success  than  that  of  Morgan. 
For  this,  those  bearing  the  name  are  indebted  to  one  of  their  own 
number,  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Morgan,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a 
gentleman  of  literary  tastes — a  true  lover  of  musty  records,  a 
genuine  Old  Mortality  among  the  moss-grown  tombstones  and 
forgotten  graves  of  New  England,  where  "  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  sleep." 

In  these  United  States,  whose  antiquity  is  but  the  yesterday  of 
older  nations,  there  are  not  many  who  can  trace  back  their  ances- 
try even  through  the  brief  history  which  the  country  possesses ; 
but  though  it  be  common  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  desire  to 
trace  one's  pedigree,  few  Americans,  we  apprehend,  are  anxious  to 
hide  their  descent  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  " 
when  it  is  clearly  established.  For  this  natural  feeling,  we  confess 
we  have  more  respect  than  reproof. 

The  great  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  of  others 
bearing  the  name  who  have  made  their  mark  upon  their  age,  was 
James  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  bom  in  1607,  who  letl  tlie  port  of 
Bristol,  in  England,  in  March,  1630,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  the 
April  following;  subsequently  he  settled  in  Roxburgh,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Pequot,  in  Connecticut,  now  New  London, 
where  he  lived  and  begat  sons  and  daughters,  and  where  he  died, 
leaving  behind  him  a  good  estate,  and  also  a  good  name,  which  is 
better  than  riches. 
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Charles  Morgan  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  seventh  generation 
of  this  Jannes  Morgan,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  Con 
necticut,  in  1795.  His  life  illustrates  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  industry  and  steady  perseverance,  by  energy  and  native  courage, 
without  the  aid  of  inherited  wealth,  or  friends  to  start  one  in  life, 
or  an  education  beyond  the  rudimental  one  common  in  New 
England  schools  of  two  generations  ago. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  his  native  village  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, and  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  York,  light  of  heart  and 
lighter  of  purse  ;  engaged  himself  to  a  retail  grocer,  and  patiently 
went  through  the  early  and  late  hours,  and  the  drudgery  incidental 
to  such  a  life,  till  in  a  few  years  he  had  thoroughly  learned  the 
business,  and  saved  enough  to  set  himself  up  in  the  same  line  in  a 
small  way.  Success  followed,  as  it  generally  does,  good  manage- 
ment and  assiduity  in  business.  He  enlarged  his  views,  began  to 
import  a  little  fruit  from  the  West  Indies,  then  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  brig  sailing  to  that  region,  then  the  whole  of  her,  then 
other  vessels,  until  he  became  sole  owner  of  a  line  of  brigs  and 
schooners  trading  between  New  York  and  the  West  Indies.  To 
such  a  mind  this  success  was  but  suggestive  of  new  enterprise  ;  he 
turned  his  attention  from  sailing  vessels  to  steam,  beginning  by 
purchasing  an  interest  in  the  steamer  David  Brown,  and  sending 
her  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  first  steamer  that  ever  entered  that 
harbor  from  the  city  of  New  York.  She  was  the  pioneer  of  others, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  maintained  a  line  of  steamers  between 
the  two  cities.  Success  here  again  prompted  to  new  enterprise, 
and  he  now  commenced  the  running  of  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  department  of  business  with  which  his  name  is  most 
prominently  connected  in  tlie  steamship  aunals  of  the  country. 

In  1835,  while  Texas  was  struggling  with  Mexico  for  her  inde- 
pendence, before  she  had  won  it  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,  Mr. 
Morgan,  believing  in  the  certain  triumi)h  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
over  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico,  determined  to  he  the  first  in  a 
trade  which  he  foresaw  must,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  tho 
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Texan  arms,  one  day  rise  to  large  proportione.  He  sent  his  steam- 
er Columhia  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  Texas.  Galveston, 
now  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  city,  the  Queen  of  the  Gulf,  then 
consisted  of  hut  a  sinu'le  house:  there  was  no  wharf  at  which  to 
land  ":oods,  and  those  carried  thither   bv  Mr.  Mor^^au's  steamers 

D  ?  I/O 

then,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  were  taken  to  the  shore  in 
scows,  and  thence  found  their  way  into  the  interior  upon  the  backs 
of  mules  and  other  primitive  conveyances.  What  a  change  has 
come  over  that  region  in  the  brief  period  between  then  and  now  ! 
The  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  has  taken  the  place  of  the  howl 
of  the  wolf,  and  the  red  children  of  the  forest  and  prairie  have 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  disappeared  before  the  aggressive  and 
remorseless  tread  of  the  white  man.  Texas  conquered  her  inde- 
pendence— emigrants  flocked  from  the  north  into  the  new  territory 
— the  city  of  Galveston  increased  with  unexam})led  rapidity — other 
cities  sprung  up  on  the  coast — steamer  followed  steamer  as  the  trade 
expanded,  and  Mr.  Morgan  reaped  the  reward  of  his  far-seeing 
adventure. 

Discouragements,  however,  followed.  The  harbors  of  Texas 
•were  shallow  and  exposed,  the  bars  changing  and  treacherous : 
the  steamers,  then,  from  the  lack  of  experience,  were  not  so  suit- 
able to  the  peculiar  navigation  as  now,  and  their  commanders  less 
acquainted  with  its  intricacies.  Not  a  few  were  cast  away  on  that 
inhospitable,  because  unftimiliar,  coast.  In  rapid  succession  Mr. 
Morgan  lost  by  shipwreck  the  steamers  Per  never  an  ce^  Glohe^ 
Yacht^  Meteor^  Palmetto^  Galveston^  Portland^  New  York,  and 
Jerry  Smith,  on  none  of  which  was  there  any  insurance.  Adverse 
fortune,  however,  did  not  shake  Mr.  Morgan's  confidence  in  the 
final  result.  He  built  other  and  better  ships  in  the  place  ot  those 
lost,  as  well  as  additional  ones,  as  the  business  grew,  improving 
each  over  its  forerunner,  as  experience  dictated,  and  adding  to  their 
capacity,  speed,  and  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  navigation. 
The  result  has  been,  that  for  the  last  tweuiy  years  n<ir  an  accident 
worth  naming  has  happened  to  the  line,  and  now  the  Morgan  lines 
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of  Texas  steamers,  trading  between  New  Orleans  and  Brashear, 
Galveston,  Indianola,  Lavacca,  Kockport,  Sabine,  and  Brazos  Santi- 
ago, are  as  well  known  for  regularity  and  safety  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  all  having  business 
relations  there,  as  the  Cunard  line  to  Liverpool  is  to  the  citizens  of 
Kew  York. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  owns  the  line  of  steamers  running  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  between  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and 
is  at  present  the  sole  owner  of  nineteen  steamships,  all  iron  sea-going 
vessels  of  a  superior  class,  besides  several  ferry-boats,  and  other 
smaller  craft.  First  and  last,  since  he  began,  he  has  built  one 
hundred  and  ten  vessels — sail  and  steam — and  is  now  the  largest 
shipowner  in  the  United  States. 

Several  years  ago  he  purchased  the  railroad  connecting  New 
Orleans  (at  Algiers,  opposite  that  city)  with  Brashear,  eighty  miles 
in  length,  which  he  runs  in  connection  with  his  steamship  lines  in 
the  Texas  trade.  This  road  he  owns  and  runs  himself.  Its  value 
is  not  represented  by  shares,  and  it  is  managed  without  the  aid  of 
a  president  and  board  of  directors.  There  is,  therefore,  at  least 
one  railroad  in  the  land  whose  fortunes  are  independent  of  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  Wall  Street,  and  which  has  no  stock  to  corner 
or  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  way,  short  or  long. 

In  business  matters,  Mr.  Morgan  has  much  faith  in  the  one-man 
power.  He  has  no  partners  to  consult,  nor  boards  of  directors  to 
vote  on  his  plans,  or  the  appointment  of  subordinates  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  large  business.  But  as  he  knows  well  that  his  own 
eyes  can  not  be  everywhere,  he  selects  his  managers  with  especial 
care  ;  makes  them  sensible,  by  liberal  compensation  and  respect- 
ful treatment,  that  their  efforts  in  his  sernce  are  appreciated ;  and 
then  trusts  much  to  their  management.  lie  knows  the  imjiortance 
of  the  "  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and  under  this  systematic 
management  he  carries  on  his  vast  and  active  business,  in  his  green 
old  age,  with  an  ease  and  facility,  and  a  freedom  from  annoying 
care,  unknown  to  most  business  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  less 
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than  a  tithe  of  the  business  he  conducts.  Much  of  his  success  is 
also  due  to  his  personal  qualities.  Easily  accessible  to  the  poor  as 
to  the  rich — seemingly  always  at  leisure — of  equable  disposition 
and  courteous  demeanor — despising  pretension,  but  quick  to  discern 
real  merit — he  has  gathered  into  his  service  a  class  of  men  on  whom 
he  can  rely,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  his  extensive  enter- 
prises, and  enjoy  also  something  of  the  otium  cuin,  dignitate  due  to 
his  advancing  years. 

At  one  time  in  connection  with  others,  he  carried  on,  at  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works, — a  large  property  on  the  East  River  and  Ninth 
and  Tenth  streets  in  the  city  of  New  York, — the  business  of  engine 
building.  Here  the  engines  and  boilers  of  many  of  the  largest 
steamers  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  mercantile  marine  have  been 
built.  At  a  later  period,  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  this  property, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  though  it  has,  years  ago,  passed  into 
other  hands. 

During  his  long  and  busy  life,  since  he  left  his  native  village, 
now  over  sixty  years  ago,  neither  the  cares  of  business  nor  the 
smiles  of  Fortune  have  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  boyish  days. 
He  always  finds  time  for  at  least  an  annual  visit  to  Clinton.  He 
has  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 
The  friends  of  his  childhood,  now  few  and  far  between,  are  still  his 
friends,  as  are  the  children  of  such  of  them  as  have  passed  away. 
As  is  so  commonly  the  case  with  old  men,  the  home  feeling  grows 
stronger  as  the  shadows  lengthen  in  the  evening  of  life. 

O  o  o 

"  As  the  hare,  when  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew." 

Nor  is  his  regard  for  his  native  place  a  mere  feeling  of  sentimen- 
tality. Recently  he  has  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  village, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  at  whose  disposal  he  has  also 
placed,  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  thereon,  a  large  sum  of 
money,  more  than  ample  to  rear  a  building  of  abundant  dimen- 
sions and  ornamental  design,  surpassing  the  ambition  of  the  good 
people  of  Clinton. 


EZEA  MILLARD. 


ZRA  MILLARD  vras  born  in  tlie  year  18^,2,  near  Hamil- 
ton, Upper  Canada.  He  received  a  fair  English  educa- 
tiitn,  also  a  slight  iusiglit  into  the  classics. 

He  accompanied  his  parents,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to  loAva, 
and  spent  several  years  in  a  general  country  store  in  Dubuque, 
gaining  much  useful  knowledge  of  business  routine. 

In  185()  he  removed  to  the  ^lissouri  Valley,  residing  for  two 
years  at  Sionx  City,  when  he  located  his  home  permanently  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where,  for  twelve  years  past,  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business,  and  (sver  prominently  active  in  pro- 
moting local  interests. 

Ket'using  political  advancement  he  has  steadily  pursued  his  call 
ing,  preferring  business  success  and  the  esteem  of  friends  and  neigh 
bors  to  the  uncertain  honors  of  office. 

He  is  now  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  with  an  estimable  wife  and 
four  children — a  man  of  substance,  with  the  promise  of  a  prolonged 
and  honorable  future. 


JOHX  H.  MITCHELL. 


ff\  NE  of  the  best  features  connected  with  our  republican  form 
^^  of  government  is  that  the  highest  positions  of  honor  and 
^'^  trust  are  open  alike  to  alh  Here  are  the  highest  incen- 
tives to  honorable  ambition.  This  ambition  having  its  foundation 
in  true  worth,  in  noble  manly  endeavor,  and  with  the  proper 
amount  of  talent,  pluck,  and  perseverance  to  back  it  up,  is  almost 
sure  to  meet  its  just  reward.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  career  of  our  public  men, 
and  trace  step  by  step  their  onward  progress  to  the  positions  of 
eminence  they  have  attained,  till  now  they  stand  forth  in  their  re- 
spective professions,  or  in  the  world  of  art  or  letters  or  states- 
manship, the  shining  lights  of  the  times,  the  stalwart  giants  of  our 
modern  progressive  civilization.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there 
is  no  more  instructive  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  class  of 
reading  for  the  rising  generation  than  the  biographies  of  those  oc- 
cupying prominent  public  positions.  In  such  biographies  are  seen 
what  others  have  done  before  them — what  they  may  also  do.  Such 
biographies  are  at  once  "guide,  counsellor,  friend,"  the  compass 
and  chart  and  polar  star  in  the  "  voyage  of  life,"  and  without 
■  w^hich  life's  journey  is  but  one  immense  sea  of  trouble,  hemmed 
in  perpetually  by  frowning  Scylla  and  Charybdis  on  either  side. 
The  lives  of  very  few  of  our  public  men  develop  more  practically 
suggestive  teachings  than  that  of  John  H.  Mitchell,  present  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon. 

John  H.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylva- 
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nia,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1835.  After  going  through  the  usual 
formula  of  a  country  school  education  he  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  a  private  tutor,  and  a  regular  course  in  AYitherspoon  Institute, 
Pennsylvania,  which  proved  a  very  good  substitute  for  a  col- 
lege education,  inasmuch  as  the  instruction  he  received  alike  in 
mathematics,  the  classics  and  sciences  was  quite  as  extended  and 
thorough  as  that  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  an  ordinary  col- 
lege course.  Of  course  the  main  point  was  his  own  studious 
habits.  He  needed  no  spur  to  help  him  on.  His  natural  tastes 
and  inclinations  early  fostered  in  him  an  ardent  love  of  study. 
All  this  time  he  read,  with  an  avidity  bordering  on  enthusiasm, 
everything  within  his  reach.  He  selected  the  law  as  his  profession. 
Very  few  lawyers  have  gathered  more  pleasure  or  inspiration  from 
musty  law  tomes  than  did  young  Mitchell.  He  gave  his  whole 
soul  to  the  study,  and  having  passed  a  most  brilliant  examination 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
Pennsylvania  three  years,  when  he  went  to  California.  He  first 
practiced  law  in  San  Louis  Obispo,  where  he  was  very  successful- 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  professional 
ambition.  He  went  from  here  to  San  Francisco,  where  his  talents 
and  industry  were  now  rewarded  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Mitchell,  then  a  young  man  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  took  down  his  law  shingle  in  the  great  heart  and  centre  of  our 
American  El  Dorado  and  settled  in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  here 
resumed  his  law  profession.  Such  was  his  success  and  such  the 
appreciation  of  his  merits  that  in  less  than  a  year  he  Avas  appoint- 
ed Corporation  Attorney.  A  young  man  of  conspicious  talents 
and  ambitions  in  a  territory  such  as  Oregon  was  ten  years  ago 
could  hardly  keep  himself  aloof  from  politics.  ]\Ir.  Mitchell,  we 
accordingly  find,  not  only  very  speedily  became  a  very  zealous 
partisan  in  the  arena  of  politics  but  himself  a  candidate  for  office. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  June,  18G2,  He  continued 
to  serve  as  State  Senator  for  five  years,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  which  he  was  President  of  that  body.     His  remaining  so  long 
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in  tlie  Senate  and  his  selection  as  its  presiding  officer  indicate  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  Though  an  easy  ana  flu- 
ent debater,  and  possessing,  in  fact,  the  finer  graces  of  oratory  as 
well  as  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  he  was  a  diligent  worker  on  com- 
mittees, and  shirked  no  duties,  however  arduous,  imposed  by 
party  obligations.  Passing  over  his  appointment  in  1865  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Militia,  we  come  to 
quite  a  transition  in  his  career — a  sudden  change  from  law  and 
politics  to  medical  jurisprudence.  In  18G7  he  was  chosen  Profes- 
sor of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Willamette  University  of  Oregon.  He  held  this  position  nearly 
four  years,  when  he  resigned.  In  the  discharge  of  his  dutit  s  he 
gave  the  most  eminent  satisfaction,  and  had  he  listened  to  the 
wishes  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  university  he  would  have 
remained  a  simple  Professor  still.  But  he  had  a  higher  ambition. 
The  field  of  politics,  rather  than  the  quiet  cloisters  of  a  university, 
were  more  fitted  to  his  active  temperament.  Having  been  a  Re- 
publican from  the  outset  his  name  soon  became  a  tower  of  strength 
in  this  party.  He  entered  into  the  political  contests  of  the  day 
■with  more  zeal  than  ever.  In  1868  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
of  his  party  for  United  States  Senator,  but  was  defeated  in  party 
caucus  by  one  vote.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  career  of  Mr. 
i\Iitchell  through  the  succeeding  six  years.  Few  men  worked 
harder  or  with  more  zeal  for  the  party  than  he,  and  few  men  in 
their  political  speeches  have  impressed  themselves  more  favorably 
upon  the  popular  mind,  or  inspired  greater  confidence  in  their 
political  earnestness  and  integrity  than  did  Mr.  Mitchell  during 
this  period.  The  time  of  his  reward  came  at  length.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  was  again  called  upon  to  elect 
a  United  States  Senator.  This  proved  the  period  of  his  political 
triumph,  and  the  result  was  not  only  the  fullest  and  clearest  in- 
dorsement of  his  political  record  and  appreciation  of  his  great 
services  to  the  Republican  party,  but  an  exhibition  of  most  discrim- 
inating wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  selecting  a  man 
so  admirably  adapted  in  every  way  to  do  highest  honor  to  the  place 
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and  discharge  its  duties  with  such  zealous  and  unswerving  integ- 
rity. In  partv  caucus  he  received  three-fourths  of  all  the  Eepub- 
lican  votes,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  was  elected  United 
States  Senator. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  Session  of  the  Fourty-Third  Congress, 
Mr.  Mitchell  sub-committee  of  the  select  committee  on  Transpor- 
tation-Routes to  the  Seaboard  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  Report  of  more  than  ordinaiy  importance  requir- 
ing much  careful  examination  and  research.  This  report  (No. 
478)  was  recommitted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  Congress 
June  23  1874:.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Mitchell  from  which  we  give 
a  few  extracts  is  an  able  and  lengthy  one. 

"  Whatever  obligations,  reciprocal  or  otherwise,  exist  between 
the  rail  road  companies  and  the  postal  service  of  the  country, 
must  be  determined  primarily  by  an  inquiry  into  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution,  in  reference  to  establishing  post- 
offices  and  post-roads ;  and,  secondly,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions established  between  rail-road  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Section  eight  of  article  one  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  enunciating  the  powers  of  Congress,  declares  that  ''  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads." 
The  language  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  com})rehensive, 
and  its  legitimate  construction  free  from  doubt.  The  framers  of 
the  constitution  were  not  willing  to  have  the  power  of  Congress  to 
establish  post  roads  to  stand  among  the  implied  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  as  one  to  be  implied  as  a  necessary  and  proper 
means  of  consummating  the  execution  of  the  express  power  to  es- 
tablish post-offices  ;  neither  were  they  willing  to  restrict  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  the  simple  designation  of  existing  roads,  State 
or  national,  as  post-roads,  although  such  power  of  designation  was 
deemed  important  and  clearly  included  in  the  terms  of  the  grant ; 
but  looking  forward  to  the  great  future  of  our  country  with  a  vi- 
sion truly  prophetic,  they  clothed  the  Congress  of  the  Republic 
with  such  exclusive,  supreme,  and  plenary  power  over  this  impor- 
tant subject  that  neither  State,  nor  corporation,  nor  private  citizen 
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can  do,  or  authorize  to  be  done,  any  act  which  shall  prevent  or 
impair  its  execution.  ''Shall  have  power  to  estahlislt"  is  the 
language  of  the  Constitution.  Although  this  includes  the  power 
to  designate  an  existing  road,  it  means  more  ;  it  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  create,  build,  prepare  permanently ;  the  latter,  or  the  right 
to  construct  a  new  road  is  clearly  the  power  directly  granted  by 
the  term  established;  and  this  clearly  includes  the  power  or  the 
right  to  designate  one  already  built. 

In  article  5  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  wefind  this 
language:  ^^ Nor  shall  private  propertii  hetalien  for  xmhlic  use 
without  just  compensation.'^^  Without  inquiring,  therefore,  at  this 
point  into  the  expediency  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  your 
committee  are  clearly  cf  the  opinion  that  Congress  has  the  right, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  : 

1st.  To  take  absolutely,  on  paying  just  compensation  therefor, 
without  the  consent  either  of  the  owner  or  of  the  State  within  which 
such  road  may  be,  any  railroad,  its  ruUing-stock  and  equipments, 
within  the  United  States,  for  the  public  use  of  the  transportation 
over  the  same  of  the  United  States  mails. 

2d.  To  take  the  temporary  use  of  any  such  road  and  equip- 
ments, on  like  terms  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  this  may  rightfully  be  done 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  forms  that  may  be  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress, whereby  the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  may  be  judicially 
determined,  and  its  payment  provided  for." 

The  twenty-fifth  Anniversary  (October  7th,  1874)  of  'the 
Witherspoon  Institute  Pennsylvania  was  the  occasion  of  a  re-union 
of  the  present  and  past  students  of  that  Institution.  By  request 
of  the  president  and  faculty,  Hon.  J.  H.  Mitchell  was  selected  to 
deliver  an  addrsss  before  his  Alma  Mater,  which  was  eloquent  and 
appropriate  for  the  occasion ;  commencing  and  closing  with  the 
following  paragraphs,  he  says  :  •  • 
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"  Twenty  years  ago  I  left  these  halls  to  take  my  place  in  the 
more  active  scenes,  and  continue  my  part,  however  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, in  the  strange  drama  of  human  existence,  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  these  many  years  I  return  at  your  request — Oh,  how 
gladly,  you  may  never  know,  to  revisit  these  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood and  mingle  my  joy  with  yours  on  this  festive  occasion." 
•         *         *         #         #         *         *         «*         *         *         * 

*'  To-day  the  seminary  and  the  college  are  the  nurseries  not 
only  of  intelligence,  but  of  virtue  and  patriotism  ;  and  if  we  would 
estimate  the  standing  and  wealth  of  nations  we  must  look  to  the 
character  of  these  institutions.  The  inventions,  the  learning,  the 
arts,  the  genius,  the  literature  of  a  State  or  nation  are  as  much  a 
part  of  its  wealth  as  are  the  metals  that  dwell  in  its  mountains,  the 
rivers  of  oil  that  flow  beneath  its  surface,  the  cereals  which  spring 
from  its  bosom,  or  the  commerce  that  whitens  its  seas. 

Occasions  like  the  present  are  pregnant  with  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion to  old  and  young  alike,  teacher  and  student ;  but  among  all 
these  there  is  none  more  important  or  impressive  than  that  remind- 
ing us  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  human  things,  and  of  the 
startling  rapidity  with  which  we  are  being  hurried  on  toward 

"  That  uudiscovered  country 
From  whose  bouine  no  traveler  returiis." 

Human  life  at  most  is  but  a  span,  a  mere  vapor,  a  passing 
breath,  a  fleeting  shadow. 

Shakspeare  in  one  sense  was  right,  and  in  another  wrong,  when 

in  speaking  ot  human  life  he  said  : 

"  It  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot ; 
Full  of  souud  and  fury,  sigiufying  nothing." 

But  more  beautiful  still  is  the  description  given  by  James,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  wherein  he  says  : 

"  For  wliat  is  your  life  i     It  is  even  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanislieth  away." 

From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  we  tread  continually  on  danger- 
ous ground,  surrounded  on  every  side  by   graping  pitfalls,  our 
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journey  ever  lies  among  the  open  graves.  Friend  after  friend  de- 
parts and  disappears  from  our  sight  forever  beneath  the  dark  waves 
of  that  gloomy  sea.  We  go  on  a  little  further,  clinging  to  the  in- 
viting branches,  and  striving  to  reach  the  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
beautiful  but  deceptive  trees  that  line  its  treacherous  shores.  Soon 
our  time  will  come,  and  we,  too,  like  the  countless  generations  that 
have  preceded  us,  must  bid  farewell  to  earth  and  time,  and  go 
down  into  its  cold  and  cheerless  waters.  We  may  be  remembered 
a  little  while,  a  fesv  brief  days  or  years  at  most,  and  then  we  will 
pass  forever  from  the  memories  of  men. 

But  though  we  may  be  forgotten,  the  influence  of  our  lives, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  will  never  die — it  will  vibrate  along  the 
stream  of  time,  and  echo  on  and  on,  ceaseless  as  the  ages.  Gen- 
erations yet  unborn  will  incline  their  heads  and  listen  to  its  passing 
voice.  If,  happily,  such  influence  is  good  it  will  shine  with  a  pure 
and  steady  light,  clear  as  the  sun,  eternal  as  the  stars,  gilding  the 
horizon  of  approaching  years  with  a  golden  beauty,  fadeless  as  the 
firmament,  imchanc^in":  as  a  mother's  love." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  career  as  United  States  Senator  is  too  well 
known  to  the  public  to  need  any  extended  notice  at  present.  He 
has  made  his  influence  already  broadly  felt,  and  for  the  coming 
years  of  his  term  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foreshadow  for 
him  increasing  activity  and  usefulness  and  growing  splendor  of 
renown. 
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ikSiPHE  original  McMillens  were  from  Scotland.     In  the  days 

-ttT^I  of  the  Covenanters,  or  Scotch  Seceders,  who  in  1743,  re- 
newed  the  same  Covenant  as  that  subscribed  to  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  known  as  "  The  Scottish  National  Covenant," 
they  left  Scotland  for  a  home  in  Ireland.  Senator  McMillen's 
grandfather  was  a  resident  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
settlement  of  those  States,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  farming. 
His  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  subsequently  lived  in 
Highland  County  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  well  versed  in  literature 
and  science,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  and 
for  several  years  was  an  honored  superintendent  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

His  son,  W.  L.,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  August,  1829,  at 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  but  spent  his  early  days  in  Highland  County. 
Having  received  a  good  English  education,  he  entered  the  Ster- 
ling Medical  College  at  Columbus,  and  graduated  with  honor  in 
1852  ;  he  remained  in  the  city  three  years  practising  medicine. 

In  1855  he  went  to  Europe  and  entered  the  Russian  army 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  that 
Government  until  hostilities  closed.  He  was  then  offered  by  the 
Russian  Government  a  position  for  life,  but  declined  it.  The 
Emperor  decorated  him  in  honor  of  his  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  empire,  and  conferred  upon'  him  the  Russian  order  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  in  recognition  of  his  worth. 

Having  now  a  respite  from  military  service,  he  spent  one  year 
in  travel  ;  visited  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  etc.,  returning 
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Having  now  a  respite  from  military  tactics,  he  spent  one  year  in 
travel  ;  visited  G-ermany,  Italy,  France,  England,  etc.,  returning 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1857.  Here  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  medicine  until  the  commencement  of  our  Rebellion  in 
1861.  His  travels  abroad,  experience  and  practical  knowledges 
gained  in  the  Russian  army,  had  qualified  him  for  a  higher  degree 
of  usefulness,  and  accordingly  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Surgeon-General  of  Ohio  from  Governor  Chase,  and  afterward, 
was  reappointed  to  the  office  by  Governor  Dennison.  In  that 
position  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  troops  furnished  by 
Ohio  in  1861,  under  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  ;  soon  as  the 
organization  was  completed  resumed  his  place  as  Surgeon-General, 
but  soon  accepted  the  call  made  by  the  First  Infantry  of  Ohio 
Volunteers  to  be  their  surgeon  ;  in  that  capacity  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Vienna  and  Bull  Run.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
First  Infantry's  term  of  service  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  again 
was  reappointed  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  ;  the  duties  of  this 
office  be  continued  to  perform  until  1862,  at  which  time  he  was 
authorized  by  Governor  Tod  to  raise  a  regiment,  in  answer  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  300,000  troops.  General  McMillen 
was  assigned  a  district,  and  raised  his  regiment  in  thirty  days. 
This  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  without  time  or  opportu- 
nity for  discipline  or  drill,  and  rushed  into  Kentucky,  to  meet  the 
advance  of  Kirby  Smith.  Under  General  Nelson  they  participated 
in  the  disastrous  battles  near  Richmond,  Kentucky,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  and  the  capture  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  engaged.  Soon  after  this  defeat  the  regiment  was 
reorganized  and  ordered  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  by  him  assigned  to  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
General  Sherman,  Commander. 

In  the  siege  before  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
that  city,  he  commanded  a  brigade.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
he  was  in  the  siege  at  Jackson,  under  General  Sherman.     Late  in 
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the  year  1863  he  went  to  Mempliis  with  his  troops,  and  during 
the  ensuing  winter  took  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  outposts  of  the 
city.  During  1864  he  was  engaged  in  several  campaigns  in  West 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Mississippi,  and  took  an  active  and  pro- 
minent part  in  the  battle  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  when  General 
Forrest  was  defeated  by  Greneral  A.  J.  Smith.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  operating  with  his  forces  against  General  Sterling 
Price  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  which  resulted  in  expelling  the 
Rebel  army  from  those  States.  Late  in  November  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Nashville  with  his  command,  and  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  the  following  December  was  engaged  in  the  battles  around 
the  city  which  defeated  General  Hood's  army. 

In  these  battles,  which  lasted  for  two  days.  General  McMillen 
and  his  men  performed  a  distinguished  part,  making  many  charges 
upon  entrenchments,  and  capturing,  during  the  two  days'  engage- 
ments, about  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and  five  thousand  prison- 
ers. On  the  second  day  of  the  encounter  he  led  a  charge  which 
broke  for  the  first  time  the  Rebel  lines,  and  for  which  he  was 
thanked  on  the  field  by  General  Thomas,  the  commanding  officer. 
For  his  services  in  this  battle  he  was  recommended  by  his  division, 
corps  and  army  commander,  all  of  whom  united  in  a  telegram  to 
the  President,  acknowledging  his  skill  and  bravery,  and  asking 
his  promotion.  After  the  battle  of  Nashville,  the  troops  then 
serving  ther6  under  General  A.  J.  Smith  were  reorganized  in  the 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps  and  ordered  to  Mobile,  and  there  engaged 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city.  After  the  surrender  of  Mobile 
he  went  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  and  received  the  property  sur- 
rendered by  General  Dick  Taylor,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Eastern  District.  Here  he  remained  until  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice, receiving  formerited  services  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major-General. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  ho  purchased  a  plantation  in  Carroll 
parish,  Louisiana,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

In   1867  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the   Board  of  Levee 
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Commissioners  for  the  State  by  General  Phil  Sheridan,  command- 
ing the  Fifth  Military  District  ;  in  1868  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  when  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Fusion  Legislature — so  called. 


ABRAHAM  MURDOCK. 

I^^'^BRAHAM  MURDOCK  was  born  at  Princeston,  Wooster 
^^;^Q^     County,  MassacliusettSj  September  20tli,  1810.     He  is  of 
Scotcli  Irish  descent — his  ancestors  having  emigrated  to 
America  about  the  year  1700. 

He  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Reverend  James  Murdock, 
S.  T.  D,  called  the  learned  Murdock.  In  1825,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  he  was  placed  in  a  dry  goods  jobbing  house,  in  Boston, 
where  he  remained  three  years  ;  after  Avhich  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  commenced  business  for  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  19  years,  on  a  burrowed  capital  of  1500  dollars. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Coun- 
cilman for  the  city  of  New  Haven.  His  business  increased,  and  in 
1834  he  started  a  wholesale  domestic  commission  business  in  New 
Haven,  and  continued  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  and  engaged  actively  in  business.  The  removal  of  the 
deposits  under  General  Jackson's  order  in  1837  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  crash  which  swept  like  a  tornado  over  that  portion  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  time  being  prostrated  him.  Refusing  to 
succumb  to  the  losses  that  has  overtaken  him,  he  refused  all  offers 
of  compromise  with  the  creditors,  accepting  only  an  extension,  and 
by  renewed  energy  pressed  forward  until  the  last  dollar  vt'  his  debts 
was  honorably  discharged.  He  remained  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  in  1S61,  when  he  devoted 
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his  energies  to  the  development  of  various  manufacturing  interests 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

The  close  of  the  war  with  the  consequent  losses  deprived  him  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  earnings  of  his  life,  but,  as  in  1838,  he  still 
pressed  forward  with  fresh  ardor  and  with  like  success.  In  1863  he 
was  elected,  without  being  a  candidate,  to  represent  his  county  (the 
third  in  wealth  in  the  state)  in  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi ; — 
was  placed  on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  a  committee  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  in  consequence  of  the  war.  In  1865 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  during  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  state  ;  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  at  a  time  when  the  demands  upon  a  bankrupt  treasury 
for  the  means  to  support  a  famishing  people  rendered  the  position  one 
of  fearful  importance.  The  success  with  which  he  managed  the 
difficult  questions  at  once  garve  him  a  state  reputation  and  a  com- 
manding position. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co., 
a  corporation  controlling  a  road  500  miles  in  length,  passing  through 
four  states  and  crossing  more  lines  of  latitude  than  any  road  in  the 
world,  reaching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  western  rivers.  This  road  had 
been  utterly  prostrated  by  the  war  and  stood  quivering  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy,  and  its  landholders  had  determined  upon  foreclosure. 
By  his  efforts,  confidence  was  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  suc- 
cessfully invoke  the  aid  of  credit,  which  he  insisted  was  the  only  arm 
of  recuperative  power,  and  by  dint  of  jiersevfrance  the  enterprise 
was  rescued  from  the  auctioneer's  lianimer,  audits  stocks  and  bonds 
now  stand  as  favorite  investments  with  the  cai)italists  of  London 
and  New  York. 

He  has  filled  offices  of  Bank  Director,  Alderman,  School  Trustee, 
and  n|insented  his  state  in  tlio  Pliiladeljiliia  convention  of  1866. 

In  size  lie  is  small,  being  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  has  ever 
claimed  that  one  hundred  ]iounds  is  the  standard  of  a  gentleman. 
His  hal)its  have  been  nnilorndy  t(ni|ierate,  which  has  enablfd  him 
to  pcit'oiin  a  larger  anionnt  ol"  hilior  than  most  men.      All  the  edu- 
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cation  he  received  was  at  Phillip's  Academy,  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, under  the  late  John  Adams,  and  at  Bradlurd  .Vcadciuy  umK  ," 
the  late  Benjainaii  (xrcenleaf. 

His  "distin(iuislic(l  father  was  rich  only  in  letters,  and  the  son  was 
of  necessity  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts,  with  what  success  the 
foref^oin«r  memoir  will  illustrate. 
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I  HE  subject  of  tliis  sketcli  was  born  at  Houlton,  Maine,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1837.  His  ancestry,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, runs  back  to  the  days  of  the  pilgrims.  His 
boyhood,  like  that  of  most  sons  of  New  England  farmers,  was  spent 
in  labor  upon  a  farm,  with  short  intervals  at  the  district  school  in 
winter.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  Houlton  Academy  was  6ul)Stituted 
for  the  district  school,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  at- 
tained a  thorough  Enghsh  education,  with  a  rudimental  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  Being  now  of  age,  he  decided  to  undertake  the 
doubtful  struggle  of  working  his  way  up  tlirough  the  regular  aca- 
demic and  collegiate  courses,  with  a  view  to  entering  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  He  had  no  one  from  whom  to  hope  for  assist- 
ance, and  no  means  but  his  own  industry,  from  which  to  draw  liis 
support ;  yet  by  teaching  during  vacations,  and  giving  evening 
■writing  lessons  in  term  time,  he  was  able  to  meet  his  expenses,  and 
entered  TVater\alle  College  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
immediately  took  a  leading  stand  in  liis  class,  of  wliich  he  was 
chosen  orator. 

At  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  in  1SG2,  wlien  the  disastrous 
defeats  of  McClcllan  and  Pope  followed  each  other  in  such  porten- 
tous rapidity,  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  of  patriotism, 
even  to  pursue  the  ideal  of  his  young  aspirations,  and  so  accepted 
from  Governor  Washbm'n  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Twentieth 
Maine  Infimtry,  dated  the  9th  of  August,  1862.  The  regiment, 
with  Colonel  Adelbert  Ames  and  Lieutenant  Colonel    Joshua  L. 
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Chamberlain  at  its  head  (two  names  since  luminous  in  our  national 
lijstory)  was  mustered  into  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  29th 
of  August,  and  arrived  in  "Washington  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Joining  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  marched  at  once  through 
Maryland,  and  fought  its  fii-st  battle  at  Antietam  on  the  ITth,  and 
its  second  at  Shepardstown  Ford,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 
Its  distinguished  good  conduct  on  the  march  with  veterans,  and  in 
battle,  had  already  won  it  an  enviable  reputation.  Where  was 
there  a  regiment  less  than  a  month  old  with  such  a  record  ?  Then 
followed  the  autumn  campaign  of  1862,  ending  with  the  bloody 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13th.  In  all  of  these  marches 
and  actions  Captain  Merriam  had  led  his  company,  and  was  spe- 
cially complimented  on  the  field  at  the  latter. 

About  tliis  time  the  organization  of  colored  troops  received  its 
fii'st  official  sanction  by  President  Lincoln,  in  authority  granted 
Brigadier  General  Daniel  Ullmann  to  organize  a  brigade  (skeleton) 
of  officers  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  "War,  and  go 
south  and  fill  up  with  "  contrabands  "  everywhere  thronging  our 
lines.  Captain  Merriam  resigned  liis  commission  in  the  Twentieth, 
and  was  recommended  by  Governor  Coburn,  of  Maine,  for  appoint- 
ment as  heutenant  colonel  in  TTllmann's  Brigade.  Owing  to  the 
filling  of  that  commission  before  Captain  Merriam  was  able  to 
report  in  New  York,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  cap- 
tain's commission  or  be  reinstated  to  the  Twentieth.  He  chose  the 
former,  under  a  promise  of  General  Ullmann  that  he  should  have 
the  earliest  promotion  in  the  brigade. 

This  skeleton  brigade  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  steamship 
Matanzas,  April  10th,  1863,  for  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  where  twelve 
days  later  recruitment  was  commenced.  Captain  Merriam's  com- 
pany was  the  first  filled,  and  was  reported  for  serxnce  early  in  May. 
By  the  end  of  May  it  was  engaged  actively  in  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson,  where  it  served  with  efficiency  thi'ough  the  long  siege  till 
July  8th,  the  date  of  the  surrender.     Captain  Merriam  had  been 
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selected  a  few  days  before  the  surrender,  liowever,  to  proceed  to 
New  Orleans  and  assist  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  sixtj 
days'  troops  for  the  defence  of  that  city  against  a  confederate  force 
threatening  it  from  western  Louisiana. 

By  this  time  General  Ullmann  had  become  powerless  to  carry 
out  his  promises.  However,  in  January,  1864,  Captain  Merriam's 
company,  while  on  drill,  attracted  the  attention  of  Major  Ward  of  the 
staff  of  Brigadier  General  George  L.  Andrews,  then  commanding 
the  corps,  (now  professor  of  French  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy)  and  Captain  Merriam's  examination  for  promotion  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  month,  resulting  in  his  promotion  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Eighty-fifth  United  States  colored  troops,  which  he 
commanded  till  its  consolidation  in  May,  1864.  Between  his  ex- 
amination and  the  receipt  of  his  commission,  he  was  detailed  as 
judge  advocate  of  several  courts-martial,  and  as  special  inspector, 
by  General  Andrews. 

Early  in  June,  1864,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Merriam  was  offered 
promotion  to  be  colonel  of  the  Seventy-third  United  States  colored 
troops,  vice  Bassett,  killed  on  the  Red  River  campaign,  but  dechned 
in  favor  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  M.  Quincy  of  that  regiment,  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  gallant  ofiicer,  and  his  senior  in  rank.  Colonel 
Quincy  was  therefore  promoted,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Merriam 
assigned  to  his  vacancy,  and  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  the 
former  being  always  on  staff  duty.  This  was  in  every  way  a  de- 
sirable command.  It  was  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  known  originally  as 
the  First  Louisiana  Native  Guards,  its  muster  dating  the  27th  of 
September,  1862,  under  special  orders  of  Major  General  Butler,  and 
was  composed  entirely  of  free  colored  men  of  New  Orleans,  em- 
bracing men  of  property  and  education,  and  full  of  the  enthusiasm 
characteristic  of  the  French  blood,  so  largely  represented  in  their 
veins.  Indeed  it  had  already  startled  the  world  by  its  heroic  as- 
feaidts  on  the  parapets  of  Port  Hudson  in  May  and  June,  1863. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Merriam  sat 
about  the  reorganization  and  instruction  of  his  regiment,  and  rapidly 
brought  it  up  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  approaching  his  ideal.  In 
March,  1865,  it  was  selected  to  take  the  field  in  the  campaign 
of  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  against  the  city  of  Mobile, 
and  marched  in  the  column  of  Major  General  Fred.  Steele  from 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  around  Mobile,  cutting  its  communications,  and 
then  completing  its  investment  at  Fort  Blakely.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Merriam  receiving  high  words  of  compliment  from  General  Steele 
for  the  efiiciency  of  his  regiment  in  campaign. 

Now  followed  the  siege  of  Blakely,  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  of 
April,  inclusive.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  April,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Merriam  made  personal  apphcation  to  General  Pile  to  be 
allowed  to  take  by  assault  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  works  in  liia 
front,  as  a  base  for  our  next  parallel.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Major  General  P.  J.  Austerhaus,  Chief  of  Stafi",  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Canby,  came  to  the  front  with  General  Pile,  to  see  the  assault. 
Everything  being  prepared,  the  assault  was  made  at  about  three 
o'clock,  and  after  more  than  an  hour  of  most  terrific  fighting,  the 
line  was  captured,  with  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops  defending 
it.  The  movement  was  now  followed  up  by  the  troops  on  the  right 
and  left  of  General  Pile's  Brigade,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Merriam 
made  another  request,  to  make  an  assault  on  the  main  fortifications 
with  his  entire  regiment.  This  was  at  first  refused,  but  in  a  few 
moments  General  Pile  granted  it,  promising  to  support  witli  re- 
mainder of  his  brigade,  he  having  been  convinced  that  the  control 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Merriam's  skirmish- 
ers gave  the  chances  for  success.  The  assault  was  therefore  made 
at  once,  and  in  just  the  time  required  for  the  regiment  to  move 
over  the  ground  at  double  quick,  the  flag  of  the  Seventy-third 
was  over  the  main  parapet,  and  Blakely  was  ours,  with  its  gar- 
rison of  near  five  tliousaud  men,  and  above  sixty  pieces  of  artil- 
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lory  ;  for  the  assault  became  general  as  soon  as  tho  lines  wero 
broken.     This  sealed  the  fate  of  Mobile. 

Had  not  tins  assault  occurred  on  the  day  of  Lee's  surrender  in 
Yirtrinia,  it  would  have  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
acliievements  of  the  war ;  but  its  glory  was  lost,  except  as  matter 
of  record,  in  the  greater  event.  For  this  assault  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Merriam  was  brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers  by  the  President. 
Ho  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  September,  1865,  at  the 
expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law 
with  E.  F.  Webb,  Esq.,  at  Waterville,  Maine;  and  in  January,  1866, 
was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  J.  Gctchell,  of  Waterville. 

In  July,  1866,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army.  Colonel 
Merriam  was  commissioned  major  in  the  Thirty-eighth  United 
Stages  Infantry,  and  reported  for  duty,  after  examination,  without 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  was  now  fitted.  He  was 
assigned  to  recruiting  service  in  St.  Louis,  October  1,  1866,  where 
he  remained  until  the  organization  of  his  regiment  was  completed, 
in  May,  1867,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  six  compa- 
nies thereof,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Major  General  A.  J.  Smith, 
commanding  expeditionary  forces  against  Indians,  on  the  Smoky 
Hill  Hiver,  in  western  Kansas. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1867,  the  President  was  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress  to  confer  brevets  upon  officers  of  the  regular  army  ap- 
pointed from  vohmteers,  for  distinguished  services  rendered  as  vol- 
unteers dm-ing  the  war,  and  the  following  were  conferred  immedi- 
ately upon  Major  Merriam,  viz :  that  of  lieutenant  colonel,  for 
"gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Md., 
September  17,  1862,"  and  that  of  colonel,  "for  conspicuous  gallant- 
ry in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Blakely,  Ala.,  April  9,  1865." 

On  the  2Sth  of  June  following.  Colonel  Merriam  set  out  vriih  a 
battalion  of  two  companies,  for  New  Mexico,  under  orders  of  Major 
General  "W.  S.  Hancock,  Commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
In    this  march  ho  was  accompanied   by  a  party   uf  distinguished 
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health-hunters  from  "Washington,  New  York,  and  St.  Lonis,  under 
the  leadership  of  Wm.  E.  Chandler,  then  Assistant  Secretary  U.  S. 
Treasury,  who  bore  flattering  testimony  of  Colonel  Merriam's  gal- 
lantry in  attacking  a  large  body  of  Indians  who  were  pursuing  the 
stage,  on  the  12th  of  July,  near  Fort  Aubrey,  on  the  upper  Arkansas. 

Colonel  Merriam's  command  an-ived  at  Fort  Bayard,  in  south- 
western New  Mexico  on  the  12th  of  September,  1867,  and  he  re- 
mained in  command  of  that  post  until  the  15th  of  September,  1869, 
having  been,  in  the  meantime,  ti-ansferred  to  the  Twenty-fourth  In- 
fantry, at  the  consolidation  and  reduction  of  the  infantry  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  thus  being  selected  among  the  twenty-five  majors,  to  be 
kept  in  service,  twenty  others  becoming  supernumerary. 

Leaving  Fort  Bayard,  Colonel  Merriam  came  to  the  command  of 
Fort  Bhss,  Texas,  and  saw  the  county  of  El  Paso  successfully 
tlu-ough  the  perplexing  ordeal  of  "reconstruction." 

Colonel  Merriam  left  Fort  Bliss,  April  13,  1870,  with  his  ^vife, 
who  had  borne  the  entire  round  of  frontier  hardships  and  priva 
tions  with  the  most  heroic  devotion  and  their  httle  girl,  then  two 
years  old  and  a  wonder  of  beauty  and  intelligence,  eji  route  for 
theu'  distant  home  in  Maine.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  April, 
while  in  camp  at  the  head  of  Concho  River,  there  came  a  ten-ific 
hail-storm,  and  with  it  a  kind  of  storm  pecuhar  to  that  region, 
termed  a  "  cloud  burst."  (See  J.  Boss  Browne's  "  Adventures  in 
the  Apache  country.")  The  first  notice  received  of  the  latter  was  a 
tidal  wave  of  water  and  hail,  which  came  rusliing  down  the  valley  of 
the  Concho,  overwhelming  everything  in  its  path,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  Colonel  Merriam,  having  put  liis  family  and  nurse  in  their 
cai'riage,  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  escort  and  chivcrs,  to  run  tho 
carriage  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  which  were  following  each 
other  in  most  frightful  rapidity  and  power.  But  human  eflbrt  was 
in  vain  !  One  after  anotlier  of  his  men  were  swept  away  as  tlicy 
were  moving  the  carriage,  and  lastly,  he  liimself.  A  moment  later, 
and  the  carriage,  witii  itH  precious  freigl it,  was  also  overwhelmed  and 
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6wept  do-^Ti  the  awful  way.  Colonel  MtTriam  swam  out  Gome 
hundreds  of  yards  below,  and  ran  back,  but  only  to  learn  tlie  shock- 
ing fate  of  his  dear  ones.  Only  four  of  tlie  ten  persons  sleeping  in 
that  doomed  camp  an  hour  before,  were  now  alive  !  Where  are 
the  words  equal  to  the  task  of  portraying  this  disaster!  It  was  fifty 
miles  to  the  nearest  mihtary  post,  and  three  hundred  miles  to  a  tel- 
egraph, \)y  which  the  dreadful  story  could  go  to  tlie  anxious  friends 
at  home.  Never  before  had  Colonel  Merriam  realized  tlie  possibil- 
ity of  sacrificing  so  much — more  than  his  own  life — in  the  military 
service.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  remains  reached  Waterville,  Me., 
and  were  buried  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  Tliis  was  the  first  great 
misfortune  in  tliis  young  man's  life. 

The  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  have  been  conferred  upon 
Colonel  Merriam  by  Colby  University.  He  is  now,  April,  1872, 
Berving  with  his  regiment  in  Texas,  cjn?aianding  Fort  Duncan. 


edwi:n^  t.  meerick,  ll.  d. 

EX-CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  LOUISIANA. 
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CffplIE  national  reputation  wliicli  Judge  Merrick  has  attained, 
unaided  by  inlierited  wealth  or  family  influence,  and  l)y 
mere  force  of  integrity  and  learning,  makes  his  hfe  a  proj)- 
er  subject  for  this  work. 

In  the  two  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  at  the  date  of  his 
election,  the  people  had  not  learned  to  look  upon  the  judicial  station 
as  one  to  be  seized  upon  as  the  mere  prize  of  party,  and  their 
Courts  were  presided  over  by  able  men. 

Both  States  were  overwhehuingly  Democratic,  and  yet  they  elected 
Wliigs  for  Chief  Justices  of  theh*  Supreme  Coiu'ts;  the  one,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  and  the  other,  WiUiani  L.  Sharkie,  Both  gentle- 
men commanded  distinguished  respect  wliile  on  the  bench,  and  Itotli 
of  them  are  now  hving  to  hear  their  judicial  opinions  quoted,  as  of 
great  weight  in  theu-  respective  States. 

Judge  Merrick  was  born  in  Wilbraham,  ]\Iass.  He  is  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Thomas  Merrick,  one  of  the  original  settlers  and  pro- 
prietors of  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  who  came  to  the  province  in 
1634  and  settled  at  that  towr  in  1641.  The  order  of  descent  from 
Tlionias  Merrick,  was  Tliomas  Merrick,  Deacon  David  Merrick, 
Lieut.  Jonathan  Merrick,  Thomas  Merrick  and  Judge  Edwin  T. 
Merrick,  and  his  two  brothers,  "Wm.  W.  Merrick,  Esq.,  and  D.  D. 
Merrick,  M.  D. 

The  grandfather,  Jonathan  Merrick,  was  a  wealthy  farmer  of 
Wilbraham,  and  served  in  the  militia  at  the  eaj^'-ire  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
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His  own  father,  who  married  Anna  Brewer,  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  handsome  and  well  stocked  farm  in  AVilbraham,  but  liis  affairs 
seem  to  have  been  embarassed,  for  at  liis  death,  very  little  was  left 
for  the  cliildren,  then  of  tender  age. 

Edwin  T.  Merrick  the  eldest,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
went  to  reside  with  a  maternal  miclc  at  Springfield,  N.  T.,  an 
elevated  comitrj  forming  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  som'ces  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  rivers. 

With  no  advantages,  and  some  discouragements,  which  only 
stimulated  his  ardor  the  more,  lie  managed  to  read  a  good  deal  of 
history,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  surveying,  and  the  usual 
branches  of  study  of  a  village  school. 

Plutarch's  lives  were  among  his  boyish  reading,  and  when  only 
nine  years  of  age  he  gladdened  his  mother's  heart  in  liis  first  letter, 
by  gravely  inibrmiug  her  that  he  intended  "  to  imitate  all  the  vir- 
tues, and  avoid  all  the  vices,"  of  the  heroes  of  that  old  biographer. 

He  led  the  village  school  in  sports  and  studies,  and  took  part  in 
;he  debating  society,  composed  of  the  law  students,  some  anibitious 
youths,  and  the  village  doctor. 

Doubtless  the  latter,  if  living,  ^vill  remember  the  embryo  debater 
whom  he  dubbed,  to  his  great  vexation,  "the  little  pithy  gentle- 
man." 

He  returned  to  Wilbraham,  after  an  absence  of  ten  or  eleven 
y^ears,  in  1828,  where  he  studied  French  and  ihc  classics  with  pro- 
ficiency at  tlie  Wesleyan  Academy,  and  subsequently  studied  law 
with  Wilham  Knight,  Esq. 

In  1832,  he  went  to  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  completed  his  course 
of  legal  studies,  (embracing  three  years  of  time,  and  an  unusual  inini- 
ber  of  works)  for  admission  to  the  ])ar  with  his  uncle,  Col.  A.  L. 
Brewer,  w^lio  in  the  late  war,  served  with  two  of  Ins  sons  in  the 
Federal  army,  and  who  lost  their  lives  in  that  ser\nce.  At  New 
Lisbon,  Judge  Merrick  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
German  language. 
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He  v/as  adrr-itted  to  the  bar  at  Coliimbiis,  Ohio,  November, 
183)3. 

His  success  at  the  bar  in  Oliio  was  immediate.  He  opened  Ids 
office  first  at  Carrolton  in  1834:,  and  after  one  yeai",  returned  to 
New  Lisbon  ond  took  charge  of  the  legal  lousiness  of  liis  uncle,  who 
was  then  retiring  permanently,  (as  he  supposed,)  fi-om  business. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  William  E. 
Russell,  Es(|.,  a  gentleman  of  very  extensive  practice,  who  after  a 
year  or  two  retired  from  business,  and  left  Mr.  Merrick  with  a  very 
handsome  practice.  But  having  in  the  mean  time,  through  the 
agency  of  a  friend,  formed  a  partnersliip  with  James'  H,  Muse, 
Esq.,  of  Chnton,  La.,  he  thought  his  present  success  did  not  justify 
his  breaking  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Muse,  and  so  he  came  South 
.n  1838. 

From  his  arrival  in  Louisiana,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1839,  he  de- 
voted his  time  with  great  dihgence,  to  note  the  differences  between 
the  common  law,  equity,  and  the  civil  law. 

He  was  admitted  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1839,  to  practice 
law  in  Louisiana.  Judge  Eustis,  who  was  then  on  the  bench,  "(dur- 
ing the  one  huntbed  days"  known  to  the  old  lawyers,)  examined 
hnn,  signed  his  chploma,  and  ever  after  held  liis  leai-ning  and  abih- 
ties  in  esteem. 

It  would  swell  this  sketch  to  an  undue  size  to  mention  ^vith  par^ 
ticularity,  the  important  civil  causes,  in  which  Mr.  Merrick  was  en- 
gaged as  counsel. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  case  of  McCord 
&  Co.,  accainst  the  West  Feliciana  Eaih'oad  Company,  for  $530,000  ; 
the  trial  of  which  before  a  jury,  lasted  within  seven  days  of  three 
months. 

He  aided  in  the  defence  of  the  case  of  Morgan  vs.  Tarborough, 
the  only  suit  for  l)rcach  of  promise  of  marriage  ever  lirought  in 
Louisiana. 

As  a  legal  practitioner,  his  com'se  prior  to  his  taking  his  seat  on 
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tlie   bench,  (for  we   are   considering  that  period,)   was  worthy  of 
imitation. 

His  attention  to  business  was  such  in  vacation,  as  to  enable  him 
to  become  thoroughly  prepared  for  trial  at  each  term  of  the  court, 
and  the  one  hmidred  and  eighty,  or  two  hmicbed  cases  on  his 
private  docket  at  each  term,  were  all  ready  for  ti'ial  when  called, 
and  yet  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  professional  reading,  which  was 
extensive,  and  keep  up  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 
Thus  liis  large  practice  was  carried  oq  without  hurry  or  perplexity, 
and  with  the  most  entire  satisfaction  to  his  nmnerous  chents. 

It  has  been  aptly  said:  "Leisure  will  always  be  found  by  those 
who  know  how  to  employ  their  time.  Those  who  are  complaining 
of  want  of  time,  are  the  people  who  do  nothing." 

A  large  element  of  his  popidarity  and  success,  was  due  to  liis 
reluctance  to  encom*age  htigation,  and  to  the  honest  expression 
of  his  convictions  as  to  the  merits  of  a  case  at  its  inception. 
Wliile  hable  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  chents'  state- 
ment of  the  case,  no  fee  could  tempt  him  to  engage  in  a  civil 
cause,  which  he  was  convinced  was  unjust !  Yet  for  the  poor  he 
gave  the  most  indefatigable  labor;  often  incurring  personal 
expense,  in  order  to  sec  justice  done  them.  His  maxim  was,  that 
if  a  huvyer  once  engages  liis  professional  services,  in  a  case,  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  ^^^thdraw  his  assistance  imtil  the  cause  is  determined ; 
especially  if  the  chent  is  not  able  to  supply  his  place,  and  if  he  be- 
lieved his  client  riglit,  it  mattered  not  what  obloquy  was  thrown 
upon  the  cause,  or  obstacles  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  success, 
it  was  liis  duty  if  possible,  to  vindicate  that  right  to  the  last." 

It  was  not,  therefore,  very  singidar  that  after  a  practice  of  a  few 
years,  liis  legal  opinions  were  sought  for  (on  difficult  questions)  from 
long  distances,  and  that  his  influence  ^vith  bench  and  jury,  was  very 
great. 

Judge  Isaac  Johnson,  afterwards  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  for 
several  years  tilled  the  Bench  of  the  old  Third  District,  said  of  Mr. 
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Merrick,  that  diirinu;  all  the  time  he  liad  presided  over  the  difitrict 
he,  Mr.  Merrick  hiul  never  once  misled  or  deceived  lilm. 

As  to  his  views  on  obligations  and  duties  of  an  advocate,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  state,  that  he  did  not  hold  with  Lord  Brougham  that 
an  advocate  was  justified  in  fixing  a  suspicion  of  guilt  on  an  innocent 
person,  in  order  to  clear  a  client ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  that  it  was 
the  ])ouiiden  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  state  truly,  whatever  fact  he 
mulertook  to  state,  and  quote  correctly  whatever  law  he  relied  on, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  relationsliip  between  advocate  and  ch'ent, 
which  could  bind  the  former  to  do  a  dishonorable  thing.  But 
that  the  advocate  was  not  bound  to  state  his  adversary's  strong 
points,  nor  his  own  convictions  outside  of  the  case,  but  that  it  was 
expected  of  him,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  present  the  facts  jrrocen^ 
and  the  law  applicable  thereto,  as  strongly  as  truth  would  admit  ; 
for  on  these  and  these  only,  the  judge  and  jmy  who  could  see  only 
with  '  legal  eyes,'  were  finally  to  decide." 

The  following  will  show  his  belief  of  the  duties  of  an  advocate  in 
criminal  cases. 

After  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  visitors 
of  Centenary  College,  Mr.  Merrick  then  being  a  trustee,  the  learned 
Kev.  "William  Winans,  D.  D.,  alluding  to  a  new  trial  which  Mr. 
Merrick  had  procm'ed  in  a  capital  case,  said  to  him  :  "  Mr  ^Merrick, 
how  can  you  lawyers  in  cases  where  you  beheve  men  guilt}', 
reconcile  it  with  your  conscience  to  intei-pose  technicahties  to  save 
such  men  from  punishment  ?  " 

He  rephed  as  follows :  "  Doctor,  there  are  in  most  cases,  cir- 
cumstances stated  by  one's  clients,  (and  of  wliich  the  chcnt  has  the 
best,  and  sometimes  the  only  knowledge)  which  greatly  mitigate,  or 
even  change  the  natiu'e  of  the  offence  charged,  and  which  enhst  the 
lawyer's  interest  to  develope  and  elucidate  on  the  trial  if  possible, 
and  the  case  the  lawyer  is  trpng  is  not  always  the  one  l)orne  upon 
the  wings  of  rumor,  and  believed  by  the  public.  But  as  it  re- 
spects technicahties,  if  I  were   defending   a   man  for  mm-der,  and 
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there  was  a  technicality  which  would  save  him,  which  I  did  not  in- 
tei-pose  when  I  could  have  done  it,  and  I  allowed  him  to  be  con- 
demned and  executed,  I  should  ever  after  hold  myself  to  be  his 
murderer,  and  guilty  of  his  blood.  For  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
technicahties  are  sanctioned  by  law  for  wise  pm'poses,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent.  And  if  you  waive  one  of  tiiese  forms,  you  may 
another,  and  another,  until  you  have  nothing  left  but  Lynch  law, 
and  then  if  the  crowd  so  judges,  the  victim,  guilty  or  innocent,  is 
hung  to  the  next  tree." 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  Merrick  had  ceased  to  be  a  trustee  of  the 
coUege,  and  was  on  the  bench  and  ex  officio  filling  the  office  of  an 
administrator  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished faculty  and  board  of  trustees  of  Centenary  College,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  June,  1855,  at  the  instance  of  the  Feliciana  bar,  he  ran  for  the 
office  of  Cliief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana. 

Being  obhged  by  law  to  hold  terms  of  the  District  Courts  in  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  term  in  St. 
Tammany,  he  was  agreeably  sm^rised  by  a  resolution  of  the  bar  in 
the  eighth  district  without  distinction  of  party,  and  headed  by  Hon. 
M.  G.  Penn,  recommending  him  for  the  office,  and  concluding  in 
these  words : 

"  We  consider  Mr.  Merrick  by  his  high  legal  attainments,  and 
cpotless  character,  as  eminently  quahfied  to  fiU  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  with  honor  to  the  State,  and  credit  to  himself." 

It  is  needless  to  say  when  the  election  came  off,  -wnth  such  endor- 
Bers,  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  gave  him  large  majorities. 

The  vote  of  St.  Tammany,  with  the  exception  of  tliirteen,  and 
"Washington,  with  the  exception  of  eleven  votes,  was  unanimous  in 
his  favor. 

The  Picayune  conceded  his  merits,  and  the  Crescent  endorsed 
him  in  these  words  : 

''  Tiiat  he  is  a  jurist  of  rare  abihties,  there  can  be  no   question. 
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That  he  is  a  citizen  sans  jpeur  et  sans  rejrroche,  is  cciually  true." 

"That  he  lias  shown  marked  abihtj,  and  unswerving  integrity,  dur- 
ing his  career  on  the  bench,  earning  tlio  achniration  and  apphmse  of 
liis  i'ollow  citizens,  is  l)e}()n(l  a  doulit.  Jlc  wtudd  confer  honor  on  the 
chief  justiceship,  and  not  have  all  his  distinction  from  the  station." 

His  competitors,  were  John  Iv.  Elgeo,  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  James 
M.  Elam,  and  Alfred  Ilennen,  all  gentlemen  of  great  legal  reputa- 
tion, ability  and  learning. 

The  City  of  Kew  Orleans  sustained,  by  a  handsome  majority, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Elgee.  The  State  at  large  ])y  a 
considerable  majority,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Judge  Merrick,  not- 
withstanchng  the  loss  of  the  votes  of  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Landry,  and 
some  other  parishes,  given  for  his  political  friends,  Messrs.  Elam 
and  Lewis. 

On  taking  his  seat  as  presiding  officer  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
he  justified  the  opinion  of  his  friends  by  his  energy,  ability  and  learn- 
ing. He  found  his  colleagues  engaged  in  the  important  Draining 
Company  case,  equally  divided  on  the  constitutionality  of  tlie 
charter  of  the  Draining  Company,  created  for  the  draining  of  the 
swamps  in  the  rear  of  New  Orleans  in  1839,  and  settled  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  same. 

An  appeal  had  been  taken  in  the  fall  of  1855,  in  the  great 
Gaines  case,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  prepared 
and  read  the  opinion  and  decree  in  that  case,  establishing  the  lost 
or  destroyed  will  of  Daniel  Clark,  of  1813,  which  gave  Mrs.  Gaines 
a  standing  for  the  first  time  in  the  courts  of  the  LTnited  States. 

Judges  Yoorliies  and  Spoftbrd  concurred  -with  the  chief  justice ; 
Judge  Lea,  whose  finding  of  the  tacts  were  adopted  by  the  majority, 
dissented  on  the  law  of  the  case,  and  Judge  Buchanan  declined 
taking  part  in  it. 

This  opinion  of  the  com't  met  with  the  approbaticui  of  the  pro- 
fession tlu-oughout  the  United  States. 

The  Supireme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (0  WaUaee's  reports) 
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after  carefully  examining  the  groimd  upon  wliich  it  was  placed,  and 
considering  the  unusual  character  of  the  proofs  and  the  prejudices, 
engendered  by  the  Htigation  growing  out  of  Mrs  Gaines'  contests 
for  lier  rights,  pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  the  Judges  who  as- 
sented to  it : 

"  The  circumstances  under  wliich  the  w\\\  was  recognized  are  pe- 
culiar, and  entitled  the  Com't  which  pronounced  it  valid  to  the  trib- 
ute of  om*  admiration  ? 

"  It  was  proved  by  the  memory  of  witnesses  forty-thi'ee  years 
after  it  was  made,  in  the  height  of  the  litigation  instituted  by  Mrs 
Gaines  to  obtain  the  possession  of  her  father's  estate ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  effect  of  the  probate  was  to  recall  the  will  of  1811,  and 
endanger  titles  acquired  mider  it,  so  strong  was  its  proof  of  authen- 
ticity, and  so  complete  the  evidence  of  its  contents,  that  the  court 
adminstering  justice  in  the  midst  of  a  people  hostile  to  it,  did  not 
hesitate  to  order  it  to  be  recorded  and  executed  as  the  '  will  of 
Daniel  Clark.'" 

Judge  Merrick  was  never  one  of  those  judicial  martinets,  en 
forcing  with  scrupulous  exactness,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
courts  to  the  annoyance  of  suitors,  lawyers  and  others. 

He  presided  over  the  Supreme  Coui*t  as  he  had  done  previously, 
in  that  of  his  District,  with  a  quiet  dignity ;  nor  did  it  require  any 
self-assertion  of  authority  to  preserve  decoriuu,  or  secure  respect; 
for  the  most  inexperienced  practitioner,  as  well  as  the  most  distin- 
guished advocate,  ahke  received  an  attentive  hearing  in  every  case. 

He  thoui'ht  that  errors  would  sometimes  elude  the  most  visrilant 
searches  after  them,  and  judges  in  the  last  resort,  should  spare  no 
pains  and  trouble  to  make  them  as  few  as  possible;  and  to  this  end 
bo  cultivated  a  calm  patience,  which  was  hard  to  weary. 

Possessing  as  he  does,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  all  of  the  strength 
and  firnmess  which  characterize  the  masculine  nn'nd,  he  has,  ^\nthal, 
tliis  gentle  quality  (rare  among  men)  of  patience.  One  of  Ids  favor 
ite  mottoes,  "  hasten  slowly,"  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 
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HiV  judicial  opinions  arc  i'ull  of  Icarninii:,  and  elucidate  tlio  points 
decitled  by  rct'crcncc  to  co<;nute  principles,  and  tlic  liistcjry  of  tliut 
hranch  of  the  law  ;  and  are  read  especially  by  the  younger  members 
of  tlie  profession,  with  great  satisfaction.  As  a  judge,  he  was  very 
independent,  and  never  hesitated  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  of 
Ids  dissent,  when  he  thought  liis  colleagues  erred  in  their  conclusions. 

Several  of  liis  dissenting  opinions  have  been  declared  to  be  law, 
by  his  successors. 

In  the  April  number  of  1871,  of  La  Revue  CAtique^  published 
in  Montreal,  we  find  a  paper  upon  the  laws  of  Louisiana  and  their 
som'ces,  read  by  Judge  Merrick  before  the  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Science,  January,  23,  1871.  Among  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  Louisiana  laws  which  are  here  glanced  at,  perhaps  those  in 
regard  to  the  property  of  married  women,  may  prove  to  be  of 
general  interest. 

We  give  an  extract  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  com- 
pare the  conunon  and  civil  law  in  tliis  respect. 

"  One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  as  compared 
with  the  laws  of  other  States  is  this  institution  of  the  community  of  acquests  and 
srains.  It  is  more  favorable  to  married  women,  tlian  any  other  system  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  except  the  Spanish  laws  of  the  Indies,  from  which  I  tliink 
it  was  immediately  taken.  By  the  custom  of  Paris  and  tlie  Xapoleon  Code,  the 
personal  elfects  of  the  wife  in  the  absence  of  a  marriai^e  contract,  foil  into  the 
conmiunity ;  under  our  laws  in  the  same  case,  the  personal  effects  remain  the 
Dropcrty  of  the  wife;  that  is,  they  remain  paraphernal. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  institution  are  decidedly  in  fovor  of  the  wife.  The  hus- 
band cannot  withdraw  from  the  partnership,  and  he,  the  community  and  his  sep- 
nrate  estates  are  alike  bound  for  the  debts  of  the  community,  as  it  respects  third 
nersons.  The  wife  on  the  other  hand,  can  at  its  dissolution  by  death  or  divorce, 
withdraw  from  it  without  detriment  to  her  separate  estate,  and  where  the  affairs 
of  lur  husband  are  embarassed,  she  can  be  declared  separate  in  projicrty  from  lier 
luisband  by  the  courts,  and  sell  under  execution  the  community  or  liis  estates,  to 
reimburse  herself,  for  any  property  or  money  used  by  him  in  his  tnisiness,  and  as 
tiie  law  gives  her  a  mortgage  for  her  security,  she  is  always  a  formidable  adver- 
.<ary  to  a  creditor  seeking  to  recover  a  debt,  even  of  the  community.  The  income 
of  her  husliand,  (married  without  a  marriage  contract)  from  his  own  labor,  and 
from  his  separate  property,  foils  into  the  community  without  any  ability  on  his 
part  to  prevent  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  has  at  all  times,  the  absolute  rinht 
to  withdraw  froni  her  husband,  (by  contributing  one  half  of  the  matrimonial  ex- 
penses) her  separate,  or  paraphernal  property;  and  to  manage  it  herself,  and 
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reinvest  the  income  thereof  iu  her  own  name,  and  for  her  own  use;  and  I  kno'W 
no  law  to  prevent  her  also  fi-om  sharing  iu  the  community  at  its  dissolution. 

"  The  husband,  it  is  true,  is  the  head  and  master  of  the  commimity  during  the 
existence  of  the  marriage,  and  can  dispose  of  the  efl'ects  of  the  same  at  his  pleasure, 
and  without  his  wife's  sanction  by  onerous  title,  that  is,  for  an  equivalent ;  but  if 
he  conveys  the  same  by  gratuitous  title,  that  is,  by  gift  or  donation,  his  estate  be- 
comes responsible  to  the  wife  for  the  loss. 

"  K  prior  to,  or  at  the  marriage,  the  parties  choose,  they  can  settle  property  in 
what  we  call  dower;  the  dos  ot  the  civil  law. 

Property  so  settled  cannot  be  sold  by  either  husband  or  wife  or  both  (except  in 
one  or  two  cases)  during  the  marriage,  and  thus  the  wife  is  assured  of  her  estate  at 
the  termination  of  the  marriage." 

Judge  Merrick,  in  May,  1867,  dm-ing  the  progress  of  the  recon- 
struction laws,  and  in  view  of  the  dispondency  resulting  from  the 
disasters  of  the  South,  delivered  an  address  before  tlie  graduating 
class  of  the  Dolbear  Commercial  College.  Taking  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  future,  he  remarked  among  other  things,  "  The  yoimg  have 
phaut  minds  as  well  as  Hmbs,  and  it  is  not  so  hard  for  them  to  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  conform  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
as  for  those  advanced  in  years.  "With  either,  it  is  folly  to  quarrel 
with  events,  or  refuse  the  good  available  in  the  present,  because  it 
does  not  compare  according  to  our  own  estimate  of  things  with  the 
golden  standard  of  the  past.  There  is  dignity  in  labor.  No  one 
ever  tailed  to  admu*e  those  personal  sacrifices  which  friendship  or  af- 
fection inspires.  The  object  of  them  makes  such  acts,  however  ardu- 
ous or  fatiguing,  honorable  and  graceful.  Now,  in  a  time  when  our 
country  needs  the  labor  and  industry  of  evuy  one  to  restore  her 
wasted  places,  and  bring  back  prosperity  and  plenty,  can  you  im- 
agine a  more  worthy  object  of  our  toil  ?  Let  us  discard  all  false  no- 
tions ;  let  us  respect  and  honor  tlie  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  is 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  country  by  adding  his  own  labor  to 
licr  wealth.     Let  us  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things." 

Judge  Merrick  was  a  Whig,  and  a  stanch  Union  man,  until  the 
Secession  movement  liad  swept  the  South.  In  1839,  in  East  Fehci- 
ann,  where  even  tlien  there  were  some  disaffected  ^vitll  the  Northern 
Abohtiouists,  he   delivered  a  Fom-th   of  July  oration   filled  with 
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Uniou  sentiiuents.  But  in  1801,  when  ho  found  tluit  the  question 
was  no  longer  open  for  discussion,  and  the  time  liad  come  when 
every  southern  man  must  decide  the  question  for  himself,  whether 
his  allegiance  was  due  the  State  of  whi'ch  he  was  a  citizen,  or  to  the 
United  States ;  his  convictions  left  liim  no  room  to  doul)t  that  it  was 
primai'ily  due  to  what  he  then  supposed  was  the  Sovereign  State  of 
Louisiana  ;  a  state  dear  to  him  as  the  birth  place  of  liis  wife  and 
children,  and  where  his  mother's  remains  linally  repose,  and  where 
he  had  bo  largely  shared  the  generous  support  and  conlidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Controlled  by  his  sense  of  duty,  when  the  conclusion  was  reached, 
and  beheving,  with  Chief  Justice  Chase,  that  it  was  not  only  proper, 
but  a  duty  to  obey  the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States  during 
the  war,  he  sought  to  maintain  the  civil  authority  of  the  state,  and 
law  and  order,  throughout  that  portion  of  Louisiana  witliin  the  Con- 
federate lines. 

With  unobtrusive  patriotism,  he  sought  to  restrain  the  wildncss  of 
those  whose  minds  seemed  arb'ift  upon  the  sea  of  chfficidties  incident 
to  those  troubled  times,  and  he  never  failed  to  infuse  a  calmer  tone, 
and  to  instill  correct  pubhc  sentiment. 

At  his  own  fireside,  or  in  the  social  circle,  rancorous  feelings  and 
angry  personaHties  were  allowed  no  place.  An  all  embracing  be- 
nevolence combined  with,  a  natm*al  gentleness  of  manner,  woidd 
give  the  casual  observer  no  indication  of  the  sterner  quahties  wliich 
characterize  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch.  For  him  there  was  ever  no 
compromise  with  wrong.  His  opinions  once  formed  are  lasting,  and 
resolutions  once  taken,  are  adhered  to.  He  thinks  the  evil  of  the 
continued  agitation  in  making  up  one's  mind,  greater  than  that  in- 
ciu-red  by  adhering  to  a  purpose  which  may  not  always  result  in 
accordance  with  one's  wishes  or  erpcetations. 

By  his  influence  in  1862,  and  again  in  1863,  he  prevented  the 
disorganization  of  the  legislatm-e  of  the  state,  and  this  relieved  the 
state  of  a  purely  mihti  ry  government. 
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Al'ter  the  lull  of  Vicksbm-g,  he  was  summoned  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  Louisiana,  to  meet  at  Marshall,  Texas,  delegates 
from  Arkansas  and  Texas,  in  conference  concerning  the  afiau's  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  department. 

Judge  Merrick's  suggestion  that  the  civil  affairs  of  the  three  states 
were  to  be  still  conducted  by  the  officers  of  tliose  states  respectively, 
'ft-ere  cc^nciu-red  in  by  liis  colleagues,  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  m  by 
the  commanding  general,  Kirby  Smith. 

At  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  in  18G2,  Judge  Merrick  was  at  his 
plantaf  i  m  in  Point  Coupee,  near  the  mouth  of  Eed  Kiver,  with  his 
family  and  he  continued  to  hold  his  office  ^^^thin  the  confederate 
lines  I  Qtil  the  close  of  the  war. 

W'  .h  Justices  Land,  Yoorliies,  Manning  and  Bonford,  he  held  a 
tern'  07  two  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  at  Shreveport,  and  the  decisions 
at  t'.,  it  place  seem  to  be  ratified  by  the  new  constitution  of  Louisiana, 
'iis  residence  in  New  Orleans  was  seized  both  by  the  United 
Sl  .tes  mihtary  authorities,  and  by  the  marshall  of  the  Federal  court, 
»i  1  his  household  furniture  and  personal  effects  were  sold. 

His  plantation  was  overrun  by  the  Federal  armies  in  1863,  and 
a[  ain  in  1864,  and  swept  of  corn,  provisions,  medicines,  stock,  cattle, 
farming  implements  and  fences ;  but  more  fortunate  than  some  of 
his  neighbors,  liis  buildings  were  not  burnt,  and  liis  family  was  not 
left  without  a  shelter. 

Judge  Men-ick  was  mamed,  in  1840,  to  Caroline  E.  Thomas, 
a  daughter  of  Captain  David  Thomas,  of  East  FeHciana,  La.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  a  devoted  friend  of 
General  Jackson  as  long  as  he  Uved.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter 
of  Centenary  College,  from  its  earhest  establishment. 

The  children  of  Judge  ^Merrick  are,  Captam  David  Thomas  Mer- 
rick, Mrs.  Laiu-a  Ellen  Bright,  ^vife  of  Louis  J.  Bright,  Esq.,  Clara 
Merrick,  and  Edwin  T.  Merri(tk,  Jr. 

The  eldest  son,  leaving  college  in  the  spring  of  1861,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  led  a  crMiij.any  of  infantry  in   the  Confederate  army,  in 
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Virtjjiiiia,  luider  Stoiicw.-iU  .lackson  ;  sci'vcd  in  nn,)re  than  a  <l<»zcn 
liard-ibugbt  battles,  and  in  tlie  battle  of  Gettysbiu'g,  came  out  with 
only  one  man  of  bis  company  left. 

He  was  next  given  a  company  of  sbarpsbooters,  and  subsequently 
placed  on  the  statf  of  the  gallant  General  Leroy  Stafford,  as  In- 
spector General  of  the  Second  Louisiana  Brigade.  At  Paine's 
Farm,  (Mine  Run,)  be  was  almost  mortally  wounded  by  a  minnie  ball 
passing  tbrougb  bis  bead  from  near  the  rigbt  ear  over  the  ca\'ity  of 
Ills  moutb,  and  cutting  off  tbe  lobe  of  the  left  ear.  His  recovery, 
notwitbstanding  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  lesion  of  an  artery  and 
other  injuries,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  reported 
in  the  annals  of  surgery. 

Judge  Merrick  is  never  noisy  or  pretending  in  expressing  liis 
opinions,  nor  in  anytliing  does  he  make  loud  professions.  He  avoids 
crowds  and  tmnults  wnth  a  natural  instinct.  He  loves  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  a  secluded  home,  where  liis  whole  influence  is  exerted  to 
purify,  elevate  and  sti-engtben  all  noble  aspirations  in  those  around 
him.  He  delights  in  acts  of  healing,  and  no  creature  is  too  low  or 
insignificant  to  claim  his  consideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  deemed  it  ad^^sablc  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  selected  New  Orleans,  on  account  of 
his  residence  (wliich  he  succeeded  in  extricating  from  tlie  seizures), 
and  of  a  partnership  offered  him  by  his  friends,  the  old  and  well- 
known  legal  firm  of  Race  &  Foster. 

The  test  oath  which  Judge  Durell  enforced  in  the  district  and 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  until  the  unconstitutionalit}'  of 
the  same  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
prevented  Judge  Merrick  from  practicing  in  the  Federal  com'ts, 
mitil  that  decision. 

He  is  now  actively  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice  in  ail  of  the 
courts  of  the  state,  and  also  of  the  United  States,  taking  jurisdiction 
of  cases  arisino-  in  tlie  courts  settini;  m  Louisiana. 


ELIAS  PAI^KLiAI^  NEEDKAM. 

^LIAS  PAKKMAN  NEEDIIAM  was  bora  in  Delaware 
d  County,  New  York,  Sept.  29tb,  1812.  In  early  life  he 
■^^  S  received  no  education  that  could  have  fitted  him  in  the 
least  for  the  important  part  he  has  taken  in  the  progress  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  common  school  was  his  only  college,  and 
afforded  but  meagre  opportunities  for  advancement  in  knowledge 
lie  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  progress  and  the  architect  of  liis 
own  fortune.  Ilis  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  business  of  his 
choice,  and  of  this  we  shall  briefly  speak. 

In  the  range  of  musical  instruments,  the  piano  and  the  pipe- 
organ  are  extremes.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  latter  for  the 
rendering  of  the  long,  measured  tones  of  the  old. choral  is  only 
more  strikingly  exhibited  in  view  of  the  clumsy  and  reluctant 
manner  in  which  the  ''king  of  musical  instruments"  submits  to 
that  perversion  of  its  tones,  now-a-days  fashionable,  which  forces 
it  into  the  lively  measures  of  orchestral  music;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  percussive  instrumentation  of  the  piano  renders  it  almost 
wholly  incapable  of  yielding  the  dignified  and  soothing  effects  of 
strictly  religious  strains.  Between  these  two  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  given  birth  to  an  instrument  which,  while  possessing 
certain  advantages,  common  to  both  its  pipe  and  string  emifrh'es, 
is  also  as  well  adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  severest  styles  of 
church  music  as  for  the  airs  and  fantasies  of  the  opera  and  the 
dance.  This  invention,  which  started  under  the  name  of  the 
melodeon,  and  is  now  more  popularly  known  as  the  reed  or  parlor 
organ,  holds   the   same   relationship  to  keyed  wind   instruments 
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that  the  violin  does  to  instruments  of  the  stringed  class ;  and  its 
resources  are  as  ready  for  the  production  of 

•'  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 

as  for  the  rendering  of  the  most  brilliant  staccato  effects.  Now  it 
may  accompany  the  voice  throu<2;h  the  "  Old  Hundreth,"  and,  anon, 
fill  in,  with  grace  and  vivacity,  the  breathing  places  of  a  fashion- 
able l)allad.  Having  thus  an  almost  universal  adaptability,  and 
possessing  a  quality  of  tone  to  so  high  a  degree  sympathetic  as  to 
render  it,  far  more  than  the  piano  or  the  pipe-organ,  the  home 
instilment  •  its  convenient  size,  its  cheapness,  and  its  beauty  and 
variety  of  form  have  added  their  forces  to  the  attractions  which 
have  rendered  the  reed  organ,  in  some  one  of  its  various  forms,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  musical  wealth  of  the  household. 

Mr.  Needham's  whole  life  is  closely  identified  with  the  origin, 
progress,  and  perfection  of  these  instruments;  indeed,  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  American,  is  due  whatever  merit  may  be 
accorded  for  the  superiority  of  construction,  manufacture,  and  im- 
provement in  tone  which  they  have  attained. 

hx  youth  he  diligently  apphed  himself  to  learning  the  trade  of  a 
joiner,  which  in  connection  with  a  naturally  accm'ate  mechanical 
genius,  early  displayed  by  him,  will  account  for  the  perfect  work- 
manship of  the  "Silver-Tongue"  organs. 

In  lb35,  Mr.  Ncedham  became  acquainted  with  Jeremiah  Car- 
hart,  whose  genius  had  already  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  inven- 
tions, then  undetermined  in  value.  From  among  these,  with  an 
almost  prophetic  judgment,  Mr.  Needham  selected  the  improve- 
ments which  have  immortalized  Mr.  Carhart  as  the  creator  of  the 
melodeuii,  and  their  practical  embodiment  was  the  source  of  a  for- 
tune. Thus  were  linked  together  two  names  which  have  become 
so  well  known  to  the  public  and  associated  with  the  progress  of 
reed  instruments — "Carhart  and  Needham'' — a  union  which  only 
the  death  of  the  former  terminated.  The  history  of  the  firm  is 
well  known.     Their  removal  to  New  York  City  from  Bulialo  in 
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184—,  und  their  inability  to  meet  tl)e  fast  growing  demanrls  of  their 
business  in  the  large  buikling  which  tliey  at  first  occu])ied  in 
Thirteenth  Street,  and  tlieir  final  establishment  of  the  extensive 
"Silver-Tongue"  nianufaetory  on  Twenty-third  Street.  For  many 
years  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  management  of  the  house,  and  left  the  experimenting  ]»art 
to  Mr.  Carhart,  who  in  due  time  brought  the  melodeon  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Needham  assumed  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  house, 
and  the  detail  of  every  part  of  the  manufacture.  He  applied  him- 
self to  his  work  early  and  late,  toiling  with  hands,  eye,  and  ])rain ; 
plannii.g,  organizing,  and  accomplishing  his  business.  Mr.  Carhart 
conceived  delicate  and  ingenious  machinery,  without  which  success 
could  never  have  been  attained.  Mr.  JNTeedham  carried  out  those 
ideas  in  hard  material,  and  set  them  successfully  operating  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  men.  He  has  now  in  his  employ  superior  woi'k- 
nien,  who  have  been  with  him  more  than  twenty  years,  and  have 
given  to  the  reed  organ  manufacture  almost  the  whole  of  their 
working  lives. 

The  same  talent  which  had  instituted  and  carried  out  success- 
fully a  new^  branch  of  iVnaerican  manufacture  showed  itself  capable 
of  comprehending  every  demand  of  that  interest.  The  growing  taste 
for  reed  music  caused  other  melodeon  factories  to  be  built,  and  in  a 
short  time  something  more  than  a  single  set  of  reeds  began  to  be 
called  fur.  At  this  time  Mr.  Needham  gave  his  attention  to  in- 
creasing the  power  and  variety  of  tone.  But  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  towards  a  combination  of  sets  until  a  perfect  ''stop" 
should  be  discovered.  Jn  this  he  finally  succeeded,  and  the 
achievement  made  the  reed  organ  and  melodeon  both  complete, 
and  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  first  i^crfect  three-set  harmonium  made  by  the  house  was 
the  result  of  Mr.  Needham's  ingenuity,  study,  and  perseverance. 
It  was  a  coni]ilete  success,  and.  with  minor  improvements  by  him, 
forms  the  triple  reed  "  Silver-Tongue  ''  of  to-day. 
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Mr.  Needham's  inventive  powers  have  not  alone  been  confined 
to  the  department  of  musical  manufacture.  The  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  pneumatic  lines  of  transit  in  England 
early  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  shortly  discovered  that  by  the 
method  there  in  use  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  must  be  wasted, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  speed  remain  unattainable.  To  obviate 
these  defects  he  devised  the  American  improvement  in  "Pneu- 
matics ways,"  which  is  known  as  the  "  endless  current."  His  plan 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent  engineers  the  best  which  has 
ever  been  contrived,  and  it  will  doubtless  become  the  exclusive 
method  of  operating  "American  ways." 

Mr.  Needham  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  Silver-Tongues  "  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  "  E.  P.  Needham  & 
Son."  His  love  of  experiment,  and  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
his  favorite  instrument  remaining  undiminished.  He  has  lately 
completed  a  new  "  Tremolo,"  which,  for  simplicity,  durability, 
and  sweetness  of  tone  combined,  promises  to  surpass  any  new  in 
use.  Mr.  Needham's  success  in  business  is  due  not  only  to  his 
unremitting  application,  but  also  to  the  real  merits  of  his  instru- 
ments, which  are  being  appreciated  by  the  public  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village. 
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IMERSON  OPDYCKE  was  born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
January  7,  1830.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  on  the  2Gth  of 
July,  1861,  in  the  Forty-first  Ohio  Infantry,  but  was  made 
first  lieutenant  in  August.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mihtary  tactics,  and  in  the  winter  of  '61-2  he  was  detailed  to  in- 
struct the  officers  of  Haecall's  brigade.  His  success  attracted  favor- 
able notice,  and  in  January,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  captain. 
He  acted  as  major  of  tlje  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Pittsbiu-g  Landing, 
and  when  a  charge  was  ordered  he  seized  tlie  colors,  which  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  the  color-bearer  having  been  shot,  advanced  a 
short  distance  and  commanded :  "  Forty-first  Oliio,  follow  your 
colors ! "  The  charge  was  made  gallantly,  and  though  Captain 
Opdycke  received  two  wounds,  he  remained  with  the  command  and 
on  duty. 

He  served  in  Nelson's  division  through  the  Corinth  campaign, 
and  until  he  was  ordered  by  Governor  Tod  to  organize  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  at  home  upon 
this  duty  when  Earby  Smith  tlireatened  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friends  he  took  command  of  twelve  hundred  "  Squirrel 
Hunters,"  and  reported  them  for  duty  at  Covington.  He  left  the 
State  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  well  drilled  and  disciplined  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1863.  He  moved  southward  through  Nashville  and 
Franklin,  and  was  assigned  to  Harker's  brigade.  Wood's  division, 
Twenty-first  corps,  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  Kosecran's  cam- 
paign of  1863.     He  entered  Chattanooga  on  the  9th  of  September, 
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and  was  furiously  engaged  in  the  two  davs'  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Upon  one  occasion  during  the  battle  General  Thomas  said  to  Colonel 
Opdjcke,  in  regard  to  a  position  which  the  regiment  occupied: 
"  Tliis  point  must  be  held  ; "  and  the  Colonel  replied,  more  piously 
than  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  "  We  wiU  hold  it,  or  go  to 
Heaven  from  it."  Colonel  Opdycke  was  hit  once,  but  was  not 
seriously  injured. 

At  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  he  commanded  five  regiments,  and 
in  the  assault  he  had  two  horses  disabled.  His  command  captured 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  and  three 
hundred  prisoners.  He  served  next  under  General  Sheridan  in  the 
East  Tennessee  campaign.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1864,  he  effected, 
by  a  feint,  a  lodgment  upon  Rocky  Face  mountain.  He  planned 
and  executed  this  movement  himself.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  was 
severely  woimded  at  Resaca,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear  ;  but  he  soon 
returned,  and  only  retired  with  the  regiment.  He  continued  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  though  suffering  severely  from  his  woimd.  He 
commanded  the  five  regiments  again  at  New  Hope  Church,  Muddy 
Creek,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peachtree  Creek,  and  Atlanta,  until 
August  6,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First 
brigade.  Second  division.  Fourth  corps.  The  brigade  was  engaged 
at  Jonesboro'  and  Lovejoy's,  after  wliich  the  division  returned  to 
Chattanooga.  The  time  was  occupied  with  minor  operations  about 
Bridgeport,  Resaca,  Alpine  and  Pulaski,  until  November  30,  when 
Opdycke's  brigade  was  rear  guard  for  Schofield's  army. 

In  the  battle  of  Franklin  the  brigade  was  posted  across  the  Colum 
bia  Pike,  near  Carter's  house.  The  Colonel's  orders  were  to  act 
upon  liis  own  judgment,  and  to  fight  when  and  where  he  might  be 
most  needed.  The  rebels  massed  heavily  in  front  of  Carter's  Hill, 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  captured  the  fortifications ;  as  soon  as  the 
Colonel  saw  this  he  shouted  with  all  his  power:  "  First  brigade,  for- 
ward to  the  works  !  "  The  regiments  charged  grandly.  Bayonets 
were  soon  bloody,  and  uuiskets  were  clubbed  in  tlie  furiouii  encoun 
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ter.  Colonel  Opdycko  iircd  nil  the  carfrifl^^es  from  his  revolver, 
and  broke  the  barrel  by  using  it  as  a  (dub.  He  then  dismounted 
and  fouf^ht  with  a  musket  like  a  common  soldier.  The  contest  was 
eiiort ;  the  rebels  were  driven  back ;  eight  guns  were  retaken  ;  four 
hundred  rebels  and  ten  battle-flags  were  (captured.  The  rebel  Gen- 
eral Carter  fell,  mortally  wounded,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
wliere  he  was  born ;  and  General  Pat.  Cleburne  fell  dead,  liis  horse 
resting  on  the  national  breastworks.  At  the  battle  of  Nashville  tlie 
brigatk;  was  again  engaged,  capturing  three  pieces  of  artillery,  one 
battle-llag,  and  three  hundred  prisoners. 

Colonel  Opdycke  was  brevetted  brigadier  general,  to  date  from 
February  7, 1865.  Some  months  later  he  received  a  brevet  appoint- 
ment as  major  general,  to  date  from  November  20,  1864.  This 
unusual  promotion — antedating  his  brevet  as  brigadier — was  given 
for  "important  and  gallant  services  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,"  and 
was  imderstood  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  reception,  from  his 
immediate  commander,  of  a  recommendation  for  his  appointment 
as  colonel  in  the  romilar  service,  bearinj;  the  following  official  in- 
dorsement  from  the  model  soldier  of  the  American  army: 

"  Kespectfully  forwarded,  strongly  and  earnestly  recommended. 
I  agree  in  every  particular  with  what  Major  General  Wood  has  said 
concerning  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Opdycke,  and  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  competent  officers  in  the  service. 
He  is  brave  and  gallant,  and  has  distinguished  himself  on  many  of 
the  battle-flelds  of  the  West,  and  has,  by  liis  zeal  both  in  the  organ- 
ization and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  by  his  heroism  on  tlie 
field,  contributed  much  to  secure  the  success  which  has  so  signally 
rewarded  the  obstinate  and  persistent  battlings  of  this  army.  Know- 
ing General  Opdycke  personally,  and  being  fully  informed  and 
convinced  of  liis  abilities,  I  do  most  earnestly  request  that  this  ap- 
pointment may  be  conferred  upon  him  for  his  meritorious  and  gallant 
conduct  in  the  past,  and  that  his  services  may  not  be  lo.<t  to  the  army 
in  the  future.     T  believe  that  in  the  increase  or  reorganization  of 
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the  army  it  is  sound  policy  to  select  or  appoint  only  such  officers  as 
are  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  and  on  these  grounds  I  ask  for 
General  Opdycke's  appointment  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
feeling  assured  that  he'will  do  nothing  but  that  which  shall  reflect 
credit  both  on  himself  and  the  army. 

[Signed]  "  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS, 

"  Major  General  United  States  Army  Commanding." 

Since  his  muster  out  General  Opdycke  has  resided  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  man  of  rigidly  temperate  habits,  having  never  drank  half  a 
glass  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  life,  and  having  never  used  an 
ounce  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 


GE:NE1JAL    ALFRED    TLKASOM  ON. 

BY    COLONEL    CLIFFOUU    THOMSON. 

"^tl'I'^HE  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was  bom  in  the  District  of 
yT'^^  Cohimbia.  His  father  was  for  many  years  First  Auditor 
'  of  the  Treasury,  holdinijj  that  responsible  position  under 
several  successive  administrations.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
our  free  institutions,  a  natural  Republican,  and  a  true  and  earnest 
patriot.  His  children  were  reared  in  Washington  City,  where  they 
not  only  received  a  liberal  education,  but  imbibed  from  their 
])arents  those  grand  ]irinciples  of  patriotism  ami  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  country  which  have  been  so  nobly  exemplitied  in  the 
career  of  the  General  of  whom  we  write.  An  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  war  of  1822,  and  of  which  Mr.  Pleasonton 
then  auditor  of  the  Treasury,  was  the  hero,  is  deserving  of  a  more 
permanent  record  than  the  fleeting  memory  of  man.  It  has  often 
been  told  in  print,  we  believe,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
the  actual  hero  of  the  incident.  When  the  British,  during  that 
war,  were  approaching  Washington  City,  great  consternation 
seized  upon  almost  every  one  within  the  city  limits.  The  old 
maxim  that  "  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  seems 
to  be  universally  accepted  as  true,  and  to  be  generally  acted  upon. 
Amid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  knocking  of  an  enemy  at  the 
o-ates  of  the  city,  tlmught  was  scarce  given  to  the  valuable  records — 
the  history  of  this  great  Republic — stored  in  the  archives  of  the 
several  departments.  The  British  were  advancinfr,  and  how  to 
ecive  life  and  personal  property  was  the  thought  which  possessed 
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the  mind  of  nearly  every  person  \vithin  the  city.  Mr,  Pleasonton. 
the  auditor,  however,  seeing  the  general  consternation,  resolved 
to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  toward  saving  the  records  of  the  State 
Department.  He  secured  about  a  dozen  wagons,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  teamsters,  soon  loaded  them  with  valuable  records 
of  State,  which  he  forthwith  dispatched  under  whip  and  spur  to 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  As  the  last  load  was  being  sent  off,  Mr. 
Pleasonton  observed  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the  Department, 
in  its  solid  frame  of  oak,  the  original  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  remove  the  massive 
frame  from  the  wall,  and  no  way  to  carry  it,  if  it  were  removed. 
So,  to  save  the  document  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American, 
Mr.  Pleasonton  cut  it  from  its  frame,  hastily  rolled  it  up,  and  sent  it 
with  the  other  records  of  the  Department,  leaving  the  naked  frame 
hanging  upon  the  wall,  a  puzzle  to  our  British  foes  when  they 
subsequently  marched  in.  The  records  thus  saved  by  Mr,  Pleason- 
ton were,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  returned 
to  the  De[iartnient.  This  original  Declaration  of  Independence 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Office,  bearing  still  the  traces  of 
having  been  cut  from  its  original  frame.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
prompt  actioti  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pleasonton,  this  precious  docu- 
ment, bearing  the  well-known  autographs  of  those  bold,  brave  men 
who  first  declared  our  national  freedom,  would  to-day  be  gracing  the 
walls  of  the  British  Museum  instead  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington. 

General  Pleasonton,  after  having  received  an  excellent  prelimi- 
nary education,  was  in  September,  1840,  admitted  as  a  cadet  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  During  the  four  years  which 
he  spent  at  the  Academy,  he  was  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
men  who  have  since  made  imperishable  marks  upon  the  pages  of 
our  liistory,  among  ihem  President  Grant.  General  Pleasonton 
was  a  vivacious  and  frolicsome  cadet,  but  was  at  the  same  time  a 

carctul  student.     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  a  graduatmg 
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class  of  twenty-five  ho  received  the  seventh  lienor.     General  Win- 
field  S.  Hancock  was  in  the  same  class. 

General  Pleasonton,  huviii^-  graduated  in  1844,  was  inmiodiately 
a[ipointr(l  lirevet  .Second  Lirutt-nant  of  the  First  Dragoons,  and 
onk'riHl  to  duty  with  his  Regiment  on  the  frontier.  Alter  one 
year's  service  in  the  Indian  country  under  Ca[)tain  (Gen«'r.il)  Sum- 
ner, he  was  promoted  to  be  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Dra- 
goons, and,  in  1G46,  participated  with  his  regiment  in  the  military 
occu[)ation  of  Texas.  The  varying  fortunes  of  a  soldit-r  found  him 
in  1847-8  in  Mexico,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  nearly  all  of 
the  engagements  of  that  war.  At  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  his  bravery  and  military  capacity  were  con- 
spicuous, and  won  for  him  his  brevet  as  First  Lieutenant  "  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct."  At  the  close  of  the  M^'xican 
War  he  found  himself  a  First  Lieutenant  of  his  regiment.  Second 
Dragoons,  and  once  more  campaigning  against  the  Indians,  this 
time  in  New  Mexico.  His  name  appears  prominently  in  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  several  severe  skirmishes  with  Indians,  and  his  ex- 
ecutive abilities  as  well  as  his  fighting  qualities  having  been  dis- 
covered, he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  his  regiment.  From  1832 
to  1856  he  was  employed  in  the  frontier  service,  his  field  of  duty 
varying  from  the  plains  of  New  Mexico  to  the  swamps  of  Texas 
and  Florida.  In  1855,  while  serving  in  Florida  as  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General under  General  Harney,  the  fomous  Indian  fighter,  he 
received  his  commission  as  Captain  of  the  Second  Dragoons.  He 
■was  desirous  of  at  once  returning  to  his  regiment  and  taking  com- 
mand of  his  company,  but  General  Harney  would  not  consent. 
Captain  Pleasonton  accordingly  followed  the  fortunes  of  General 
Harney,  part  cipating  in  the  celebrated  Sioux  expedition  of  1855-6 
and  in  the  Florida  hostilities  of  1856-7.  FoUowiuL::  this,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  troubles,  and,  on  their  ter- 
rainaiion,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  served  as 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  department  of  Oregon  t<3  July- 
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5th,  18G0,  which  brings  him  down  to  the  period    when  the  great 
storm  of  rebellion  was  nearly  ready  to  burst  upon  the  land. 

From  the  above  scanty  data — all  that  the  limits  of  this  article 
will  perrriit — it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  day  of  his  leaving  West 
Point,  in  July,  1844,  to  July,  1860,  General  Pleasonton  had  been 
on  active  duty  all  the  time,  and  had  gained,  during  the  Mexican 
War  and  his  numerous  Indian  Campaigns,  a  military  knowledge 
calcidated  to  be,  as  it  was,  of  inestimable  value  to  his  country. 

Returning  from  Oregon  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  when  the  cloud  of 
rebellion  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  he  was  immediately 
assigned  to  the  delicate  duty  of  organizing  volunteers  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  His  regiment,  meantime,  was  on  duty  in  Utah,  and 
hostilities  having  been  actually  commenced  in  South  Carolina,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  regiment  to  be  brought  Ea^t.  General 
Pleasonton  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Utah,  took  command  of 
the  regiment,  and  at  its  head  made  that  long,  tedious  march  from 
Utah  to  Washington  City.  But  a  few  days  were  allowed  for  rest 
and  recuperation,  for  soldiers  were  needed  at  the  front.  General 
Pleasonton,  commanding  his  regiment,  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
join  General  McClellan's  army.  He  did  so,  and  was  attached  im- 
mediately to  army  headquarters  during  the  memorable  Peninsula 
cam})aign.  He  participated  in  all  of  the  great  battles  of  those 
teiTible  "  Seven  Days,"  and  was  besides  detailed  with  his  troopers  for 
scouting  service,  which  was  particularly  dangerous  in  that  country. 
It  was  he  who,  when  the  "change  of  base"  was  decided  upon,  with 
a  small  squad  of  his  troopers,  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  General 
McClellan's  i)lans  to  the  commander  of  the  gunboats  on  the  James 
River.  A  more  hazardous  enterprise  than  this  was  scarcely  under- 
taken during  the  war. 

In  February,  1862,  General  Pleasonton  became  Major  of  his  regi- 
ment, but  his  services  during  the  Seven  Days'  Fighting  had  been  so 
consi)icuous,  and  he  had  shown  such  exceeding  good  jmlgment,  as 

a  reward  for  his  fidelity  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
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tecrs.  He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
of  cavalry.  His  first  fighting  with  his  brigade  occnrrcd  at  the 
second  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  where,  althongh  the  cavalry  engage- 
ment Avas  not  a  heavy  one,  (reneral  Pleasonton  convinced  his  snb- 
ordinate  as  well  as  his  snpurior  olliccrs  that  he  knew  how  to  handle 
cavalry  and  make  it  effective. 

Up  to  this  time  the  cavalry  of  onr  army,  owing  to  its  misman- 
agement, had  been  the  laughing-stock  of  ourselves  and  oar  enemies. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  at  organization,  but  the  troopers  had 
been  scattered  by  regiments,  battalions,  and  companies  throughout 
the  army,  and  was  used  principally  for  orderly  and  guard  duty. 
There  had  been  no  attempt  to  mass  this  arm  of  the  service — to  make 
regiments  work  harmoniously  together — and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  cavalry  had  as  little  confidence  in  itself  as  did  its  revilers. 
But  a  new  order  of  things  was  to  dawn  upon  this  brave  corps,  and 
to  the  executive  ability  of  General  Pleasonton  is  due  the  fact  that 
eventually  we  had  the  best  fighting  cavalry  in  the  world.  They 
were  never  fimcy-parade  soldiers — they  commenced  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  book  to  learn  fancy  duty — but  for  sterling,  honest,  square 
fighting  our  volunteer  cavalry  never  was  excelled. 

When  General  Pleasonton  took  command  of  this  brigade,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  having  completed  its  mistaken  and  disastrous 
retreat  across  the  Peninsula,  was  lying  upon  the  banks  of  the  James 
River,  unable  to  advance  upon  Richmond,  and  afraid  to  retire  upon 
Washington.  The  retreat,  however,  was  finally  decided  ui)on,  and 
to  General  Pleasonton  was  assigned  the  hazardous  duty  of  covering 
its  rear,  and  preventing  the  enemy  from  capturing  its  trains  and 
munitions.  That  this  was  done  successfully  is  a  matter  of  histo- 
ry, but  the  judgment,  the  care,  the  anxiety,  the  danger  of  this  ser- 
vice, can  never  be  appreciated  except  l)y  tiiose  who  participated  in  it. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  iho  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  eventually 
brought  safely  back  to  Washington,  and  for  his  part  in  the  move- 
ment.   General    Pleasonton  received     the   commendation   of    his 
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superior   officers,   and   had    earned   tlie   entire   confidence   of    liis 
subordinates. 

Meanwhile,  while  these  movements  were  taking  place,  the  enemy 
had  fallen  on  General  Pope's  small  army  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  after  several  days  of  stubborn  and  gallant  fighting  on  the  part 
of  Pope,  his  army  was  forced  back,  beaten  and  disorganized,  to  the 
defences  of  Washington,  while  Lee,  with  his  rebel  hordes,  swarmed 
across  the  Potomac,  invaded  Maryland,  and  threatened  Pennsylva- 
nia, The  authorities  at  Washington  were  thrown  into  confusion; 
hesitancy,  fear,  and  indecision  prevailed  in  their  councils,  and  the 
first  great  crisis  of  the  war  was  uj)on  us. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  dispatch  General  Pleasonton  with  his 
handful  of  cavalry,  up  into  Maryland  to  watch  the  enemy  and  to 
protect  the  country.  Rebel  cavalry,  well  mounted  and  organized, 
with  the  famous  J.  E.  B.  Stewart  as  their  leader,  were  pillaging  the 
farmers  right  and  left.  General  Pleasonton  soon  came  upon  them, 
fought  them  day  by  day,  three  and  four  times  a  day,  drove  them 
from  every  position,  and  whipped  them  in  every  encounter.  He  as- 
certained, and  kept  his  superior  officers  advised  of,  the  movements 
of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and  the  result  of  his  campaign  and 
his  observations  was  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  wherein  a  victory 
for  our  aims  was  gained  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  the  heart  of 
every  patriot  throughout  the  world,  removed  the  clouds  of  despond- 
ency which  had  gathered  at  the  North,  and  restored  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  arms. 

The  cavalry  engagements,  not  counting  the  running  fights  and 
skirmishes  of  General  Pk-asonton's  command  during  this  campaign, 
may  l)e  enumerated  as  follows  :  Poolsville,  Burnsville,  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  Frederick  City,  South  Mountain,  Catoctin  Pass,  Boons- 
boro,  Keadysville,  Antietam. 

In  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  General  Pleasonton's  cavahy 
(increased  now  to  eighteen  regiments),  together  with  his  batteries 
of  liorse  artillery,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  line,  which  was  the 
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heights  each  side  of"  the  SharpsLurg  road.  On  his  left  was  Burn- 
side,  and  on  liis  right  Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Frankhn.  Atone  time, 
%vhen  llic  Itattle  raged  liercc'st,  and  hoth  wings  of  our  army  were 
engaged,  tlie  enemy  had  \vitli(ha\vu  all  his  troops  from  Shar]jsburg 
and  sent  them  into  the  light  on  either  wing.  Pleasonton  saw  here 
his  opi)ortunity  to  pierce  the  rehel  center  with  liis  cavalry,  and  by 
attaeking  each  flank  of  the  enemy  in  succession,  scatter  and  demor- 
alize his  entire  force.  He  hastily  wrote  to  General  McClellan  asking 
permission  to  do  this,  hut  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  infantry  in  the  centre  to  support  him,  and  thus  one  of  the  grand- 
est opportunities  of  the  war  was  lost. 

After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  cavalry  had  a  sharp  little  fight 
at  Shepardstown,  wherein  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured. Shortly  afterwards.  General  Pleasonton  made  a  raid  to  ]Mar- 
tinsburg,  wdiero  he  succeeded  in  releasing  a  large  number  of  Union 
prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  rebels.  In 
September,  1862,  General  Pleasonton  was  brevetted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  regular  army  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam." 

In  October,  1862,  while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  encamjDed 
about  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  the  rebel  cavalry  made  a  raid 
around  the  entire  army.  After  they  had  got  well  into  our  lines, 
General  Pleasonton  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  made,  on  this  occasion, 
the  greatest  march  ever  made  by  cavalry.  He  followed  the  rebels 
as  closely  as  he  could,  they  having  the  start  by  a  number  of  hours, 
and,  fiuallv,  after  crossing  the  mountains  and  marching  one  hun- 
dred  miles  inside  of  twenty-four  horns,  he  came  up  ^^ith  the  enemy 
just  as  he  was  crossing  Monocacy  Ford,  and  getting  away.  General 
Pleasonton  attacked  him  at  once,  and,  although  his  command  was 
exhausted,  succeeded  in  driving  him  back  three  miles,  where  he  ac- 
complished his  crossing  at  another  ford,  evading,  in  so  doing,  a  di- 
vision of  infantry  which  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  river  at  that 
point. 
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The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  having  allowed  the  rebel  army  to  es- 
cape after  Antietam,  and  having  taken  a  long  rest,  at  last,  in  1862, 
started  in  pursuit.  General  Pleasonton,  witli  his  cavalry,  took  the 
advance  of  the  army,  and  during  its  movement  from  Antietam, 
Maryland,  to  Fredericksburg,  "Virginia,  was  constantly  in  pursuit  of, 
and  harassing  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  our  army.  Skirmishes  were  every-day  occurrences,  some- 
times two,  three,  or  four  of  these  happening  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Frequently  these  skirmishes  amounted  to  serious  engage- 
ments, wherein  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  of  both  armies  were 
engaged  for  hours  at  a  time.  Such  weie  the  fights  at  Aldie,  Mid- 
dleburg,  Unionville,  Upperville,  Barber's  Cross  Eoads,  Corbiu's 
Cross  Roads,  etc.  In  all  these  our  cavalrv  was  successful,  caininar 
such  decisive  victories  as  to  win  the  applause  of  the  entire  army. 

At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  Burnside  commanding 
the  army,  the  cavalry  took  little  part,  being  simply  held  in  readi- 
ness to  pursue  the  enemy  when  he  should  retreat  from  Fredericks- 
burg. Unfortunately,  he  did  not  retreat,  and  the  army  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  battle  of  Chanccllorsvillc  followed  in  May,  1863.  It  was 
liere  that  Stonewall  Jackson  made  his  famous  flank  movement,  at- 
tacked the  11th  corps,  and  scattered  it  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Jackson  was  in  full  luirsuit  of  the  flying  11th  whcu  he  was  opened 
on  by  (General  Pleasonton,  who  had  hastily  collected  twenty-two 
guns,  and  placed  them  in  a  commandii.'g  position.  Three  times  the 
rebel  masses  charged  these  guns,  and  three  times  were  ihey  repulsed 
by  the  terrible  discharges  of  double-shotted  cannister  which  Pleas- 
ontitn  poured  into  them.  When  finally  the  enemy  retired,  it  was 
f)un(l  that  the  slaughter  in  their  ranks  iiad  been  fearful.  It  was  at 
about  this  time  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  killed,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  oflicers  of  General  Pleasonton's  conunand,  that  it  was  his  can- 
nonading which  killed  him.  Had  the  rebels  that  evening  gained 
the  position  held  by  Pleasonton,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would 
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have  been  at  their  mercy,  and  could  have  been  destroyed  in  detail. 
It  was  admitted  at  tlie  time  that  it  was  saved  throuj^h  the  judg- 
ment and  energy  of  Cicueral  Pleasoutun,  and  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  tlie  Conduct  of  llie  War,  afttr  iiaviiiii;  taken  testi- 
mony reUitive  to  this  campaign,  rcpoit  as  follows  regarding  General 
Pleasonton  : — 

"  'llie  gi\  iiiLC  \v;iy  of  (lie  riuht,  left  fieiicral  Sickles  in  a  very  exposed  ami  critical  con- 
dition. 'J'lie  enemy,  under .huksun,  eontiiuied  to  advance  after  the  iianie-fctrie!;en  troops 
until  checked  l>y  tieneral  Plea^<^lnton,  who  had  collected  and  hrouudit  into  position  some 
artillery  for  that  purpose.  Althout^h  a  cavalry  ollicer,  he  handled  the  artillery  with 
exceeding  great  judgment  and  elTectivcne.^s.  His  skill,  encrgv,  daring,  and  promptness, 
upon  this  occasion,  contributed  greatly  to  arrest  the  disiister  which  for  a  time  threatcLed 
the  whole  army.  His  conduct  upon  this  and  many  other  occasions  marks  him  as  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  in  our  service,  and  as  deserving  of  far  higher  consideration  than, 
for  some  cause,  he  appears  to  have  received." — Report  of  the  CommUlte  on  the  C'um/ud  o/  the 
War,  18G5,  Vol.  i.  p,  xlvi. 

Asa  reward  for  his  brilliant  services  at  Chancellorsville,  General 
Pleasonton  was  immediately  afterwards  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  cavalry  corps.  He  worked  day  and  night  to  place  it  in  the  high- 
est state  of  excellence,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  findin  <• 
himself  in  command  of  the  best  cavalry  organization  ever  known  in 
this  country. 

In  June,lS63,  it  became  evident  to  General  Hooker  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  the  enemy  contemi)lated  another  raid  into 
Pennsylvania.  General  Pleasonton  was  directed  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  He  learned  that  Lee  was  massing  his  troops  near  Culpepper, 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  rcconnoissance  in  force.  Accordinglv, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  with  his  entire 
cavalry  corps,  at  three  different  fords,  the  upper  one  being  known  as 
Beverly  Ford.  His  arrangements  were  so  quietly  made  that  his 
■whole  command  were  across  the  river  by  daylight,  and  in  the  camps 
of  the  rebel  cavalry  before  they  were  awake.  He  captured  at  the 
very  outset  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  many  d<^cumcnts  be- 
longing to  the  rebel  General  Stewart.  These  papers,  which  revealed 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  rebel  army,  were  immediately  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Hooker.  The  rebels,  after  being  so  unceremoniously  aroused 
fiom  theh  slumbers,  fell  back  about  three  miles  on  their  infantry 
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supports.  Pleasonton  followed,  aiiel  the  fiercest  cavalry  encounter 
of  the  war  occupied  almost  the  entire  day.  There  were  probably 
]  5,000  mounted  men  on  each  side,  supported  by  their  artillery,  en- 
gaged throughout  the  day,  and  the  engagement  was  one  brilliant 
cries  of  bold  and  dashing  charges,  by  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  Many  a  brave  man  went  down  that  day  in  hand  to  hand 
contests,  and  victory  seemed  ever  changing  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Finally,  Pleasonton  penetrated  their  lines  sufficiently 
to  discover  the  whole  army  massed  near  Culpepper,  and  to  learn  that 
this  horde  was  to  start  on  the  following  day  for  a  raid  into  Penn- 
sylvania. As  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  Pleasonton  withdrew  his 
troops  across  the  river.  The  next  day  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
took  up  the  line  of  march  toward  Washington,  but  the  rebel  army 
was  too  seriously  injured  by  the  fight  of  the  day  before  to  break 
camp.  General  Hooker  was  thus  given  a  start  of  two  days,  which 
resulted  in  giving  us  that  glorious  victory  at  Gettysburg. 

Following  the  Beverly  Ford  fight  came  immediately  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign,  and  for  six  weeks  the  cavalry  were  engaged  day 
and  night  in  covering  the  advance  and  protecting  the  flanks  of  our 
army.  Aldie,  Upperville,  Unionville,  Middleburg,  etc.,  again 
witnessed  sharp  encounters  between  the  cavahy  forces  of  the  two 
armies.  Our  cavalry  was  essentially  what  military  writers  say 
it  should  be,  viz.,  ''  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  army."  Every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  was  communicated  by  Pleasonton  to  Hooker, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  out-general  General  Lee,  as  he  did,  most 
effectually. 

After  Beverly  Ford  (June  22,  18G3),  General  Pleasonton  was 
commissioned  a  Major-Gcncral  of  Volunteers. 

TIk'  ImMIc  of  Gettysburg  followed,  the  cavalry  holding  positions 
on  the  flanks  of  the  army  and  being  constantly  engaged.  After 
the  battle,  the  cavalry  was  (very  tardily)  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  de- 
morali/Ad  enemy,  and  rendered  its  account  of  operations  by  turning 
in  prisoneis  by  the  thousands,  and  guns  and  munitions  of  war  of 
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immense  value.  Once  more  the  enemy  retired  to  Virj^iiiia,  followed 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  n(^\v  commanded  by  General  Meade. 
A^'ain,  mir  eavali'y  [>  lid  its  res[)ects  to  the  towns  of  Aldie,  Middle- 
bur^,  Unionville,  lT|i|ierville,  etc,  liavini,^  severe  ciiga;^em./nts  in 
the  same  old  series  of  }j;aps  in  the  mountains.  Arriving-  Itaek  near 
Culpej)per,  the  army  rested  for  several  weeks,  after  which  the  cavalry- 
won  new  laurels  by  its  brilliant  succession  of  en<j;agenients  in  the  ad- 
vance to  a  line  beyond  Ciil[)epper.  General  Pleasonton  here  received 
his  brevet  as  Colonel  in  the  regular  army  "for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  «it  the  battle  of  Getty,  bm-g."  A  retreat  of  our  army 
from  Culpepper  to  Centerville  gave  General  Pleasonton  an  opi)or- 
tunity,  while  covering  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  show  still  further 
the  fighting  ca])acity  of  his  cavalry,  a  sequence  of  engagements  oc- 
curring, commencing  at  Brandy  Station  and  continuing  in  the 
shape  of  a  running  fight  till  Centerville  was  reached. 

General  Pleason ton's  services  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  now  brought  to  a  close,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  where,  it 
was  supposed,  the  war  was  ended.  Several  months  of  idleness  fol- 
lowed, when  sudtlenly  the  rebel  General  Price  nvaded  the  State  for 
the  second  and  last  time.  General  Pleasonton  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  three  brigades  of  cavalry  with  which  to  drive  Price  from 
the  State.  He  very  soon  brought  on  an  engagement  with  the  rebel 
force,  and  soon  had  Price  retreating.  A  brilliant  series  of  engage- 
ments followed,  the  enemy  trying  to  get  away  and  Pleasonton 
striving  to  bring  on  a  general  en;  ^enient.  Finally,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  river,  the  enemy  was  brought  to  a 
stand  on  the  open  prairies.  Pleasonton  no  sooner  discovered  that 
they  wanted  fight  than  he  prepared  to  give  it  to  them.  His  com- 
mand was  speedily  formed,  and  charging  down  at  the  g<ilop  upon 
the  rebels.  It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  decide  the  matter,  for 
Pleasonton's  troopers.  West  as  at  the  East,  were  victorious.  The 
results  of  that  one  charge  were  eleven  hundred  prisoners,  including 
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Generals  Marmaduke  and  Cabell,  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
horses  and  baggage- wagons  in  unlimited  numbers.  This  ended  the 
campaign,  the  rebels  being  utterly  routed,  and  getting  out  of  the 
State  by  detachments  and  small  squads.  For  this  campaign  Gen- 
eral Pleasonton  was  brevetted  "Brigadier-General  United  States 
Army,  March  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  campaign  against  the  insurgent  forces  under  the  rebel  General 
Price,  in  Missouri." 

Subsequently,  General  Pleasonton  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  resignation  was  accepted,  January  15,  1866.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  Major-General  United  States  Army, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field  during  the 
rebellion.'" 

General  Pleasonton,  dm-ing  the  rebellion,  was,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  essentially  a  "fighting  general."  His 
voice,  both  in  the  councils  of  war  to  which  he  was  called  and  in 
private  consultation,  was  always  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  to  crush  out  rebellion.  He  believed  that  as  the  rebels 
had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  they  should  be  sub- 
dued by  the  sword.  Although  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  he  never 
entertained  those  prejudices  against  volunteers  so  common  among 
regular  oflScers.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  had  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  his  troops  to  whip  "  V.\  *  j  bucks"  (his  term 
for  rebels  in  his  front.  This  expressed  confidoncj  in  his  troops  gave 
them  confidence  in  him,  and  they  were  always  ready  and  willing  to 
go  where  he  told  them  to  go.  It  was  this  desire  to  push  matters 
at  all  times  that  caused  his  removal  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  too  old  and  too  good  a  soldier  to  criticise  the  action  of  his 
superiors  unless  couipelled  to  do  so.  But  after  General  Meade's 
lamentable  faihireat  Mine  Run,  and  liis  subsequent  shameful  retreat 
from  (Julpei)per  to  Ceuterville,  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the 

Conduct  of  the  War  saw  fit  to  institute  an  investigation  into  the 
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manner  in  which  General  Meade's  canipaii:^n  had  been  conducted. 
Among  the  witnesses  called  to  testify  regarding  the  matter  were 
Generals  Pleasonton,  Sykes,  French,  Newton  and  others.  General 
Pleasonton's  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  General  Meadi-  li:id 
shown  great  incom})etency  in  not  pursuing  Lee  after  Gettysburg  ; 
in  not  attacking  him  at  Falling  Waters,  but  allowing  him  to 
esca})e  without  even  a  skirmish  ;  in  the  lamentable  failure  at  Mine 
Kun  ;  and  in  the  shameful  retreat  from  Culpepper  to  Centerville, 
This  testimony  was  corroborated  by  Sykes,  Newton,  and  several 
others.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  immediately 
recommended  the  removal  of  Meade  and  the  appointment  of  another 
officer.  The  military  and  political  influence  of  General  Meade, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  retain  him  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
he  forthwith  had  all  the  officers  who  had  testified  against  him 
assigned  to  other  tields  of  duty.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  burying  them  effectually,  but  the  campaign  in  Missouri 
gave  Pleasonton  new  laurels,  and  Newton  won  others  in  Sherman's 
army. 

A  strong  characteristic  of  General  Pleasonton  is  his  executiv  ■, 
ability.  Whatever  he  takes  hold  of  he  endeavors  to  im[)rove.  This 
is  what  gave  him  the  best  cavalry  organization  in  the  country.  He 
did  not  believe  that  a  General's  duty  consist^id  s'm;)ly  in  fighting 
his  troops  succassfully.  On  the  contrary,  the  details  of  provisi'tning. 
mounting,  clothing,  a:id  making  his  men  comfortable  in  c  imp,  occu- 
pied his  entire  time.  He  was  careful  to  surround  himself  with  com- 
petent st;i!f  )tli  "rs,  and  hold  them  to  the  strictest  ace  )untability. 
He  could  be  severe  and  indexible  when  necessary,  and  officers  who 
negleeted  thjlr  m^n  or  animals  were  pretty  sure  to  hear  fr')m  him 
The  troops  felt  that  w'l  le  he  was  in  command,  t  leir  riirl\ts  and  their 
comfort  wouid  be  looked  after,  and  hence  they  soon  leaned  to  love 
him.     He  was  the  tSeydlitz  of  the  American  army. 

The  qu;ditics  which  made  him    successful  as  a  soldier,  rendered 
him  equally  so  in  the  civd  service  ot  the  government.     He  Wiis  ap- 
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pointed,  by  President  Grant,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Fourth  District  of  New  York,  and  so  discharged  the  dutie>  of  that 
ofiBce  as  to  mike  his  transfer  a  matter  of  rei;ret  to  the  taxpayers. 
lie  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-second  District  of  New  York,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  where  he  became  equally  popular.  His  col- 
lection of  taxes  was  made  with  promptness,  and  his  returns  to  the 
Department  were  always  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed. This  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  Department,  and  was 
placed  to  his  credit,  when  his  name  was  mentioned  for  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  His  appointment  to  the  latter  position,  re- 
cently made,  appears  to  give  universal  satisfaction 

General  Pleasonton  is  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  unmarried, 
of  slight  figure,  light  complexion,  and  light  hair.  His  large  dark 
eyes  are  his  most  striking  feature  ;  ordinarily  these  have  a  mild  and 
pleasant  look,  but  under  excitement  become  piercingly  brilliant. 
His  bearing  is  at  all  times  dignified,  while  he  is  pleasant  and  atfable 
to  all.  He  makes  warm  friends  wherever  he  goes.  His  appearance 
does  not  indicate  a  remarkable  man  by  any  means,  but  military 
critics  wh(~)  have  studied  his  career,  and  are  familiar  with  his  ideas 
on  military  subjects,  have  pronounced  him  "  a  decided  military  ge- 
nius." Tf  success  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  genius,  the  hun- 
dred and  more  successful  engagements  wliich  General  Pleasonton 
has  directed  should  certainly  stamp  him  as  such. 
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GENERAL  OLIVER  11.  PALMER 

BY  J.  ALEXANDER  PATTEN. 

y^  ,w  X  earaest  activity,  and  success  solely  through  personal 
^t7  "'>o  L'tiort.  are  the  characteristics  of  the  career  of  General 
'^^'^"-'^  Oliver  11.  Palmer,  now  treasurer  of  that  great  corporation, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  His  spheres  of  action 
have  been  widely  dilierent ;  but  in  all  of  them  he  has  shown  mental 
and  moral  capabilities  of  the  highest  order.  Self-reliant,  con- 
s(^ientious,  energetic,  and  honorable,  he  has  won  his  way  to  honors 
and  emoluments,  which  afford  the  best  evidence  of  both  his  ability 
and  character. 

He  was  born  October  5,  1814,  at  Walworth,  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  liuchester.  His 
fiither,  Xathan  Palmer,  was  a  native  of  Granville,  Washington 
County,  New  York ;  and  his  mother,  who^e  maiden  name  was 
Lamb,  was  a  native  of  Welles,  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  In 
1800  his  parents  emigrated  to  Wayne  County,  then  a  lar  western 
region,  and  a  vast  wilderness,  where  they  ever  after  resided.  The 
tract  of  land  selected  was  an  immense  forest  of  six  hundred  acres. 
All  the  personal  effects  of  the  settlers  had  to  be  transported  on 
horseback  four  miles  into  the  forest,  for  the  nearest  settlement  and 
wagon-road  was  that  distance  from  the  point  of  location. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  first  saw  the  light  in  one  of  the  primi- 
tive log-houses  of  the  times,  and  M-as  brought  up,  after  the  manner 
of  frontier  farmers'  sons,  to  the  hardest  work.  He  had  slight  com- 
mon-school advantages  until  he  ^\■a^  sixteen  years  of  age.  After 
that,  and  until  he  was  twenty-one.  he  worked  on  the  fami  during 
the  summer,  and  taught  sch<-ol  during  the  winter.  From  an  early 
age  he  evinced  a  great  desire  to  acquire  an  education,  and  at  his 
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maturity  had  fair  attainments  as  an  English  scholar.  In  the  midst 
of  this  solitude  of  nature,  and  of  the  labor  of  the  pioneer,  he  felt 
an  earnest  prompting  to  prepare  himself  for  a  wider  scope  of  efforts 
in  the  future.  In  a  statement  referring  to  these  early  days,  he 
says :  ''  After  faithfully  serving  out  my  time,  as  we  used  to  call  it 
at  home,  I  informed  my  father  that  I  had  determined  to  see  if  I 
could  not  contrive  some  way  by  which  I  could  acquire  a  better 
education — that  I  proposed  to  do  so  witliout  calling  upon  him  for 
any  aid — that  I  might  want  a  few  dollars  to  start  with,  but  I 
thought  I  should  be  able  to  work  my  way,  after  a  short  time,  and 
all  that  I  wanted  of  him  was  his  approbation." 

The  first  two  years  of  his  majority  were  passed  at  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  New  York,  where  he  soon  procured 
a  situation  as  tutor,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  his  own  way. 
IIp  fitted  himself  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  at  Union  College,  biit 
circumstances  occurred  that  made  it  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
that  he  should  remain,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the  farm.  In  January, 
1839,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Theron  R.  Strong,  of 
Palmyra.  This  gentleman's  attention  had  been  especially  attracted 
to  young  Palmer  by  his  power  exhibited  in  a  debate  on  the  slavery 
question,  in  the  village  meeting-house,  ^e  commenced  study  with 
liis  usual  resolution  in  such  matters.  Plis  plan  was  to  read  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  nine  a.  m..  attend  to  his  business  duties 
of  the  office  until  eight  p.  m.,  and  then  resume  reading  until  eleven 
at  night.  This  programme  was  faithfully  carried  out  for  two 
years.  In  July,  1842,  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an 
attorney  and  coimselor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  a  solicitor 
and  counselor  in  Chancery.  Judge  Strong  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  1831),  and  much  of  the  responsibility  of  his  extensive 
practice  devolved  upon  Mr.  Palmer,  and  in  June,  1844,  he  became 
an  equal  partner  in  the  business.  He  thus  remained  until  October, 
1851.  when  he  removed  to  Rochester,  and  entered  into  i)artnership 
with  his  brother-in-law.  George  II.  Mumford,  Esq. 

During  1840  and    Ih41,  in   addition  to  the  duties  of  professional 
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life,  he  was  editor  of  tlie  leading  Democratic  pajier  of  the  county, 
a  weekly  journal.  Tii  1842  he  was  appointed  First  Judge  of  the 
Courts  of  Wayne  County,  whicli  olKce  he  hehl  for  (jvcr  two  years, 
and  thiMi  resigned,  lie  linally  I'otired  from  practice  in  Aj)ril,  1803, 
in  take  tiie  Held  as  a  colonel  of  volunteer  troops.  He  enjoyed  a 
constantly  increasing  practice  while  at  the  bar,  and  left  it  with  the 
universal  respect  of  his  legal  brethren. 

In  Xovember,  1843,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Susan 
Augusta  Hart,  daughter  of  the  late  Truman  Hart,  then  of  the  inter- 
esting age  of  nineteen  years,  and  a  person  of  rare  l^eauty  and 
accomplishments. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1848  his  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
had  undergone  considerable  modification  from  those  held  hv  tlie 
masses  of  the  Democratic  party.  Consequently,  in  that  year  he 
became  active  as  a  supporter  of  the  Free-Soil  Yan  Buren 
platform,  as  adopted  at  Butfalo.  He  subsequently  became  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  i)arty,  and  worked  earnestly  for  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he  immediatelv  took 
an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  government.  In  July  18ti2,  he 
became  a  member  of  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  raising  of 
troops  in  Monroe  County.  The  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Reiri- 
nient  was  duly  raised  and  equipped,  but  it  was  found  difiicult  to 
obtain  a  person  to  take  command  of  it.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of 
desperation  at  this  condition  of  matters,  he  decided  that,  if  no 
one  else  could  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  responsi])iHty,  un- 
fitted as  he  regarded  himself  for  such  a  position,  he  would  take 
it.  To  his  astonishment,  the  committee  at  once  recommended 
him  to  Governor  Morgan  for  the  colonelcy,  and  on  the  28th  July 
he  received  notice  of  his  appointment. 

It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  this  \vas  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  war,  and  General  Palmer,  who  had  studied  closely 
the  varying  aspects  of  the  contest,  saw  at  a  glance  the  great  peril 
of  the  country  and  the  urgent  necessitv  of  decided,  vigorous,  and 
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prompt  action  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  of  July  1st 
for  placing  more  troops  immediately  in  the  field. 

McClellan's  fine  army  bad  been  demoralized — Ricbmond,  wbicb 
was  in  its  grasp,  and  Lee's  army  at  its  mercy,  through  cowardice  or 
incompetency  of  the  commanding  general,  bad  been  left  unmo- 
lested, and  the  way  to  our  national  capital  opened  to  the  Confed- 
erate forces.  It  was  at  this  juncture  and  in  this  exigency  that  men 
of  the  quick  perception,  decided  action,  and  patriotic  impulses  of 
General  Palmer,  sprang  to  the  breach  and,  under  God,  saved  the 
nation. 

The  measure  of  this  man's  patriotism  was  great  indeed.  The 
echoes  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  had  scarcely  been  heard  when 
he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  the  contest.  And  now, 
though  his  age,  and  the  situation  of  his  family  and  business,  ofiered 
the  greatest  discouragement  to  such  an  undertaking,  he  determined 
to  accept  the  appointment  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
accept  or  go  to  Canada,  or  some  other  seclusion  ;  that  he  could 
not,  in  such  an  emergency,  walk  the  streets  of  Rochester,  or  repose, 
with  any  degree  of  quiet  conscience,  under  the  flag  of  his  country, 
declining  to  stand  by  it  or  go  to  its  rescue,  and  to  death,  if  need  be, 
when  so  called  upon. 

His  patriotic  action  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  his  fellow-citizens 
of  Rochester.  A  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  Rochester,  August 
14,  1862,  and  now  before  us,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Neighbor  and  estekmed  Friend  : — 

"  I  desire  to  contribute  something  toward  your  outfit  for  the  public  service.  Allow 
me  to  defray  the  expense  of  your  sword,  pistols,  saddle,  and  bridle.  Please  draw  on 
me  for  the  cost  of  these  articles  at  your  convenience. 

"None  but  your  intimate  friends  can  fully  appreciate  the  exalted  motives  that  prompt 
you  to  exchange  the  quiet  comforts  of  home  and  family  for  the  privations  and  turmoils 
and  dangers  of  war.  The  anarchy  and  ruin  which  threaten  our  country  wiU  be  averted, 
if  self-sacrificing  patriotism  like  yours  pervades  the  people.  If  it  does  not,  we  are  un- 
wortliy  to  enjoy  the  miJd  and  beneficent  government  under  which  we  have  lived  in 
eecurity  and  peace." 

Colonel  Palmer  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
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and  Eiglith  Eegiment,  wliicli  was  the  second  regimental  organiza- 
tion in  the  State  under  the  call  of  July  3,  1862.  On  the  19th  of 
August,,  the  regiment  took  its  departure,  under  orders  for  the  seat  of 
war,  by  way  of  New  York,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  strong,  officers 
and  men.  Eeaching  Washington  on  the  23d,  it  was  ordered  into 
camp  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  Potomac.  Space  will  not 
allow  us  to  trace  all  the  numerous  movements  of  this  resriment  in 
the  active  campaign  upon  which  it  immediately  entered.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  took  a  memorable  part  in  General  McClellan's  cam- 
paign in  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  including  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  and  in  General  Burnside'a  movement 
upon  Fredericksburg.  Colonel  Palmer  exhibited  not  only  remark- 
able efficiency  in  maintaining  the  drill  of  the  regiment,  but  great 
heroism  in  the  field.  At  Fredericksburg  he  commanded  a  brigade, 
which  was  in  the  advance  division.  On  the  date  of  receivino:  his 
first  order  to  leave  camp,  to  take  part  in  a  movement  against 
the  enemy,  he  wrote  the  following  noble  words :  "  I  feel  that 
I  am  strictly  in  the  line  of  a  sacred  duty.  Nothing  but  a  stern 
sense  of  duty  would  ever  have  induced  me  to  leave  the  quiet 
and  comforts  of  home,  wife,  and  children,  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  camp  life,  and  the  hazards  and  turmoil  of  war  ;  and  it  is 
better  for  my  children,  and  those  that  may  come  after  them,  that 
the  country  should  be  saved,  and  our  free  institutions  preserved 
and  handed  down  to  posterity,  than  that  my  life  should  be  spared. 
What  are  a  few  years  of  man's  life  compared  with  the  untold  bless- 
ings that  will  follow  generations  to  come,  if,  by  the  sacrifice,  our 
beneficent  government  can  be  maintained  ?  "  Later  he  writes  :  ''  We 
are  now  constantly  under  arms.  The  universe  is  my  bedchamber. 
I  retire  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  seldom  condescend  to  take  off 
boots  or  spurs  ;  generally  breakfast  and  dine  in  my  saddle,  of 
course,  on  hard  cracker,  or  nothing."  Again  :  "  I  feel  heartily  sorry 
for  the  poor  men.  In  our  marches  many  of  them  fall  out,  as  we 
call  it,  but  really  fall  down  by  the  way-side  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  die,  poor  fellows,  as  brutes  die.  My  heart  bleeds  for  them,  but 
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I  am  as  powerless  as  an  infant  to  aid  them.  I  am  but  a  cog  in  tlie 
great  wheel  of  the  army,  and  have  to  turn  when  the  power  is  ap- 
plied," From  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  September  18,  1862,  he 
writes :  "  The  balls  and  shells  flew  like  hailstones  all  over,  under, 
and  around  me.  I  thank  God  on  account  of  my  dear  wife,  and  on  ac- 
count of  my  darling  but  helpless  children,  as  I  never  thanked  Him 
before,  that  I  am  to-day  alive  and  sound,  and  I  pray  that  His  pro- 
tection may  continue  to  shield  me.  My  trust  is  in  Him,  and  I  feel 
resigned  to  whatever  fate  is  in  the  future."  On  the  19th  he  writes  : 
"We  lay  upon  the  field  until  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  with- 
out food,  blankets,  or  shelter.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  horrors  of  war 
till  I  find  myself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  I  am  ready  and 
willing,  horrid  as  it  is,  if  I  can  aid  in  any  degree  to  end  this  ac- 
cursed rebellion,  to  take  my  chances,  leaving  results  in  the  hands 
of  an  overruling  Providence."  Of  the  attack  on  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg,  he  writes :  "  It  was  an  advance  to  disaster  and 
death.  We  had  to  cross  the  plain  about  eighty  rods  in  the  face  of 
a  destructive,  accurate,  and  deadly  fire,  and  then  we  were  brought 
up  against  a  high  stone  wall,  protected  in  front  by  an  impassable 
canal,  and  against  sand-banks  protected  by  insurmountable  abatis 
that  no  infantry  in  the  world  could  overcome,  while  from  this  wall 
and  from  these  sand-banks  were  poured  down  upon  us  torrents  of 
grape  and  canister,  and  lead  from  the  unerring  rifles  of  the  sharp- 
shooters, and  we  could  fire  only  by  guess.  It  was  too  hot.  One- 
third  of  my  brigade  was  disabled  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  fall  back.  .  .  .  The  scene  was  frigiitful,  but  in- 
tensely exciting.  New  brigades  of  fresh  troops  were  forming  in 
line  and  advancing,  hoping  to  be  more  successful,  but  I  knew  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment  and  death.  Broken  and  shattered 
companies,  regiments,  and  brigades  were  falling  back.  Dead  and 
wounded  oflficers  and  men  were  beins:  borne  to  the  rear.  Some  in 
blankets,  more  on  the  shoulders  of  comrades.  You  would  see  one 
here  with  one  arm,  another  there  with  one  leg,  trying  to  get  back; 
some  moaning,  some  swearing.     Occasionally  a  poor  fellow,  trying 
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to  save  the  half  not  shot  awaj^,  would  disappear  in  fragments  by  a 
solid  sliot,  or  amidst  the  smoke  of  an  exploded  shell." 

Ill  health  at  length  obliged  Colonel  Palmer  to  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  his  command.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1SG3,  he  took  leave  of 
his  regiment,  near  Falmouth,  in  a  j^atriotic  and  touching  address. 
Its  closing  words  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Soldiers,  I  shall  watch  you  witli  intense  interest.  I  shall  feel  your  sufferings  and 
your  hardships.  I  shall  rcjoico  in  your  fame  and  success.  Your  glory  will  cheer  me 
wliercver  I  am ;  but  your  shame  would  crush  my  lieart.  Remember  that  I  own  an 
interest  in  those  onco  bright  and  beautiful,  now  scarred  and  tattered,  but  still  more 
beautiful,  banners,  which  I  value  above  all  price.  They  bear  record  of  your  valor. 
The  threescore  and  ten  stars  made  in  them  by  rebel  bullets  at  the  battle  of  Antietam 
form  a  constellation  wortliy  almost  of  adoration.  Stand  by  them.  And  when  you 
return  again  to  your  peaceful  home,  bring  them  with  you  that  I  may  again  see  them, 
and  unite  witli  you  in  the  appropriate  action  for  their  lasting  preservation. 

"  Soldiers,  may  God's  blessings  and  favor  follow  you.     Farewell." 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1S66,  he  was  commissioned  as  Brigadier- 
General  by  brevet,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  recovered  his  health. 

After  his  return  to  Rochester,  he  was  invited  to  contribute  his 
talents  and  energies  to  the  management  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  in  the  important  office  of  treasurer.  He 
accepted  the  position,  and  has  since  been  identified  with  the 
company.  When  the  offices  were  removed  to  New  York,  he 
also  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  has  become  a  permanent 
resident.  The  responsibility  and  duties  of  this  office  are  very 
onerous,  and  during  the  summer  of  1870  he  sought  relaxation 
in  Europe.  He  enjoys  and  deserves  a  handsome  salary.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Xew  York. 

Although  thoroughly  acquainted  with  political  affairs  and 
familiar  with  the  current  history  of  parties,  he  has  persistently  de- 
clined to  make  politics  a  profession,  or  allow  the  baubles  of  public 
office  to  interfere  with  or  tempt  him  from  the  legitimate  pursuit  of 
his  business.  In  fact  while  he  appreciates  true  statesmanship 
which  tends  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
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and  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country,  he  has  a 
just  contempt  for  mere  partisan  management. 

General  Pahner  is  above  the  avdUge  height,  erect  and  graceful. 
His  head  is  large,  being  more  long  than  round,  with  a  prominent 
and  handsome  brow.  All  the  features  are  regular,  and  the  expres- 
sion is  cheerful  and  amiable.  His  eyes  have  a  keen  glance,  while 
they  are  never  anything  but  kindly.  His  manners  are  polished  and 
genial,  and  there  are  few  men  who  possess  more  captivating  quali- 
ties in  social  intercourse.  In  his  na,ture  and  actions  he  is  frank 
and  exact  to  truth  and  justice  in  every  particular.  He  has  a  heart 
in  which  consideration  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men  have  no 
small  share.  Unswerving  in  his  integrity,  public-spirited,  and 
zealous  in  every  business  interest,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  men  of  the  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  thought  that  the  positions  of  influence  and  tiust 
to  which  General  Palmer  has  attained  have  been  reached  from  that 
humble  log-house  in  the  wilderness  as  a  starting  point.  First,  <ie 
sought  knowledge,  and  he  gained  much  even  while  he  labored  at 
the  severe  toil  of  the  newly  cleared  farm.  Then,  filled  with  amoi- 
tion  that  made  light  of  personal  privations  and  defied  all  obstacle, 
he  began  his  battle  of  life,  which  he  has  continued  to  its  preaeut 
etage  of  unqualified  success  and  honor. 
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lEMpnERE  are  very  few  prominent  men  of  the  Northwest 
^:,^^  whose  versatile  experiences  represent  more  interestingly 
^  ^  the  sharp  angles  of  our  civilization  than  the  present  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Wisconsin.  Now  one  of  the  most  noted 
lumbermen  in  the  West,  eminent  in  the  politics  of  his  State,  quite 
notably  distinguished  among  the  public  men  of  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  he  has  acquired  all  he  has,  and  become 
what  he  is,  notwithstanding  early  poverty  and  subsequent  dilli- 
cultifs  which  would  have  been  insurmountable  except  by  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  pluck. 

Governor  Pound  was  born  in  the  tov/n  of  Elk — popularly 
known  as  "Quakers'  Ilill" — in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  6th,  1832,  so  that  he  is  now  forty  years  of  age. 
His  father  and  mother  were  Quakers,  who  had  removed  fi'om 
Rochester,  New  York.  They  were  poor ;  and  the  small  log-house, 
with  an  immense  back-log;  the  buckwheat  cakes  on  the  huge 
griddle,  suspended  from  a  crane,  aud  eaten  with  maple  syrup ;  the 
inevitable  school-mistress'  "  boarding  'round,"  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  of  log-cabin  life,  which  now  seem  to  pertain  to 
an  ancient  age,  was  their  lot  Ilis  mother  dying,  Thaddeus  went 
to  live  with  his  grandfather  for  four  years,  and  afterwards  worked 
in  a  woolen  factory  at  Rochester — his  wages  being  one  shilling  a 
day. 

The  hard  times  coming  on  in  1846,  his  father  concluded  to 
come  West  with  his  family,  and  in  May  of  that  year  they  took 
passage  on  a  steamer  from  Rochester,  and  landed  in  Milwaukee, 
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from  wliicli  place  they  proceeded  to  Rock  county,  where  a  farm 
was  rented  on  ^'hat  was  then  known  as  "  Catfish  Prairie,"  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Janesville. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  Governor 
Pound — the  turning-point,  we  may  say,  of  his  history.  He  had 
not  received,  it  may  well  be  supposed  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  special  advantages  of  education.  He  had  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  quite  regularly  during  the  winter  seasons,  and  in  the 
studies  there  pursued  he  was  diligent  and  proficient.  He  had 
also  read  such  books  as  he  could  borrow,  and  had  become  a  youth 
of  more  than  usual  intelligerice.  In  the  winter  of  1847,  the  young 
man,  then  attending  district  school  near  the  farm,  found  himself 
one  day  promoted  to  the  rank  of  teacher.  The  trustees  had  for 
some  cause  dismissed  the  teacher  who  had  been  employed,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  pupils,  had  selected  young  Pound 
to  take  the  position.  That  he  filled  it  with  success,  though  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  a  remarkable  fact  (unique,  so  far  as  we 
recollect,  except  in  the  case  of  George  D.  Prentice),  and  greatly  to 
his  credit  This  event  added  zest  to  his  educational  ambition, 
and  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  pursuing  his  studies  at  Milton 
Academy.  lie  had  but  little  ease,  however,  for  he  paid  for  his 
tuition,  boarding,  and  clothing,  with  funds  gained  by  teaching 
public  school  during  the  winter,  and  by  working  in  the  harvest 
fields  during  summer  vacations.  An  episode  of  his  educational 
life  occurred  in  185G,  when  he  and  his  elder  brother,  Albert  K, 
made  a  lecturing  tour,  in  which  they  performed  many  interesting 
experiments  in  what  was  then  called  Animal  Magnetism,  as  well 
as  exposed  many  of  the  humbugging  tricks  which  about  this  time 
deluded  many  people  who  pinned  their  faith  to  this  "science." 
After  this  the  brothers  returned  to  New  York  State,  with  the 
object  of  further  pursuing  their  studies.  This  they  did  at  Push- 
ford  Academy,  alternately  studying  there  and  teaching  district 
school   and   writing-school,  until    the   month   of  October,   1855. 
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During  the  following  winter,  he  tiuigh-t  school  at  Caledonia,  and 
in  the  spring  removed  to  Ciiipi)cwa  Falls,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  his  father  and  l)rotiier. 

Since  the  time  when  Mr.  Pound  went  to  Chippewa  Falls  to 
live,  his  life  has  been  a  steady  career  of  success,  whether  as 
respects  his  private  business  adairs  or  his  connection  with  politics. 
He  began  there  as  an  accounting  clerk.  In  1850 -"(50  he  was 
chosen  Enrolling  Clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly.  He  is  now 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  ex-qfflcio  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  president  and  chief  business  manager  of  the  Union 
Lumbering  Company,  whose  business,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars  annually,  is  conducted  over  a  vast  expanse  of  terri- 
tory, and  embraces  the  lumber  trade  in  all  its  branches — from 
getting  the  raw  material  from  the  forest,  to  landing  it,  in  boards, 
shingles,  and  laths,  on  the  wharves  of  the  Mississippi  lliver  cities; 
merchandising  in  about  all  of  its  branches;  agriculture  in  all  its 
forms.  The  Company,  owning  valuable  water  power  and  mills, 
and  carrying  on  an  immense  business,  is  the  successor  of  the 
house  of  Pound,  Ilalbert  &  Co,  lumber  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, long  generally  noted  in  both  those  lines  of  business.  Of 
this  firm,  Mr.  Pound  was  the  senior  partner  and  manager.  The 
firm  was  in  existence,  before  its  business  was  transferred  to  the 
joint  stock  Company,  from  1862  to  1869.  That  Mr.  Pound  has 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  this  business  among  those 
engaged  in  it  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  is  universally  agreed 
by  all  acquainted  with  him. 

While  ^U:  Pound  was  thus  passing  up,  by  reason  of  remarka- 
ble business  capacity,  integrity,  and  energy,  from  the  position  of 
an  accountant  to  that  of  president  of  a  Company  of  great  and 
varied  trade — from  the  grade  of  simple  livelihood  to  that  of  afllu- 
ence — he  was  also  constantly  extending  his  reputation  and  his 
influence  in  the  public  alYairs  of  the  great  State  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen.     lie  was  a  member  of  the  As.scmbly,  the  popular  branch 
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of  the  Legislature,  in  ISBi;  and  was  successively  re-elected  to  the 
Assemblies  of  1865,  1867,  and  1869, — at  the  latter  session  being 
chosen  Speaker  pro  tempore.  He  has  also  been  quite  generally 
spoken  of,  meantime,  for  more  prominent,  if  not  more  important, 
oflicial  station.  At  the  Republican  Convention  of  1869  he  was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  elected  in  November 
by  a  majority  of  about  ten  thousand  votes,  over  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Democratic  party. 

To  preside  over  the  Senate  with  due  dignity  requires  ability, 
tact,  and  forbearance,  where  its  members  are  men,  many  of  whom 
have  been  in  the  chamber  during  intervals  of  twenty  3'ears.  .To 
them  parliamentary  laws  are  like  the  alphabet,  and  with  the 
keenest  discernment  they  catch  at  any  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  By  a  strict  conformity  to  the  rules,  and 
freedom  from  partisan  influence  while  in  the  chair,  Governor 
Pound  made  himself  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  that  ever 
presided  over  the  Senate.  Only  upon  two  occasions  have  his 
decisions  been  appealed  from,  and  then  they  were  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  7.  The  ordeal  he  had  to  go  through  on  one  impor- 
tant local  measure,  is  thus  described  by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
of  April,  1871: 

"  Lieutenant  Governor  Pound,  of  Wisconsin,  must  have  occu- 
"pied  an  uncomfortable  seat  during  the  recent  session  and 
"legislative  action  on  the  Chippewa  Dells  bill.  He  is  largely 
"engaged  in  lumbering,  and  all  his  property  is  invested  in  mills 
"above  the  village  of  Eau  Claire,  whose  proposed  w^ater  power 
"would  in  his  oj)iiiion  destroy  its  entire  value.  As  President  of 
"the  State  Senate,  all  motions,  references  to  committees,  and 
"amendments  of  all  kinds  made  while  the  measure  was  there 
"  ])ending,  had  to  be  put  and  the  committees  be  selected  by  him- 
"self,  without  the  right  to  speak  or  have  any  voice  in  the  matter; 
"and  we  take  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact,  that  so  justly  and 
"fairly  was  everything  done,  that   not  only  was   there   no  com- 
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"])l:iint  from  any  friend  of  tlic  nicasarc,  V)nt  at  the  close  of  the 
"session  ho  was  coinplimcnttMl  \>y  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Ixxlj 
"for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  ahst)lute  impartiality  as  presiding 
"oflicer.  The  ofTieials  are  few  indeed  who,  in  such  a  position, 
"and  with  such  a  temptation,  would  have  disci  a^'^ed  the  duties  of 
"so  important  a  position  in  such  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  abso- 
"lute  freedom  from  bias.  The  eoinplimL-nt  to  his  integrity  is  all 
"the  more  honorable  and  generous,  coming  from  his  political 
"opponents,  and  acquiesced  in  so  cordially  by  all  those  so  lately 
"arrayed  against  him  on  a  measure  he  deemed  ruinous  to 
"his  private  interests.  Few  men  could  have  done  this,  but 
"TuAD.  Pound  proved  fully  equal  to  the  occasion." 

As  a  debater,  he  is  easy,  firm,  and  determined,  ever  ready,  and 
quick-measuring  with  his  keen,  clear  eye  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  opponent's  argument  Ilis  voice  is  mild  and  pleasing,  with- 
out being  soft  or  effeminate.  He  is  a  pleasant  speaker,  and  as  a 
conversationalist,  has  a  sort  of  magnetic  power  little  less  than 
fascinating.  All  who  come  in  contact  wMth  him.  whether  in  Imsi- 
ness,  the  social  circle,  or  in  politics,  acknowledge  his  kindly  and 
genial  nature. 

In  politics.  Governor  Pound  is  a  Republican  of  the  most  radi- 
cal type.  He  believes  in  the  political  equality  of  all  men  and 
women.  But  amongst  his  opponents,  he  is  universally  respected 
for  his  courtesy  towards  those  who  differ  from  him.  And  the 
following,  from  one  of  the  leading  Democratic  journals  of  Wis- 
consin, edited  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Pease,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Legislature  for  years,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  respect  felt  towards 
him  by  political  opponents : 

"As  a  general  rule,  we  are  not  addicted  to  the  habit  of  praising 
"Republicans,  but  we  cannot  help  saying  a  good  word  for  one  of 
"the  ablest,  most  upright  radicals  in  Wisconsin,  Thad.  Pound. 
"What  in  the  world  a  man  of  his  talents  and  genial  disjiosition  is 
"doing  in  the  Rc}niblican  party,  is  more  than  we  can  tell ;  and  we 
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*'  can  only  mourn  the  fact  that  he  is  so  out  of  his  natural  element 
"  there. 

"  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin  will 
"  have  so  fair  and  impartial  a  presiding  officer.  Few  men,  indeed, 
"could  have  gone  through  the  trying  ordeal  which  he  has,  for  the 
"last  two  winters,  on  the  Dells  bill,  and  come  out  so  free  from 
"  partisanship.  Thousands  of  people  in  the  State  will  watch  his 
"  future  with  interest  (Democrats  as  well  as  Eepublicans,  for  they 
"all  like  him),  and  if  the  Eepublican  party  are  to  be  kept  in 
"power,  there  is  no  one  who  would  swing  the  sceptre  of  authority 
"with  more  honesty  of  purpose,  general  fairness  and  more  satis- 
"  faction  to  the  people,  than  Thad.  C.  Pound." 

Few  men  in  his  State,  or  even  the  West,  to  whom  the  political 
and  business  horizon  gives  such  token  of  promise  than  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch — in  every  sense  of  the  word,  one  of  the  ^elf- 
made  men  oi  the  country. 


MICHAEL  PHELAJSr. 


lK/£i:.  PHELAN,  of  the  late  firm  of  Plielaii  &  CoUcnder,  came 
/p^'f     to  New  York  City,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  in  1823.    Ho 

^^^  was  born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  1816.  At  one  time  the 
father  of  onr  subject  was  proprietor  of  several  bilhard  rooms  in  the 
city,  yet  he  chose  for  his  son  the  trade  of  a  jeweler.  At  this  busi- 
ness young  Phelan  served  his  full  time,  made  much  proficiency, 
and  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  that  subsequently  was  of  much 
service  to  him  in  the  billiard  business. 

Nearly  all  the  emblematic  billiard  tables  that  we  now  see  in  the 
possession  of  the  most  successfid  players,  are  of  his  designing,  one 
or  two  are  executed  by  liis  own  hands.  The  occasional  practice  of 
billiards  which  he  made  on  his  father's  tables  when  a  lad,  had  fascina- 
ted him  with  the  game,  and  when  attaining  his  majority  (his  father 
having  died)  he  engaged  his  services  in  a  billiard  room. 

Not  lone  afterwards,  he  established  himself  in  the  business. 
Regarding  biUiards  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  a  harmless  amuse- 
ment, worthy  the  patronage  of  well  bred  gentlemen,  he  excluded 
from  his  rooms  gamblers  and  sharpers,  subsequently  he  established 
many  rooms  at  the  East  and  West,  and  in  all  of  them  the  doors 
have  been  closed  against  the  blackleg. 

The  "  bilhard  roouis  "  on  Broadway  whilst  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Phelan,  were  opened  and  conducted  on  temperance  princi- 
ples, and  were  visited  by  the  best  society  of  the  metropohs. 
Fathers  attended  with  their  sons,  and  here  ladies  entered  for  the 
first  time,  the  hithtrtu  lurbidden  precincts  of  the  liQhard  room.    This 
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cstahli^hnicnt,  perhaps  the  lari!;e5t  in  tlic  world  of  the  kind,  was 
conducted  hj  Mr.  Phelan  u  year  or  two. 

In  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Phelan  had  attained  a  liigh  rank  in  his 
profession  as  a  l)illiard  phiyer.  He  wrote  the  treatise,  "  Game  of 
Billiards  without  a  Master,"  and  this  work  was  shortly  followed  by 
another  more  comprehensive  "  Game  of  Billiards."  So  popular  has 
the  work  become,  that  it  is  now  in  its  twelfth  thousand,  and  is  still 
a  valual)le  property. 

In  1854,  while  proprietor  of  the  most  popular  billiard  rooms  in 
San  Francisco,  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  billiard 
tables.  Tliis  did  not  add  to  his  fame  in  l)illiard  circles,  but  placed 
him  on  an  equality  with  intelligent  players.  The  defects  in  bil- 
liard tables  he  sought  to  remedy.  The  plans  lie  matured  in  Califor- 
nia had  been  practised  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  he  now  vainly 
sought  the  manufactm-ers  to  adopt  them.  They  plainly  informed 
liini  that,  "though  he  was  a  good  billiard  player,  they  were  good, 
practical  biUiard  table  manufacturers."  At  last  he  resolved  to  man- 
ufacture for  himself,  and  practically  embody  liis  own  ideas  of  tables. 

For  two  years  he  associated  ^vitll  him  C.  O'Conner,  also  Hugh 
Collender,  who  was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  and  a  skilled  mechanic. 
In  1855,  Mr.  Phelan  invested  liis  capital  in  the  business,  and  the 
firm  manufactured  what  is  known  as  "  Plielan's  Model  Billiard 
Tables,"  but  now  known  as  the  "  Standard  American  Tables." 

Professional  players  opposed  the  "  Model  "  tables  at  first,  but 
their  superiority  was  so  manifest,  that  in  a  short  time  amateurs  gen- 
erally approved  of  them,  and  in  a  few  years  the  "  Phelan  Tables  " 
were  generally  adopted  and  recommended  for  all  important  match 
o-ames.  Since  then  they  have  been  used  in  every  public  contest  of 
note,  with  two  exceptions.  Until  the  year  1855,  not  one  manufac- 
turer was  willing  to  give  the  tables  a  trial ;  but  since,  all  have 
atl(>]itt'(l  them,  or  imitated  so  closely  as  to  infringe  on  tlie  law  of 
patents.  There  are  now  eight  or  nine  manufacturing  firms  who  use 
Afi-.  PhtlaiiV  invention.     China  and  Japan  have  been  suj)j)lied  with 
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the  "Standard  Aiiicricaii  Tables"  exclusively,  and  they  arc  the  only 
ones  to  be  iouiid  in  Paris.  Tlicy  are  met  with  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
elsewhei-e. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  there  are  35,000  tables  in  the  United  States, 
and  two  million  players.  This  number  includes  re^j^ular  and  o<-ca- 
sional  jduyers. 

INIany  public  rooms  have  upwards  of  twenty  tables.  lu  one  es- 
tablishment in  Brooklyn  there  are  tliirty-four.  The  greatest  nmn- 
m  Paris  is  twenty,  in  London  thirty. 

In  this  country  the  manufacture  of  billiards  is  a  s})ecial  trade. 
The  handsomest  designs  and  patterns  are  to  be  met  with  at  the 
warerooms  of  Plielan  &  Collender,  738  Broadway.  Their  man- 
ufactory is  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  three  times  the  capacity 
of  any  other  estabhshment  of  the  Idnd  in  this  country  or  Em-ope. 

As  a  billiard  player,  ]\Iichael  Phelan  was  at  one  time  the  wonder 
of  the  world  ;  but  as  the  game  progressed  and  became  popiilai-,  a 
hundred  younger  players  took  the  field,  and  for  twelve  years  the 
"  King  of  Billiards"  has  had  only  a  second-rate  position  among  the 
experts. 

Ilis  first  great  match  was  with  Damon,  the  first  French  profes- 
sional who  visited  the  United  States.  Phelan  met  and  conquered 
him  in  San  Francisco  in  1853.  Afterward  he  beat  Ralph  Benjamin 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1859  he  played  with  Seereiter,  in  Detroit,  for 
a  purse  of  $10,000,  and  won  by  96  points  in  2,000.  This  match 
was  the  most  exciting  affair  of  the  kind  ever  played.  More  than  a 
million  dollars  changed  hands  on  the  result ;  and  the  victory  placed 
Michael  Phelan  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  professional  players,  and 
gave  him  and  his  tables  a  valuable  prestige. 

Phelan's  book  on  billiards,  published  some  years  ago,  ranks  ^vith 
Kavanagh's,  these  two  being  the  only  works  on  the  subject  consult- 
ed by  players  all  over  the  world. 
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/Y»^-^CII  individual  life  has  a  history  of  its  own.  For  al- 
^^  ,^  though  there  may  be  points  of  strong  general  or  particular 
*  ^  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  different  men  and 
the  incidents  of  different  lives,  resulting  in  a  degree  of  sameness 
wliich  is  far  from  engaging,  still  the  points  of  dissimilarity  are  far 
more  numerous  than  those  of  likeness  ;  and  individuality  in  tliis 
respect  is  as  clearly  defined  as  it  is  in  faces.  But  in  the  biograi>hy 
of  an  individual,  as  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  there  is  little  which 
is  attractive  to  the  mass,  unless  it  abounds  in  sensational  events — 
nnless  strong  passions  are  displayed,  great  crimes  portrayed,  stirring 
deeds  recited,  violent  alternations  of  fortune  chronicled,  or  the 
Btory  told  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles  surmounted  by  guile  or 
force.     Virtue  is  not  dramatic,  while  vice  is  ever  intensely  so. 

Such  reflections  come  naturally  to  one  who  undertakes  to  prepare 
the  biography  of  another  whose  life  has  been  disturbed  by  no 
violent  fluctuations  either  of  passion  or  fortune,  who  has  made  no 
flagrant  deviations  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  who  has  found 
his  supremest  happiness  in  honorably  performing  his  duties  as  a 
citizen,  and  in  steadily  adhering  to  the  practice  of  religion  and 
virtue.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  the  record  of  a  life  thus 
spent,  though  it  may  not  minister  to  excitement,  may  yet  exert  a 
quiet  but  wholesome  influence  u}>on  others  :  inspiring  them  by  its 
example  and  reassuring  them  by  its  success. 

Nehemiah  Perry  was  born  at  Ridgefield,  Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  30th  of  March,  1816.  He  is  of  Welsh  descent,  his 
ancestors  having  migrated  from  the  old  town  of  Chester,  in  Wales, 

to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,   some  time  prior  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
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pendence.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  David  Perry,  was  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  many  excellencies  of  character ;  and  it  is  gratefully 
remembered  of  him  by  the  more  aged  people  of  Kidgefield,  that 
when  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  in  its  infancy  in  New 
England,  and  the  parish  in  that  town  was  without  a  pastor,  Dr. 
Perry  qualilied  himself  and  was  ordained  a  minister,  officiating 
as  rector  for  several  years,  at  the  same  time  continuing  the  practice 
of  his  original  profession  of  medicine.  During  this  time  he  was 
actively  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
at  that  place.  David  Perry,  the  eldest  son  of  this  good  and  able 
man,  partook  of  many  of  his  father's  fine  traits  of  character  and 
mind,  and  settled  in  Kidgefield  about  1780,  where  his  memory  is 
still  cherished  by  all  who  are  admirers  of  rectitude  in  the  citizen 
and  consistency  in  the  Christian.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  his  son 
Xehemiah  was  born,  and  here  the  lad  received  a  good  English 
education  at  the  excellent  West  Lane  Seminary,  the  same  school 
at  which  the  well-known  "  Peter  Parley"  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  David  Perry  that  Nehemiah  should 
study  mjedicine,  the  profession  in  which  his  grandfather  and  two 
of  his  uncles  had  attained  eminence ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
liad  began  the  preparatory  course  for  it,  when  apprehensions  for  his 
health  led  his  father  to  take  him  away  from  studies,  perhaps  too 
earnestly  prosecuted.  The  life  of  a  farmer  was  thought  to  be 
more  favorable  to  his  constitution,  and  to  that  the  solicitude  of  his 
parents  consigned  liim.  But  this  occupation  was  as  little  con- 
sonant with  the  tastes  of  Nehemiah,  as  the  study  of  medicine  had 
been  favorable  to  his  health.  After  a  year  of  restlessness  and 
aspiration,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  embarked  on  the  voyage  of 
life  for  himself  by  engaging  as  a  clerk  in  the  dry -goods  store  oi 
George  St.  John,  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  at  which  place  he  gainea 
his  first  knowledge  of  those  mercantile  pursuits  that  later  in  life 
he  was  to  prosecute  so  successfully.  And  here,  let  it  be  stated  for 
the  encouragement  of  other  youths  who  are  just  entering  upon  life, 
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and  who  arc  too  apt  to  despise  "  small'  beginnings,"  that  during 
this  his  first  clerksliip,  young  Perry  received  the  meager  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year  and  his  board. 

Constantly  impelled  by  honorable  aspirations,  Nehemiah  did  not 
remain  a  great  while  in  tliis  lowly  position  in  a  country  village  ; 
but  a  year  afterward,  in  1834,  pushed  out  still  farther  from  home, 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  speedily  found  employment  as 
a  salesman  in  the  clothing  store  of  Charles  Hall,  at  80  Yesey  Street. 
Here  he  remained,  at  a  fair  salary  for  those  times,  for  about  eigh- 
teen months  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  he  would  have  remained  for  an 
indefinite  time,  but  for  one  of  those  apparently  accidental  circum- 
stances which  so  often  change  the  course  of  a  man's  life  and  color 
its  destiny.  The  "  Fourth  of  July,"  1835,  then  as  now  was  ob- 
served— as  we  hope  it  may  continue  to  be  for  all  time — as  a  national 
holiday  ;  and  Nehemiah  determined  to  "  keep  the  Fourth  "  by  an 
excursion  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  horse  cars  of  the  New 
Jersey  Railroad,  then  just  constructed  but  not  yet  having  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Arrived  at  Newark 
without  knowing  a  person  there,  Nehemiah  had  ample  time  to  look 
about  him,  and  suflered  no  interruption  from  companionship  with 
others.  Looking  about  with  a  mind  that  was  wide  awake  to  note 
and  prompt  to  decide,  he  was  impressed  with  the  business  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  this  town,  then  just  entering  npon  a  career  of 
almost  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  ;  and  he  determined  to 
start  in  business  there  on  his  own  account.  By  his  prompt  decision 
at  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Perry  illustrated  a  phase  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  has  ever  adhered  to  him,  namely,  the  intuitive  ability 
to  read  men  and  canvass  plans  instantly,  and  the  habit  of  acting 
npon  his  convictions  thus  formed  without  any  delay.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  has  often  heard  him  declare  :  "  If  I  ever  know  any 
thing,  it  is  as  soon  as  presented." 

Accordingly,  in  his  twentieth  year,  on  the  sixth  of  February, 
1836,  Mr.  Perry  opened  a  clothing  store  at  No.  1  Commerce  Street, 
Newark.    That  city  had  then  a  population  of  about  seventeen  thou- 
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sand  ;  and  although  our  youthful  merchant  received  a  full  share  of 
local  encouragement,  his  enterprising  spirit  and  broadening  mercan- 
tile views  demanded  a  field  of  wider  scope.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  he  established  himself,  with  native  foresight,  in  the 
heart  of  what  has  since  become  a  populous  city,  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Market  streets,  where,  with  the  constantly  accumulat- 
ing means  which  were  the  reward  of  his  industry  and  sagacity,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  extended  manufacturing  business,  with 
successful  branches,  all  drawing  their  principal  supplies  from  this 
center,  planted  at  Petersburg,  Ya. ;  Wilmington,  K.  C. ;  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  Ky. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  several  other  points.  Mr, 
Perry  continued  in  mercantile  life  until  1865,  when  he  retired  with 
an  elegant  competency  as  the  fruit  of  his  devotion  to  business,  and 
as  the  result  of  wise  investments  in  real  estate  in  Newark.  The 
value  of  these  last  has  since  increased  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city,  adding  largely  to  his  already  handsome  fortune.  During  his 
mercantile  career,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  and  which  witnessed  several  of  those  violent  peri- 
odical revulsions  so  disastrous  to  general  prosperity  and  destructive 
to  individual  credit,  Mr.  Perry  was  always  able  to  preserve  an 
enviable  reputation  for  probity  and  financial  skill.  Throughout 
the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  all  those  eventful  years,  his 
credit  was  maintained,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  unimpeached ;  and 
with  honorable  pride  he  may  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  never  in  his 
life  was  a  dollar  of  his  paper  dishonored. 

Although  Mr.  Perry  gave  himself  with  rare  devotion  to  business, 
he  was  never  indifferent  to  politics.  On  the  contrary,  from  an 
early  period  he  took  an  ardent  interest  in  the  political  questions 
that  arose ;  and  by  his  intelligence  and  sagacity  was  soon  enabled 
to  exert  an  important  influence — quickly  taking  rank  as  a  natural 
leader.  He  was  originally  an  old-line  Whig,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  conservative  and  national  characteristics  of  that 
patriotic  party.     As  a  Whig  he  was  twice  elected — first  in  1851, 
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aud  again  in  1852 — to  the  Common  Conncil  of  Kewark,  of  which 
body  he  was  the  President  for  one  term.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity,  he  originated  and  perfected  many  important  measures  of 
public  improvement,  which  met  with  strong  opposition  at  the  time, 
but  whose  advantageous  results  to  the  people  and  city  of  Newark 
have  vindicated  his  firmness  and  foresight.  The  value  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Common  Council  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  public ; 
and  in  1854  he  was  elected  as  the  Whig  representative  from  his 
district  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  again  in  1855  :  at  the  former  session  serving  in  the  important 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
in  the  latter  receiving  the  caucus  nomination  of  his  party  associates 
for  Speaker  of  the  House.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
Mr.  Perry  was  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents ;  for  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  morals  and  education; 
for  unimpeachable  probity;  and  for  his  watchfulness  for  the  dignity 
and  welfare  of  the  State.  Upon  the  demise  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1856,  Mr.  Perry  identified  himself,  with  characteristic  zeal,  with 
the  Democratic  party — his  services  and  influence  as  a  member  of 
which  were  rated  so  highly  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  State 
Convention  of  the  party,  Chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Li  1860  he  was  selected  by  the  Democrats  of  the  fifth 
Congressional  district  of  New  Jersey,  to  stand  for  Congress,  in  op- 
position to  ex-Governor  William  S.  Pennington,  who  had  served  one 
term  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Governor 
Pennington  was  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  large  influence ;  at  his 
election,  two  years  earlier,  he  had  a  majority  of  nearly  2,000  over 
his  opponent,  and  his  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  invincible.  His  friends  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  re- 
elect him  ;  but  Mr.  Perry's  energy,  prudence,  mastery  of  detail, 
omnipresence,  and  political  sagacity  were  triumphant.  It  was 
during  this,  his  first  Congressional  term,  that  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out ;  and  while  standing  steadfastly  by  his  Democratic 
princioles,  and  criticising  or  condemning  the  administration  of  Mr. 
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Lincoln  for  what  he  considered  its  violation  of  personal  right  and 
constitutional  law,  and  for  its  tendency  to  a  centralized  despotism, 
Mr.  Perr}'  took  advanced  grounds  in  favor  of  the  war — supporting 
every  measure  calling  for  men  or  money,  and  giving  liberally  of  his 
own  time  and  means.  Notwithstanding  their  decided  antagonism 
on  particular  issues,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  expressed  him 
self  in  strong  terms  of  approval  of  Mr.  Perry's  patriotism  and  active 
humanity.  In  especial,  he  and  other  honorable  opponents  were 
warm  in  praise  of  the  public  spirit  shown  by  Mr.  Perry  when, 
vessels  being  scarce  and  the  authority  to  charter  them  lacking,  he 
procured  a  vessel  upon  the  advance  of  his  own  means,  and  accom- 
panied it  to  minister  to  and  rescue  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  New  Jersey  regiments,  who  were  lying  on  the  field  without  suf- 
ficient appliances  for  their  care  and  comfort. 

In  18G2  Mr.  Perry  was  again  put  forward  by  the  Democratic 
party — which  lie  had  so  honorably  represented — as  its  candidate 
for  another  Congressional  term.  Ilis  opponent  at  this  canvass  was 
Josojth  P.  Bradley,  Esq.,  tlien  a  dibtingiiished  member  of  the 
Kewai'k  bar,  and  more  recently  a})pointed,  by  President  Grant,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Bradley 
was  a  })oweiful  adversary — botli  by  reason  of  his  great  ability  and 
his  deserved  popularity.  The  canvass  was  an  exceedingly  earnest 
one.  Judge  Bradley  ])ut  forth  all  his  rare  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion  ;  and  he  was  met  with  equal  ability  and  superior  dex- 
terity by  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  again  triumphant — this  time  by  an 
increased  majority,  it  being  nearly  3,000.  This  result  will  appear 
all  the  more  surprising,  as  well  as  more  creditable  to  Mr.  Perry, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  this  campaign  Judge  Bradley 
was  supported  by  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  legal  profession  in 
the  district,  while  Mr.  Perry  fought  his  own  battle  almost  single- 
handed. 

During  his  two  Congressional  terms,  Mr.  Perry  unswervingly 
ptirsucd  the  same  consistent,  conservative,  democratic,  and  ])atriotic 
course      Seeing  nothing  but  his  country  while  its  union  was  imper- 
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iled,  he  forgot  party  wlicncver  great  principles  were  not  infringed 
upon ;  but  wliencvcr  tliese  were  invaded  he  sternly  and  steadily 
resisted  the  threatened  violation.  His  various  speeches  are  indica- 
tive of  great  intelligence,  manly  indujjcndence,  and  statesmanlike 
precision.  We  believe  it  may  be  truly  said  of  his  record  as  a 
national  legislutur,  that  his  every  act  will  •  bear  the  most  hostile 
scrutiny,  and  merits  niiqualified  praise.  Even  in  such  particulars 
of  duty  as  his  selection  of  cadets  for  the  Military  and  Naval  acade- 
mies, he  exercised  the  most  scrupulous  care ;  and  both  the  young 
gentlemen — Lieutenant  George  W.  Deshler,  of  the  army,  and 
William  Jaques,  of  the  navy — whom  he  nominated,  graduated  with 
honors,  and  are  accomplished  and  rising  officers. 

Upon  retiring  from  Congress,  Mr.  Perry  spent  a  considerable 
time,  in  1858  and  again  in  1865,  in  an  extended  tour  of  Europe, 
with  his  family ;  and  while  his  visits  added  much  to  the  stores  of 
his  observant  mind,  tliey  also  served  still  more  to  confirm  him  in 
his  admiration  of  the  institutions  of  his  native  land. 

Throughout  his  active  life  of  varied  mercantile  and  political 
vicissitude,  Mr.  Perry  found  time  and  inclination  to  serve  God. 
This  he  ever  felt  to  be  his  first  great  duty — paramount  to  every 
other.  And  herein  lies  the  one  great  secret  of  his  C(juanimiry 
and  contentment  under  all  the  excitements  to  whicli  he  was  sub- 
jected. As  early  as  1S3S,  when,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  he 
had  just  assumed  the  burden  and  care  of  business,  he  united  with 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  then  under  the  pas- 
torate of  the  accomplished  Pev.  Charles  Hoover.  It  was  a  ser- 
mon of  this  eloquent  divine,  from  the  text,  "  Pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter,"  which  first  awakened  his  mind  to  the 
truths  of  religion;  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  he  has  been 
a  consistent,  unostentatious,  cheerful  Christian.  lie  w;>?  mainly 
instrumental  in  building  the  edilice  of  the  above-named  churcli, 
and,  with  habitual  liberality,  at  one  time  made  his  credit  responsible 
for  its  construction,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  that  he  was  then  worth. 
Nor  did  he  restrict  his  liberality  to  this  enterprise  alone,  but  he  has 
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uniformly  extended  it  in  aid  of  numerons  other  struggling  churches 
of  all  denominations,  and  in  furtherance  of  various  institutions  of 
learning  and  charity,  in  the  city  of  Newark  and  in  the  State  at 
large.  Mr.  Perry  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  South  Park 
Church,  Newark,  and  has  been  a  large  contributor  to  its  prosperity 
by  his  assistance  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  citizens  of  Newark  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
evinced  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Perry's  ability  as  a  financier,  and 
his  integrity  as  a  man,  by  selecting  him  to  represent  a  number  of 
important  and  delicate  trusts.  He  is  a  director  of  the  United  Kail- 
roads  of  New  Jersey,  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  the  City  Bank  of  Newark,  and  of  the  American  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  and  of  several  other  strong  institu- 
tions, which  enjoy  public  credit  in  a  rare  degree.  And  although 
he  has  retired,  nominally,  from  active  business  life,  he  is  still  ardu- 
ously engaged  in  positions  of  influence,  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned  by  the  favor  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Perry  has  been  once  married.  In  1838 — for  this  and  other 
reasons  perhaps  the  most  eventful  one  of  his  life — he  was  married 
to  Emeline  N.  Gould,  of  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  who  is  still  living, 
and  who  has  shared  with  him  the  cloud  and  the  sunshine  of  his  life 
— alleviating  many  of  his  burdens  when  they  were  at  the  heaviest, 
counseling  with  him  in  his  anxieties  and  perplexities,  and  softening 
the  trials  to  which  his  checkered  life  has  exposed  him.  Their  fam- 
ily consists  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  the  eldest  son,  who 
perpetuates  his  father's  name,  is  at  this  time  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  his  native  city  of  Newark,  where  he  has  already  established 
a  high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  and  upright  lawyer. 

Mr.  Perry  is  rather  below  the  average  height,  is  well  and  coni- 
piictly  built,  has  an  elastic  and  vigorous  frame,  and  is  the  possessor 
of  robust  health.  His  countenance  is  indicative  of  quickness  of 
perception,  self-command,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  of  a  genial  and 
contented  temperament.      A  steadfast  friend,  who   never  wavers 

with  change  of  fortune,  he  has  great  faith  in  other  men.     An  hon- 
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est  man  by  impulse  and  practice,  lie  is  unsuspicious  of  craft  or 
dishonesty  in  otliers.  A  liberal  giver,  he  is  without  ostentation  or 
parade.  A  self-made  man,  lie  is  free  from  pride,  and  has  a  ready 
hand  for  all  who  need  and  who  deserve  help.  He  is  a  fair  example 
of  what  can  be  produced  by  our  democratic  institutions  when 
beautiiied  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
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c|plIE  distinguished  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Now 


•^,  >M     York  City,  and  is  of  Dutch  descent.      His  ancestors  origi- 
nally immigrated  to  this  country  from  Protestant  Holland, 


^■>  ^ 


in  about  the  year  1651,  and  were,  therefore,  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  where  the  f;iinily  have  since  con- 
tinued to  reside.  This  now  eminent  jui-ist  exhil)ited  even  in 
early  life  the  signs  of  future  promise,  and,  although  he  was  then 
but  a  mere  youth,  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege during  the  year  of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1813, 
numbering  among  his  classmates,  as  well  as  later  associates,  the 
familiar  names  of  John  L.  Mason,  Professor  Aiithon,  and  John  C. 
Cheeseman. 

Such  was  his  application  to  study,  that  the  second  year  of  his 
college  life  he  bore  the  examination,  aiid  was  promoted  to  the 
Junior  Class,  graduating  in  1815,  at  about  the  close  of  the  war, 
after  a  ])upilage  of  about  three  years.  He  soon  after  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  Peter  A.  Jay,  with  whom  he  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1818,  when  he  immediately  entered  upon  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession  as  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Jay,  com- 
manding nn  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

Tlie  same  year,  Mr,  Jay  being  elected  to  the  Legislature,  the 
business  of  the  new  firm  necessarily  devolved  upon  the  junior 
partner,  and  again  by  Mr.  Ja} 's  elevation  to  the  office  of  Recorder, 
which  was  then  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  sphere  of  his  labors 
became  greatly  extended,  and  so  continued  until  tinally  succeeding 
to  the  major  part  of  the  business  of  his  late  partner,  who  gradually 
retired  from  practice,  Mr.  Roosevelt  found  himself  completely  im- 
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mersed  in  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  great  zeal  and 
success  down  to  about  1830. 

During  these  fifteen  years  of  professional  toil  Judge  Roosevelt 
had  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  that  branch  of  the  law 
which  related  to  questions  in  Chancery  practice,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  most  thorough  Chancery  lawyer  of  that  day — he 
seems  in  fact,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  have  had  a 
weakness  for  that  class  of  cases,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  looked 
up  to  by  the  Bar  and  his  brother  members  of  court  as  a  "  guiding 
star  "  on  all  subjects  involving  rights  in  equity. 

During  the  campaign  of  1828,  in  which  General  Jackson  received 
his  second  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  Judge  Roosevelt  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and,  though  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Clinton,  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Jackson,  and  supported  his 
nomination  and  election  at  that  and  the  subsequent  occasion  on 
which  the  general  was  elevated  to  the  Presidential  chair. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  had  early  identified  himself  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  for  several  years  was  the  popular  treasurer 
of  the  Tammany  General  Committee,  holding  many  a  convivial 
meeting  of  his  fellow-members,  whom  he  regaled  with  oysters  and 
champagne  (as  tradition  runs)  in  his  own  mansion,  then  located  in 
Park  Place. 

In  1828,  though  still  a  bachelor,  he  was  called  upon  to  assume 
the  responsible  duties  of  a  "  City  Father,"  and  was  re-elected  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1830. 

It  was  something  of  an  honor  in  those  days  to  hold  office  under 
our  city  government.  None  but  gentlemen  of  sterling  integrity 
were  then  the  recipients  of  public  favor.  Parties  were  not  drawn 
together  by  the  "cohesive  power  of  public  plunder,"  nor  were  the 
primary  elections  or  the  polls  controlled  by  "  professors "  of  the 
"manly  art  of  self-defense."  It  was  an  age  when  politicians  pos- 
sessed virtues,  and  ptruggled  for  ])rincij^le8,  not  men — whun  politics 
was  regarded  as  that  part  of  ethics  which  embraces  the  discii)line 
of  a  nation  for  the  preservation  of  its  peace  and  the  advancement 
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of  its  prosperity.  To  this  political  school,  iKjt  much  improved  by 
the  "latest  fashions,"  Judge  Roosevelt  belonged  and  gave  frequent 
expression  to  his  sentiments  by  voluntary  contril)uti()iis  to  the  ed- 
itorial columns  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  that  day. 

In  1830,  being  much  exhausted  by  his  long  and  close  ap])lieation 
to  business,  ho  temjiorarily  withdrew  from  the  field  of  professional 
honor,  where  he  had  already  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  posi- 
tion, and  started  upon  a  European  tour,  visiting  the  princijial 
places  of  note  both  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent,  where  the 
fates  destined  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  new  laurels  not  un- 
likely to  be  sought  after  by  haohelor  members  "  of  the  best  regu- 
lated families." 

He  embarked  from  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel — sea  steamers 
were  then  unknown — and  after  first  visiting  England  he  went  to 
Paris,  being  there  during  the  commotions  which  followed  the  rev- 
olution of  July,  1830,  and  was  present  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
during  the  trial  of  Prince  Polignac  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
deposed  monarch,  Charles  X.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  where 
the  ordinary  courts  are  held,  was  also  frequently  visited  by  him  to 
observe  the  French  modes  of  procedure  in  the  trial  of  ordinary 
cases.  Madame  Malibran's  divorce  was  at  this  time  pending,  and 
one  of  the  questions  to  which  it  gave  rise  related  to  the  laws  of 
New  Tork,  the  marriage  having  taken  place  in  this  city,  and  on 
which  account  it  became  necessary  to  consult  a  New  York  lawyer. 
General  Lafayette,  the  friend  of  Madame  Malibran,  accordingly 
sent  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  social  in- 
timacy, for  his  opinion  of  that  branch  of  the  case.  The  result  was 
a  liberation  of  this  noted  lady  from  the  uncongenial  bonds  which 
had  been  put  upon  her,  not  by  her  own  choice,  but  by  her  father's 
will. 

After  spending  several  months  in   Paris,  Mr.  Roosevelt  visited" 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Madrid.    In  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  city, 
he  became  engaged  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Yan  Ness, 
then  American  minister  in  Spain,  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.,  now  Lady 
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Onseley,  whose  linsband,  then  an  attache,  has  since  become  a 
British  envoy.  In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  he  returned  with  his 
hridc  to  tlie  United  States,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  soon  afterward,  with  the 
late  John  Targee,  John  R.  Peters,  and  George  Lovett,  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  almshouse  and  other  public  institutions  of 
the  city.  He  also  served  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  School  Board  under  its  former  organization.  In 
1835,  he  was  elected  to  the  LegisLiture,  and  again  in  1840,  serving 
on  both  occasions  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
1841,  he  became  a  member  of  Congress,  and  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  that  body  with  Ingersoll,  Barnard,  Saunders,  Pierce, 
and  men  of  that  stamp.  He  was  also  one  of  President  Tyler's 
Select  Committee,  created  to  examine  the  celebrated  fiscal  agent, 
whose  functions  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  defunct  United  States 
Bank.  Wise,  Cushing,  Holmes,  and  others  were  his  associates  in 
that  hopeless  undertaking. 

At  the  close  of  his  Congressional  terra  in  1843,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  tendered  a  renomination,  but  declined  in  consequence  of  fam- 
ilv  bereavements.  Death  had  invaded  his  domestic  circle,  and 
taken  three  of  its  younger  members  in  a  single  fortnight — a  calam- 
ity, the  depressing  weight  of  which  upon  the  mind  naturally  in- 
duced him  to  seek  such  new  scenes  for  the  engrossment  of  thought 
as  would  tend  to  assuage  the  keenness  of  his  sorrow,  and  he  accord- 
ingly embarked  upon  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  remained 
for  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  study  of  foreign  laws  and  institutions, 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  couits  in  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  and  of  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

On  his  return  home  he  spent  some  five  or  six  years  in  the  c\ilti- 
vation  of  his  farm  in  Westchester  County,  not  so  much  lor  profit  as 
for  health  and  jileasure,  but  occasionally  altcniated  l)ct\vec'n  the 
allurements  of  farm  life  and  the  more  absorbing  and  congenial 
duties  of  professional  avocations.     He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
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nnmerons  conventions,  political  and  otherwise,  assisting  on  one  of 
these  occasions  M'ith  his  pen  and  inllucnce  in  extendinij^  to  the 
Superior  Coui't  its  present  enlarged  jurisdiction  ;  and  to  his  sug- 
gestions may  also  be  ascribed  tlie  abridged  phraseology  of  our 
revised  statutes,  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  designating  the  true 
meaning  of  a  term  whenever  used  in  the  various  sections,  instead 
of  each  time  repeating  its  definition. 

In  1851,  he  m'iis  induced  to  accept  of  the  nomination  for  Justice 
of  the  Su]M-enie  Court,  in  this  district,  which  resulted  in  an  election 
by  a  large  majority.  He  filled  this  responsible  position  for  eight 
years,  during  one  year  of  which  he  occupied,  ex-ojjicin^  a  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Apjieals.  How  ably  and  faithfully  he  discharged 
the  important  trusts  committed  to  his  keeping,  and  with  what 
becoming  grace  he  has  ever  worn  the  judicial  ermine,  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  a  Bar  no  less  renowned  for  the  learning  and 
astuteness  than  for  the  eloquence  of  its  members. 

With  an  intellect  clear,  active,  and  vigorous,  neither  warped  by 
fear,  partiality,  nor  prejudice,  but  ever  actuated  by  the  purest  mo- 
tives of  equity  and  justice,  honest,  learned,  and  fearless,  he  stands 
to-day  in  the  field  of  his  labors  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
like  a  towering  column  in  the  judicial  forum. 

In  private  life,  Judge  Roosevelt,  though  never  forgetting  the 
dignity  due  to  his  position  upon  the  Bench,  is  of  a  u)ost  congenial 
and  sociable  disposition.  Ever  ready  for  a  joke,  quick  at  repartee, 
and  having  always  at  command  a  remarkable  fund  of  historical 
and  personal  adventures,  his  convei^sation  is  at  once  both  instruc- 
tive and  amusing,  and  peculiarly  tits  him  to  enjoy  that  elevated 
social  position  and  popularity  among  the  truly  elite  of  our  age, 
to  which  by  his  abilities,  his  family  connections,  and  his  wealth, 
he  has  always  been  entitled. 

At  the  close  of  his  judicial  career  he  received  a  pressing  request 
from  President  Buchanan,  who  had  been  an  old  friend  when  they 
were  both  in  Congress,  urging  him  to  accept  the  otHee  of  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  o(  New  York.     "With 
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Bome  relnctniice  lie  consented,  but  resigned  immediately  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  having  since  led  the  quiet 
life  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  attained  the  age  of  threescore  and 
Dearly  fifteen  more. 

In  his  personal  character,  Judge  Roosevelt  is  without  reproach. 
He  possesses  purity  as  stainless  as  when  he  entered  npon  public 
life,  and  integrity  as  unimpeachable  as  when  first  elected  to  oflice. 


FEAI^K    QUEE:N". 

E  now  come  to  a  self-iiicade  man  in  the  strictest  sense, 
one  that  has  risen  from  a  poor  lad  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
-^^^^^  the  leading  sporting  paper  of  America.  Frank  Queen  was 
born  in  the  old  district  of  Southwark,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
and  consequently  compelled  to  commence  the  battle  of  life  under 
adverse  circumstances.  In  the  humble  capacity  of  errand  boy  lie 
hovered  around  stores  and  offices,  earning  a  jjrecarious  pittance, 
until  he  reached  a  much  more  responsible  position  in  a  })rinting 
office,  where  he  commenced  his  typographical  career  in  the  capa- 
city of  "  devil  ;"  a  humble  beginning,  it  is  true,  but  one  most 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  as  the  service  tended  to  mature  and  ])ro- 
raote  his  literary  proclivities.  In  the  office  of  "The  Philadelpliia 
Gazette,"  an  evening  journal  edited  by  the  poet  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark,  the  boy  was  first  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  con- 
servative of  all  arts  ;  his  industry  and  aptitude  showing  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Clark,  that  gentleman  proposed 
to  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  a  suggestion  at  once  accepted.  The 
indenture  was  duly  executed,  and  our  hero  dived  into  the  mys- 
teries of  type-setting  and  of  other  peculiarities  naturally  apper- 
taining to  a  daily  newspaper.  The  recompense  was  not  over 
lucrative — $2.50  a  week  for  board  and  $30  a  year  for  clothing  ; 
still  the  disciple  of  Franklin  toiled  most  cheerfully,  with  little 
ambition  for  extravagance.  The  printing  office  to  him  became  a 
species  of  academy,  inasmuch  as  his  opportunities  for  scholastic 
acquirements  having  been  exceedingly  limited,  he  found  in  the 
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position  f^f  copy-holding  aDd  of  proof-reading  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion, whence  he  gleaned  information  of  immense  service  to  him  in 
after  years.  By  dint  of  application  he  shortly  acquired  the  tact 
of  deciphering  the  most  difficult  manuscripts,  and  of  correctly 
constructing  paragraphs  and  sentences,  with  a  mastery  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  of  punctuation.  His  apprenticeship  was  particu- 
larly valuable  to  him  personally,  as  it  served  to  remedy  a  defect  in 
earlier  education  ;  for,  having  been  compelled  to  labor  for  his  liv- 
ing when  a  child,  our  orphan  had  very  little  time  to  attend  the 
"  free  schools,"  as  they  were  then  designated,  in  contradistinction 
to  "  pay  schools." 

The  death  of  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple 
of  years,  threw  the  apprentice  upon  his  own  resources,  as  there 
were  no  heirs  willing  to  inherit  such  a  legacy.  Being  a  mere 
chubby  boy,  printers  would  only  employ  him  as  a  two-thirder,  ur 
at  two-thirds  of  the  rate  allowed  to  older  and  more  experienced 
compositors,  in  that  day  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
ems.  However,  he  accepted  the  position  gracefully,  as  he  believed 
the  printing  office  to  be  a  lyceum  of  available  information,  and 
consequently  worked  as  opportunity  offered  in  the  offices  of  "  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,"  "  The  North  American,"  and  elsewhere, 
until  he  determined  to  set  himself  up  in  a  news  agency,  With  no 
capital,  and  but  fifty  dollars  in  credit,  Mr.  Queen  commenced  his 
business  life,  gathering  some  few  books,  stationery  and  newspapers, 
with  which  small  stock-in-trade  he  opened  shop  in  South  Second, 
near  Queen  Street,  The  lack  of  capital  soon  manifested  itself,  as 
several  well-stocked  establishments  in  the  vicinity  could  draw  ott* 
such  customers  as  he  was  unable  to  accommodate.  It  was  a  tedi- 
ous, up-hill  struggle,  but  Mr.  Queen  faced  the  situation  boldly, 
until  his  limited  stock  became  exhausted,  and  necessity  compelled 
failure  in  his  enterprise,  although  his  would-be  patrons  were 
numerous. 

He  had  often  heard  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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and  of  its  magnificcnco  and  wealth,  its  inviting  field  for  business 
enterprise,  and  hence  he  determined  uj)()n  visiting  New  York,  and 
to  ascertain,  with  his  own  eyes,  whether  there  was  not  "  room  for 
one  more,"  some  opening  for  his  own  industry  and  perseverance. 
Consequently,  towards  the  close  of  1850,  encumbered  with  as 
much  luggage  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Uick  Dowlas,  the  future 
editor  arrived  in  the  streets  of  Gotham,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
city.  The  prospect  before  him  was  neither  inviting  nor  brilliant  ; 
he  scanned  the  faces  of  the  crowds  pouring  through  Broadway, 
but  among  them  there  was  no  familiar  countenance  ;  still  he  was 
determined  uj)on  the  experiment  of  a  business  life.  To  this  end 
he  opened  a  news-stand  on  the  curbstone  corner  of  Orange  and 
Chatham  Streets,  and  through  toiling  day  and  night  managed  to 
collect  a  large  number  of  customers.  He  subsequently  obtained  a 
stand  beneath  the  stairway  leading  to  the  law  office  of  Enoch  E. 
Camp,  situated  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Leonard  and  Centre  Streets,  facing  the  City  Prison. 
He  next  secured  a  stand  in  the  Bowery  near  Grand,  beneath  an 
out  of-doors  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  floors  over  a  German 
grocery,  which  had  been  originally  used  as  a  coalbin.  It  was  here, 
while  looking  over  the  newspapers  constituting  his  stock-in-trade, 
that  Mr.  Queen  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  still  another  to  the 
lot.  To  a  young  man,  without  ten  dollars  in  the  world,  this  was 
a  tremendous  undertaking  ;  still  the  idea  was  fascinating,  and  to 
his  inexperienced  judgment  nothing  appeared  as  impossible.  He 
turned  over  the  various  newspapers  siretched  before  him,  and  after 
scanning  their  features  was  tempted  to  believe  the  field  to  be  tol- 
erably well  filled.  Still  there  was  a  glimmer  of  light  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  bis  eye  fell  upon  the  old  "  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  Turf  and  other  sporting  matters,  but  of  so  preti-n- 
tious  a  style  as  to  be  designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  wealthy 
gentlemen. 

The  price  of  '•  The  Spirit"  was  one  shilling,  which  in  those  ante 
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helium  days  was  a  good  round  sum,  not  to  be  expected  from  com- 
mon people.  Here  then  did  Mr.  Queen  discover  his  opportunity, 
as  the  idea  suggested  itself  that  a  cheap  sporting  journal  could  be 
made  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  weekly  publications.  The  thought  was 
a  good  one,  and  was  most  carefully  nursed  until  time  should  be 
propitious  for  its  development.  One  thing  was  lacking  to  carry 
out  the  project,  and  that  was  all-important — capital.  Happily, 
however,  for  Mr.  Queen's  future,  an  acquaintance  heard  the  story 
of  the  little  newsvendor,  and  being  himself  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, he  not  only  warmly  commended  the  projected  enterprise,  but 
agreed  to  unite  with  the  destined  editor,  and  contribute  all  he  was 
worth  in  the  world,  some  three  hundred  dollars,  against  the  labor, 
tact  and  brain  work  of  his  colleague.  On  this  very  slender  founda- 
tion was  based  "  The  New  York  Clipper,"  the  name  bestowed 
upon  the  infant  journal  being  suggested  through  perusing  some 
record  of  the  exploits  of  the  yacht  America  in  British  waters.  Mr. 
Queen  at  once  went  to  work  with  a  right  good  will,  making  con- 
tracts for  paper,  presswork,  composing  and  circulating  of  the  new 
sheet.  By  daylight  in  the  morning  he  would  open  his  news-stand, 
lay  out  his  morning  dailies,  and  sell  them  until  the  crowd  would 
pass  along  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  Then  he  would  shut  up 
shop,  retire  to  his  "  fifth  story  back,"  and  scribble,  itemize  and 
scizzorize  until  the  afternoon,  when  the  duties  of  evening  sales 
would  compel  his  attendance  at  his  stand. 

The  initial  number  of  "  The  Clipper"  was  issued  on  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1853,  a  tiny  little  paper,  its  contents  a  species  of 
salmagundi,  not  clearly  defined  in  any  specialty,  but  aiming  low 
down,  so  as  not  to  overshoot  the  mark.  The  capital  advanced  was 
merely  sufiicient  for  a  few  numbers,  and  then  the  prospect  before 
the  two  speculators  was  not  so  inviting  ;  the  one  combining  in  his 
own  person  the  functions  of  newsvendor  and  of  newspaper  manu- 
facturer, while  the  other  aided  his  associate  with  suggestions  and 
advice  to  keep  alive  what  many  were  pleased  to  regard  as  a  "  lost 
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cause."  Out  of  the  darkness,  however,  came  a  light,  which  in- 
creased gradually  until  the  embrjo  editor  began  to  see  his  way 
tolerably  clear.  Losses  ceased,  and  a  small  margin  of  profit  came 
in  their  stead  ;  then  the  news-stand  was  vacated,  and  desk-room 
in  a  down-town  office  secured.  Mr.  Queen  was  compelled  to  labor 
incessantly.  He  was  his  own  reporter,  mingling  among  the 
rougher  elements  of  society  to  obtain  materials  for  his  pen,  among 
sparring  exhibitions,  canine  disputes,  doing  the  work  of  a  couple 
of  indefatigable  knights  of  the  quill,  toiling  by  night  and  day  to 
furnish  our  ruder  fellow-citizens  with  that  intelligence  so  scrupu- 
lously avoided  in  the  columns  of  the  aristocratic  "  Spirit  of  the 
Times." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  "  capitalist"  had  withdrawn  from  active 
participation  in  the  enterprise,  receiving  at  his  own  suggestion  a 
stipulated  sum  each  week,  in  place  of  interest  and  risk.  (At  a 
later  day  the  capitalist  disposed  of  all  his  right,  title  and  interest 
in  "The  Clipper"  to  Mr.  Queen,  at  a  price  named  by  the  seller.) 
Years  have  flown  away  since  then,  and  "  The  Clipper"  has  u  nder 
gone  prodigious  changes  as  regards  its  typographical  and  literary 
appearance,  its  size  and  character  being  expanded  to  correspond 
with  its  augmented  popularity,  while  new  features  have  been  added 
and  old  ones  maintained  with  laudable  exactitude.  After  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence  theatricals  were  added  to  "  The 
Clipper's"  dominion,  and  theatres,  circuses,  minstrels,  minor  shows 
and  showmen  of  every  degree  were  carefully  treated  with  editorial 
attention.  This  was  a  decided  novelty,  inasmuch  as  before  this 
period  the  legitimate  drama  and  its  exponents  monopolized  press 
comment.  Hence  this  judicious  innovation  upon  previous  custom 
took  immensely  with  the  "  little  people"  and  the  ' '  poor  players," 
who  have  shown  their  appreciation  in  continuous  patronage  of 
"  The  Clipper,"  until  it  is  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  Drama  in  America.  Its 
letter  department,  or  post-office,  is  used  and  duly  appreciated  by 
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the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  while  its  advertising  col- 
umns arc  the  media  employed  by  managers  and  performers,  as  a 
desirable  mode  of  professional  business  intercourse  in  every  branch 
of  amusements,  its  editorial  notes  and  critical  summary  afford 
early  and  reliable  intelligence  regarding  everything  transpiring  in 
the  theatrical  world. 

From  a  small  beginning  "  The  Clipper"  has  grown  to  be  a  power 
in  the  land,  being  conducted  with  scrupulous  honesty,  ever  ready 
to  aright  the  wronged  and  assist  a  struggling  professional  through 
the  difficulties  besetting  his  path  towards  fame  and  reputation. 
With  the  increase  in  business  and  in  the  paper's  circulation,  Mr. 
Queen  found  himself  necessitated  to  enlarge  his  establishment, 
proportionate  to  his  augmenting  prosperity,  and  consequently,  in 
the  year  1869,  a  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Leonard  and 
Centre,  upon  which  he  erected  the  massive  and  spacious  Berrian 
stone  edifice,  designated  as  "  The  Clipper  Building,"  constituting 
one  ot  the  most  attractive  and  imposing  pieces  of  archi  jctural  art 
in  that  section  of  the  city,  the  ground  and  building  costing  one 
liundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  location  of  this  hand- 
some memorial  of  Mr.  Queen's  energy  and  perseverance  as  a  self- 
made  business  man  is  likewise  singularly  significant,  as  it  occupies 
a  site  directly  opposite  the  spot  where,  twenty  years  ago,  the  ad- 
vehturous  orphan  boy,  comparatively  friendless  in  a  great  city, 
Bold  newspapers  beneath  a  stairway  leading  to  a  lawyer's  office, 
and  in  this  humble  industrial  ])ur8uit  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
present  honorable  wealth. 

Contrary  to  that  which  might  be  deemed  a  popular  impression, 
Mr.  Queen  is  a  gentleman  of  a  retiring  nature,  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  any  i)ropensity  towards  assuming  a  public  character.  In 
manner  he  is  modest,  courteous  and  frank,  of  a  generous  and  truly 
benevolent  disposition,  who,  reading  the  lesson  of  his  own  career, 
entertains  a  warm  sympathy  for  others  struggling  to  attain  a 
social  ])osition.     Setting  for  himself  a  rule  of  life,  involving  exer- 
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ciso  of  industrial  application  and  close  attention  to  the  details  of 
complicated  machinery,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  our  succt'ssful 
editor  has  maintained  himself  aloof  from  vain  displays  or  egotisti- 
cal exhibitions.  His  circle  of  familiar  acquaintances  may  be,  in 
the  eye  of  the  man  of  the  world,  circumscribed  ;  but  it  embraces 
many  hearty,  admiiing  friends,  who  have  followed  Mr.  Queen  dur- 
ing iiis  arduous  pilgrimage,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  his  mani- 
fold personal  virtues  and  his  sterling  commercial  energy.  In  fact, 
they  feel  a  sincere  pride  in  Mr.  Queen's  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  point  to  the  story  of  his  unprecedented  rise  to  honor,  reputa- 
tion and  wealth  as  an  instructive  moral  to  the  young,  that  profit 
and  position  in  this  world  can  be  attained  without  sacrifice  of  ve- 
racity, of  good  faith  or  of  individual  self-respect. 

Mr.  Queen,  who  has  quietly  created  a  little  world  of  his  own, 
never  attends  sporting  events,  the  various  departments  of  "  The 
Clipper"  being  represented  by  competent  reporters,  no  expense 
being  spared  to  secure  the  most  reliable  information  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  editor  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of  rigid  scru- 
tiny over  all  contributions,  as  within  his  sanctum  he  passes  hours 
of  the  day,  and  oftentimes  those  of  the  night,  in  rendering  his 
sheet  an  unbiassed  and  faithful  reflex  of  all  incidents  attracting: 
attention  in  the  sporting  and  theatrical  worlds.  The  amount  of 
labor  he  in  this  manner  performs  would  be  marvellous  to  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  the  mechanism,  as  it  were,  of  newspaper  direc- 
tion ;  but  trained,  as  Mr.  Queen  has  brought  himself,  to  tranquil, 
well-digested  contemplation  of  his  work,  his  ceaseless  toil  has  be- 
come a  labor  of  love,  an  act  of  pleasure. 

"  The  Clipper,"  being  at  the  present  time  the  oldest  sporting 
and  theatrical  journal  in  America,  is  universally  recognized  to  be 
a  peculiar  institution,  as  its  scope  is  most  comprehensive,  its  relia- 
bility manifest,  and  its  enterprise  illimitable.  During  its  career 
it  has  been  subjected  to  many  changes,  its  character  ever  altered 
for  the  better,  as  the  improving  means  of  its  proprietor  afforded 
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him  financial  means  for  carrying  out  a  project  which,  successful 
almost  from  its  start,  has  grown  in  magnitude  as  the  field  of  his 
usefulness  became  extended.  Although  many  persons  conceive 
sporting  literature  to  be  necessarily  tainted  with  objectionable 
ideas,  "  The  Clipper"  has  amply  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  such 
a  delusion,  as  its  columns  contain  nothing  which  could  shock  the 
most  fastidious,  and  its  habitual  patrons  are  persons  of  a  high 
social  grade.  The  editorial  mission  of  Mi-.  Queen  has  been  the 
elevation  of  the  people,  and  not  their  degradation  ;  and  conse- 
quently his  newspaper  occupies  as  responsible  a  position  among 
metropolitan  journals  as  its  proprietor  does  among  successful  bus- 
iness men. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  RICE. 


iG^'  ON.  B.  F.  RICE,  United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas,  is  a 
native  of  East  Otto,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  New  York,  and  is  at 
this  time,  1872,  about  forty-four  years  of  age. 

His  father  being  a  farmer,  the  services  of  his  son  m  early  boyhood, 
were  required  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  in  various  oc- 
cupations incident  to  the  life  of  a  husbandman.  The  winter  months 
were  devoted  to  school  and  mental  improvements. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  commenced  teaching  a  winter 
school,  and  the  following  autumn  attended  an  academy,  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  acquiring  knowledge,  and  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
different  branches  pursued. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  New  York  State  for  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  commenced  reading  law  with  James  Burt.  Esq.,  of  that 
city. 

After  six  months  study  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  refurnish 
his  finances,  and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  Cambridge  City,  Indi- 
ana, and  engaged  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  law 
studies  under  the  instructions  of  a  prominent  western  lawyer  the 
Hon.  James  Raridan  After  one  year's  study  with  Mr.  Raridan  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  too  close  application  to  books  had  im- 
paired his  health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  practice  of  his  profession  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  travelled  through  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

Rest  and  travel  having  restored  his  impaired  health  he  again  re- 
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Bumccl  tlic  practice  of  tlie  law  and  located  at  Irvine,  Estelie  Co., 
Kentucky,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  successfully  engaged  in  le- 
gal pursuits. 

Mr.  nice  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1856,  and 
during  the  session,  was  a  member  of  several  important  connuittees. 
He  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1856,  and 
in  discussions  during  the  canvass  met  many  prominent  politicians. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  was  married  to  Miss  M.  Kiddel,  of 
Irvine.  In  1859  he  was  candidate  for  Congress,  hut  withdrew  from 
the  canvass. 

In  1860  Mr.  Eice  removed  to  Monkato,  Minnesota,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  his  profession  there  when  the  Eebellion  of  the 
Southern  States  occurred.  He  espoused  the  war  side  of  the  ques- 
tion and  by  si)eeches,  meetings,  and  otlier  means  induced  many  to 
join  him.  His  efforts  were  unavailing  and  with  others  who  had 
united  with  him,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  "  Minnesota  Infantry 
of  Volunteers."  He  entered  the  company  as  a  private,  but  soon  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  served  his  country  in  that  ca- 
jmcity  three  years.  Other  higher  commissions  were  offered  him, 
which  were  declined.  He  served  with  the  union  army  when  it  was 
located  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississii)pi,  and  was  with  the 
exjiedition  that  captured  Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  in  1863.  In  the  year 
1864  he  resigned  his  military  office,  and  again  established  himself 
in  the  profession  of  the  Law  at  Little  Eock,  where  he  has  been 
highly  pros})ei'ous  and  successful  since. 

In  1867  at  tlio  first  State  Convention  of  the  Eepublican  Party, 
i\Ir.  Eice  was  made  Cliainnan  of  tlio  "State  Central  Conmiittee." 
Tlie  Eepublican  Party  carried  the  State  in  three  different  elections 
including  the  Presidential  one.  He  was  an  untiring,  devoted  work- 
er for  Ihc  liarmony  of  tlu^  victorious  party,  though  himself  not  a 
candidate  for  any  office.  When  tlie  political  condition  of  Arkansas 
had  been  sufficiently  n'stored  to  resume  her  membership  of  the 
union,  Mr.  Eice  was  chosen  LTiiited  States  Senator  for  the  term  end- 
ing    187."}.       lb'    <arii<slly    advocated    immediate    admission,    and 
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accordingly  Arkansas  was  the  first  of  the  rebellious  States  to  seek  her 
peace  among  the  United  ones  tliat  she  iiad  unwisely  left. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  served  in  three  mijMHtani  cDiiunittees,  Judi- 
ciary, the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  District  of  ('ohnidjia,  in  these  sever- 
al Committees  he  has  been  an  untiring  efficient  ineiidjer, coming  u\) 
to  the  standartl  re({uired  to  meet  responsibilities  devolving  upon 
him. 


RANDOLPH   ROGERS. 

,  ANDOLPH  PtOGERS  was  born  in  Phelps,  Seneca  county, 
New  York,  in  1825,  and  consequently  is  now  forty-six 
years  old.  His  boyhood  was  distinguished  by  a  strong  love 
for  art,  and  at  every  opportunity  that  was  afforded,  he  indulged  his 
natural  talents  in  carving  and  fashioning  material  into  designs  of 
artistic  beauty.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  parents  removed 
from  Phelps  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  the  future  great  sculptor 
entered  business  life  as  clerk  in  a  store.  But  his  tastes  did  not 
run  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  when  nineteen  years  old 
he  left  Michigan  for  New  York  city,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  leam 
the  art  on  engraving  upon  wood.  His  pre\dous  studies  had  been 
in  this  direction,  and  liis  ability  had  nx'civcd  the  warm  commenda- 
tions of  friends.  Arriving  in  the  great  uietropulis,  he  applied  to 
"lie  of  the  best  engravers  then  in  the  city,  for  a  position  in  his  es- 
tablislmient,  but  was  received  with  such  discouraging  words  that 
he  lost  hope,  and  gave  up  for  a  time  his  ambition  to  become  an 
artist.  So  disheartened  was  young  Rogers  that  he  almost  decided 
to  become  a  sailor,  and  was  making  preparations  for  a  sea  voya^-e, 
when  a  friendly  hand  rescued  him  from  what  might  have  been  the 
ruin  of  his  life.  An  old  Michigan  friend,  a  prosperous  merchant  at 
that  time  in  Xmv  York,  met  the  discouraged  boy,  and  quickly  dis- 
covered liis  trouble.  He  offered  him  a  ])laee  in  his  store  at  small 
salary,  but  with  chance  of  i.romotion,  if  faithful  to  his  duty.  Rogers 
accepted  the  offt-r,  and  during  fourye^rs  and  a  half  was  employed  in 
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active  Imsiness,  hut  carefully  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  moulding 
a  marble  of  the  daughter  of  his  employer,  which  gave  him  some  well 
merited  fame. 

At  last  the  enthusiasm  and  talents  of  the  young  man  attracted  to 
him  the  support  and  encouragement  of  friends,  who  were  desirous  of 
aiding  him  in  his  studies.  Means  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  a 
course  of  study  in  Italy.  Rogers  accepted  the  kind  offers,  and  soon 
became  a  resident  of  Florence,  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  Bartoline, 
a  great  sculptor.  For  three  ye^rs  he  remained  in  the  beautiful  city, 
working  hard  in  the  best  schools  of  sculpture.  He  modeled  many 
statues,  some  copies  of  old  masters,  and  other  original  conceptions. 
Afterwards  he  established  his  home  in  Rome,  where  he  remained  fif- 
teen years  without  visiting  his  native  land.  During  this  long  time 
many  great  pieces  of  work  were  done,  which  gave  the  worker  fame  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  also  brought  to  him  ample  pecuniary  re- 
ward. His  statue  of  "  Ruth"  and  "  Nydia,"  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  whereon  is  portrayed  in  has  relief  the 
history  of  Columbus,  the  statue  of  John  Adams,  now  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, and  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  are 
some  of  the  prominent  works  executed  in  these  years.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  also  designed  and  executed  a  soldiers' monument  for  Cincinnati, 
representing  a  soldier  on  guard  ;  the  Lincoln  monument  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  is  of  bronze,  twelve  feet  high  ;  and  the  soldiers*  monu- 
ment for  Michigan,  which  has  nine  colossal  bronze  figures.  In  all 
this  work  he  has  put  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius.  The  bronzes 
for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  have  a  national  reputation,  and  are 
sufficient  alone  to  give  the  sculptor  enduring  fame. 

Tlie  monument,  to  the  soldiers  of  Michigan  which  was  lately  un- 
vailed  adds  another  lustre  to  the  galaxy  of  his  genius. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  married  to  an  estimable  lady  in  1857,  and  has  a 
pleasant  home  in  Rome.  He  has  an  enthusiastic  love  for  his  pro- 
fessi(m,  and  being  just  in  the  prime  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  manhood, 
can  look  forward  to  many  years  of  work  and  further  advancement. 
In  person,  he  is  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  stout  and 
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hearty  looking,  witli  a  slight  KprinkUng  of  gray  in  his  hair  and 
heard.  His  long  residence  ahmad  lias  not  diminished  his  love  for 
America,  and  land  of  his  hirth,  and  most  of  his  prodnctions  have 
heen  of  a  character  to  stimulate  a  s})irit  of  jiutriotism  and  national 
devotion. 


MARSHALL   O.    TIOBERTS. 

UK  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  the  great  capitalists  of 
New  York.  His  name  and  fame  have  become  national.  Like 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  this  country,  Mr.  Roljerts  owes 
his  success  not  to  the  accidents  of  fortune  so  much  as  to  liia 
own  untiring  industry,  native  shrewdness,  great  forep'tht  and  un- 
flinching courage.  He  was  not  bom  in  the  purple,  but  achieved  it.  His 
father,  Owen  Roberts,  was  a  Welsh  physician,  who  came  to  New  York 
in  the  year  1798  ;  his  mother,  a  Miss  Marshall,  of  Birmingliam,  Eng- 
land, where  lier  husb.ind  met  and  married  her.  Dr.  Roberts  settled 
(Imvn  to  practice  in  New  York,  and  assiduously  followed  his  arduous 
profession  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1817,  from  disease  con- 
tracted while  attending  the  sick  poor.  Marshall  Owen  Roberts  was 
the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  this  worthy  couple.  He  was  boni  in 
Oliver  Street,  March  22,  1814,  and  was  thus  fatherless  before  his 
fourth  year,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  lost  his  mother.  His  eldest 
bi-other,  who  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Franklin  74,  under  Com- 
numder  Stewart,  died  at  an  early  age  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Though  thus  early  thrown  upon  the  world,  young  Roberts 
manifested  that  pluck  and  determination  to  make  his  way  which  have 
since  carried  him  successfully  through  life.  His  Tirst  employment,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  was  as  office-boy  in  the  grocery  and  ship  store  of 
John  R.  Soper,  in  Coenties"  Slip,  where  he  remained  five  years.  Then 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  Alderman  Jamieson  to  learn  the  saddlery 
business,  working  nights  to  earn  the  $50  required  by  his  master  as 
the  customary  apprentice  fee.  In  this  employment  he  continued 
for  a  year,  till  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  other 
occupation.  An  advertisement  in  the  CouAer  and  Enquirer  for 
a  clerk  in  a  ship  chandlery  attracted  him.  New  York  was  not  so 
populous  then  as  now,  but  there  were  even  then  more  applicants  for 
work  than  places  to  be  filled,  and  the  boy  found  thirty  persons  ahead 
of  him.  Mr.  William  Spies,  the  advertiser,  liked  young  Marshall's 
appearance,  and  gave  him  the  situation.  A  brief  trial  showed  the 
merchant  that  the  lad  deserved  his  confidence.  His  assiduity  and 
business  tact  so  impressed  Mr.  Spies  that  he  gave  his  new  clerk 
^300  a  year. 
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At  this  employment  the  boy  continued  till  Mr.  Spies  died,  aiul, 
after  his  death,  was  retained  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Burdett,  till  his 
salary  rose  to  $600  a  year.  This  was  the  highest  wages  young 
Roberts  ever  received ;  but  his  frugality  enabled  him  to  save  enough 
out  of  it,  so  that  when  a  favorable  opportunity  arose,  during  his 
twentieth  year,  he  was  able  to  go  into  business  oil  his  own  account  in 
Coenties'  Slip. 

Here,  in  his  little  store,  he  was  on  hand  early  and  late.  When 
the  fishermen  came  in  before  daylight  with  their  takes,  the  young 
man  was  at  his  counter,  store  lighted  up,  and  ready  for  business. 
The  fishermen  bought  twines  to  repair  their  nets  at  his  place,  and 
such  supplies  as  were  needful  for  their  trade.  His  store  became  known 
as  "  The  Lighthouse."  In  those  old-fashioned  times,  the  Whitneys, 
the  Lennoxes,  the  Nostrands,  and  others  of  the  leading  merchants  of 
New  York  who  then  lived  around  the  fashionable  Battery,  used  to 
go  in  person,  basket  on  arm,  to  Fulton  Market  for  their  family  supplief 
before  breakfast  and  business.  The  store  of  young  Roberts  served 
as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to  these  early  buds,  and  the  substantial 
old  gentlemer  used  to  drop  in  and  exchange  a  kindly  word  ^vith  the 
young  merchant  while  they  warmed  their  toes  and  conned  over  the 
morning  papers.  In  due  course  of  time,  these  representative  men 
of  the  commerce  and  finance  of  New  York  became  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  learned  to  respect  and  confide  in  the  qualities 
which  he  thus  early  manifested.  As  they  stood  high  in  the  financial 
world  of  that  day,  controlling  the  banking  interests  of  the  city,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  when  the  rising  merchant  saw  opportunities  for 
profitable  investment,  they  were  willing  to  aid  him  in  procuring 
discount.  He  thus  in  time  became  able  to  control  the  Russian 
hemp  market  in  this  country,  to  make  large  operations  in  tallow 
and  naval  stores,  and  to  take  the  front  rank  as  a  ship-chandler.  By 
these  means,  he  was  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  maritime 
people,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  influence  was  felt  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  upon  the  sea.  He  projected  and  built  the 
steamer  Tlendricky  and  took  stock  in  the  steamboat  lines  in  which 
Isaac  Newton,  George  Law,  Daniel  Drew,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes.  From  steamboating  he  turned 
to  railroads. 

The  Erie,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Florida  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  originating  and  building.     He  is  now  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  already  well  under 
w;ij.  lie  was  a  large  promoter  of  the  Croton  Water-AVorks,  the 
Erie  Tunnel  and  Long  Dock  enterprises,  and  his  influence  has  been 
felt  in  the  furtherance  of  most  of  our  great  public  improvements  on 
tlie  hind  and  the  water  all  over  the  contineut. 

The  Californian'gold  fever  of  1849  found  hmi  a  rising  merchant 
and  a  considerable  owner  of  steamboat  and  steamship  stock. 
Foreseeing  the  immense  emigration  which  must  set  in  Pacific- 
ward,  he  shaped  his  course  to  control  it,  and  soon,  in  conjunction 
with  George  Law,  obtained  the  contract  to  carry  the  mails  for  the 
United  States  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Law  was  president 
and  Mr.  Roberts  agent.  A  vigorous  opposition  sprang  up,  and  the 
rival  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  was  established.  In  1852-3,  he 
procured  the  consolidation  of  the  Pacific  Mail  interests  with  those  of 
his  own  company,  one  corporation  performing  the  Pacific,  the  other 
the  Atlantic,  service.  Mr.  Law  becoming  restive  under  the  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Roberts,  in  conjunction  with  others,  bought  out  Law ; 
but  at  the  critical  moment  his  associates  retired,  leaving  Mr. 
Roberts  liible  for  a  million,  without  apparently  adequate  resour- 
ces. Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  but  Marshall  knew  no  such 
word  as  fail.  He  immediately  resolved  to  consummate  the  bargain 
without  them,  and  by  the  time  stipulated,  so  solid  was  his  credit, 
he  had  the  means  in  hand,  an  immense  undertaking  for  those  days, 
and  fulfilled  all  his  obligations.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  founda- 
tion of  his  great  fortune.  From  1851  to  1857,  Mr.  Roberts  was 
President  of  the  North  River  Rank.  In  1854,  he  was  approached 
by  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  to  aid  in  building  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 
To  his  quick  and  far-seeing  judgment  the  immense  possibilities  )t 
the  enter])rise  were  apparent,  and  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  liberal  contributors  to  this  stupendous  undertaking.  And  so 
it  has  been  throughout.  From  the  first  he  had  been  foremost  in 
w  orks  designed  for  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  good  of 
the  peirle, 

Wii^.^  pursuing  the  practical,  and  contributing  of  his  ample 
irr^.n^  tov'irJe  great  public  enterprises,  he  has  been  no  lc?s 
liberal  in  works  of  benevolence  and  charity.  As  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  he  has  beea  equally  distinguished.  His  American  Art 
Gallery  is  fjimous,  not  only  here,  but  abroad,  as  one  of  the  moet 
princely  of  private  collections. 
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Unlike  most  successful  merchants,  Mr.  Roberts  is  also  a  zealous 
politician.     From  his  earliest  career  he  was  an  active  fireman  and 
a  staunch  Whig.     in.  1361,  his  party  no  minuted  him  for  Congress, 
but  he  was  defeated  bj  the  late  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Democrat. 
In  1865,  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  but  for  the  foUy  of  putting  up  a  third  candidate,  would  ha  v€  been 
chosen.     As  it  was,  John  T.  Hoffman  was  counted  in,  though  the 
plurality  of  votes  has  been  very  generally  claimed  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Roberts.     He  headed  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  in  1868. 
In  1870,  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor,  but  he  declined  in  favor  of  his  friend  Horace  Greeley. 
The  latter  however  failed,  through  chicanery,  to  secure  a  nomina- 
tion, and  the  State  went  Democratic.     There  is  no  doubt,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  as  the  candidate,  the  result  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is  still  a  hale,  vigorous 
man,  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers 
Mr.  Roberts  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  square 
shoulders,  and  a  form  designed  for  activity  and  strength.     His  eye 
is  bright  with  equal  intelligence  and  goodness  of  heart.     Probably 
there  is  no  other  prominent  citizen  of  New  York  who  has  helped 
so  many  young  men  to  start  in  life  as  Mr.  Roberts.    He  has  been 
twice    married,   and    has    two    daughters    and    one   son   living. 
With  Ks  immense  exi)erience,  his  splendid  business  ability,  his 
am^Ic  mea:;s,  -in^C-'ored  intcg-nty,  and  great  popularity,  there 
is  ^i.nqiestn.idHiy  ;j  ejH  more  biilliant  prospect  before  him  in  the 
future,  if  he  can  be  iudased  to  accept  public  service. 


GENERAL  JEREMIAH   M.  RUSK. 
"free  feom  deceit  his  head,  and  full  as  feee  his  heart." 

'^^^'^^E^ERAL  J.  M.  EUSK  was  born  iu  Morgan  county, 
^^^^    Ohio,  in  1830,  and  settled  in  Vernon  (then  Bad  Ax)  county, 
^ji    Wisconsin,  in  1853,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.     He 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  some  years,  and  represented  his 
district  in  the  Assembly  in  1862.     He  was  commissioned  Major  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Wisconsin  Regiment  in  July  of  that  year.     After 
a  brief  service  in  the  Minnesota  Indian  Campaign,  his  regiment 
was  ordered  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Yazoo  river,  and  sub- 
sequently participated  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Yicksburg.     Af- 
ter that  place  fell,  he  returned  to  Helena,  and  was  promoted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  his  regiment,  and  was  for  a  short  time  President 
of  a  Court  Martial  there. 

On  tlie  1st  of  February,  1864,  he  took  command  of  his  regiment, 
joined  Gen.  Sherman's  army,  and  participated  in  the  Meridien 
campaign.  He  was  complimented  in  general  orders  for  the  disci- 
pline he  maintained  on  that  march,  and  for  not  losing  a  man  from 
straggling  or  inattention.  He  continued  with  Gen.  Sherman,  par- 
ticipating iu  all  the  hot  fights  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  from  May 
1st  until  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  which  gave  us  possession  of 
Atlanta  in  September.  At  the  battle  of  the  "  Twenty-Second  of 
July,"  when  the  heroic  McPherson  fell.  Gen.  Rusk  was  in  command 
at  the  front,  and  lost  one-third  of  his  men.  He  was  fairly  cut  off 
and  surrounded  by  soldiers  armed  with  sabre  bayonets,  at  one  time. 
His  sword  was  seized,  and  he  was  ordered  to  surrender,  but  seizing 
his  pistol,  he  used  it  with  such  deadly  effect  that  he  broke  through 
his  assailants,  and  escaped  with  a  slight  wound  in  his  leg  and  the 
loss  of  his  horse,  riddled  with  bullets.     I  mention  this  as  an  inci- 
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dent  in  illustration  of  his  bravery  and  daring ;  conduct  under  trying 
circumstances  is  a  fair  index  of  cliaracter ;  opportunities  make 
men — we  are  creatures  of  circumstances.  Distinctive  traits  of 
character,  or  positive  qualities  cannot  be  successfully  assumed  for  the 
occasion.  Give  a  man  an  opportunity,  and  the  metal  he  is  made 
■»f,  eitlier  voluntawly  or  involuntarily  on  his  part,  will  be  made 
lO  appear.  The  keen  perception  of  a  discriminating  public  will 
soon  detect  the  impostor,  notwithstanding  he  may  play  the  game 
with  consummate  art.  The  public  man,  especially,  cannot  long 
play  undetected  the  part  of  the  deceiver.  Gen.  Kusk  is  a  true 
man.     "  Free  from  deceit  his  head,  and  full  as  free  his  heart." 

After  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  he  followed  Hood  back  into  Ala- 
bama, then  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  in  Sherman's  "  March  to  the 
Sea,"  he  had  command  of  the  advance  of  the  Seventeenth  corps, 
having  the  skirmishers,  pioneers,  engineers,  and  the  pontoon  train 
under  liis  charge.  In  the  Carolina  Campaign,  from  Beaufort  Island 
north,  he  was  brevetted  Bi-igadier-General  foi"  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Saukahatchie,  in  February.  Here,  to  use  Gen.  Mower's  ex- 
pression, he  rode  farther  into  hell  that  he  (Mower)  would  go,  and  ho 
was  the  only  man  he  had  seen  who  would  take  such  risks.  This 
campaign  lasted  about  two  montlis.  He  was  mustered  out  in  June, 
1865.  From  the  May  previous  he  had  been  constantly  on  duty  in 
Gen.  Sherman's  army  every  day. 

When  his  regiment  was  mustered  out,  officers  and  men  united  in 
exj^ressions  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  he  was  highly  commended 
Dy  his  superior  officers  for  gallantry. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  card  that  appeared  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Journal  on  the  separation  of  the  officers  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  liegimcnt,  Wisconsin  Volunteers  : 

A  Cakd. 
Ameuicax  House,  Madisox,  Wis.,  June  25th,  18G5. 

We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  25th  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
hereby  take  this  opportunity,  u])on  this  occasion  of  the  disbanding 
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of  our  military  organization,  to  expres:«  our  estecin  and  [)rotoun(i 
regard  for  Colonel  J.  ^[.  Kiisk.  AVe  part  from  him  fueling  in  our 
hearts  that  we  have  bill  gooil-hje  to  our  leader,  than  whom  there 
is  not  one  more  daring  or  gallant. 

Kemenibering  that  he  led  us  through  Georgia  "  down  to  the  sea," 
and  through  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas  ever  mindfid  of  our  welfare, 
he  has  stood  bv  us  ti>  the  last, — our  prayer  is  that  he  may  l»o 
rewarded  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  tiiat  his  noble  deeds  be 
not  forgotten  by  the  authorities.  Never  despairing  but  always 
hopeful,  we  remember  how  he  performed  bis  arduous  duties  during 
the  dark  days  around  and  in  front  of  Atlanta;  and  when  his  regi- 
ment was  caDed  into  action  we  always  knew  who  was  at  its  head. 
Asking  nothing  and  receiving  little,  he  stood  by  the  regiment  at  all 
times,  ever  mindful  of  the  interests  of  its  officers  and  men 

In  parting  with  him  our  acknowledgment  is,  he  is  a  gentleman,  a 
hero  and  a  soldier.     His  deeds  do  show  either  of  these. 

Tnos.  Haewood,  Chaplain.  "Willl\:m  A.  Gott,  Surgeon. 

John  Fitzgerald,  Lt.  and  Adjt.  E.  B.  Waggoner,  '2d  Lieut. 

Z.  S.  Swan,  Captain.  Pleasant  S.  PKrrcniriT,  2d  Lt. 

H.  D.  FAiiQUAssoN,  Captain.  Warren  G.  Davis,  Xat  Lieut. 

Charles  A.  Hunt,  Captain.  Mortimer  E.  Leonard,  Capt. 

Rob  Poy  McGregor,  Captain.  John  M.  Siiaw,  Cap>tain. 

Warren  C.  S.  Barron,  Captain.  Benjamin  B.  Gurley,  Captain. 

Edward  E.  Houstain,  \st  Lieut.  Daniel  N.  Sjmallet,  Captain. 

John  R.  Cannon,  1^^  Lieut.  John  T.  Richards,  1^*^  Lieut. 

D.  C.  Hope,  Quartermaster.  Julius  A.  Parr,  \st  Lieut. 

John  R.  Casson,  Captain.  Oliver  M.  York,  Id  Lieut. 

J.  M.  Rusk. 

When  Gen.  Sprague  was  transferred  to  a  different  field,  be  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Gen,,  then  Col.,  Rusk. 

Head-Quabtkks  2d  Brigade,  1st  Div.,  17th  A.  C, 

(near)  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2dth,  1865 

Dear  Colonel  : — As  I  am  ordered  by  the  War  Department  to  a 

distant  held,  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  leave  of 
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my  old  command.  In  doing  so  I  feel  tliat  I  shall  separate  from  very 
many  that  are  very  dear  to  me,  made  so  hy  being  associated  with 
them  in  common  toils  and  danger.  I  cannot  leave  you,  Colonel, 
without  expressing  my  thanks  for  that  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion which  has  ever  characteiized  your  actions  and  bearing  in  the 
field.  You  have  been  very  much  in  command  of  your  regiment,  it 
has  won  a  proud  name,  second  to  none  that  I  know  in  om*  armies. 
You,  by  your  faithful  and  untiring  efforts,  have  contributed  largely 
to  this.  You  are  entitled  to,  and  I  hope  will  receive,  the  generous 
thanks  of  the  Executive  and  the  people  of  your  State  for  your 
faithfuhiess  to  the  troops  entrusted  to  your  care.  The  able  manner 
in  which  you  have  discharged  evert/  duty  in  the  field  entitles  you  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  the  cause  in  which  you  have  served  so 
well. 

Please  accept,  Colonel,  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Your  Friend,  J.  W.  Spbagce, 

Brigadier- General. 
CoL.  J.  M.  KusK,  25th  Wis.  Yols. 

Such  was  Gen.  Rusk  as  a  soldier,  as  we  find  him  recorded,  and 
gather  from  those  who  know  his  history.  He  is  a  brave,  true  and 
modest  man. 

In  September,  1865,  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Wiscon- 
sin nominated  the  General  for  Bank  Comptroller  by  acclamation. 
He  was  elected  in  the  November  following  by  upwards  of  10,000 
majority.  In  1867  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  his  State,  and  served  the  two  terms  in  a  most  accepta- 
ble manner.  During  his  second  term  the  business  of  State  banking 
having  become  nearly  obsolete,  by  reason  of  tlie  discriminations 
against  it  in  the  national  banking  law,  the  people  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  abolishing  the  ofiice  of  Bank  Comp- 
troller.    So  that  he  is  the  last  bank  comptroller  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
on  the  occasion  of  General  Rusk's  final  retirement  from  the  office 
of  bank  comptroller : 
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"  As  a  State  officer  he  was  thorcmghly  conversant  witli  the  law  h'ld 
rule-s  pertainiiif;  to  his  department.  In  closing  out  old  banks  Iikj  has 
saved  the  State  niuch  money.  His  suggestions  concerning  the  an;il 
settlement  of  all  bank  accounts  have  been  valuable. 

'' Tiie  General  is  distinguished  for  his  thoroughness  in  business 
matters,  the  absence  of  narrow  prejudices  in  all  things,  a  determin- 
ation to  do  what  is  fair,  for  his  excellent  judgment  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  Republican  principles. 

"In  August,  1870,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  in  Wisconsin  as  their  candidate  for 
representative  in  Congress ;  and  in  November  of  tlie  same  year  was 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  given  by  any  district  of  the  State  to 
its  representative.     He  is  now  serving  his  term  in  Congress. 

''  Gen.  Rusk's  post-office  address  is  Yiroqua,  Yernon  county,  Wis- 
consin. 

"  In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall,  and  of  full  physique  ;  mustache 
and  chin  beard,  full,  smooth  face,  bearing  the  evidence  of  frankness 
and  honor ;  candid  and  modest  in  conversation,  he  wins  your  confi- 
dence at  first  sight.  Men  of  sterling  qualities  wiU  always  have 
friends,  and  Gen.  Rusk  has  many.  His  manner  is  quiet  and  void 
of  pretense.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  honest  officer,  as  well  ia 
civil  life  as  in  military  service." 

"  Free  from  deceit  his  head,  and  full  as  free  his  heart." 


THE  REMINGTONS. 

From  Iron  Age. 

^Jm^  T  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Military- 


Association,  the  orator,  Colonel  Church,  of  the  Army  and 
Namj  Journal,  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  permanent 
and  thorough  organization  in  this  country,  by  noting  the  fallacy  of 
Mr.  Buckle's  self-congratulation  that  the  practice  of  war  in  Europe 
was  steadily  declining.  When  the  author  of  the  History  of  Civili- 
zation was  thus,  in  1855,  extracting  his  future  of  permanent  con- 
:;ord  among  European  nations  from  the  peaceful  retrospect  of  forty- 
years  that  had  succeeded  the  settlement  of  1815,  the  Crimean  epis- 
ode was  even  then  preparing.  Within  the  seventeen  years,  more- 
over, that  have  followed  his  assumption,  greater  and  bloodier  wars 
have  been  conducted  than  previous  annals  had  recorded.  And, 
singularly  enough,  these  modern  contests  have  engaged,  not  barbar- 
ous people,  but  the  nations  of  the  earth  most  elevated  in  the  social 
and  moral  scale.  In  the  old  world,  esthetic  France  and  j^hilosojjhic 
Germany  have  been  the  latest  combatants,  in  a  battle  which,  for  the 
time  it  lasted,  surpassed  any  historical  precedent  in  its  carnage 'and 
slaughter,  while  in  the  New  World  Civilization  herself  has  won,  un- 
der the  Northern  eagles,  a  victory  worthy  the  thousands  that  fell 

in  its  undertaking. 

It  is  obvious  that  Time  has  not  yet  reached  its  era  of  permanent 
peace.  Certainly,  material  circumstances  do  not  indicate  such  an 
event  as  of  even  probable  coming  during  the  present  century. 
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One  of  the  2'Jilp'il>lti  ini^^l^  Itiacticabk'  indications, adverse  to  Mr. 
Buckle's  theory  that  the  tn-ad  of  civilization  has  stamped  out  the 
prints  of  war  upon  the  earth,  is  tiic  gciuTal  re-arniamcnt  of  nations 
and  the  earnest  regard  paid  to  the  invention  and  construction  of 
of  engines  and  missiles  of  destruction.  There  are  few  persons  who, 
at  first  thougQit,  could  a])})roximate  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
number  of  nuiskets  requisite  to  equip  for  the  field  tlie  military  force 
of  Europe..  A  recent  table  of  the  totals  available  for  immediate 
war,  by  the  different  Eurojiean  States,  figures  the  number  of  regu- 
lar soldiers  as  5,164,300.  This  aggregate,  however,  simply  refers  to 
the  regular  armies,  while,  in  some  shape  or  another,  eveiy  state  has 
its  constituent  analogous  to  the  German  landwcJir,  a  reserve  of  militia 
or  of  conscrij^ts,  liable  to  be  called  out  in  an  emergency.  It  would 
be  a  moderate  assumption  to  estimate  this  reserve  at  an  ecpial  total 
to  that  of  the  regulars.  Thus  the  entire  niuuber  of  men,  wboiii 
provident  Europe  has  to  arm,  considerably  exceeds  10,000,000.  Tlio 
accident  and  experience  of  war  have  tauglit  nations  not  only  tliat 
armanent  is  necessary,  but  that  a  wise  economy  of  resources  con- 
temj)lates  something  more  than  the  provision  of  a  single  gun  per 
man  of  their  enrolled  forces.  We  believe  the  general  rule  of  ord- 
nance officers  is  that  the  arsenals  of  a  country  should  always  have 
at  instant  disposition  a  stock  of  guns  ade(j[uate  for  the  equi])ment 
of  four  times  the  regular  army  force.  Tuns  supposing  Euro])e  were 
to-day  to  set  about  re-armament,  there  W(.uld  be  a  demand  for 
20,000,000  stand  of  guns. 

The  reader  should  not  premise  from  the  above  speculations,  eitlier 
that  tiie  world  is  re-arming  en  mtisse  or  that  Euroi)ean  States  are 
])repared  for  war.  AVe  donbt,  in  fact,  ii",  witli  the  excei)tion  oi'  Ger- 
many, any  state  of  the  Old  A\'orld  eonld  as  yet  set  afield  an  army 
fnlly  efjuipped  with  breeeli-loading  small  ai'nis.  There  is  really  no 
such  p(jssibility  ai»])arent  in  national  organizatit)n  as  an  instantread- 
iness  for  the  fray.  Even  the  most  aggressive  states  are  always  re- 
newing and  imj)roving,  if  not  reconstructing  de  noi'o  iho'w  arma- 
ment.     Prussia,  for   instance,  which  has    in  her    slock    more   than 
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1,500,000  stand  of  Zu7idnadi7s-(/('iv<'Jir,hai<,  since  the  close  of  the 
Avar  with   Friiiicf,  hccn  coiisith'riiii:;  llie  various  systems  that  liave 
succf('(h'(l    that   nt"  Drcsyc,  witli   tlif   view  of  con.ertin*^  licr  entire 
stoclc.      Tlie    state   faetorit's   of  Prussia,  at    S]iau(hiu,  Soninu-rada, 
Krfiirt  and  Danzijjj,  j)Ossessed  in   18G0,  a  j)roductive   capacity  of 
lOO,0(X)^-uus^((7-«?/7??/7??.     Eussia,heside  the  large  imperial  armories 
at  Krasnoe,  Selo,  AVarsaw,  ?.[oseow  and  Wilna,  has  for  two  or  three 
years  heen  estahlisliiug  -work-shops  at  various  remote  jioints  of  her 
vast  em]iire.      The  llussian  Avork  is  thus  far  limit(  d  to  a   trausf  >r- 
niation  of  tJie  old  muzzle  loaders,  according  to  the  Carl  and  Kruka 
systems,  and  in  1871  was  stated  to  have  a  total  cajiaeity  f)f  2000 
systems,  ^er  diem  of  24  hours.     This  estimate  due  to  au  English 
correspondent,  we  have  positive  reason  to  believe  very  largely  exag- 
gerated.    Great  Britain,  which  last  year  ado])ted  the  Martini-Henry 
improvements  of  the  American  Peahody  system  for  a  servi'-e  arm, 
has  l»ut  one  government  armory,  that  at  Enheld.      The  choice  of  the 
jMartiui-llenry  has  he<'n  luiiversally  censured  hy  jirofessional  and 
nu'chauieal  experts,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  this  system  will  be 
permanently  retained  by  the  war  f»fliee.      The  numlier  roiuisite  for 
total  re-armament  is  1,000,000.     It  Avill  be  remembered  that  the 
machinery,  for  construction  upon  the  interehangeable  principal,  was 
obtained  for  the  Entield  works  from  our  own  government  armory, 
at  Springfield  some  10  years  ago.     We  (juote  from  the  New  York 
Army  and  Nov i/Jour7iaI,  of  J amiary.  13th,  the  very  best  authority, 
the  subjoined  estimate  of  the  British  small  arms  manufacture  : 

"We  have  no  positive  data  of  the  combined  capacity  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms  producers.  The  official  report  of  the  Royal  Enfield  shops 
showed  for  the  twelve-month  ending  April.  1871,  the  cmistructictn 
of  38,4G2  long  Snider  rifles,  and  3,360  short  rifles  of  the  same 
system.  The  estimate  published  about  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  ]\Iartiui-Ileury  breech-loader  for  the  British  army,  that  the 
com})lement  of  300.(XX)  could  be  constructed  at  Enfield  in  four  ^ 
years,  is  the  only  additional  point  in  our  ]iossession  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  royal  army.     The  eumbiued  capacity  of  the  Arms 
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Manufacturing  Guild,  mainly  located  at  Birmingham,  including,  be- 
sides the  Small  Arms  Company,  a  legion  of  individual  gun  makers, 
we  presume  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  government.  How  con- 
siderable this  was  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  the  largest 
results  were  sought  for,  is  suggested  by  the  following  quoted  from 
an  English  journal  of  the  iron  interest : 

"'The  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company,  employing  a  large 
number  of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  military  arms,  is  the  only 
manufactory  in  Birmingham  in  which  arms  on  the  "interchangea- 
ble "  principle  are  produced,  and  their  productive  power  is  equal  to 
from  2000  to  3000  j^er  week.  The  factory  is  at  present  engaged  on 
a  30,000  order  for  Kussia  in  making  the  "Berdan"  breech-load- 
ing bolt  gun.  We  understand  that  this  company  have  from 
12,000  to  14,000  government  pattern  Snider  rifles  in  stock  ready 
for  delivery,  and  could  in  a  short  period  supply  many  thousands 
more.  The  facilities  for  production  at  the  Small  Arms  Factory 
and  in  the  various  manufactories  in  Birmingham,  at  the  present 
time  is  equal  to  almost  any  demand  which  could  be  made  upon 
them.  We  understand  that  lately  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms 
Comjiany  offered  to  place  their  factory  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English  government,  should  they  require  arms,  but  Mr.  Cardwell 
held  out  no  hopes  of  work.  Should  any  emergency  arise  therefor, 
the  government  alone  would  be  to  blame,  for  not  having  accepted 
their  generous  offer,  as  the  company  will  of  course  accept  Avork  from 
any  source  from  which  it  may  be  offered,  and  could  not  then  put  it 
aside  for  our  own  government.' 

"  The  writer's  assumption  that  the  facilities  of  Birmingham 
combined,  are  equal  to  almost  any  demand  which  could  be  made 
upon  them,'  obviously  does  not  contemplate  such  an  exigency  as 
that  of  the  United  States  in  1861-'62,  or  of  France  last  year." 

Our  contemporary,  under  date  of  Feburary  3d,  funiislies  tho  fol- 
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lowing  additional  paragraph,  referring  to  tlie  Birmingham  prodnc^ 
tion,  comprising  nearly  "  all  England  :" 

Month  of  Dec.         Twelve  months. 

1870.         1871.         1870.         1871. 

Arms  (small) £158,192  £32,772  £871,419  £873,888 

Ammunition  (not  gunpowder)  123,170  22,797  675,259  1,082,506 
"  Unfortunately  the  exhibit  thus  made  does  not  specify  the  na- 
ture of  the  exportations  so  that,  in  view  of  the  known  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  Great  Britain  .is  the  only  large  pro- 
ducer of  sporting  arms  for  the  ouside  world,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate at  all  correctly  the  extent  to  which  military  arms  have  gone 
abroad  from  England.  The  reader  will  however,  not  neglect  to  note 
the  statement  that  the  industry  has  so  far  become  a  subject  of 
practicable  consideration  as  to  have  inspired  the  foundation  of  a  new 
company  and  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  high  officials  and  noble- 
men. Relatively  to  our  own  production,  the  total  reported  for  the 
last  year  is  certainly  a  small  item,  one  single  establishment  in  the 
United  States — and  we  do  not  here  refer  to  the  Remington,  whose 
manufacturing  account  for  the  French  government  during  six 
months  of  1870-'71  we  believe  considerably  exceeded  the  Migineer's 
figures — having  filled  a  contract  exceeding  £400,000  in  amount 
during  the  twelve  months." 

Pauvre  France,  one  might  fairly  assume  that  the  sunny  land  so 
lately  crushed  beneath  the  relentless  tread  of  iron  Germany,  would 
absorb  all  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  its  people  in  the  recon- 
structing work  of  peace  !  Yet  when  we  see  the  shrewdest  study  of 
statesman  devoted  to  the  organization  and  support  of  an  army  of 
600,000  men  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  read  that  "  fire  arms  are  be- 
ing manufiictured  with  great  rapidity  at  St.  Etienne,  Tulle,  Chatel- 
herault,  and  other  places,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  a  short  time  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  turn  out  1000  a  day  When  the  new 
workshops,  which  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  French  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  their  500,000  mus- 
kets per  annum,  without  applying  to  foreign  manufacturers." 
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The  stock  of  cliassepots  available,  after  the  rranco-Priissian  war, 
■was  estimated  at  a  little  over  600,000  stand,  the  Prussians  having 
carried  off  as  the  spoil  of  battle  fields  and  of  surrendered  armies  and 
strong  holds,  very  nearly  1,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  pre- 
sent consideration  is  to  find  a  cheap  system  for  conversion  of  the 
above  reserve,  and  that  some  one  of  the  various  bolt  actions  will  be 
necessarily  selected.  When  next  France  arouses  Barbarossa  from  his 
slumber,  she  must  be  armed  Avith  something  more  reliable  than  the 
chassepot.  ^ 

The  foregoing  summary  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  im- 
pression of  the  small-arms  industry  in  Europe,  so  far  as  it  regards 
military  purjjoses.  Constant  exigency  gives  it  in  the  Old  World, 
among  whose  nations  there  is  a  never  ending  jangling  of  interest  and 
interference  of  boundaries,  that,  despite  Buckle's  theory,  may  at  any 
time  lead  to  war,  a  matter-of-course  importance  ;  and  it  is  not  only 
one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  finance  minister's  exhibit,  but  a 
most  serious  object  of  the  premier's  regard.  "  England,"  remarks  a 
recent  political  essayist,  "would  hardly  like  to  send  a  curt  note  to 
the  North  German  confederation,  while  she  has  barely  regulars 
enough  to  provide  military  police  for  herself  and  her  colonies,  and 
her  soldiers  have  no  guns  'more  dangerous  than  fowling  pieces." 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  London  Times,  deprecating  the  petty 
organization  of  the  British  small  arms  industry,  both  government 
and  private,  asserted  that  one  American  company  had  a  productive 
capacity  greater  than  that  of  all  England  combined.  In  accordance 
with  our  custom  of  occasionally  describing  the  conspicuous  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  this  country,  we  propose  so  far  as  our 
space  Avill  permit,  giving  our  readers  some  information  as  to  the  or- 
ganization thus  referred  to,  that  of  E.  Kemington  &  Sons. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    REMINGTON    ESTARLISHMENT, 

The  story  of  industrial  progress  is  hardly  ever  without  its  roman- 
tic episode  at  the  start.  In  1816,  Eliphalet  Remington,  Scniior, 
the  founder  of  the  present  house,  a  youth  maturing  to  manhood, 
worked  upon  his  father's  farm,  a  clearing  in  the  wilds  of  Herkimer 
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county,  some  80  miles  west  of  Albany.  The  farm,  of  considerable 
extent,  lay  upon  tbe  banks  of  a  small  stream.  Clear  Creek,  which  ran 
a  little  more  than  a  league,  with  constant  fall,  down  through  a  ro- 
mantic gorge,  to  finally  add  its  tribute  to  the  Mohawk  River.  Fifty- 
odd  years  have  wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the  stream  and  its 
relations.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  large  village  of  Ilion,  now  inter- 
cept its  waters,  which,  according  to  the  memory  of  old  denizens  of 
the  neighborhood,  possess  hardly  more  than  half  their  ancient  volume- 
A  rough  country  roads  winds  up  "the gulf,"  whose  hill-sides,  barren 
of  trees,  show  cause  enough  for  the  decadence  of  the  waters.  One 
must  not,  however,  look  for  the  change  at  the  starting  point.  The 
old  farm  dwelHng  still  stands,  but  progress  has  done  no  more 
than  erect  a  rustic  saw  mill  and  an  uncouth  brick  attempt  at  a  sul- 
phur spa,  for  its  surroundings.  The  spa  is  a  failure,  and  the  old 
mill  only  a  suggestion  for  the  sketcher.  Time,  as  usual,  has  gone 
down  stream  with  her  changes,  erected,  where  was  not  a  single  house 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Ilion  with  its  unique  industry, 
dug  out  the  great  water-way  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  and 
threaded  the  Mohawk  Valley  with  the  principal  line  of  railroad  in 
the  Union. 

The  first  Remington  arm  was  produced  in  this  wise.  Young 
Eliphalet  asked  his  father  one  day  for  money  to  buy  a  gun,  and  was 
met  by  very  much  such  an  answer  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
hard-working  farmer.  Unable  to  secure  the  desired  gift  from 
the  paternal  appreciation  of  his  necessities,  the  boy  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  hope  or  resource.  One  of  the  original  properties 
of  the  farm  was  a  forge,  even  then  old  from  disuse,  though  still  of- 
fering capabilities  which  ready  wit  and  energy  could  turn  to  account. 
Eliphalet  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  enough  iron  about  the 
premises  for  his  purpose,  and,  with  what  might  almost  be  termed 
inspiration,  was  soon  able  to  get  his  material  in  ])ro])er  condition  for 
forging.  By  persistent  effort  and  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  his 
crude  appliances,  he  finally  completed  a  barrel  which  satisfied  his 
ambition.     Beyond  this  it  was  impossible  for  him .  to  proceed,  the 
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lock  construction  and  the  stocking  being  results  altogether  in  ad- 
vance of  his  material  resources,  at  least.  At  the  first  opportunity 
lie  made  a  journey  to  Utica,  then  a  considerable  town.  There  he 
entrusted  his  barrel  to  a  gunsmith,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of 
securing  the  object  of  his  desire  in  a  completed  state.  Happily  the 
smith  was  clever  enough  and  candid  enough  to  recognize  the  really 
excellent  quality  of  his  customer's  production. 

Whether  it  may  have  been  a  material  superiority,  due,  we  must 
presume,  rather  to  accidental  cause  than  to  any  metallurgical  prac- 
tice or  intuition,  or  whether  the  mechanical  achievement  was  some- 
thing extraordinary,  neither  tradition  nor  relict  can  now  determine. 
The  barrel  was  certainly  so  complete  a  success  as  to  extort  the 
the  praise  ot  the  expert,  and  young  Remington  was  so  encouraged 
by  this  unlooked  for  endorsement  of  his  skill,  that  he  soon  followed 
up  his  first  effort  by  others.  That  positive  excellence  must  have 
distinguished  not  only  the  first  production,  but  those  immediately 
succeeding  it,  is  ai:)parent.  The  writer's  efforts  to  obtain  one  of 
the  original  barrels  have  been  unfortunately  resultless.  Suffice 
it  that  the  fame  of  the  new  fabrication  began  soon  to  fill  the  coun- 
try side,  and  the  young  j^i'oducer  found  the  resources  of  himself 
and  the  old  forge  taxed  to  their  utmost.  Thenceforward  he  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  barrel  making,  gradually  extending  his 
craftsmanship  to  the  stocking  and  lock  fitting  of  the  guns. 
From  1816  to  about  1825  the  business  was  prosecuted  at  the  ])lace 
of  its  inception,  though  the  ca])acity  of  the  "  works  "  was  measura- 
bly increased  by  the  building  of  a  stocking  shop  and  another  small 
structure. 

At  the  start  the  fixtures  of  the  forge  available  for  use  were,  it 
need  hardly  be  suggested,  not  only  limited  to  the  rare  exigencies  of 
farm  work,  but  of  the  crudest  quality  and  little  better  than  relicts 
of  usefulness.  The  grindstones  used  in  the  work,  and  fashioned 
out  of  the  rough  by  the  untaught  artisan,  were  obtained  from  a 
quarry  adjacent  to,  or  on  the  farm,  and  were  of  exceptional  excellence, 
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a  circumstance  which  indicates  the  kinilly  rrcn'iclence  that  always 
hel})s  those  who  lielp  themselves. 

Durini;-  tlic  nine  years  work  at  the  licad  of  "the  ^n\{,"  the  r('j)U- 
tation  ot"  Kfniini:;toii's  jirodiictioii  cxiii-riciiciMl  notliinir l)ut  g(j(Ml  for- 
tune, the  demand  for  l)arrels  becomiiiL;-,  indeed,  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  capacity  of  his  shops,  that  customers  used  to  resort  to  the  s^jot 
and  stay  there  till  their  wares  were  ready  for  them. 

FOUNDING    OF    THE    WORKS    AT    ILIOX. 

In  1825  the  Eric  canal  havinjjj  been  made  through  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  Mr.  Remington  after  a  few  years'  hard  experience  of 
the  difliculty  of  conducting  his  growing  business  at  so  considerable 
a  distance  from  that  thoroughfare,  with  wise  prevision  of  the  future, 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  where  now  stands  Ilion.  His  first 
erection,  a  low  one-story  building,  is  included  in  the  present  forging 
shop.  The  variety  and  capacity  of  plant  for  some  years  was  not 
increased  to  any  great  extent,  though  the  distinct  Imsiiiess  of  barrel 
making  exjierienced  a  natural  and  healthy  growth.  In  1835,  the 
establishment  of  Ames  &  Co.,  of  Siu-ingfield,  Mass.,  which  had  a 
United  States  contract  for  anumber  of  thousands  of  carbines,  wished 
to  dispose  of  a  i)ortion  of  its  award  tlicn  uncompleted,  and  of  its 
gun-tinishing  machinery.  Mr.  Remington  became  the  purchaser  of 
both  contract  and  plant.  At  this  time  his  first  government  con" 
tract  necessitating  an  increase  of  shop  capacity,  he  erected  a  frame 
building  of  considerable  size  for  that  day,  which  is  still  standing, 
and  known  as  the  "  old  armory.''  Before  finishing  the  carbine  or- 
der, the  enterprise  of  tiie  rising  establishment  was  encouraged  by  the 
reception  of  another  contract,  this  time  for  5,000  Harper's  Feny 
Rides.  Tools  were  forthwitli  made  or  bought  and  the  work  jiro- 
ceeded  with,  still  another  conti'act  for  5^000  similar  arms  coming  be- 
fore the  first  was  finished.  At  this  date  (1835  to  1840)  the  ma- 
chine plant  amount(xl  to  four  milling  macliines,  one  stocking  ma- 
chine and  one  turning  lathe,  the  fixtures  or  tools  having  to  be 
changed  as  occasion  demanded.     About  1840  two  of  Mr.  Reming- 
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ton's  sons  coming  of  age,  became  active  in  the  enterprise.  It  is 
worthy  of  record  that  the  experience  of  the  father  of  the  difficulty 
of  possessing  a  gun  was,  though  in  a  lighter  degree,  repeated  by 
the  sons,  the  story  being  that  when  one  of  the  sons  asked  his  father 
for  a  fowling  piece,  the  latter  answered  that  he  would  be  more  lib- 
eral than  iiis  parent  had  been  with  him,  that  he  would  contribute 
the  barrel,  but  the  youngster  must,  in  this  instance,  furnish  the 
stock  and  lock  himself.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  present  head 
of  the  Remington  Company  had  his  fowling  j^iece  in  due  time  com- 
plete, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  son's  job  of  stocking  and 
locking,  with  the  appliance  of  Ilion,  was  a  long  way  easier  than  his 
father's  shaping  and  finishing  of  the  first  Remington  barrel  in  the 
old  farm  forge  at  the  head  of  "  the  gulf." 

The  accession  of  his  two  elder  sons  to  the  business  gave  the 
founder  a  temporary  respite,  grateful  enough,  we  may  well  believe, 
after  such  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  endeavor  and  achievement. 

The  award  of  a  third  contract — this  time  for  2,500  Harper's 
Ferry  Rifles  and  for  a  quantity  of  Maynard's  magazine  locks — was 
the  first  fruits  of  the  new  management  and  an  initial  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1847  the  Remingtons  commenced  the  construction  of  pistols, 
their  first  effort  being  a  pocket  revolver,  which  from  its  simplicity 
and  general  efficiency  secured  a  market  at  once.  A  short  time  an- 
terior to  the  rebellion  in  1861,  they  began  to  produce  their  well 
known  army  and  navy  revolver,  since  adopted  for  both  branches  of 
the  U.  S.  service.  It  is  noteworthy  that  up  to  1869-'70,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  very  large  contracts  for  muskets  for  govern- 
ment— which  the  summary  and  illiberal  policy  of  Secretary  Stanton 
at  the  close  of  the  war  rendered  in  most  instances  rather  ruinous 
than  remunerative  for  all  parties  working  for  the  United  States 
—the  company  had  found  pistol  making  much  more  profitable 
than  that  of  other  small  arms.  The  company  now  turns  out 
eighteen  different  sizes  and  patterns  of  hostler  and  other  pistols, 
from  the  terribly  effective  single  shot  arm  of  50  calibre,  of  a  breech- 
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loading  system  similar  to  the  rifle,  to  tlie  vest  pocket  companion,  a 
toy  weighing  but  Sg-  ounces,  yet  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  marksman 
true  enough  to  kill  a  squirrel  at  50  feet. 

THE    REMINGTON    MILITARY    ARM. 

The  Remington  military  breech-loader,  of  which  more  than  500,000 
have  been  made  and  issued  to  different  governments,  first  claimed 
public  attention  about  1865-66.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  sys- 
tems more  especially  designed  for  the  conversion  of  muzzle-loaders 
into  breech-loaders,  and  hardly  more  than  suggesting  the  principle 
developed  in  the  present  model,  were  made  for  trial.  At  the  board 
of  United  States  officers,  whicli  met  at  Siningfield,  Mass.,  in  1865, 
a  carbine  of  this  early  design  was  one  of  the  sixty-odd  arms  tested. 
In  the  succeeding  twelve-month  radical  changes  and  improvements 
"were  made  in  the  system,  rendering  it  in  effect  an  altogether  new 
affair.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  arm  has  been  on  of  almost  un- 
varying success,  whenever  brought  into  competition  with  other  in- 
ventions. Its  record  up  to  the  present  date,  shows  its  adoption  by 
the  following  nations  and  States  : 

Denmark,  Spain  (approved  by  Marshal  Serrano,  Minister  of  War), 
Sweden,  Greece,  France  (Commission  of  which  Col.  Nessler  was 
President),  Rome,  Egypt,  United  States  (Navy),  New  York  State 
(Report  on  New  Arms,  Board  of  1868),  Holland  (for  Cavalry), 
United  States  Army  (Commission  of  which  Gen.  Scofield  was  Pres- 
ident, also  approved  by  Gen.  Sherman,  Commanding  U.  S.  Army), 
Cuba  (Commission  of  which  Gen.  Seguera  was  President),  New 
York  State  Board  of  1871,  approved  by  Governor  Hoffman.  Arms 
have  been  furnished  to  governments  and  private  i)arties  as  follows  : 
Denmark  42,000  ;  Sweden,  30,000  ;  U.  S.  Navy,  23,000,  (Rifles, 
Pistols  and  Carbines)  ;  Spain  for  Cuba,  75,000  ;  France,  150,000  ; 
Rome,  10,000  ;  Egypt,  60,000  ;  Japan,  3,000  ;  South  Carolina,  5,000 
transformed  Springfields  ;  U.  S.  Army,  1,500,  also  5,000  Rifles  and 
5,000  pistols  now  being  manufactured  for  U.  S.  Army  ;  South 
America,  10,000  ;  Miscellaneous,  100,000.  Further  large  orders 
have  been  received,  making  an  aggregate  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
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ion  arms,  constructed  upon  this  system,  most  of  wliich  liave  been 
already  supi)lied  to  troops.  The  foregoing  detail  moreover  does 
not  iuclude  possible  issues  of  -wliicli  tlie  data  are  beyond  our  reach, 
several  governments — as  for  instance,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain  and 
(Ji-eece — which  have  made  this  their  service  arm,  possessing  the 
right  to  manufacture  in  their  state  arsenals,  under  royalty.  It  is 
likewise  true  that  the  S'\\dss  Confederation  officially  adopted  the 
Remington,  for  its  trooj^s  of  the  line,  but  the  contract  could  not  be 
undertaken  through  large  orders  already  in  progress. 

ADOPTION    OF    THE    REMINGTON    FOR    THE    U.  S.    ARMY, 

The  history  of  the  Remington  Rifle  in  its  relation  to  the  United 
States  government  has  a  present  interest  that  claims  a  few  words 
additional  in  this  connection.  This  system  has  been  from  the  start  a 
favorite  with  the  navy,  5,000  carbines  and  7,000  pistols  having  been 
constructed  for  that  service  at  a  very  early  date,  and  before  any  official 
commission  had  made  choice  of  a  particular  arm.  In  1869-70  a 
commission  ordered  by  the  late  Admiral  Dahlgren,  convened  at 
"Washington  for  the  purjiose  of  testing  various  sj'stems  and  adopting 
the  best  for  the  navy.  This  commission,  presided  over  by  Commo- 
dore Reynolds,  and  comjjrising  several  of  the  most  accomplished 
officers  in  the  service,  subjected  a  large  number  of  systems  to  a  trial 
of  the  most  severe  character,  and,  after  a  considerable  time  reported 
upon  the  Remington  as  the  best  in  all  respects.  In  accordance  Avith 
this  official  finding  10,000  rifles  were  issued  for  the  naval  and  ma- 
rine service  in  1870.  It  may  seem  that  so  exhaustive  a  trial  as 
that  conducted  by  the  navy,  could  have  properly  served  to  direct 
the  action  of  the  other  branch  of  the  service.  The  War  depart- 
ment, however  chose  to  make  its  choice  of  a  new  arm  after  tests 
conducted  by  its  own  officers,  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  of  wliicli 
the  veteran  Dyer  is  chief,  ]iarticularly  urging  this  independent 
course.  Consequently  a  lioard  of  Army  ofticers  convened  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  Spring  of  1870.  After  a  very  ^irotracted  trial  of  un- 
precedented severity,  in  which  about  filty  systems  were  tested,  this 
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1)();irI  llkcAvise  ri'})ortc(l  in  I'avnr  <>{'  the  ricniiiiL^tnii,  and  n;commemle(l 
it  for  solo  a(.l(»])ti(in  in  tlic  I  nihd  States  Army.  Tiu'  ilceisiijn  of 
the  Coinniission.  ol'  wliirli  .Major-(  it-nrral  Scolicld  was  L'liairnian, 
Avas  strongly  (iidtirscil  l)y  the  head  ol"  the  ai'iny,  (icntTal  Slu-nnan, 
yet  the  vxiijiant  jirudence  of  (rcnt-nd  Dyor  wiis  still  unsalislicd. 
This  \i'tcran  ollictT  accr])tcd  and  approved  the  })reference  expressed 
for  the  lienuni;ton,  hut  dej)rceate(l  any  immediate  and  final  action 
ii])on  the  reeommcndation  ol'  the  hoard,  and  ordered  that  1,U(J0  stand 
of  ritlcs  and  3U0  of  carhines  of  each  of  three  systems  be  made  and 
issued  to  the  army,  for  the  2)ur2)Ose  of  at  least  one  year's  trial  of 
th.eir  respective  merits,  monthly  reports  to  be  rendered  from  the 
commands  thus  e(|uij)j)ed.  These  reports,  as  they  come  in,  are  gen- 
erally corrohdHitive  of  the  decision  of  the  hoard,  the.  only  faults  re- 
jiorted  in  the  lleminu'ton  having  been  jjointed  out  by  the  l)oard,  and 
neglected  to  be  remedied  in  the  arms  issued.  Meanwhile,  the  Kew 
York  State  Board  of  1871,  after  a  yery  long  com})etition.  has 
adopted  this  gun  for  the  re-armament  of  the  militia,  ordering  the 
very  changes  that  were  recommended  by  the  army  commission  at 
St.  Louis. 

BREECn-LOADING    SYSTEMS    CLASSIFIED. 

Though  the  munber  of  designs  of  breech-loading  systems  is  well 
nigh  witli(Mit  limit — we  believe  more  than  one  thousand  ])atents, 
either  for  original  conc(^})tion  or  for  improvements,  have  been  issued 
in  the  United  States  alone — they  may  be  jiretty  nearly  all  resolved 
into  four  classes  or  types.  The  bolt  system  may  be  termed  the  first 
adventure  in  this  line  of  invention,  it  being  initiated  in  the  Prussian 
needle  gun  about  1845.  In  America,  though  in  1828  a  breeeh-L  lailing 
carbine  was  made  by  government  at  Harper's  Forry.  the  Mont- 
Storm  and  Sharps  are  our  first  recognized  systems.  (Jf  these  the 
former  is  the  sugixestiou  of  a  lari:;e  nund)er  nf  subse(|uent  inventions, 
in  whieh  the  breech  is  closed  by  a  falling  block  on  tlie  uj>]ier  sur- 
face, hinged  at  the  front  or  on  one  side  of  the  housing.  The  United 
States  Springfiehl  or  Allen  arm,  the  British  Snyder,  the  Btdgian 
Albini-Brredlin,  are  different  species  of  th-  ftth.if /'>,•<■ — as  the  French 
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term  it — genus.  The  Sharps  and  Peabody — though  it  is  a  question 
if  the  Roberts,  does  not  antedate  the  latter — represent  another  genus 
in  which  the  breech-block  fills  up  a  vehicle  slot  in  the  frame,  is 
hinged  at  one  end,  and  drojjped  or  raised  by  a  lever.  A  fourth  type, 
essentially  different  from  all  the  others,  is  the  Remington. 

The  superiority  claim 'd  for  the  Remington  system  consists  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  design — its  working  parts  being  large  and  few  in 
number,  its  extraordinary  strength  demonstrated  by  the  severest 
tests  beft)re  official  commissions  and  in  actual  service,  and  its  almost 
absolute  reliability  against  accident  or  exposure.  A  very  brief  obser- 
vation of  the  dangerous  or  weak  incidents  of  breech  systems  which 
have  anticipated  it,  will  illustrate  our  point.  The  defaults  of  the  bolt 
system  have  been  most  perfectly  illustrated,  tlirough  the  extraordi- 
nary trials  of  the  needle  gun  and  chassepot.  Experience  has  so 
fully  shown  the  Prussian  ordnance  people  the  bad  efiects  of  an  ac- 
tion which  has  so  large  a  smooth  surface — constantly  liable  to  the 
effects  of  rust  or  friction — that  Prussia  is  now  actively  considering 
the  best  model  for  re-armament.  The  incident  of  fouling  or  kin- 
dred disability  of  an  arm,  on  account  of  such  an  extent  of  tightly 
fittinir,  smooth  surface  as  the  bolt  offers,  is  a  distinctive  fault.  A 
dansrerous  feature,  if  metallic  ammunition  be  used,  as  in  the  English 
and  American  types  of  the  bolt  system  is  the  liability  of  a  sensitive 
cartridge  to  be  prematurely  exploded  in  the  mere  act  of  closing  the 
breech,  through  the  head  of  the  bolt  striking  the  shell.  Iia  the 
British  trials,  so  many  accidents  of  this  nature  occurred  as  to  pcr- 
mannitlv  damage  the  chances  of  bolt  guns,  though  produced  by  the 
best  makers,  and  similar  casualities  have  been  noted  in  our  own 
experiinicc.  A  second  serious  fxult  in  the  design  of  the  system  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  recoil  shock,  should  it  be  exaggerated  by 
the  explosion  of  a  defective  cartridge,  can  not  act  in  a  ])lane  j)a,rallel 
with  the  line  of  the  bolt,  owing  to  the  diagonal  resistance  of  the 
shoulder  which  secures  the  bolt  in  one  side  of  the  housing  or  frame. 
The  great  imi)ortance  of  this  default  in  this  type  of  guns  Avas  re- 
cently shown  upon   the    French  battle-lields,  Avhere  hundreds   of 
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cliassepots  and  needle  i;uns  wen?  li>iiiul  with  tlie  Ijreecli  fruiues  bur.st 
out  at  one  side,  in  the  maiiniT  sujx.i;t^'«ted. 

Of  Uw  /(t/xi/i,  re  ty|i<',it  slu'uld  l)e  stati/d  tliat  tin-  oriLrinal  id^a 
of  this  system  was  to  ]iro\  ith-  a  cheap  nude  of  trauslurniatiun.  Th(3 
general  default  of  hn-eeh-hloeks  fitting  on  to  the  top  of  th(.'  haiTi'l,  is 
an  insecurity  against  recoil  or  gas  escape.  In  the  AUiii  system,  in 
which  the  hlock  is  hinged  toward  tlie  muz/.le,  and  closed  hy  its  i-wn 
mechanism  at  the  rear,  it  was  lV)und  necessary  to  add  an  automatic 
spring  to  confine  it  in  its  place  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  even 
this  device  has  heen  found  insufiicient  for  exceptional  incidents. 
If  a  ramrod  he  driven  with  ordinary  force  upon  a  dummy  cartridge 
placed  in  the  closed  chamher,  it  will  often  raise  the  end  of  the 
breech-block  in  the  Springfield  arm.  This  general  defect  of  the  sys- 
tem is  traceable  to  a  diversion  of  the  recoil  shock  at  the  time  of 
reaching  the  base  of  resistance. 

Inarms  of  the  swinging  breech  order,  like  the  ]\rartiiii-nenry  and 
its  American  prototy])e,  the  Peabody,  cxj)eriencc  has  shown  the 
generic  trouble  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  whatever  gas  escapes — and 
more  or  less  eras  will  issue  breech-wise  at  every  discharge — is  ad- 
mitted  naturally  to  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  gun.  The  awk- 
ward manii)ulation  indispensable  to  a  lever  handle,  set  beneath  the 
gun,  often  cutting  the  soldier's  hand,  is  a  defect  generally  charged 
the  system,  but  a  far  more  serious  evil  in  active  servi(;e  is  the  danger 
of  fotiling  or  permanent  disability  in  an  exigency.  In  this  system  tlie 
recoil  of  an  exceptional  explosion  is,  thotigh  better  i»rovided  for  tlian 
in  the  snutf-box  constructions  in  the  degree  that  the  action  is  itself 
heavier  and  stronger,  still  a  very  dangerous  incident.  The  test  of 
excessive  charges  and  defective  cartridges  is  to  be  dreaded  by  gmis 
of  this  class,  the  result  having  been  at  St.  Louis,  before  the  U.  S. 
board,  in  1870,  to  disable  the  larger  ]iroi)ortion  of  the  Teabodirs 
entered  for  competition,  the  shock  bending  the  firing  i>in  or  the 
lever,  so  that  the  breach  could  not  be  again  closed. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    REMINGTON    SYSTEM. 

If  our  analysis  of  other  ])opular.  or  once  aj>proved  models  has 
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been  of  adequate  clearness,  the  reader  will  have  deduced  from  it  the 
truth  that  mere  meclianical  design  and  execution  are  not  the  only 
requisites  to  the  endurance  and  reliability  of  a  system.  While  the 
mechanism  must  be  of  the  very  best  to  insure  efficiency,  the  con- 
structive design  must  be  based  upon  correct  science  to  make  safety 
certain.  It  is  the  unique  claim  of  the  patentees  of  this  arm  that  no 
accident  has  ever  occured  with  one  of  their  productions.  The  rea- 
son of  this  alleged  security  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfectly  scientific 
design  of  the  system.  The  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole  organization,  the  relative  strength  of  each  part,  the 
directly  j^arallel  planes  of  recoil  and  resistance  axes,  are  the  charac- 
teristic merits  of  this  system,  without  which  no  system,  however 
excellent  its  mechanical  execution,  can  be  depended  upon  against 
extraordinary  incidents. 

Mechanically  regarded  alone  the  Remington  system  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  There  are  really  no  slight  or  delicate  j)ieces 
in  its  construction,  and  notably  no  spiral  spring,  the  presence  of 
which  in  the  Martini-Henry,  and  in  bolt  guns  generally,  has  elicited 
so  severe  censure  from  experts.  The  very  least  frictionalor  bearing 
surface  is  attained,  strength,  as  we  have  suggested,  being  secured  not 
by  the  extent,  but  by  the  relation  of  contiguous  surfaces.  The  sides 
of  the  breech  and  hammer  blocks  are  not  made  to  wear  against  the 
corresponding  sides  of  the  housing,  consequently  there  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  rust  from  humidity,  a  fact  singularly  demonstated  by 
the  favorable  experience  of  both  Sjianish  and  patriot  officers  in  the 
damp  atmosphere  of  Cuba.  So  far  as  the  escape  of  gas  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  action,  the  breech- 
block, at  the  moment  of  discharge,  not  only  excluding  its  passage 
into  the  action,  but  having  on  its  lateral  faces  delicate  grooves  which 
conduct  the  fouHng  element  into  the  open  air.  The  action  is, 
moreover,  so  open  and  free,  internally,  that  both  clogging  attrition 
after  the  severest  sand  trials,  and  the  corrosion  of  salt  water  tests, 
have  been  found  inefficient  to  stop  its  working.  The  essential 
strength  of  the  action,  secured  in  the  frame  by  solid  steel  piaa  nearly 
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half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  obnous  enough  ;  so  securely  protected, 
indeed,  are  its  working  jiarts,  that  not  even  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  stock  will  prevent  the  efficient  use  of  the  gun.  This  feature, 
singular  to  the  Remington  arm,  was  proven  before  the  United  States 
naval  board  of  1869,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  its  official  report : 

"  The  butt  stock  (wood)  was  then  removed  from  the  piece,  and 
the  exhibitor  fired  eighteen  shots  at  a  distant  mark  on  the  river, 
with  a  fair  aim  and  with  tolerable  accuracy,  showing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  lock  and  barrel  parts  from  the  butt  stock." 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  moment  of  discharge  the  breach 
piece  is  immediately  supported  by  the  front  portion  of  the  hammer, 
which  froms  a  superlatively  powerful  recoil  tumbler.  Both  of  these 
pieces  are  of  considerable  weight  and  thickness,  and  of  the  choicest 
metal — as  substantially  designed  and  constructed,  in  9  word,  as  the 
larges't  capacity  of  frame  will  permit.  The  metal  in  these  parts, 
and  in  the  pins  upon  which  they  move,  is  so  located  as  to  equalize 
their  power  to  absorb  the  recoil  shock.  The  result  indeed  is  that 
the  recoil  shock  is  practically  co-operative  in  the  stability  of  the 
system,  a  fact  due  to  the  scientific  relation  of  the  two  sectors  of  cir- 
cles, the  hammer  and  breech  piece,  between  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant interlocking  and  bracing  connection.  Thus  the  greater  the 
recoil  the  more  securely  the  hammer  is  locked,  and  the  shoulder  of 
the  hammer  becomes  of  necessity  a  fulcrum,  acting  upon  the  bearing 
of  the  breech  piece  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  strain  upon  its 
axis  is  taken  up  by  the  part  in  the  rear  of  the  forward  pin.  This 
theory  of  correlation  of  forces  in  a  breech  system  was  admirably  il- 
lustrated at  AVashington,  where  says  the  official  report  of  the  naval 
commission  : 

"  The  exhibitor  fired  four  shots  with  a  wooden  pin  (hickory)  sub- 
stituted for  the  front  recoil  pin.  No  derangement  of  the  piece  ;  no 
marks  on  the  pin  ;  and  then  fired  four  shots  with  two  wooden  pine 
in  place  of  both  steel  recoil  j^ins.  No  derangement  of  the  piece  or 
impressions  on  the  wood  pins. 

"A  hreech  piece,  filed  awn,y  to  notTtinj^hi  front  of  forward  pin, 
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was  then  substituted  in  place  of  the  ordinary  breech  piece,  arid  the 
gun  fired  seven  times  without  Jar  or  injury  to  any  of  the  jjarts." 

No  mure  pertinent  demonstration  of  the  valuable  relationship  of 
science  to  mechanism  could  be  furnished  than  the  forgoing,  yet  as 
a  further  proof  of  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  system  we  are 
describing,  the  fact  may  be  adduced  that  on  several  occasions  it  has 
been  subjected  to  charges  which  filled  the  entire  barrel  of  the  piece, 
from  breech-chamber  to  muzzle,  without  effect  upon  its  action  or  ef- 
ficiency, a  statement  which  we  believe  can  be  made  of  no  other 
breech-loading  arm. 

EASE    OF    MANIPULATION    AND    RAPIDITY  OF    DISCHARGE. 

Externally,  the  Remington  gun  is  in  all  respects  an  admirable 
military  weapon.     Its  manner  of  loading  is  so  easy  and  of  discharge 
so  natural,  that  raw  recruits  and  untaught  Africans,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Spanish  leaders  on  one  side  and  of  the  patriot 
commander,  General  Thomas  Jordan,  on  the  other,  need  no  drill- 
master  to  instruct  them  in  its  use.     In  sharpshooting  contests  o. 
in  close  engagemens,  where  the  arm  is  handled  closely  j)arallel  to 
the  ground,  top    of  breast-works   or  level  of  rifle-pits,  it   can  be 
charged  and  fired  without  exposure  of  the  hand  above  the  line  of 
the  barrel  and  without  raising  the  gun,  while  it  has  the  same  facil- 
ity for  loading  with  muzzle  elevated,  as  in  the  old  position  for  2:)rim- 
ing,  tliTis  favoring  its  use  in  two-rank  formation  of  troops.     For 
rapidity  of  fire,  its  simplicity  of  mechanism  and  ease  of  handling 
give  it  such  advantages  that  at  the  prize  trial  in  Belgium  a  few 
years  since  it  won  the  first  award  in  a  general  competition  of  the 
most  ai)i)roved  systems.     The  expert  at  the  "  works,"  with  a  little 
practice,  gets  from  25  to  28  shots  per  minute  out  of  the  arm,  while 
the  Danish  soldiers,  with  no  practice  at  all,  were  reported,  in  1868, 
as  firing  their  new  arms  17  shots  per  minute.     In  conclusion,  a  bet- 
ter abstract  of  the  qualities  of  the  Remington  can  hardly  be  written 
than  to  state  that  it  was  recommended,  over  all  comi)ctitors,  for 
adojition  by  the  United  States  commission,  at  St.  Louis,  a  board  of 
army  field  officers  ordered  to  select  the  system  which  most  thoroughly 
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possessed  the  following  requisites  :  "  Strength,  durability,  and  sim- 
plicity of  breech  mechanism  ;  ease,  certainty  and  rapidity  of  firing, 
and  security  against  injury  to  arms,  or  accidents  from  use  in  the 
hands  of  trooj)s." 

EXTENT    OF    THE   WORKS. 

The  establishment  of  E.  Kemington  &  Sons  (Mr.  Remington,  the 
founder,  died  in  1861),  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of 
small  arms,  has,  of  course,  very  largely  increased  in  capacity  since  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  contracts  first  brought  the  new  military  arm 
into  prominence.  The  structures  in  which  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness is  pursued,  though  erected  at  intervals,  present  an  architectural 
ensemble  far  from  disagreeable  to  the  eye — an  effect  by  no  means 
lessened  by  the  pleasant  village  surroundings  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  stand.  They  cover,  including  the  pistol  department,  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  acres  of  ground.  The  motive  force  is  fur- 
nished by  three  principal  engines,  aggregating  400-horse.  The 
number  of  operators  averages  about  1000,  though  the  machine  plant 
as  now  perfected  would  probably  provide  work  for  double  this 
number. 

WORKING    AGAINST    TIME    FOR    FRANCE. 

The  fall  of  1870  doubtless  witnessed  in  the  Ilion  armory  a  larger 
number  of  men  employed,  a  greater  daily  production  and  a  more 
earnest  concentration  of  thoughts  and  energies  upon  one  object,  than 
the  small  arms  business  this  or  any  other  country  had  ever  known. 
The  contract  with  the  French  government  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  final  instalment  was  shipped  in  the  first 
week  of  the  succeeding  May.  During  the  seven  months  inclusive, 
from  September  21st  to  the  latter  date,  the  number  of  service  arms 
of  its  own  production  furnished  and  shipped  to  French  ports  from 
the  Ilion  armory,  was  about  1.55,000,  a  total  result  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  similar  transactions.  The  arms  com- 
posing this  total  were  divided  among  the  following  classes  :  130,000 
rifles  of  .43  caKbre  ;  5,000  carbines  and  20,000  transformations. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  remarks,  of  this  great  industrial 
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achievement,  "the  resources  of  the  great  armory  have,  of  course, 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  huiklings  devoted  to  small  arms 
manufacture,  have  for  20  hours  of  each  working  day  been  crowded 
with  workmen,  from  1,300  to  1,400  employees  having  been  all  the 
time  engaged.  The  largest  daily  production  has  been  1,400  rifles  " 
(our  contemporary's  figures  are  not  large  enough,  each  of  the  last 
three  day's  j)roduct  having  been,  1,530  stand  of  rifles,  with  1,300 
stand  on  each  of  the  15  working  days  preceding)  "  and  about  200 
revolvers,  and  the  monthly  pay  roll  amounted  to  from  $138,000  to 
$140,000." 

In  September,  at  the  reception  of  the  order  from  France,  the 
capacity  of  the  armory,  working  double  gangs,  was  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  little  over  500  stand  of  new  arms  and  200  transforma- 
tions. Thenceforth  the  effort  was  general  not  only  to  sustain  the 
original  figures  but  to  provide  machines  and  tools  for  a  much  larger 
production.  Three  months  saw  the  daily  total  handsomely  enlarged. 
By  the  end  of  five  months  the  number  of  new  arms  turned  out 
in  each  20  hours  reached  1,000.  We  have  already  noted  the  cul- 
minating daily  results  at  the  close  of  the  contract. 

LABOR    SYSTEM    AND    MECHANICAL    FACILITIES. 

It  need  hardly  be  suggested  that  such  extraordinary  results  as 
are  above  recorded,  results  absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of  man- 
ufacture, required  not  merely  organization,  but  earnest  individual 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  engaged,  whether  principals  or  em- 
ployees. We  do  not  know  that  the  organization  at  the  Remington 
armory  is  oppressively  exacting,  that  a  guiding  discipline  absorbs 
every  breath  of  labor — in  fact,  we  fancy,  there  are  many  large  estab- 
lishments in  which  tlie  workmen  are  much  more  enslaved  by  sys- 
tem and  supervision.  There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  something 
more  exacting  than  organization,  or  system,  or  supervision.  .  In  this 
instance,  indeed,  it  is  a  something  infinitely  more  creditable  to  the 
humanity  of  labor  than  either  or  all  of  these  forces.  The  great 
aormory  at  Ilion,  is,  in  fact,  but  a  great  family — and  this,  indeed,. 
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may  be  truly  enougli  said  of  the  whole  busy  village,  every  member, 
every  citizen,  of  which  owns  an  interest,  at  least  of  good  wishes,  in 
the  general  prosperity.  While  the  Eemingtons  are  sole  owners  of 
buildings  and  machinery,  the  work  is  given  out  by  contract.  Each 
contractor,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  thirty  in  all,  has  his 
particular  job,  hires  his  own  gang  of  men,  and  executes  his  work, 
whether  it  be  on  the  barrel,  the  stock  or  some  part  of  the  system,  to 
exact  guages,  of  which  one  set  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
and  the  other  is  kept  carefully  in  his  own  little  office,  his  sole  care 
being  to  sustain  his  branch  of  production  upon  a  base  with  the  gen- 
eral result.  The  direct  issue  of  such  a  division  of  labor  is  that  it 
equalizes  or  disseminates  interest,  and  is  a  constant  spur  to  endeavor 
in  its  various  shapes,  every  little  while  bringing  out  of  some  clever 
brain  a  tool  or  a  process  by  which  operations  may  be  reduced  in 
number,  or  helping  the  enterprising  suh  to  realize  better  results 
from  his  gang  of  artisans. 

The  system  of  a  labor  as  above  suggested  is  certainly  better  cal- 
culated to  answer  such  imperious  exigencies  as  that  of  France  in 
1870,  than  any  other  could  be.  It  does  not  turn  out  an  individual 
arm  as  speedily  perhaps  as  a  single  expert  gunsmith  might,  but  it 
turns  out  a  thousand  in  less  time  by  far  than  the  same  number  of 
smiths,  separately  emjjloyed,  would  care  to  think  of  doing.  Thus, 
while  it  would  bej30ssibleto  take  one  of  the  molds  of  excellent  steel, 
l)ik'd  up  in  the  rolling  mill,  and  have  the  gun  barrel  completed 
in  three  hours,  a  careful  estimate  gives  thirty-three  days  as  the 
average  time  in  which  the  mold  goes  through  its  83  distinct  op- 
erations and  reaches  the  assembling  room  in  the  shape  of  a  gleam- 
ing tube  of  .50  calibre  ready  to  be  issued  to  the  National  G-uard. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  single  mold  but  the  pile  of  a  thousand,  more 
or  less,  that  the  barrel-making  gang,  in  all  its  various  branches,  has 
to  consider,  and  both  long  experience  and  wise  economy  show  that 
this  dissemination  of  work  and  multiplicity  of  operations  effects  the 
quickest  aggregate  at  the  smallest  cost. 

From  1835  to  1840,  w(3  find,  recurring  to  the  early  part  of  our 
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sketch,  that  the  entire  machine  stock  of  the  Remington  establish- 
ment comprised  one  turning  lathe,  one  stocking  and  four  milling 
machines,  and  that  the  fixtures  and  tools  had  to  be  changed  about 
as  occasion  demanded.  In  those  days  barrels  were  forged  and  Avelded 
into  shape.  Now  in  the  rolling  mill  each  furnace  turns  out  from  330 
to  350  barrels  jicr  day  at  the  hands  of  four  men.  If  we  follow  the 
barrel  department  through,  we  shall  find  that  this  branch  of  the 
establishment  alone,  when  at  full  head,  has  at  work  about  a  score 
of  milling  machines,  46  drilling  machines  of  various  capacity,  31 
lathes  and  9  rifling  machines,  not  to  mention  a  legion  of  other  labor 
devices,  whose  names  have  escaped  our  memoranda.  A  hasty  esti- 
mate gives  the  number  of  milling  machines  alone,  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment, at  over  four  hundred. 

SHOOTING    QUALITIES    OF    THE    EEMINGTON   ARM. 

As  in  most  large  workshops,  there  are  in  use  at  the  Ilion  armory 
several  j)rocesses  special  to  the  establishment.  The  courtesy  due  to 
the  company  which  has  furnished  us  the  means  of  giving  our  readers 
a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and  organization  of  this  representative 
of  American  industry,  forbids  a  particular  descrij)tion  of  mechanical 
resources  the  origion  and  uses  of  which  are  ])rivate  property. 
Suffice  it  that  the  long  and  intelligent  experience  of  the  Rem- 
ingtons, and  of  their  artisans,  many  of  them  a  second  generation 
of  the  same  family  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  has  achieved 
large  results  iu  tlie  mechanical  features  of  their  work,  as  well  in  the 
economizing  of  operations  as  in  the  lessening  their  number.  Tliere 
are  especial  features  of  the  Ilion  work  which  we  can  not  err,  liow- 
ever,  in  noting  particularly.  The  excellent  shooting  qualities  of  the 
barrels  made  at  their  establishment  have  been  from  the  era  of  the 
founder  a  j)roverb  in  mouths  of  Avisest  censure.  This  superiority 
has  been,  moreover,  quite  as  generally  observed  in  the  barrels  of 
the  military  as  of  the  s})orting  rilies.  It  is  possible  that  a  degree 
of  this  excellence  may  be  due  to  ehoiceness  of  a  material,  but  the 
extraordinary  care  given  to  tlie  intciinr  liiiish,  the  tlelii-ate  guaging 
of  the  chambers,  and  tlie  e.\act  turning  ot"  muzzk's,  and,  more  than 
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all,  the  |iaticiit  niul  raitlil'iil  stiaiLilitciiini;  ]irofoss,  which  is  never 
neglected,  arc  piolialjlv  (hf  giaicial  claiiiiaiits  in  this  instance.  '^J'lic 
()])('ratinn  of  stiai^litrninL;'  a  liancl,  an  acliicvi  innnl  as  yet  unat- 
tainnl  li\'  mcclianical  process,  is  one  dl  the  nin.'^t  ditiiciill  in  tin; 
nianut'aeture  nt'a  ^iin.  an  art  so  rare  in  tact  thai  aeei(h-nt  has  ol'leii 
prodiieed  a  gninea  Uinninia^ein  I'owling  piece  that  wonld  ont-shoot 
a  Wcstlcy  Richards,  oi"  Greener  in  the  same  tieid.  The  lieniing- 
tons,  with  an  honorable  pride  in  the  excellence  of  their  })ro(liic- 
tions,  ami  correctly  estiniatini;-  the  superlative  Jnijmrtance  ot"  this 
(|uality  in  a  harrel.  have  omitted  no  care,  whether  it  concerns  th  • 
experience  and  skill  of  artisans,  or  the  severity  (»f  intermediate  and 
final  inspection,  that  Avill  secure  the  merit  of  precision  for  their 
work. 

INCOIU'ORATION    OF    E.    KEMIXOTON    &    SONS. 

During  the  latt(n-  ])art  of  18(j4,  the  enterprise  of  the  Remingtons 
having  attained  an  extent  which  rendered  a  new  organization  nec- 
essary, hoth  for  the  ])ur{)osc  of  perpetuating  and  of  more  easily  C(»n- 
trolling  it,  tlie  ])rivatc  tirm  was  made  into  a  comjiany  und'-r  the 
general  law  ot"  New  York.  The  incorjioration  dates  from  Jannarv 
1st,  18(!.").  The  first  ofticers  were  Philo  Remington,  president  ; 
SaiwUcI  Remington,  vice  president  :  and  l^liphalet  liemington,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  In  lSh"().  in  anticijiat  uni  of  ^Ir.  Samuel  lieming- 
ton's  gtiing  to  Eurojte,  he  was  chosen  ju'esidcut  in  order  to  more 
fully  re})resent  the  company  in  the  Old  World.  At  this  time  ]\Ir. 
Philo  Remington  became  vice  president.  About  a  year  since,  L\>\. 
AV.  C.  S([uire,  t(»  whose  large  executive  ability  and  the  fine  business 
tact  are  due  no  small  measure  of  the  more  recent  triumph^  it"  the 
establishment,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  organization.  This  gen- 
tleman is  a  son-in-law  of  Philo  Remington,  so  that  all  thi- olHces  are 
retained  in  the  family.  The  nominal  eajiital  (A'  the  comjiany  was 
named  at  ."s  1 .()()(),()()().  the  value  ot"  the  buildings,  machiu'-ry  and 
stock  in  ]ir.igress  having  been  moderately  estimated  at  -Si.'^M '.0(XJ. 
The  entire  stock  of  the  comjiany  at  the  date  «>f  incor])oration  was 
— and  still  is — owned  by  the  difierent  individuals  uf  the  Remington 
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family,  witli  the  exception  of  a  few  liundred  dollars  in  amount  nec- 
essary by  law  to  qualify  the  three  other  members  (ji  the  board  of 
seven  trustees,  all  of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  residents  of  Ilion.  The 
present  valuation  of  buildings,  machinery  and  stock  ranges  from 
$2,750,000  to  ^3,000,000. 

THE    REMINGTON    AGRICULTURAL    WORKS. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  Armory,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Erie  Canal,  stands  the  above  named  establishment,  prob- 
ably the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  premises 
include  about  seven  acres,  and  the  principal  buildings  are  the  foun- 
dry, a  stone  structure  60x200  feet  in  dimensions  ;  the  forge  shop 
of  the  same  size,  and  the  wood -working  and  finishing  department, 
a  brick  building,  four  stories  in  height  and  50x300  feet  in  area. 
Storehouses  for  various  purposes,  dwelling  houses,  etc.,  give  to  the 
entire  establishment  the  appearance  of  quite  a  village  in  itself. 

About  300  hands  are  employed  and  about  250  tons  of  steel,  Eng- 
lish and  American,  together  with  1500  tons  of  iron,  mostly  Ameri- 
can, and  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  oak,  ash  and  pine,  are  con-, 
sumed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  v.-orks  is  driven  by  a  sjjlendid  double  engine  of  18C 
horse  power,  built  at  the  Fishkill  Landing  Machine  Shop. 

At  this  time  these  extensive  works  are  turning  out  a  large  yearly 
productions  of  mowers,  reapers,  plows,  cultivators,  cultivator  teeth, 
cotton  gins,  hoes,  garden  rakes,  &c.,  in  quantities  limited  only  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand. 

The  foundry  is  sui)j)lied  with  two  cupolas,  one  of  the  capacity  of 
nine,  and  the  other  of  six  tons.  In  the  forge  shop  are  seven  trip 
arjd  four  drop  hammers,  ponderous  machines  for  striking  up  the 
mould-boards  of  plows,  immense  shears,  rolls,  etc.  This  is  the  only 
establishment  in  the  C'lUiitrv  where  hoes  are  rolled,  instead  of  beinii 
hammered  out.  Over  the  forge  shop  is  the  pattern  room,  containing 
a  large  and  valuable  assortment  of  patterns  of  all  the  various  im^ 
plements  mauuliictured. 
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The  first  tloor  of  tlie  niiiin  building  is  occupied  for  the  grinding 
of  nioulding-ltiiards,  lutes,  cu!tiv;iti>r  teeth,  etc.,  and  for  tin-  boring 
of  heavy  eastings.  Tlie  seeuuil  i'ov  assembling  the  various  jiurtions 
of  steel  wuik.  The  third  I'nr  polishing  aitit'les  of  steel  Ujinn  euK-ry 
belts  and  wlieils  and  putting  together  the  various  parts  of  iniple-- 
ments,  steel,  iron  and  wood.  The  fourtli  for  painting,  varnishing, 
etc.,  and  packing  for  sln])nient. 

A^arious  styles  ot'  ])l(i\vs  (all  steel)  are  made  under  the  general 
name  of  Mohawk  Valley  Clijtjx-r  Plows,  and  with  the  benefit  of 
over  twenty  years'  experience  iind  the  use  of  only  the  best  material 
procurable,  the  comjiany  defy  the  world  to  produce  as  good  an  arti- 
cle in  this  line.  The  cultivators,  horse  hoes,  rakes,  &c.,  are  all  made 
with  the  same  attention  to  ])erfect  workmanship,  and  are  not  sur- 
passed hi  elficiency  and  durability. 

The  tSherwood  Slower  seems  to  be  unrivalled  in  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  g(M)d  machine,  and  has  been  awarded  premiums  and 
gold  medals  at  numerous  agricultural  fairs  in  various  parls  of  the 
country. 

The  American  Needle  Cotton  Gin  and  Condenser  is  endorsed  by 
by  prominent  planters  and  merchants  tliroughout  the  Sttuthern 
States  as  being  the  most  eflective  machine  for  the  j)ur])ose  ever  in- 
vented. It  does  more  work  and  better  in  a  given  time  than  any 
other  and  is  relatively  cheajier  than  any  in  market.  Tliere  are  six 
sizes,  with  from  IG  to  60  circles  of  needles  ;  prices  from  §160  to 
$450. 

In  additi(ni  to  agricultural  imjilemenis  the  Company  are  building 
large  numliers  of  Whipple's  Patent  Iron  Bridges.  These  bridges 
have  been  tested  for  about  thirty  years,  both  for  railroads  and  high- 
ways, and  have  amply  proved  their  claims  to  strength,  durability 
and  economy.  They  are  generally  adopted  by  the  canals  of  the 
country,  the  Erie  alone  having  over  600.  Bridges  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  use  over  many  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  and  span  highways  altogether  too  numerous  for  recapitula- 
tion. 
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The  foreign  demand  for  both  agricultural  imjilenients  and  bridge 
■work  is  large  and  increasing.  For  the  convenience  of  western  farm- 
ers the  company  have  established  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  house,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Woodford,  for  the  general  sale  of  their  manu- 
factures. 


MAJOR  GEJSTERAL  JOHN   0.    ROBUSTSON. 


^AJOR  GENERAL  JOnN  CLEAYELAND  ROBIKSON 
^  was  born  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  lOtli  of  April,  1817. 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Mihtary  Academy  at  West  Pohit, 
and  after  remaining  there  three  years,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  liis  native  village.  In  1839  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  the 
Fifth  Eegiment  of  Infantry,  He  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Eighth  Kegiment  of  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wm.  J. 
Worth,  at  Madison  Bai-racks,  Sacketts  Harbor,  K.  Y.  In  May, 
1840,  he  joined  his  own  regiment  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  Terri 
tory.  Remained  there  until  August,  184:1,  at  which  time  tlic  regi- 
ment started  for  Florida,  and  was  concentrated  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.  The  order  for  Florida  bemg  countermanded,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  upper  lakes.  Lieutenant  Robinson  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Brad}',  Saut-Ste-Marie,  Mich.,  from  November,  1841,  to  July, 
1843,  and  at  Fort  Mackinac  from  1843  to  1845.  He  was  appointed 
Assistant  Commissary  of  Subsistence  in  November,  1842.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  joined  the  army  of 
occupation,  undor  General  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Corpus  Cliristi. 
Marched  the  next  spring  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Palo  .Vlto  aiid  Resaca-de-la-Palma.  He  was  promoted 
First  Lieutenant  in  Jime,  1846,  and  was  selected  by  General  Pcrsi- 
fer  F.  Smith,  for  a  position  on  his  staff,  and  was  distmguished  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  bemg  liighly  commended  in  the  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Smith  and  General  Worth.     He  accompanied  Worth's  division 
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to  Sultillo,  tlience  to  Point  Isabel,  and  joined  tlie  army  under  Gen- 
eral Scott,  for  the  attack  on  Yera  Cruz.  Congress  having  created 
the  office  of  regimental  quartermaster.  Lieutenant  Robinson  was 
appointed  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  About  the  same  time. 
Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  was  made  Quartermaster  of  the  Fom*th  In- 
fantry, and  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Hancock,  Quartermaster  of  the  Sixtli 
Infantiy.  After  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  Lieutenant  Eobinson 
was  ordered  to  New  York,  in  consequence  of  severe  domestic 
affliction.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was 
stationed  at  Tacubaya.  After  the  evacuation  of  Mexico,  he  went 
with  his  regiment  to  East  Pascagoula,  Miss.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  he 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Smith,  Ai'kansas,  and  the  winter  followmg,  to 
Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  ^Nation.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
in  July,  1850,  he  resigned  the  appointment  of  regimental  quarter- 
master, and  was  detailed  on  general  recruiting  servico  at  Syi'acuse, 
N.  Y.  Pemained  on  this  duty  until  1852,  when  he  took  a  detach- 
ment of  recnuts  from  Fort  Columbus,  New  York  Harbor,  to  New- 
port Barracks,  Kentucky,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Arbuckle,  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  Having  turned  over  this  command  to  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  lie  proceeded  to  join  his  company  at  Phantom  Hill,  on 
head  waters  of  the  Brazos  Piver,  in  Texas,  w^here  he  arrived  the  last 
of  December.  In  the  summer  of  1853,  marched  to  Laredo,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  remainder  of  that  season  and  most  of  tlic  next 
was  passed  in  the  iield,  after  hostile  Indians,  taking  post  in  the  fall 
at  Ringgold  Barracks.  In  the  fall  of  1856,  he  went  to  Florida,  and 
in  Februaiy  following  commanded  two  companies  of  infantry  on  an 
expedition  of  tliree  Inmdred  miles  in  the  everglades.  Owing  to  the 
low  stage  of  water,  this  command  hauled  their  boats  by  main 
strength  through  mud  and  saw-grass  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  were 
in  mud  and  water  nearly  waist-deep  for  twenty-eight  days.  Retm*n- 
ing  to  Cape  Sable  from  this  expedition,  he  was  sent  with  two  com- 
])anics  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  one  company  of  the  Fourth 
iVrtillery,  through  Palm  Hammock  and  tlie  Big  Cypress  Swamp, 
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where  he  destroyed  an  Iiuliaii  village.  In  the  punirncr  of  1.^57,  the 
Fifth  Inluntry  left  Florida  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Utah  expedition,  commanded  by  General  A. 
Sydney  Johnston,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  the  expedi- 
tion arrived  at  Fort  Bridger^  in  November.  The  wliole  face  of  the 
comitry  was  covered  with  snow,  and  horses  and  cattle  died  of  cold 
and  starvation. 

General  Johnston  placed  Captain  Kobinson  in  command  of  this 
post,  with  three  companies  of  infantry  and  a  section  of  artillery, 
while  with  the  rest  of  the  army  he  proceeded  to  a  point  on  Black 
Fork,  three  miles  above,  and  encamped  for  the  winter.  In  June, 
1858,  the  army  entered  Salt  Lake  City,  and  soon  after  built  quarters 
at"  Camp  Floyd.  In  January,  1859,  Robinson  marched  with  one 
company  of  Fifth  Infantry,  and  one  company  of  the  Second  Dra- 
goons to  San  Pete  valley,  and  encamped  near  Fort  Ephraim,  return- 
ing to  Camp  Floyd  the  next  spring.  In  February,  1861,  Captain 
Robinson  being  at  the  east,  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Balti- 
more. On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachussetts 
Volunteers,  on  its  way  to  Washington,  was  attacked  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore,  and  Captain  Robinson  received  information  that  the 
mob  intended  to  attack  and  captiu'c  Fort  McHenry,  with  its  garrison- 
of  about  one  hundred  men.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  defend  and  hold  the  fort  at  all  hazards.  That  evening  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  Pohce  Commissioners  of 
Baltimore,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  How- 
ard, President  of  the  Board,  informing  the  commander  that  he  would 
be  annoyed  that  night  by  disorderly  and  imauthorized  persons,  and 
proposing  to  send  the  city  mihtary  to  help  protect  the  fort.  The  com- 
mander inlbrmed  Mr.  Davis  that  he  intended  to  hold  the  fort  with 
the  force  he  had,  that  being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  Maryland  Guards,  and  knowing  their  sentiments,  he  should  not 
allow  them  to  enter  the  fort,  and  if  they  came  within  reach  of  liis 
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guns,  he  should  open  fire  on  them.  That  night  the  steamer  Spauld- 
ing  entered  the  harbor  and  anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  A 
report  was  spread  in  Baltimore,  that  she  had  brought  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  eight  hundi-ed  men.  A  picket  guard  was  placed  on  the 
road  to  the  city,  and  all  communication  between  the  fort  and  town 
was  cut  off.  All  the  tents  that  could  be  found  at  the  post  were  set 
up.  Xew  guns  were  mounted,  and  intimation  given  that  upon  the 
first  demonstration  of  hostility,  they  would  open  upon  the  city.* 
The  ruse  succeeded ;  Fort  McHemy  was  not  attacked ;  the  State  of 
Maryland  remained  in  the  Union,  and  so  escaped  being  the  tlieatre 
of  war.  The  Maryland  delegation  aftei'wards  in  a  letter  to  the 
President,  stated,  "  It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  determined  stand 
taken  by  Captain  Robinson,  that  Fort  McHenry  was  saved  to  the 
Government." 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  Captain  Robinson  was  engaged  mus- 
tering in  volunteers  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  On  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Michigan 
Infantry,  and  took  the  regiment  to  Washington.  In  October  lie 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade.  In  April,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  transferred  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  at  New  Port  News,  Ya.  After  the  captm*e  of 
Koriblk,  he  coimnanded  all  the  troops  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Ports- 
mouth.    Most  of  these  troops  soon  after  joined  the  Army  of  the 


*  About  this  time  the  follow  in^  appeared  in  the  New  York  World, -which  &l- 
thotigii  not  literally  correct,  was  not  without  foundatiou. 

"  The  commander  of  Fort  McHenry  is  likely  to  hold  his  position.  In  his  first 
contact  with  the  rebels  they  were  worsted.  Observing  that  batteries  were  being 
erected  in  a  position  attackinj^  the  fort,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  a  shot  whistlins: 
through  the  air  over  the  shovels  and  guns  of  the  traitors.  Presently  a  deputation 
of  the  insulted,  indignant  and  ofTeuded  Ballimorians  a'Vrivcd,  and  demanded  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  firing  at  them.  The  commander  replied  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  Gentlemen,  I  haven't  read  history  for  nothing.  I  remember  reading  of  a  Fort 
Sumter,  where  an  attacking  parly  of  traitors  were  sufi'crcd  to  begin,  and  continue 
the  erection  of  batteries  all  about  it.  One  day  they  opened  fire,  and  the  next  the 
people  in  the  fort  were  smoked  out,  and  liad  to  surrender.  Now  gentlemen,  I 
won't  submit  to  any  such uonsense  here." 
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Potomac  on  the  Cliickalionriny,  and  RoLinsoii  received  command  of 
tlic  First  Brigade,  of  Kearney's  Division,  Tliird  Corps.  On  the  2.jth 
of  June,  (the  first  of  the  seven  days'  battles)  he  fought  the  hattle  of 
the  orchard,  repidscd  the  attack  of  ILugar's  Division  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  advanced  the  left  of  our  line.  The  next  day,  Lee  having 
been  joined  by  Jackson,  made  an  attack  in  force  on  the  right  of  the 
Union  line  at  Mechanicsville,  and  on  the  2Tth  gained  such  success 
over  Porter  at  Gaines'  Mill,  that  McClellan  was  compelled  to 
change  the  base  of  operations  to  James  River.  Li  this  movement  Rob- 
inson's Brigade  covered  the  retreat  of  Kearney's  Division,  and  be- 
came slightly  engaged  vcdth  the  enemy  at  Savage's  Station;  it  was 
closely  engaged  from  two  until  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Glendale,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  on 
the  1st  of  July.  General  Robinson  was  highly  complimented  for  his 
conduct  in  these  engagements,  and  Kearney  attributed  the  victory  of 
Giendale  to  his  "  personal  supervision  and  noble  example." 

In  this  latter  engagement  the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Brigadier  General)  Alex. 
Hays,  which  was  supporting  Thompson's  Battery,  had  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  over  the  guns,  in  which  the  bayonet  and  butt  of  the 
musket  were  freely  used. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  from  the  Penin- 
sula, Robinson's  brigade  was  the  fii*st  to  join  General  Pope  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  was  engaged,  27th  of  August,  with  Hooker's 
division,  in  the  fight  against  Ewell,  at  Bristow  Station.  On  the 
29th  and  30th  of  August  it  fought  and  sufiered  severely  at  Bull 
Run  and  Groveton,  and  on  1st  of  September,  at  Chantilly,  where 
Kearney  was  lolled. 

General  Robinson  commanded  this  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, where  it  drove  back  the  rebel  troops  who  followed  our 
attacking  division  out  of  the  woods.  Immediately  after  this  battle 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
First  Corps,  and  commanded  it  at  tlie  second  crossing  at  Freder- 
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icksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Mine  Eun.  The  divis- 
ion was  engaged  tlie  whole  three  days  at  Gettysburg.  On  the  first 
it  liclcl  the  right  of  the  First  Corps ;  captured  three  regiments  of 
Iverson's  brigade ;  and  held  its  ground  until  all  other  troops  had 
retired.  When  this  division  commenced  falling  back  on  the  town, 
it  was  nearly  siu'rounded  by  the  rebels,  but  fought  its  way  back  in 
good  order,  losing,  however,  1,667  men,  out  of  about  2,500. 

After  the  appointment  of  General  Grant  to  the  office  of  Lieuten- 
ant General,  the  First  and  Fifth  Corps  were  consolidated,  and  Gen- 
eral Robinson's  division,  (to  which  was  added  the  Maryland  Bri- 
gade,) became  the  second  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  It  bore  an 
important  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  led  the  advance 
of  the  army  from  the  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 
We  quote  here  from  a  report  of  Major  General  Warren  :  "  In  the 
flank  movement  to  the  left,  begmi  at  dark  on  the  7th  of  May,  the 
Fifth  Corps  again  had  the  lead,  with  General  Robinson's  division 
in  the  advance.  Delayed  as  we  were,  by  darkness  and  bad  roads 
crowded  with  troops,  until  it  was  probable  the  enemy  had  antici- 
pated us  in  reaching  the  desired  point,  yet  urged  by  the  import- 
ance of  time  to  our  success.  General  Robinson  marched  rapidly  on, 
driving  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  before  him,  till  charging 
directly  the  desired  position,  liimself  animating  the  advance  by 
leading  in  person,  he  fell  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  connnand 
was  repulsed  by  the  opposing  infantry,  already  arrayed  in  strong 
force." 

General  Robinson's  wound  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  the  left 
thigh,  and  at  first  it  was  tliought  he  could  not  survive  ;  but  by  ten- 
der and  carefid  nm'sing,  his  life  was  saved,  Fom-  months  after  the 
amputation,  he  reported  again  for  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Mihtary  District  of  Northern  New  York,  to  which 
the  District  of  Western  New  York  was  added. 

General  Robinson  received  the  first  brevet  given  in  the  volimteer 
service,  that  of  major  general.     He  was  afterwards  brcvetted  Lieu- 
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tenant  Colonel,  CoIoiilI,  J*riy;adier  General,  and  ^lajor  General, 
United  States  Army.  In  Jnne,  1866,  he  was  ordered  to  North 
Carolina,  as  Military  Couunander  and  Assistant  Commissioner, 
r>nreau  of  Rcfngees,  Freedm'^n  and  Abandoned  Lands.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  in  1866,  he  was  ap[)ointed  Colonel  of  the 
Forty-third  Regiment,  United  States  Infantry,  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  took  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sonth,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in 
May,  1867,  he  was  ordered  to  command  the  Department  of  the 
Lakes,  and  relieved  General  Hooker  at  Detroit,  on  the  fii'st  day  ot 
June.  When  General  Pope  was  relieved  by  President  Johnson 
from  the  command  of  the  Tliird  MiHtary  District,  he  apphed  for  the 
department  of  the  lakes,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1868,  General  Rob- 
inson assumed  connnand  of  his  regiment  and  the  post  of  Fort 
"Wayne,  Michigan. 

When  Congress  determined  to  reduce  the  army,  all  of  'Jm  Vet- 
eran Reserve  Regiments  were  broken  up,  and  the  Forty-tb  f  d  Regi- 
ment was  consohdated  with  the  First  Infantry. 

Although  General  Robinson  had  for  several  months  cod  ^.emplated 

retiring  from  active  service,  he  sympathized  deeply  with  1  :ie  officers 

and  men  of  liis  regiment,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  treatment 

they  had  received,  in  the  following  farewell  order  : 

General  Orders,  No.  13. 

Headquarters,  Fortt-tiurd  United  States  lNFA;rTRY,  ) 
Fort  Wayne,  Micu.,  April  0,  18<'9.      > 

To-day  the  Forty -tliird  Regiment  of  Lifantry,  as  an  organization, 
ceases  to  exist.  It  was  organized  pm*suant  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
by  selection  from  the  officers  and  sokhers  of  the  regular  army  and 
volunteer  service,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  line  of  their  duty. 
Fom'teen  of  its  officers  liave  sulfered  amputation  of  the  leg  or  arm, 
and  all,  officers  and  men,  bear  upon  their  persons  the  marks  of  hon- 
orable wounds  received  in  defense  of  the  Union,  I  have  been  proud 
to  command  this  regiment  of  veteran   soldiers,  and  my  conr(X^L'o:i 
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■with  it  has  been  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  associations  are 
ended,  and  we  are  about  to  separate.  With  most  of  us  the  separa- 
tion will  probably  be  final.  "  A  grateful  country  will  never  forget 
yoiu-  services,"  but  unfounded  prejudice  and  the  cry  of  economy 
have  necessitated  your  absorption.  Those  of  you  who  are  consid- 
ered fit  for  active  duty  will  be  transferred  to  another  regiment. 
You  who  have  been  too  severely  wounded  will  be  ordered  to  your 
homes,  to  await  orders,  or  be  discharged  from  the  service.  Wher- 
ever you  may  go,  you  will  bear  with  you  my  best  wishes  for  yom* 
prosperity  and  happiness.     Comrades,  farewell ! 

JOHN  C.  KOBmSON. 
Colonel  Forty-third  United  States  Infantry, 

Brevet  Major  General^  JJ.  S.  A. 

General  Kobinson  having  served  faithfully  and  honorably  for 
thirty  years  as  an  ofiicer,  now  determined  to  quit  active  duty,  and 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1869,  was,  "  at  liis  own  request  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  with  the  full  rank  of  Major  General  United  States 
Army." 

With  the  impression  that  he  had  done  with  public  life,  he  selected 
for  his  residence  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  had  spent  his 
boyhood  days.  Greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  was  that  fall  nominated 
for  an  important  State  officer,  which  he  promptly  declined.  He 
was  tlien  l)rought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  liis  native 
State.  His  nomination  was  urged  by  many  j.;' i^iinent  repubhcan 
papers,  from  which  we  select  the  following  comiuunication  to  the 
Brooklyn  Union. 

"  GENERAL   JOHN    C.    ROBINSON    FOR   GOVERNOR. 

"  The  sufTirestion  of  the  name  of  General  Robinson  in  connection 
with  the  repubhcan  nomination  for  Governor,  has  been  ver}'^  favora- 
bly received  in  many  quarters.     The  following  letter  is  pubHshed  in 
the  Brooklyn  Union : 
«  To  the  Editor  of  The  Union  : 

"Sir:  In  yom-  enthusiastic  support  of  Mr.  Greeley,  you  do  not 
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forget  to  treut  other  candidates  fairly  and  even  generously.  You 
urge  with  great  force  and  persistence  his  claims,  without  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  other  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  governor. 
In  Saturday's  issue,  you  say  that  '  Major  General  John  C.  Robin- 
son, of  Binghamton,  a  retired  army  olKcer,  wlio  hjst  his  leg  in 
Virginia,  is  a  man  of  marked  aljility  and  moral  force.'  This  is  a 
just  and  well-deserved  tril)ute.  Adding  to  Iiis  spend  id  record  as  a 
soldier  the  possession  of  '  marked  ability  and  moral  force,'  he  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  qualiiications  that  render  hiiii  the  most  de- 
serving, acceptable  and  available  candidate  in  the  lield. 

"  The  gallant  Kearney  said  of  him  in  the  l)attle  of  Glendale : 
'  To  him  arc  due,  above  all  others  in  tliis  division,  the  honors  of  the 
battle.  The  attack  was  on  his  wing.  Everywhere  present,  by  per- 
sonal supervision  and  noble  example,  he  secured  for  us  the  hon(jr8 
of  victory.'  But  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the  moral  irrandeur 
of  his  character  have  been  as  forcibly  illustrated  in  peace  as  in  war. 
After  the  publication  of  his  toucliing  farewell  order  to  his  veteranc'' 
regiment,  the  Forty-third  Infantry,  composed  mainly  of  wounded 
oflBcers  and  men,  and  which  was  absorbed  hx  tlie  late  consolidation, 
he  met  an  officer  of  high  rank  who  commended  the  'spirit  of  the 

order,  but  doubted  its  policy.'     Robinson  replic>d,  '  General , 

I  have  served  in  the  army  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I  have  never 
yet  done  a  thing  from  policy,  but  have  always  been  guided  ])v  ju-ilJ. 
ciple.  Every  word  in  that  order  is  true,  and  I  am  willinu-  to  take 
the  consequences  of  its  publication.' 

"In  no  age,  in  no  land,  have  grander  words  been  uttered  l)v  hu- 
man tongue.  Let  the  Saratoga  Convention  i>resent  such  a  candi- 
date, and  the  entire  republican  party  will  arise  from  its  letharoy 
'  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shake  its  invincible  locks  '  into 
the  face  of  the  ])alU)t-box  stuthng  democracy,  and  sweep  it  from 
power  in  this  state. 

"True,  General  Rubinson  has  never  been  an  active  pohtician — 
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tliough  always  a  steadfast  and  unwavering  republican.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  in  these  days  of  political  cliques  and  factions,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  just  such  a  man  should  be  nominated.  Take  up  a 
factional  candidate,  and  he  will  be  beaten  by  50,000  majority. 
Take  up  a  man  of  lofty  patriotism  and  unblemished  character,  who 
has  rendered  the  nation  conspicuous  service,  and  carries  the  evi- 
dence of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  leg;  who  has  stood  aloof  from 
all  factions,  whose  pohtical  creed  is  national  integrity,  national  honor, 
and  equal  rights  to  all  men,  and  I  believe  we  can  go  into  the  can- 
vass with  fair  chances  of  success.  General  Robinson  is  such  a  man. 
He  will  unite  and  consohdate  all  the  republican  forces  in  the  state, 
and  especially  ^vill  he  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  '  hm'rah '  of  the 
boys  in  blue.  With  the  great  power  of  Mr.  Greeley's  paper  ^vielded 
in  Ills  behalf,  and  the  incomparable  eloquence  of  Governor  Wood- 
ford used  for  him  upon  the  stmiip.  General  Robinson  can  be  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
publican party  secured  throughout  the  state.  Vet." 
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jUlf  H:^RE  are  few  names  associated  with  the  legislation  of  Con- 
^■;A     g^'^ss  for  the  past  fifteen  years  more  familiar  to   the   jnib- 
^         lie   of  the   Un  ted  States  than    that  of  Samuel   Shella- 
harger.     It  first  cam-^  prominently  before  the  people  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when   the  curtain    rose  u])on    the  drama  of  Secession,  and 
when    tlie    country     seemed    standing   on  the   edge   of  an  abyss, 
over   which    nothing    could    prevent    her   falHng    but    the    strong 
arms   and    willing    hearts    of   her  sons.      During   the    terrible  or- 
deal of  war  there  came  to  the  surface  of  our  politics  men   who,  by 
their  patriotic  devotion  to  the  republic,  as  well  as  by  their  ability, 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  masses  and  merited  their  grat- 
titude  equally  with  the  soldier  who  risked  his  life  on  the  battle- 
field.     If  it  may  be  truly  said   that  without    the   Union   Army  to 
protect  there  would  have  been  no  Congress  to  legislate,  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  that  if  their  had  been  no  Congress  to  legislate 
during  the  rebellion,  there  would   probably  have    been  no  Union 
Army  to  protect.     Superficial  minds  can  not  recognize  the  causes 
which  produce  results      They  are  satisfied  with  witnessing  the  event, 
and  seldom   trouble  themselves  with  the  task   of    inquirino-   into 
primary  causes  which  made  such  event  possible.     Thus  it  has  been 
that  much  of  the  glory  of  the  late  civil  war,  which  belongs  by  right 
,  to  the  men  who  enacted  laws  in  Washington,  has  been  most  unjust- 
ly bestowed  exclusively  upon  the  soldier,  whose  valor  and  sacrifices 
undoubtedly  merited  the  greatest  possible  applause,  but  whose  hon- 
ors would  not  have  shone  less  had   the  Congress  which  supported 
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him  throughout  the  conflict  been  rewarded  with  a  single  laurel  leaf 
from  the  well-earned  chaplet. 

I  propose,  in  this  article,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Samuel  Shella- 
barger,  of  Ohio,  one  of  those  brave  men  who  performed,  during  and 
after  the  the  war,  signal  services  for  his  country.  That  destiny 
which  controls  the  lives  of  all  men  did  not  send  him  to  the  bat- 
tle-field; but  his  sphere  of  usefalness  was  none  the  less  important. 

Samuel  Shellabarger  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1817,  being  one  of  a  family  of  three  brothers  and 
five  sisters,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  are  living 
at  the  present  writing.  His  father  was  Samuel  Shellabarger,  a 
native  of  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  Swiss-German  ances- 
try, and  his  mother,  who  still  lives  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age,  was  Bethany  M' Curdy,  born  near  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  The  old  gentleman  died  in  1851,  aged  63  years.  He 
settled  in  Ohio  many  years  before,  and  was  a  successful  farmer,  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  earnest  christian  faith,  and  much  respected. 
Tlie  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  bears  his  father's  name,  first  studied 
at  the  common  schools  of  his  county  and  afterwards  at  South  Han- 
over, Indiana.  At  a  later  date  he  attended  an  academy  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  the  city  in  which  he  now  resides,  and  in  1839  he  entered  the  Jun- 
ior Class  in  Miami  University,  graduating  with  honors  two  years  later. 
As  a  student  Mr.  Shellabarger  was  close  and  attentive.  While  at 
the  University  he  wrote  and  delivered  the  first  public  address  of  his 
life,  entitled  "  French  Revolution,"  the  occasion  being  a  contest  of 
literary  societies,  to  one  of  which  the  future  Congressman  belonged. 
Mr.  Shellabarger  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  as  a  lawyer 
diligently  and  earnestly,  and  after  a  while  men  discovered  his 
worth,  and  clients  came  in  rapidly.  His  practice  became  large  and 
profitable,  and  it  is  to  this  day  as  lucrative  as  he  could  desire  or 
expect.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  conscientious  and  pains-taking.  He  studies 
the  details  of  every  case  in  which  he  is  retained,  finds  out  its  merits, 
and  then  works  with  a  will  to  win  it.      In  a   newspaper  paragraph 
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before  us,  evidently  written  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
we  find  it  stated  that  "  Mr.  Shellabarger  does  not  indulge  in  oratori- 
cal nourishes,  lie  first  masters  every  subject  on  which  he  intends 
to  speak,  and  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  expresses  himself  in 
clear,  logical  argument,  plainly  put,  and  put  in  words  whose  mean- 
ing and  intent  are  unquestionable.  It  is  his  plain,  earnest  delivery 
which  gives  him  the  influence  he  possesses  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. Mr.  Shellabarger  may  be  on  the  wrong  side  sometimes, 
but  when  he  is  it  is  from  conviction."  These  remarks  were  applied 
to  his  career  in  Congress,  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  his 
career  as  a  lawyer.  At  the  bar  his  oratory  is  most  elFective,  be- 
cause it  is  always  plain  and  earnest.  He  avoids  shows  and  clap- 
trap, preferring  to  let  his  case  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

In  our  country  the  profession  of  the  law  is  but  a  stepping-stone 
to  political  preferment.  The  reputation  which  Mr.  Shellabarger 
acquired  at  the  bar  placed  him  prominently  before  the  people,  and 
as  he  engaged  actively  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  day,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  singled  out  for  political  office.  He  entered 
the  arena  at  an  epoch  of  great  importance.  The  slavery  question 
had  begun  to  assume  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  "irrepressible 
conflict "  of  which  Mr.  Seward  subsequently  predicted  was  hasten- 
ing onward  to  realization.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Republican 
party  was  not  yet  formed,  although  it  was  evident  even  then  that 
a  new  political  organization,  designed  to  check  the  progress  of 
slavery  and  to  resist  the  aggressive  demands  of  the  pro-slavery  ele- 
ment, was  becoming  a  necessity.  The  Whig  party,  to  which  Mr. 
Shellabarger  belonged,  fought  well  in  its  dying  days;  but  its  extreme 
conservatism  and  timidity  could  not  successfully  grapple  with  the 
democracy.  In  1852  Pierce,  the  almost  unknown  candidate  of  the 
democrats  for  the  Presidency,  defeated  General  Scott,  the  hero  of 
fifty  battles,  who  upheld  the  banner  of  the  Whigs,  and  during  the 
same  year  Mr.  Shellabarger  made  his  debut  as  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the   Ohio  Legislature,   for  Clark   County,  in  which 
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he  resided,  was  always  reliably  Whig,  even  as  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable  republican  counties  in  the  S.ate. 
Nevertheless  the  prospect  was  anything  but  cheering.  Pierce's 
rictory  had  crushed  the  Whigs  beyond  hope  of  i  esun'ection,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  upholders  of  slavery  had  obtained  a  twenty  years 
lease   of  power. 

It  was  under  such  gloomy  circumstances  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  first  appeared  in  the  position  of  a  legislator.  He  served  in 
the  legislature  during  1852  and  1853,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  declined  a  re-election  and  returned  to  private  life.  His  career 
in  the  House,  had,  however,  been  satisfoctory  to  his  constituents,  who 
remembered  well  in  after  days  the  services  he  had  rendered  them. 
Soon  after  his  retirement  the  repubHcan  party  was  formed,  and  with 
it  Mr.  Shellabarger  cast  his  political  fortunes.  A  determined  op- 
ponent of  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  did  not  disguise  his  sym])a- 
thy  with  the  enslaved,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  see  them  set  free. 
The  Whig  voters  of  his  district  and  county  went  over  to  the  new 
party  en-masse,  and  when  1856  came,  Ohio  cast  her  electoral  vote 
for  Fremont.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  Mr.  Shellabarger 
largely  contributed.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  deliver- 
ing numerous  speeches,  and  adding  to  his  reputation  by  the  force  and 
eloquence  of  his  arguments.  Buchanan  was  elected  ;  but  it  was 
apparent  that  the  democracy  had  achieved  their  last  triumph  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  storm  which  was  to  burst  four  years  later 
gathered  over  the  country  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Secession 
was  no  longer  spoken  of  as  a  reserved  right  of  the  State,  whose 
exercise  was  probable,  but  as  a  reserved  right  whose  exercise  was  ne- 
cessary. In  the  midst  of  the  intense  excitement  which  prevailed  during 
the  four  succeeding  years,  Mr.  Shellabarger  remained  an  indomitable 
defender  of  the  Union.  He  sternly  opposed  all  propositions  of  com- 
promise with  the  South,  declaring  that  they  would,  if  adopted, 
merely  avert  a  crisis,  and  not  prevent  one. 

He  had  now  become  prominent  in  the  politics  of  Ohio,  and  in  1860 
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was  nominated  fof  Congress  by  the  rejuililicaiis,  and  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  When  Mr.  ShelUibarger  arrived  in  Washington  the 
excitement  was  great;  State  after  State  of  tlic  S(juth  was  leaving 
the  Union,  and  the  lirst  speeches  the  new  lieprcsentativc  ever  heard 
in  Congress  were  those  delivered  by  Jefierson  JJavis,  Judah  P.  lien- 
jamin,  John  Slidell  and  othtT  Southern  Congressmen,  in  liidding 
farewell  to  their  colleagues,  prior  to  joining  the  rebellion.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  active  work  of  the  session.  The  crisis  was  a  great  one,  which  needed 
men  ot  great  ability  and  nerve  to  carry  the  country  successfully 
thrctugh  it.  Mr,  Shellabarger  was  one  of  these  men.  Every  war 
measure  of  the  administration  received  his  support.  His  first 
great  speech  in  Congress  was  delivered  on  the  12tli  of  May,  1862,  on 
the  "  llightfulness  of  President  Lincoln's  Suspension  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus."^  His  famous  reply,  early  in  1863,  to  Vallandigham 
and  other  Democrats  who  had  assailed  the  government  for  arresting 
such  men  as  Merryman  and  Kane,  was  a  master-piece  of  patriotic 
argument.  He  recognized  the  right  of  Representatives  to  take  the 
administration  to  task  for  wrong-doing.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to 
quote  from  the  speech,  to  show  Mr.  Sheila barger's  view  on  the 
subject  : — 

"  It  is  not  the  right,  merely,  but  the  duty,  of  every  representative 
of  the  people  to  watch,  and  by  truthful,  manly  criticism,  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  their  government,  by  detecting  and 
exposing  the  errors  and  wickedness  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
officer  of  the  government.  If  a  bad  proclamation  has  been  issued, 
if  a  vicious  policy  has  been  inaugurated,  if  a  faithful  and  able  com- 
mander has  been  superseded,  or  frauds  have  been  committed,  show 
these  by  patriotic  and  reasonable  appeals  to  facts;  and  every  patriot 
in  the  land  will  honor  you,  and  will  leap  to  your  supjxirt  in  correct- 
ing the  error.  I  bow  in  blind  adoration  to  no  President,  no  party,  no 
administration;  I  know  none  of  them  as  such  in  this  frightful  strug- 
gle for  national  life;  I  honor  the  man  who  makes   this  government 
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stronger  by  showing  its  faults.  But,  Sir,  the  utterances  I  have 
cited  belong  not  to  this  class  of  truthful  or  reasoning  exposures,  or 
rebuke  of  error  in  this  government." 

We  have  akeady  said  that  Mr.  Shellabarger  entertained  the  ut- 
most detestation  of  slavery.  In  the  speech  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  he  attacked  the  "peculiar  institution"  of 
the  South  and  cited  the  words  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  others 
to  prove  that  the  founders  of  the  government  were  opposed  to  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood.  Alluding  to  the  Democratic 
prediction  that  the  Kepublic  was  doomed,  he  said  : — 

"  Sir,  if  the  Eepublic  must  perish,  let  all  these  holy  memories  of  its 
origin,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  the  names  of  its  founders, 
perish  also  ;  and  let  that  vail  never  rise  again  to  agonize  the  hearts 
of  a  perished  people  by  the  memories  of  the  frightful  delusion  under 
which  an  experiment  in  free  government  was  begun-^a  delusion,  a  lie, 
enunciated  in  those  words  upon  which  that  experiment  was  begun, 
that  "all  men  by  nature  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  ;"  and,  sir,  let  their  names  perish  from  among  men  who 
doceived  their  children  into  the  belief  that  "neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  ought  to  be  extended  except  in  punishment  of 
crimes."  I,  sir,  have  not  exhibited  again  for  the  ten  thousandth  time 
the  words  and  deeds  of  these  men  of  the  past,  in  the  vain  hope  of  con- 
vincing the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  or  any  one  who  says  that  the  non- 
abandonment  of  our  principles  at  the  bid  of  rebeUion  caused  this  war 
— that  Washington  and  Franklin  and  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
•Patrick  Henry  and  Burke  and  Wilbeforce  and  Blackatone  and 
Grotius  and  Mansfield  and  Wesley  and  Baxter  and  Addison  and 
Clay  and  Webster  were  right.  Nay,  sir,  not  in  the  hope  to  convince 
him  that  the  universal  conscience,  example,  and  heart  of  modern 
christian  civilization  is  right.  In  obedience  to  these,  at  the  period  of 
our  revolution,  from  the  vast  dominions  of  England,  human 
slavery,  like  a  bird  of  evil,  took  its  everlasting  flight.  And  in 
obedience  to  these  it  has  been  banished  forever,  since  our  revolution, 
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from  I'^iancc,  SuL-den,  Doiiinark,  Russia,  the  Dutcli  West  Indies, 
and,  indeed,  IVoni  almost  every  civilized  country  ui)on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Nay,  sir,  not  in  tlu'  vain  liope  to  convince  him  that  the 
teachings  (»f  all  these  and  of  the  Divine  revelation  are  right,  whose 
sublime  precepts  do  inculcate  a  benevolence  which,  to  adopt  the 
woris  of  Patrick  Henry,  "  is  at  variance  with  that  law  which  warrants 
slavery."  »  «  tt  j  have  cited  them  to  show  him  that  if  it 
would  have  been  a  dishonorable  compromise  for  him  to  be  bullied  out 
of  his  princij.le  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  by  Yancy  at  Charleston, 
then  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  compromise  in  us,  to  be  bullied  out 
of  our  principles  at  Washington  by  Benjamin  or  Toombs  or  Mason, 
because  we  had  reason  to  believe  in  ours. 

EefeiTing  to  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  that 
the  war  for  the  Union  would  ignominiously  fail,  Mr.  Shellabarger  in 
the  same  speech,  said  : — 

"  Sir,  it  may  foil.  *  '•'  The  gentleman  may  be  right ;  and  this 
people  may  be  so  craven  as  not  to  defend  by  the  sword  the  insti- 
tutions and  liberties  which  Washington,  under  God,  won  by  the 
sword.  But,  sir,  let  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  be  witnesses  of  what 
I  say  ;  if  this  struggle  should,  as  the  gentleman  says  it  will,  igno- 
miniously fail  to  deliver  the  Union  and  Government  from  a  rebellion 
against  the  right  of  popular  suftVage,  against  republican  institutions 
and  the  liberties  of  the  poor  man — for,  mark  it,  that  is  what  the 
rebellion  is — then,  sir,  that  failure  will  be  the  result  of  efforts  here 
to  alienate  the  people  of  this  Government  from  its  support,  and  of 
the  meditated  purpose  of  northern  conspirators  to  unite  us  to  the 
government  of  the  rebellion.  "■'■  ■•'  *  And,  sir,  in  the  Inferno  of  some 
future  Dante,  who  shall  trace  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  the  archi- 
tects of  this  hideous  ruin,  the  infernal  limner  will  paint  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  canvas  of  mingled  fire,  blood  and  tears,  among  their 
chiefs,  them  who  incited  the  rebellion,  by  promising  to  this  treason, 
as  its  best  ally,  one  half  of  the  North,  and  whose  treachery  to  their 
country  at  last  made  the  hellish  promise  good." 
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This  speech,  of  which  we  have  given  hut  fragments,  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  at  once  placed  Mr.  Shellabarger  on  the 
roll  of  our  ablest  debaters  and  orators.  It  also  ad  Jed  greatly  to  his 
popularity  at  large,  and  did  much  towards  procuring  for  him  tho 
repeated  endorsements  of  his  constituents  at  tlie  polls.  It  must  be 
remembered,  also^  that  in  the  fall  election  of  the  previous  year  Mr. 
Shellabarger  had  been  defeated  for  re-election  by  Samuel  S.  Cox, 
now  a  rejn-esentative  in  Congress  from  New  York  City.  This  was 
at  a  period  of  deep  gloom,  when  the  people  were  disheartened  by  the 
reverses  the  Union  arms  had  met  with.  When  Mr.  Shellabarger 
delivered  this  speech  the  situation  had  not  materially  improved.  In 
ftict  it  had,  if  anything,  become  more  dismal.  Sherman  had  just 
been  baffled  at  Vicksburg,  and  Lee's  Ai-my,  flushed  with  recent  vic- 
tories, was  getting  ready  for  its  great  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  the  subject  of  this  sketch  never  faltered  for  a  moment.  He  saw 
men  around  him  grow  weak  of  heart  and  heard  the  whispers  of  dis- 
honorable compromise  undismayed  and  uninfluenced.  "  The  last 
man  and  the  last  dullar  "  were  with  him  not  idle  words,  but  words' 
pregnant  with  great  meaning.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  war  fo^ 
the  Union  would  "  ignominiously  fail,"  and  so  he  voted  steadily  for 
every  coercive  measure  calculated  to  restore  the  Union  and  strike  of 
the  fitters  of  the  slave. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  Mr.  Shellabarger,  in  his  private 
capacity,  continued  to  extend  an  active  support  to  the  administration. 
In  1864  he  again  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  as  in  1862, 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cox.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  neai 
three  thousand  in  the  same  district  where  in  1862  he  was  defeated 
(l)y  about  two  hundred,)  but  by  frauds  at  the  election,  which, 
after  too  late  for  contest,  were  not  seriously  denied,  and  took 
his  seat  during  the  following  year.  All  the  dark  clouds  which  Imd 
covered  the  country  seemed  dispelled.  Secession  had  been  crushed  ; 
the  S  luth  lay  prostrate,  and  the  negroes  were  free.  But  the  contest 
had  (inly  ended  on  the  l)attleflekl  to  be  taken  up   in  the   political 
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arena.  Mr.  Johnson's  famous  "  policy  "  was  no  sooner  inaugurated 
than  Mr.  Slicllakir<^cr  opposed  it.  From  the  incipicncy  of  the  great 
struggle  hctweeu  the  President  and  Congress  he  sided  with  the  latter, 
striking  heavy  blows  at  the  timid  conservatism,  which  he  believed 
was  willing  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  the  successes  gained  by  the 
Union  Armies.  The  ])art  taken  by  him  in  the  legislation  which 
followed  the  outbreak  hetween  the  two  branches  of  the  government 
was  conspicuous  and  important.  On  the  question  of  reconstruction 
he  delivered,  probably,  the  ablest  speech  of  his  congressional  career. 
It  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  production,  and  attracted  general 
attention.  Fifty  thousand  copies  were  printed  by  subscription  and 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  as  a  ])olitical  campaign  document, 
and  many  newspapers  published  the  speech  in  full  in  their  columns. 
Our  space  will  not  admit  of  any  extended  quotations,  but  we  shall 
give  a  few  e^ctracts  showing  the  scope  of  Mr.  Shellabarger's  argument 
and  the  views  he  held  on  the  momentous  question  before  Congress. 
Keconst ruction  he  defined  in  the  following  language,  which,  for 
terseness  and  condensation  of  thought,  is  equal  to  anything  that  can 
be  found  in  American  oratory : 

''It  is,"  said  he  "  under  our  Constitution,  possible  to,  and  the  late 
rebellion  did,  in  fact,  so  overthrow  and  usm-p,  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  the  legal  State  governments,  as  that,  during  such  usurpation, 
such  States  and  their  people  ceased  to  have  any  of  the  rights  or 
powers  of  government,  as  States  of  this  Union  ;  and  this  loss  of  the 
right  and  powers  of  governments  was  such  that  the  United  States 
may  and  ought  to  exercise  local  powers  of  the  lost  State  govern- 
ments, and  may  control  the  readmission  of  such  States  to  their  pow- 
ers of  government  in  this  Union,  subject  to  and  in  accttrdanct 
with  the  obligation  to  "  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
of  government." 

HavinL:;  thus  defined  reconstruction,  Mr.  Shellabarger  proceeded  to 
discuss  '>he  question,  what,  by  law  of  nations,  is  a  State.  He  next 
cons!dvr.  d  what  a  State  of  this  Union  is,  and  showed,  in  notably  clear 
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and  per?picuous  language,  that  the  constitution  deals  with  States, 
in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  that  it  does 
not,  except  in  one  or.  two  instances.  On  the  subject  of  the  restoration 
of  the  States,  Mr.  Shellabarger  said  : 

"  If  these  States  lost  their  power  and  rights  as  States,  by  what  au- 
thority and  means  are  they  restored  ?  Is  it  accomplished  by  mere 
cessation  of  war  and  the  determination  of  the  rebel  inhabitants  to 
resume  the  power  of  States  ;  or  is  this  government  entitled  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  time  and  manner  of  their  return  .?  I  hold  that 
the  latter  is  the  obvious  truth.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  these  rebel 
districts  may,  without  the  assent  of  the  United  States,  and  without 
regard  to  the  state  of  their  loyality,  resume,  at  pleasure,  all  the 
powers  of  States — this  government  haxdng  no  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  question  of  their  loyality  or  the  republican  character 
of  the  new  State  governments — then  we  have  this  result. 

"  There  were,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  twenty-three  rebel 
Senators,  including  Breckenridge  and  anotlier.  That  was  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Senate.  These  twenty-three  in  the  Senate  are 
enough  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  all  power  ever  to  make  a 
treaty,  or  to  expel  a  member  from  the  Senate,  or  to  remove  from 
oflSice  by  impeachment  a  rebel  Secretary  of  War  like  Floyd,  a  rebel 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  like  Cobb,  or  a  rebel  United  States  Judge 
like  Humi)hreys,  or  an  imbecile  President,  who  thought  secession 
unconstitutional,  and  its  prevention  equally  unconstitutional,  like 
Buchanan.  How  long,  sir,  could  your  government  survive  with  such 
a  Senate,  one-third  rebel  ?  How  long  can  you  live  deprived  of  those 
powers  vital  to  every  government  ?     Not  a  week,  sir." 

In  this  same  speech,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Raymond's  question  asking 
for  the  "Specific Act"  in  the  rebellion  which  deprived  the  rebel 
States  and  people  of  the  powers  of  States  in  government  of  the  Union, 
he,  anioi.gst  other  tilings,  used  these  words,  "  I  once  more  answer 
him,  iu  the  words  uf  the  Su|)reine  Court,  that  the  specific  acts  wore: 
they  >j.uui»  Icbsly  waged  against  their  own  government    *  a  war  wliieh 
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all  the  world  acknowledi;ed  to  have  been  the  greatest  civil  war  known 
in  the  history  of  th(3  hiiiiiJiii  race,'"  *  '^  ^•'  '•'  "  They  discarded 
oaths  and  took  in  their  places  oaths  to  support  your  enemies'  govern- 
ment. They  seized  in  their  States  all  the  nation's  property.  Their 
Senators  anil  llepresentatives  in  your  Congress  insulted,  bantered, 
defied  and  then  left  you.  They  expelled  from  their  land  or  assassi- 
nated every  inhabitant  of  known  loyalty.  They  betrayed  and  sur- 
rendered your  armies.  They  passed  sequestration  and  other  acts 
in  flagieious  violation  of  the  law  of  nations — making  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  an  alien  enemy  and  placing  in  tbe  treasury  of  their 
rebellion  all  money  and  property  due  such  citizens.  They  framed 
iniquity  and  universal  murder  into  law.  They  besieged,  for  years, 
your  capital,  and  sent  your  bleeding  armies,  in  rout,  ba -k  liere  up^n 
the  very  sanctuaries  of  your  national  power.  Their  pirates  burned 
your  unarmed  commerce  upon  every  sea.  They  carved  the  bones  of 
your  unburied  heroes  into  ornaments;  and  drink  tVoui  goblets  niiide 
out  of  their  skulls.  They  poisoned  your  fountains,  put  mines  under 
your  soldier's  prisons,  organized  bands  whose  leaders  were  concealed 
in  your  houses,  and  whose  commissions  ordered  the  torch  and  yellow- 
fever  to  be  carried  into  your  cities,  to  your  women  and  children. 
They  planned  one  universal  bonfire  of  the  North,  from  Ontario  to 
MissoLui.  They  murdered  by  systems  of  starvation  sixty  thousand 
of  your  sons — as  brave  and  hiiroic  as  ever  martyrs  were.  They  de- 
stroyed, in  five  years  of  horrid  war,  another  army  so  large  that  it 
would  reach  almost  around  the  globe  in  marching  colunms.  And 
then  to  concentrate  into  one  crime  all  that  is  criminal  in  crime  and 
all  that  is  detestable  in  barbarism,  they  killed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ! " 

Then,  after  saying  these  were  not  alluded  to  for  any  purposes  of 
crimination  or  to  revive  this  drr?adful  past,  he  said:  "  I  allude  to  them 
to  condense  their  monstrous  enormities  of  guilt  into  one  crime,  and 
to  point  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Raymond,)  to  it,  and 
tell  him  that  was  "  the  Specific  Act." 
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We  shall  not  make  any  further  c[uotations  from  this  speech,  be- 
cause it  must  be  read  throughout  for  its  merits  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Patriotic  and  convincing,  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  was  in- 
stantaneous and  decided.  But  it  was  not  by  his  speeches  alone  that 
Mr.  Slu'llabarger  aided  in  the  consummation  of  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  Congress.  He  was  a  hard  worker  inCommittee  and  in  the 
House.  Some  of  the  most  important  amendments  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  were  drawn  up  and  presented  by  him.  Mr.  Shellabarger 
di'ew  the  first  bill  ever  pass  d  by  the  house  of  representatives  for  re- 
organizing a  revolted  State,  being  that  of  the  reorganization  of 
Louisiana,  offered  by  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  New  Orleans  Kiots,  of  which  the  author  of  the 
bill  was  a  member.  The  section  of  the  first  great  reconstruction  act 
of  Marchj  J867,  which  declared  the  governments  of  the  Rebel  States, 
prior  to  re-admission  to  Congress,  "provisional  only,"  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  and  that  in  them  all  races  should  be  enti_ 
tied  to  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise,  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Shellabarger  late  at  night,  in  presence  of  the  late  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Kelley,  both  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  others,  in  the  room  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This  occurred  amidst  the 
intense  excitement  attendant  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it 
became  a  law,  as  written  in  the  first  draft.  The  vote,  which 
was  taken  by  tellers,  and  which  decided  it  might  be  offered, 
close,  and  Mr.  Stevens  declared  that  the  success  of  the  measure  was  the 
most  important  vote  in  which  he  had  participated  during  his  long 
career  in  Congress. 

Among  the  many  able  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Shellabarger,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  were  those  on  the  "  Privileges  of  Citi- 
zens in  the  United  States,"  on  the  "  Restoration  of  Louisiana, 
and  on  the  "  Constitutional  power  of  the  United  States  to  Disfran- 
chise for  Rebellion,"  the  latter  being  delivered  during  the  39th  Con- 
gress. He  also  delivered  a  forcible  argument  against  the  acquisition 
of  Alaska,  and  in  defense  of  the  right  of  the  House  to  refuse  appro- 
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priiitin!^  money  to  carry  out  the  treaty  with  Russia.  Another  nota- 
ble spe'.ch  was  that  upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  in  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  on  Mr.  Butler's  resolution  of  censure  against  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Wade  in  the  count  of  Grant's  and  Seymour's  vote  in 
1869.  His  speech  on  the  Nullification  Doctrines  of  the  Broadhead 
Letter,  of  October  6th,  1868,  was  pronounced  by  leading  journals  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  day,  and  was  printed  and  circulated 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee  as  a  campaign  speech.  It 
will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Washington  Ohronicle  of  October  17th, 
1868.  The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  one  char- 
acteristic of  his  descriptive  style  : 

"  In  illustration  of  that  element  in  the  career  of  the  Republican 
party  which  exhibited  it  as  accomplishing  marvelous  events  but 
struggling  long  to  ignore  God,  maintain  slavery,  and,  after  driven  of 
God  to  its  abolishment,  as  being  then  tempted  to  abandon  '  the 
Emancipated '  to  their  fate  under  the  policies  of  the  Broadhead  Let- 
ter, he  employed  as  his  simile,  the  career  of  the  astronomer  Laplace, 
wbich  career  he  described  thus  :  '  He  aimed  to  dismiss  from  His 
imi verse,  its  Great  First  Cause,'  and  went  off  in  searli  i^f  that 
central  world  upon  which  he  thought  all  other  worlds  W('re  hung. 
<}  o  Cc  5>  His  staff  was  the  forces  of  i;ravi'ation  which  Newton 
gave  him  ;  and  for  his  compass  he  had  the  '  inductions  '  of  Bacon. 
He  went  imperious  in  his  conscious  strength;  and  each  footfall 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  science,  as  it  marked  a  new  sun  in  space. 
And  as  he  went  on  and  on,  still  deeper  in  the  unexplored  abyss,  he 
haughtily  shook  from  his  very  sandals  the  star-dust  with  which  lie 
lighted  up  the  pages  of  his  divine  science  for  all  coming  time.  And 
so  he  went  proudly  on  from  star  to  star,  throuirh  the  illimitable 
wilderness  of  stars,  until  he  reached,  at  last,  its  central  place  and 
power — and  found  there — not  a  sun  but  a — God.  And  then  he 
turnt  d  his  back  upon  the  universe's  Central  Liglit,  and  walked  into 
night,  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  shadow." 
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Mr.  Shellabarger  is  the  principal  author  of  the  Bill  passed 
during  the  first  session  of  the  42d  Congress,  and  now  a  law  of  the 
land  known  as  the  Ku  Klux  law,  for  the  protection  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  which  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  that  subject,  he  reported  to  the 
House.  Previous  to  its  passage,  he  delivered  two  speeches  upon 
this  measure,  both  of  which  fully  sustained  the  reputation  their 
author  h  id  already  won  for  eloquence  and  solid  argument.  Mr. 
Shellabarger  had  the  management  of  this  measure  in  the  House 
throughout  that  nnprecedented  debate  and  struggle  which  distin- 
guished this  session  of  Congress,  just  ended  at  this  writing. 

Declining  a  re-election  in  18G8,  Mr.  Shellabarger,  nevertheless, 
took  active  part  in  the  exciting  Presidential  canvass  of  that  year. 
Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Grant  he  was  appointed  to 
a  foreign  .i.ission,  which  he  held  until  1870,  when  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  Congress',  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
about  fourteen  hundred. 

As  briefly  as  possible  we  have  given  the  salient  points  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Shellabarger.  If  we  have  not  indulged  in  fulsome  adu- 
lations it  has  been  because  there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  The 
man  and  his  works  are  before  the  American  people.  Patriotic  with- 
out indulging  in  too  many  protestations  of  patriotism  ;  magnani- 
mous yet  firm  ;  a  hater  of  oppression  and  advocate  of  liberty  ;  ever 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  victims  of  man's  inhumanity;" 
his  public  life  abounds  in  deeds  which  benefited  his  countiy  and  of 
the  memories  of  which,  be([ueathed  as  a  legacy  to  them,  his  children 
may  well  feel  proud.  And  as  a  private  citizen,  too,  Mr.  Shcllabar- 
ger's  career  has  been  most  exemplary.  We  have  shown  him  as  a 
student,  then  as  a  successful  lawyer,  and  next  as  a  legislator  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Union  and  aiding  in  the  great  work  of  emanci- 
pating four  millions  of  slaves.  In  his  pleasant  homo  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  a  picture  of  domestic  felicity  could  bu  drawn  equally  favorable. 
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Mr.  Shellabargor  was  married  on  the  ^5th  of  May,  1848,  to  Miss 
Elizabetli  BrandrilF,  by  whom  he  has  four  children. 

And  now  we  take  k^ave  of  Mr.  SheHabarger.  In  tin-  prime  of  life, 
it  the  heiij;ht  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  the  future  b;'tore  him  is  full  of 
bright  promises.  Foremost  amongst  the  statesmen  of  the  republican 
party,  we  feel  assured  that  whether,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  rulers 
3f  the  republic,  or  in  the  ranks  of  a  minority  oppositi(jn,  his  voice 
will  ever  be  heard  in  advocacy  of  those  great  principles  which  tri- 
umphed after  years  of  bloodshed  and  desolation  had  endeared  them 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  hearts  of  American  citizens. 


HENRY  A.  SMTTHE. 

■HERE  is  not  a  more  prominent  or  esteemed  merchant 
and  financier  in  the  city  of  ISTew  York  than  the  gentleman 
who  forms  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     Mr.  Smythe  is  de- 
scended from  two  of  the  distinguished  families  of  this  State. 
His  parental  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Delaware  county, 
New  York,  then  spoken  of  as  the  "  far  west."     Here  he  read  law 
with  the  Hon.  Anthony  Marvine,  the  famous  lawyer,  who  for  some 
time  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  and  whose  daughter  Abra- 
ham D.  Smythe  married.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on  both  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  sides  Henry  A.  Smythe  comes  from  "  good  old 
stock,"  a  fact  which  is  always  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  however  much 
we  may,  in  our  republican  theory  of  equality  of  all  men,  ridicule 
the  idea  that  there  is  anything  more  than  accident  in  one's  birth. 
And,  indeed,  while  the  distinction  gained  by  a  man's  parents  may 
not  make  him  any  the  more  talented  than  his  neighbors,  it  at  least 
inspires  him  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  perpetuating  such  dis- 
tinction, so  that,  after  all,  "  the  old  families"  of  a  locality  who  have 
maintained  a  high  standing  in  the  community  for  many  generations, 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  ancestry. 

Henry  A.  Smythe  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hobart,  Delaware 
county,  in  the  year  1819.  At  Delhi,  in  the  same  county,  he  received 
a  good  academic  education,  displaying  so  much  proficiency  in  his 
studies  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  able  to  leave  the  academy 
and  enter  upon  his  business  career.  He  went  to  Catskill,  where  he 
entered  a  store  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  and  after  serving  for  about 
one  year,  acquiring  some  practical  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs, 
he  removed  to  New  York.     Here  he  first  obtained  a  position  of 
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responsibility  in  one  of  the  large  jobbing  and  importing  establish- 
ments of  the  city  conducted  by  the  Lathi'ops.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  left  tliis  firm  and  entered  the  house  of  Paton  &  Stewart,  where 
he  first  engaged  in  the  importation  of  dry  goods,  A  few  years  later 
the  building  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  named  was  entirely  con- 
sumed bv  fire,  and  this  accident  closed  the  business.  Had  Mr. 
Smythe  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would  have  probably  found  it  a 
difiicult  matter  to  obtain  another  position.  But  he  had  ah'eady 
made  liis  mark  among  the  merchants  of  New  York,  and  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  house.  So  highly 
appreciated  was  his  business  talents  and  general  capacity,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  fii*e  had  destroyed  the  firm  of  Paton  &  Stewart, 
he  was  oifered  a  partnership  in  the  firm  of  S.  T.  Jones  &  Co.,  then 
the  largest  importers  of  British  goods  in  the  city. 

Mr-  Smyt.he  continued  his  connection  mth  Jones  &  Co.  until 
1846,  during  which  year  ho  joined  the  firm  of  Francis  Skinner  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  to  which  city  he  removed  and  resided  there  for  a  few 
months,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and,  as  the  oidy  partner 
there,  opened  a  branch  business.  This  was  the  pioneer  house  from 
Boston  in  domestic  commission  goods  in  the  city,  and  it  svas  followed 
by  many  others  in  after  yeai*s,  until  at  the  present  time  the  business 
of  these  branches  in  New  York  amounts  to  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  When  Mr.  Smythe  started  it,  however,  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  Boston  merchants,  who 
desired  to  keep  the  trade  in  their  own  city.  To  establish  himself  suc- 
cessfully, it  consequently  became  necessary  to  overcome  all  the  influ- 
ences which  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  innovation.  His  tact 
and  cnerijy  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  his  success  finally  made 
those  who  had  most  earnestly  opposed  him,  not  only  acquiesce  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  course,  but  also  influenced  them  into  imitating  his 
example.  Mr.  Smythe  had  perceived  that  as  a  commercial  city, 
Boston  did  not  have  the  advantages  possessed  by  New  York,  and 
that  if  Eastern  manufRcturei-s  wished  to  prosper,  they  must  make 
the  latter  city  their  headquarters  for  disposal  of  their  manufactures. 
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His  wisdom  in  this  opinion  was  apparent  in  a  very  short  while.  The 
branch  liouso  prospered  exceed in^•ly— far  surpassin<;  the  most  san- 
guine expi'ctatiuns  of  the  firm  of  Skinner  &  Co.  When  Mr.  Smythe 
retired,  aftt-r  ek'veu  years  conneclioti  witli  it,  lie  left  the  business  in 
u  Uouri.-hin-i-  condition,  which  demonstrated  his  mercantile  abiUty. 

This  was  in  1857.     During  tlie  same  year  he  establislied  the  iirra 
of  Smvthe,  Sprague  &  Cooper.     It  wiU  he  remembered  this  was  the 
year  rendered  ever  memorable  as  the  one  of  the  great  commercial 
crisis.     Mr.  Smytlie,  as  tlie  principal  partner  and  managing  member 
of  the  firm,  displayed  great  sk'ill  and  mercantile  acumen  during  this 
eventful  year.    In  the  mid<t  of  the  great  excitement  M'hich  prevailed 
in  connnercial  circles,  and  when  the  resources  of  many  solvent  men 
were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  almost  every  merchant  suspected 
his  neighbor  of  being  a  bankrupt,  he  remained  confident  and   un- 
dismavetl.     He  not  only  carried  his  house  successfully  through  the 
crisis  without  loss  to  their  constituents,  but  his  large  business  suffered 
no  diminution,  and  was  indeed  remarkably  i)rofitable  at  the  very 
pei-iod  when  everybody  else  was  complaining  of  "  hard  times,"  and 
when  numerous  merchants  were  daily  added  to  the  lists  of  insolvents. 
And  the  same  success  which  attendetl  ]\Ir.  Smythe  in  1857  followed 
him  throughout  his  commercial  career  in  all  the  revulsions  of  busi- 
ness from  that  year  until  18G4,  when  he  retired  from  the  firm  to 
devote  his  attention  to  finance.     There  have  been  but  few  merchants 
of  Xew  York  who  have  presented  a  career  of  such  unvarying  tri- 
umphs, won  not  by  chance,  but  by  the  apphcation  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  judicious  management.     Mr.  Smythe  had  to  build  up  a 
business.     It  was  like   making  something  from  nothing,  as   indeed 
all   new   speculations,  liowever  legitimate,  must  be  Uke.     It   is   not 
enouiih  to  have  the  goods;    purchasers  must   be   found   for  them, 
Mr.  Smythe  found  them  and  kept  finding  more  and  more  every 
year  until  he  had  built  up  one  of  the  most  extensive  houses  of  com- 
merce in  Xew  \  ork. 

On  retiring  from  mercantile  affairs,  Mr.  Smytlie  was  the  j'rincipal 
ca]iitalist  in  organizing  the  •"Central  National  Bank,"  of  winch  be 
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was  elected  the  president.  His  success  as  a  banker  was  not  less 
signal  than  it  was  as  a  merchant.  To  preside  succcsstiillj'  over  a 
banking  institution,  great  executive  ability  is  needed ;  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  finance  is  required,  as  well  as  tact,  energy  and  firmness. 
These  requisite  qiiahficatious  were  possessed,  as  they  still  are,  by 
Mr.  Smythe  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  bank,  which  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  calling  into  existence,  had  not  been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness much  over  two  years  when  its  deposits  had  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  and  had  become  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  This 
exceptionally  rapid  progress  must  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Smythe's 
admirable  management.  His  character  and  reputation  were  alike 
BO  favorable  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  at  its  head  was  a  guar- 
antee of  its  reliability,  and  doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  of 
its  receiving  so  striking  a  proof  of  public  confidence;  but  the  most 
enviable  reputation  may  be  possessed  by  a  man  who  has  not  the 
first  qualification  for  conducting  a  bank.  The  business  of  ti'ading 
in  money  is  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  in  the  world.  A  single 
false  step  may  involve  it  in  utter  ruin.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  how 
great  is  the  talent  necessary  to  profitably  conduct  a  bank,  and  more 
especially  to  take  one  in  its  infancy  and  establish  it  firmly. 

Previous  to  organizing  the  "  Central  National  Bank,"  Mr.  Smythe 
had  been  for  thirteen  years  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  in 
which  institution  he  acquired  that  experience  in  finance  which  he 
subsecjuently  turned  to  such  good  account.  He  was  also,  and  still  is, 
a  director  in  three  of  our  largest  Life  and  Trust  companies,  and  in 
four  or  five  of  tiie  Fire  Insurance  companies  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  besides  holding  a  large  number  of  private  trusts.  He  had 
also  paid  some  attention  to  railroad  matters,  having  been  for  several 
years  a  prominent  director  in  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

All  of  our  prominent  business  men  have  been  more  or  less  brought 
into  politics,  and  Mr.  Smythe  Is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  is 
not,  however,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  poli- 
tician.    He  was  formerly  known  ii.s  an  old  line  Whig,  and  after  the 
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dissolution  of  his  party  joined  the  Republican  organization,  prefer- 
ring it  to  that  of  the  Democracy,  but  scarcely  approving  of  its  ten- 
dency to  radicalism.  His  nature  is  essentially  conservative,  while 
sympathizing  with  real,  tangible  progress.  The  great  political  ques- 
tions which  agitated  the  country,  and  which  culminated  in  the 
secession  drama,  received  the  most  serious  attention  from  Mr. 
Smythe.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  negro  slavery,  and  is  a  de- 
voted lover  of  the  Union.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  unhesi- 
tatingly advocated  coercion,  and  he  supported  the  Government  with 
all  his  ability  and  influence  while  the  contest  lasted,  at  which  time 
he  was  a  very  heavy  loser  pecuniarily.  After  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy had  been  overthrown,  Mr.  Smythe  advocated  a  hberal  pol- 
icy towards  the  South.  Accustomed  to  examine  carefully  both  sides 
of  every  controversy,  he  had  never  been  a  partisan  in  politics ;  hence 
it  was  that  he  could  look  at  the  political  situation  calmly  and  dispaa 
sionately.  He  believed  that  a  full  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  States,  were  only  possible  by  an  early  settle- 
men  of  the  questions  before  the  public  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Smythe,  therefore,  supported  the  early  measures  of  President  John- 
son, looking  to  the  re-organization  of  the  Southern  States  and  their, 
representation  in  the  Congress.  Considering  how  much  injury  was 
inflicted  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  country  by  the  agitation 
of  the  reconstniction  question,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  had  Mr.  Smytheis  sentiments  been  adopted  by  Congress, 
they  would  have  resulted  beneflcially  for  both  sections. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Smythe  had  never  sought  an  office,  and 
until  1866  he  had  never  held  one.  During  that  year,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  an  itnmense  number  of  merchants,  embracing  members  of 
all  political  ])nrties,  President  Johnson  appointed  him  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York.  Never  before  had  an  appointment  given 
more  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Smythe's  sterling  integrity,  his  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  ability,  and  his  non-partisan  character 
w;i.s  a  promise  that  he  would  perform  tlie  duties  of  the  position  effi- 
ciently.    A  few  davs  after  hi?  name  was  =ent  in  to  the  Senate  the 
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appointment  was  confirmed,  and  lie  at  once  took  charge.  The  work 
before  Mr.  Smytlie  was  enormous.  Political  influence  had  greatly 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Custom-house.  Many  corrupt  men 
had  succeeded  in  entering  its  service,  and  complaints  were  loud  and 
frequent  that  the  business  was  most  loosely  and  unsatisfactorily 
performed.  Upon  Mr.  Smythe  devolved  the  work  of  reformation. 
Of  course,  in  carrying  out  his  plans  he  was  not  left  undisturbed. 
The  politicians  first  tried  to  compel  him  to  subserviency  to  their 
will,  but  he  rejected  their  overtures  and  defied  their  threats.  Find- 
ing that  they  could  not  use  him,  they  next  tried  what  defamation 
would  do,  but  their  abuse  could  not  shake  the  public  confidence  in 
his  honesty  and  capacity.  The  reforms  he  made  were  thorough  and 
sweeping.  They  greatly  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business, 
made  corruption  on  the  part  of  employes  more  difficult,  and  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  Customs  service  generally.  During  his 
term  of  office  a  less  number  of  cases  were  sent  to  Washington  for 
adjudication  than  during  the  terms  of  any  gentleman  who  has  held 
the  same  position,  and  simply  because  Mr.  Smythe  had  so  systema- 
tized the  business  that  troubles  were  rendered  difficult  of  occurrence ; 
and  throughout  his  administration  the  obnoxious  but  common  prac- 
tice of  taxing  all  employes  in  the  custom-house  for  political  pur- 
poses was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Smythe  held  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
until  after  President  Grant's  inauguration,  when  he  resigned.  While 
Collector,  President  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  important  di[)lo- 
matic  position  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Kussia.  The  Senate- 
however,  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  appointment  until  the  end 
of  the  session,  although  it  was  known  that  a  lai-ge  majority  of  the 
Senators  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  its  confirmation. 

After  retiring  from  the  Collectorship,  Mr.  Smythe  went  to  Eu- 
rope with  his  family,  visiting  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  iuterest 
iind  note  and  remaining  abroad  for  some  years.  On  his  return  he 
resumed  business  as  a  financier,  and  lias  recently  organized  the 
"New  York  State   Loan  and  Trust  Company,''  of  which  he  is  the 
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president.  This  institution  is  at  the  present  writing  about  com- 
mencing business  operations,  and,  judging  from  the  past  career  of 
its  president,  we  have  no  doubt  that  under  his  management  it  will 
meet  with  marked  success  and  prosperity. 

Socially,  Mr.  Smythe  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  entertaining 
of  men.  His  conversational  powers  are  notable  and  his  comjjany  is 
always  attractive.  Kind-hearted  and  cliaritable,  he  has  always  Ijeen 
foremost  in  performing  good  deeds,  and  has  been  cormected  with 
several  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  New  York..  Cultivating 
the  Christian  virtues,  he  is  just  and  liberal,  while  stern  in  exacting 
from  all  connected  with  him  a  strict  adherence  to  duty.  He  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  knowledge  of  men,  and  is  therefore  seldom  de- 
ceived in  the  estimates  he  places  upon  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  into  contact.  All  who  know  him,  and  whose  good 
opinions  are  worth  having,  esteem  him  highly.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  if  there  is  another  prominent  character  in  Xew  York  with 
a  larger  circle  of  sincere  friends.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
never  forgets  a  friend,  and  that  he  is  slow  to  forgive  an  enemy.  So 
far  as  the  latter  characteristic  is  concerned,  the  statement  may  be 
open  to  doubt,  but  the  former  is  unquestionably  true.  Mr.  Smythe's 
friendship  is  highly  valued  because  it  never  fails  those  upon  whom 
it  is  bestowed. 

Honored,  esteemed  and  popular  in  business,  political  and  social 
circles,  we  find  Mr.  Smythe  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  ex- 
ceptional success,  gained  by  his  own  talent  and  exertions.  He  is 
now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  bids  fair  to  attain  an  old  age,  being  as 
sound  in  body  as  in  mind. 
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IjrlE  man  of  whom  the  following  pages  will  speak  is  not  in 
his  own  opinion  a  hero. 

Nor  does  he  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  philosopher,  and 
as  to  beino-  a  statesman,  his  only  sense  of  that  position  is  an  honest 
conviction  of  political  rights,  and  civil  and  personal  rights  as  well. 

He  is  exactly  what  his  face  indicates,  a  square,  active,  resolute, 
intelligent  and  good  citizen,  a  warm  hearted,  clear  judging,  persist- 
ent and  fiiitliful  man,  falsehood  and  he  are  strangers,  while  of  gentle 
acts,  of  quiet  solicitude,  of  defensive  instinct!  and  practices  he  is  a 
complete  representative  and  embodiment. 

In  fact  he  is  a  manly  man,  just  such  a  person  as  Stonewall  Jackson 
or  General  Lee  or  General  Grant  would  liked  to  have  had  near  them 
when  they  were  in  tight  places.  That  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  a 
man  who  has  no  major  generals  commission  framed  and  hung  up  lor 
admiration.  Full  of  advisory  faculty  he  is  in  the  sjjhere  that  cir- 
cles his  daily  avocation,  a  person  of  good  sense,  plain,  practical  and 
not  to  be  put  aside 

There  is  not  much  of  poetry,  that  is  the  power  to  compose  poetiy, 
in  his  composition  and  yet  a  poet  would  catch  his  sympathy  with- 
out much  trouble,  and  many  a  poor  but  artistic  soul  has  proved  that 
his  heart  is  as  full  of  the  beautiful  as  his  own,  and  possibly  more  so. 
A  sturdy  man  he  is,  walking  firmly  on  the  earth  and  when  needing 
help  he  finds  it  in  the  real.  Those  are  the  men  who  are  the  best 
hf^lpors  of  the  idealists,  without  thorn  tho  writer  of  sona!*  and  great 
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poems  would  have  to  do  without  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the 
mechanism  of  art,  for  he  never  could  construct  them  himself.  And 
these  real,  positive  men  who  make  the  present  and  prepare  the  future 
are  not  miscellaneously  credulous. 

In  some  things  they  have  great  faith,  in  others  they  are  the 
Thomas's  who  must  put  their  strong  fingers  upon  questionable 
points.  In  the  name  of  their  friends  their  credulity  is  unbounded, 
and  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  often  let  that  sometimes  happen, 
they  extend  that  sentiment  to  their  acquaintances.  Nothing  can 
shake  their  hold  on  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  providence,  upon 
themselves  they  have  great  reliance,  and  knowing  how  much  muscle 
it  takes  to  raise  a  hundred  pound  weight  with  the  little  finger,  they 
are  prepared  to  tell  you  exactly  how  much  brain  power  it  takes  to 
dam  a  torrent  and  turn  a  mill  wheel.  So  accurate  are  they  in  their 
calculations,  and  poised  in  specific  knowledge,  they  can  guess  to  an 
inch  the  amount  of  mental  steam  necessary  for  their  enteri)rise  and  it 
is  rarely  that  they  are  catastrophed  into  a  bursting  of  their  boilers. 
Charles  P.  Sykes,  of  whom  we  speak^  was  born  in  the  town  of  Eaton, 
county  of  Madison,  state  of  New  York  on  the  16th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1824,  and  when  he  was  three  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to 
Chenango  County,  and  at  five  his  father  died.  Thus  the  child  was 
cut  ofi"  from  the  help  of  the  male  protector  and  left  to  the  maternal. 
In  tliat  respect  it  is  necessary  to  interline  his  life  with  an  incident 
that  happened  to  that  mother,  for  in  that  event  the  boy  found  per- 
liaps  the  touchstone  of  his  future  life.  His  widow  married  a  good 
man,  Mr.  Haven.  The  young  Sykes  was  thus  brought  face  to  lace 
with  that  peculiar  social  scarecrow,  a  stepfother,  but  it  was  not  so 
in  this  instance.  The  new  lather  stood  by  the  boy  as  the  real 
parent  would  have  done.  He  gave  the  child  his  love  and  watched 
over  him  with  the  same  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  his  other 
children  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  upon  the  young  Sykes  reach- 
ing a  proper  age,  Mr.  Haven  gave  into  his  hands  the  management 
of  liis  farm.  This  act  was  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  youth's  character.      It  is  a  small  thing  possibly  to  put  in 
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black  and  white  as  i)art  of  a  memoir,  Lut  it  was  an  important 
event  in  the  life  of  onr  subject.  He  felt  the  inspiration  of  a  trust. 
To  him  who  had  trust  in  himself  it  was  a  boon  to  lind  that  he  had 
not  misjudged  himself.  Into  that  trust  he  carried  his  unilinch- 
ing  ener{j:;y  and  ample  common  sense.  lie  had  tliL-n  what  he  has 
kept  ever  since  and  which  after  all  is  about  the  best  piece  of  per- 
sonal property  a  man  can  own,  a  conscience,  and  with  his  conscience 
and  physical  i^ualities  he  went  into  the  management  of  the  farm. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  good  fiirmer  though  at  that  time  Mr.  Greeley 
liad  not  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  mission  to  instruct  the  rural  mind  in 
buccolic  duties.  But  such  men  as  Mr.  Sykes  very  seldom  turn  into 
almanac  students  and  poise  down  into  the  monotony  of  jilough  fur- 
rows. They  can  not  s])end  all  their  energies  rejiairing  fence  pannels, 
or  wear  out  the  soles  of  their  feet  sewing  turnip  seed.  They  know 
that  there  are  broader  roads  than  pathways  to  the  sheep  pen,  and 
attempt  to  smother  their  light  as  you  may  under  haystacks,  they 
will  pass  in  due  time  from  the  few  acres  to  the  great  fields  of  human 
enterprises.  Farming  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps  the  best  among  cer- 
tain good  things,  but  a  man  with  the  electricity  of  half  a  dozen 
thunder  storms  in  his  system  can  not  be  tied  down  to  its  rather 
monotonous  rotation,  only  a  blind  horse  is  fit  for  a  tread  mill,  and 
those  with  good  eyesight  are  put  to  better  purpose.  The  young 
Sykes  looked  across  the  fence  top  and  found  that  it  was  not  too  high 
for  him  to  get  over,  and  he  got  over  it,  and  has  remained  over  it 
ever  since. 

He  was  at  this  time  matured  to  labor,  the  farm  had  done  him  that 
much  of  good,  and  early  rising  had  not  interfered  with  his  healtli. 
Of  that  necessity  he  had  a  full  supply  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
men  fashioned  for  onward  and  upward  purposes  of  toil  by  the  crea- 
tor, a  hardy  constitution  is  the  armor  of  this  centurit'S  warriors. 

In  the  old  times  a  cap  of  iron  for  the  head  was  noeded  to  stand 
the  heavy  thumping  and  hammering.  In  these  days  heads  are  of 
themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pi>undings  of  tlie  thousand 
sledge  lianmiers  that  avo  uplifted  and  down  driven  at  the  soldier 
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of  fortune  who  attacks  the  barricade  of  circumstances.  Such  a  head 
■with  an  equal  heart  not  far  from  it,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
youthful  agriculturist ;  and  so  equipped  for  whatever  might  befall 
liim,  he  turned  from  the  fence  corner  into  the  world.  It  was  a  big 
step  and  he  landed  at  La  Crosse,  a  new  place  in  the  wilderness  of 
Wisconsin. 

La  Crosse  with  its  infantile  meeting  house  and  growing  nursery 
of  houses,  was  just  the  place  for  this  sunburnt  adventurer  to  haul 
up  at.  "  What  he  knew  about  farming  "  was  not  exactly  the  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  La  Crossites,  what  he  thought  about  town  build- 
ing was  more  important,  and  that  was  what  he  had  not  given  much 
thouo-ht  to.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  indi- 
cates  intellectual  superiority,  it  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  become 
flexible,  a  brain  tied  up  in  one  knot  is  well  enough  when  there  are 
no  other  strings  to  its  bow.  That  he  had  not  made  the  establish- 
ment and  consolidation  of  towns  and  cities  his  study  seems  to  have 
made  no  difference  to  the  strange  young  man  from  distant  New 
York  State.  That  pliabihty  of  the  brain  which  enables  a  man  to 
adapt  himself  to  circumstance,  and  to  conquer  circumstances,  stood 
by  the  new  comer.  La  Crosse  wanted  a  great  many  things  needful 
to  make  itself  important  in  the  census  or  enable  it  to  command  its, 
legitimate  quota  of  neighborhood  respect,  and  Mr.  Sykes  was  the 
first  need  and  after  he  got  settled  and  had  time  to  examine  into  the 
condition  or  want  of  condition  of  La  Crosse  he  came  to  the  definite 
idea  that  he  had  fjund  his  mission.  Then  began  the  development 
of  a  strong  admixture  of  birth  qualities,  in  which  the  colonizing 
propensity  of  his  English  blood  and  the  stubbornly  adhesive  char- 
acteristics of  his  German  were  brought  to  light,  what  he  took  hold 
of  he  held  on  to,  and  while  he  held  on  to  it,  it  was  not  to  stop  its 
progress  ;  in  fact  what  he  touched,  he  pushed  forward. 

Railroads  were  inspired  by  his  active  brain  and  helped  to  com- 
])l(ti()n  by  all  those  latent  physical  energies  which  predominate  in 
liis  character. 

Also  at  this  juncture  his  Americanism  was  excited  in  the  old 
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way  of  being  excited  and  which  was  no  less  than  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper.  No  sooner  said  than  done  and  forthwith  the  La 
Crosse  Democrat  appeared,  afterward  of  such  marked  character  m 
the  history  of  journahsm  as  ihe  organ  of  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

Into  this  enterprise  he  threw  the  vim  of  his  powerful  organization 
in  which  there  was  more  of  latent  than  cultured  quality.  Under 
his  singularly  wise  direction  the  new  paper  flourished  and  in  such 
way  as  to  give  promise  of  that  almost  miraculous  reputation  it  was 
speedily  to  achieve.  At  this  period  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a 
youth  who  had  been  delving  hard  in  farm  purposes  mixing  his  life 
with  type  and  pill  boxes  and  other  miscellaneous  materials.  With 
a  wild  ambition  that  glanced  as  lightening  does  over  all  the  exposed 
points  of  accumulated  iron,  he  travelled  on  his  muscle  of  dreams, 
and  brought  up  sharp  at  La  C^'osse.  The  magnet  was  ready  for 
him  and  Sykes  the  publisher  held  it  in  his  hand.  There  was  no 
delay  between  these  two  remarkable  men,  Sykes  and  Pomeroy  the 
"Brick,"  not  brick  they  put  hands  on  their  hearts  of  toil  on  that 
little  and  condition,  Pomeroy  has  found  at  last  what  he  wanted,  a  man 
like  Charles  P.  Sykes  and  the  latter  was  brought  full  faced  to  a 
given  macliine  in  which  new  congenial  machineries  and  steam  enough 
for  the  enterprises  he  was  then  forwarding  and  perhaps  for  many- 


more. 


A  friendship  was  speedily  cemented  between  the  man  of  purpose 
and  the  man  of  genius,  Sykes  in  fact  had  as  much  genius  in  his  way 
as  Pomeroy.  One  was  the  iron  filled  with  power,  the  other  a  power 
filled  with  lightning.  That  friendship  has  never  been  dissolved, 
though  Sykes  meeting  with  a  sad  trouble  at  that  time,  gave  up  his 
share  in  the  Le  Crosse  Democrat  to  Mr.  Pomeroy  ;  with  the  career 
of  Pomeroy  and  the  history  of  the  Democrat  these  lines  have  now 
no  interest.  Having  severed  his  business  connection  with  the  paper, 
but  not  his  interest  in  its  aifairs,  Mr.  Sykes  struck  out  for  other 
fields  of  speculation.  At  that  time  the  mines  of  Colorado  were  in 
the  rough,  and  because  thej  were  so,  they  appealed  to  the  genius  of 
the  indomitable  Sykes.     He  could  not  very  easily  turn  his  hand  to 
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making  any  thing  very  strong  out  of  milk  autl  mush,  and  the  mines 
of  Color?/v.lo  T.eie  just  in  the  couditiuu  to  attract  the  energetic  im- 
pulse of  our  subject. 

And  into  those  mines  he  delved  until  their  inmost  wealth  was 
within  his  grasp.  No  man  worked  harder,  none  with  abetter  judg- 
ment. Wherever  he  appeared,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  industry, 
and  his  manly  nature,  so  devoid  of  deceit,  so  frank  and  generous  and 
above  board,  won  the  love  of  every  hody.  Few  of  words,  many  of 
thought,  firm  in  conviction,  upright  in  all  things,  men  and  good  for- 
tune hailed  him  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  for  several  years  he 
lived  in  that  mountain  seclusion,  determined  to  probe  the  problem 
of  labor  under  dilhculties.  It  was  a  success  in  the  end  so  far  as 
profit  was  concerned,  but  it  brought  a  sorrowful  issue  to  the  man, 
the  S(»rrt)wful  issue  was  an  accident  that  for  a  time  threaLened  his 
life,  but  crashed  in  among  fallen  rocks  and  timbers  while  sujx'vin- 
tending  the  working  or  a  mine,  he  was  released  to  a  long  sutiering 
from  tlie  fearful  comprehension.  While  engaged  in  these  mining 
operations,  he  visited  New  York  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
very  first  important  mining  companies,  where  operations  were  based 
upon  his  acciu'ate  knowledge  of  aflairs  in  the  distant  territory. 

Thus  he  had  progressed  from  the  tarm  in  Western  New  York  to 
the  deep  ligging  in  the  galcindas  of  Colorada,  and  to  day  lie  WMuId 
have  been  a  millionaire,  had  not  the  war  against  the  south  wrought 
sadhavdc  in  the  securites  and  (Migagenients  of  the  mining  companies 
in  whose  interests  and  responsibilities  he  was  deeply  concerned. 
The  giuis  fired  upon  Sumpter  and  the  terror  inspired  by  Manasses 
sent  a  panic  into  all  species  of  regular  and  legitimate  business,  and 
very  soon  the  wealth  acquired  by  his  unfailing  energy  was  partially 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

Tl«3  crisis  in  his  fortune  revived  his  connection  with  Mr.  Pomoroy 
who  still  continued  the  ])jihlication  and  editory  of  the  La  Crosse 
Democrat.  Finding  that  Mr.  Sykes  had  left  the  Colorado  mines 
ami  \v;is  driftinLT  f<»r  the  moment  in  a  s])ecies  of  susjiendiHl  business 
vitality,  Mr.  Pomeroy  proposed  aunion  of  forces  upon  llu;  L  i  C:  isse 
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Democrat.  This  did  not  meut  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Sykes  who 
was  not  inclined  to  leave  the  great  city  and  confine  his  operations 
to  a  distant  and  comparatively  uninteresting  country  town.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  political  nature  however  eventually  aecomplished 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Ponieroy  to  jjvoeurc  Mr.  Sykes  invalual^le  aid. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  found  it  expedient  to  establish  his  weekly  Democrat 
in  New  York,  in  connection  with  a  daily  paper,  and  in  this  enter- 
prise he  f  )und  an  ally  in  ]\Ir.  Sykes,  the  latter  gentleman  took 
vigorous  eharge  of  the  two  papers  and  after  the  sale  of  the  Daily 
Democrat  to  another  party,  devoted  as  he  devotes  now  his  attention 
to  the  celebrated  and  widely  circulated,  "Pomcroy's  Democrat." 

One  marked  event  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Sykes  must  not  be  passed 
over  without  em})liatie  im-nlion,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York 
autliori/.i  il  till'  imblieatiou  of  the  public  official  acts  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  several  of  the  papers  of  this  city,  among  which  was  Pome- 
roy's  Democrat;  after  the  exposure  and  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Tweed 
&  Co.,  the  new  comptroller,  excited  by  an  overweening  desire  to 
appear  and  perhajis  really  to  be  economical  and  exactly  watchful 
rejected  all  the  bills  due  by  the  city  to  the  newspapers.  The 
amount  involved  was  upward  of  two  million  dollars,  a  heavy  sum 
of  money  it  is  true,  but  its  weight  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
obligation  it  was  destined  by  the  law  to  discharge. 

In  vain  did  the  proprietors  apply  to  the  Board  of  Audit  as  well  as 
to  the  comptroller  to  pay  what  they  claimed  to  be  just  and  properly 
contracted  demands  upon  the  corporation.  The  new  comptroller, 
Mr.  Green,  had  his  laurels  to  gather  from  the  garden  of  reform  and 
he  treated  tlu-  elaimants  with  all  the  insolence  that  official  position 
enabled  him  to  assume. 

The  e^iurts  were  appealed  to  to  force  Mr.  Green  to  attend  to  the 
debts  of  this  city  more  than  to  his  own  ambition,  and  finally  a  man- 
damus was  issued  by  Judge  Barrett  compelling  ^Mr.  Green  and  the 
Board  of  Audit  to  examine  into  and  pass  without  delay,  those  bills 
for  inintiug  which  heretofore  they  had  refused  to  consider  with  any 
intention  of  settlement.     The  leadership  of  the  war  of  the  publish- 
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era  was  given  over  to  Mr.  Sykes,  and  it  was  through  his  exertions 
that  the  mandamus  was  issued  and  the  Board  of  Audit  brought  to 
a  prompt  sense  of  their  duty. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Sykes  had  sought  through  the 
legislature  of  the  state  a  redress  against  the  egotistic  refusal  of  the 
comptroller  to  attend  to  the  claim  of  his  office.  The  other  publish- 
ers who  heretofore  knew  Mr.  Sykes  only  as  the  publisher  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  a  bold  and  original  newspaper,  Pomeroy's  Democrat, 
soon  found  that  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  represent  their 
claims  before  the  legislature  at  Albany.  They  saw  him  exactly  as 
he  is,  an  honest,  sagacious  and  unyielding,  and  into  his  hands 
they  committed  their  interests,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted 
to  the  vast  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  highly  responsible  trust  he  displayed  and 
all  these  qualities  which  had  struck  the  sagacious  newspaper  men, 
as  just  the  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  their  purpose. 

And  Mr.  Sykes  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  reform  Legislature 
a  bill  which  was  in  all  respects  intended  to  be  a  redress  against  the 
action  of  Mr.  Green  and  a  logically  ap])lied  endorsement  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  claims  of  the  publishers.  The  upright  and  determined 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Sykes  worked  at  Albany  to  obtain  his  bill  was 
a  now  thing  in  that  singularly  corrupt  locality,  and  publicly  estab- 
lished his  character  for  executive  field  ability.  Armed  as  he  was 
with  a  bill  were  every  line  was  a  command  u'lon  the  comptroller 
and  a  ratification  of  the  claims  of  the  publishcis,  another  battle  was 
to  be  fought  against  llic  uiulyiMg  postility  of  the  notorious  ''Ring," 
whose  crimes,  Pomeroy's  Democrat,  had  been  foremost  in  exposing. 

Tlie  Board  of  Audit  after  a  savage  resistance,  finally  obeyed  the 
order  of  Judge  Barrett,  but  not  the  law  of  the  state,  and  agreed  to 
pay  so  much  of  each  elaiiii,  deducting  items  evidently  not  from  judg- 
ment, but  by  a  clerical  whim. 

Tlie  Bills  after  months  of  debate  and  })osti)onement  and  official 
dodgin;;  and  injustice  were  passed  in  mutilated  and  reduced  forms, 
and  luuuii'd  over  to  the  mavor  for  In's  sijxnatiire. 
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At  this  point  the  principles  of  law  and  justice  disappeared  and 
the  revenge  of  the  mayor  was  substituted;  Pc^nieroy's  Democrat  had 
struck  the  lianlest  hlows  at  Hall  and  the  Tammany  robbers,  harder 
even  than  the  tcirilih'  cai-totnis  of  Nast,  and  its  iiuiui'iisf  circulation 
outside  of  the  city,  tln-ou^hout  the  entire  limits  of  the  country,  car- 
ried its  denunciations  to  an  audience  that  no  daily  j^aper  of  New 
York  could  by  any  possibility  approach.  The  mayor  recognized 
his  opportunity  and  embraced  it,  all  the  othe;  bills  were  signed  but 
that  of  Pomeroy's  Democrat.  That  was  left  a  blank  piece  of  pa- 
per upon  the  desk  of  the  detected  companion  of  the  corrupt  Ring, 
and  the  revenge  of  the  man  was  too  great  for  the  exercise  of  the 
justice  of  the  magistrate.  He  thought  ho  held  his  enemy  by  the 
the  throat  and  visions  of  a  triumph  floated  before  his  imagination. 
He  was  in  fact  master  of  the  position  for  a  time  at  leas'". 

Mr.  Sykes,  the  managing  })artner  of  the  paper  was  not  demoralized 
for  a  moment  by  the  process  of  iho  ]\Iayor.  What  steps  he  took 
to  obtain  a  just  debt,  ordered  to  be  i)aid  and  consequently  fully 
endorsed  by  tlie  legislature  and  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  Judge 
Barrett  and  the  Board  of  Audit,  not  ever  excepting  the  impractible 
comptroller  need  not  be  mentioned.  His  energy  was  not  idle  and 
Mr.  Hall  will  for  many  a  long  day  he  brought  to  bitter  reflections, 
for  having  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  indulizr  a  cowardly  revenge 
against  a  man  like  Mr.  Sykes,  the  end  is  not  yet  and  if  it  was,  only 
a  brief  statement  would  be  requisite  for  there  jiages. 

However  engaged  in  his  onerous  and  exacting  duties  on  the  paper 
of  which  he  is  a  vital  element,  Mr.  Sykes  finds  time  for  social  recre- 
ation. Of  all  things,  first  is  his  family,  they  are  the  objective  point 
of  all  eftort  of  enterprise,  all  working  of  intellect.  His  crowns  of 
▼ictory  in  the  sphere  of  his  life's  combat  are  governed  by  his  hearth. 

His  whole  life  is  a  devotion  to  those  he  loves.  He  promises  noth- 
ing, he  gives  all.  He  is  a  friend  in  whom  men  can  rest  secure.  He 
is  a  foe  only  to  the  unjust  and  they  must  get  out  of  his  ]tath,  let 
that  ])ath  be  only  from  his  doorstep  to  the  curbstone.  He  is  a  chris- 
tian w!lh,  no  outcry  of  religion,  a  man  with  no  professions  beyond 
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what  manhood  is  capable  of  sturdy  and  true  in  all  things  for  there 
is  about  him  the  magnetism  of  a  good  soul  whose  name  no  man  can 
question. 


JOIEN'   SAVAGE. 


[Tins  sketch  is  mainly  condensed  from  a  clever  memoir  entitled  *'  John  Savage : 
Student,  Poet,  Patriot,"  by  John  Augustus  O'Shea,  published  in  Dublin,  18G9.] 

'^'■■^'^ 

I  HE  family  of  Mr.  Savage  has  been  for  centuries  connected 

]ironiinently  ^\-ith  Ireland,  and  engaged  in  the  various 
^^  ^  phases  of  her  fortunes.  They  settled  in  Ulster  in  1172, 
and  rose  to  power  ;uul  iiiiluence  as  Earls  of  Lecale  and  Lords  Sav- 
age of  the  Ards,  in  Comity  Do^vn.  They  disregarded  the  English 
law  which  forbade  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  and  were  among 
the  fii'st  of  those  settlers  who  became  "  more  L'ish  than  the  Lish 
themselves."  They  were,  of  course,  mixed  up  in  the  tribal  wars  of 
the  times,  and  formed  coahtions  with  various  native  septs  against 
the  Enghsh.  The  Lord  Deputy,  Leonard  Gray,  undertook  an 
expedition  to  Ulster,  specially  to  put  down  the  Clan  Savage  ;  and, 
in  the  com-se  of  time,  through  wars  and  confiscations,  the  lamily  lost 
its  power  and  possessions.  But  King  James'  Army  List  records  the 
names  of  some  of  its  members  who  led  the  L-ish  ti-oops  on  the  side 
of  the  ungrateful  Stuart  in  the  "WiUiamite  War,  Another  member 
of  the  family,  who  sat  in  the  Lnsh  Parhament,  voted  sternly  against 
the  Union.  And  the  grandfitther  of  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was 
arrested  in  '98  for  adherence  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

John  Savage  was  born  in  the  City  of  Dul)hn,  December  13, 
1S_"S.  His  education  was  commenced  at  the  monastery  in  Harold's 
Cross,  and  continued  in  a  leachng  academy  in  the  city,  preparatory 
to  his  entrance  into  Trinity  College.  He  displayed,  however,  so 
great  a  taste  for  the  tine  arts,  that,  by  friends'  advice,  he  entered 
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the  Art  Schools  of  the  Eoyal  Dubhn  Society,  and  went  through  the 
usual  coiu'se  of  study  necessary  to  an  intending  artist.  He  here 
won  marked  distinction,  taking  three  piizes  in  1845,  for  water-colors 
and  original  designs  in  ornamentation,  and,  in  1847,  the  silver 
medal  for  studies  of  animals,  in  oils,  from  natiu*e.  His  grandfather 
ha^'ing  been  a  United  Irishman  in  '98,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
L'ish  agitations  of  184:3,  under  O'Connell,  and  the  new  school  of 
"Young  Ireland"  writers,  should  Idndle  his  feelings.  The  Euro- 
pean events  of  1847,  and  the  French  Revolution  of  February,  1848, 
added  to  the  flame,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
students,  thi'ough  the  columns  of  the  Nation^  which  was  heartily 
responded  to.  The  events  of  the  year  tm'ned  the  Royal  Society 
into  a  barrack.  Mr.  Savage  became  active  in  the  clubs,  started  a 
couple  of  revolutionary  journals,  which  the  Government  suppressed, 
and  in  the  autimm  organized  with  O'Mahony,  and  led  the  armed 
peasants  in  the  south,  at  Portlaw,  Rathgormuck,  and  other  places  on 
the  Commeragh  mountains.  But  the  cause  was  lost,  and,  disguised 
as  a  sailor,  Savage  made  his  escape,  and  landed  in  New  York  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year.  His  life  now  became  one  of 
arduous  labor  and  um-emitting  study.  His  first  employment  was 
proof-reader  on  the  Tribune,  from  which  he  retired  m  abt)ut  a  year. 
He  followed  art  for  some  time,  but  his  exigencies  compelled  liim  to 
seek  the  more  ready  resource  of  jom-nah'sm,  wliile  liis  natiu'e  and 
feelings  found  expression  in  poetry  and  the  critical  analysis  of  art 
and  litwatiu'e.  In  1850,  Redfield  pubhshed  liis  "Lays  of  the 
Fatherland,"  wliicli,  notwithstanding  many  defects  incident  to  youth, 
met  with  a  generous  reception.*  Amid  much  severe  and  deserved 
censure,  the  young  poet  received  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, wliich,  apparently,  were  not  lost  on  liim.  A  ^vT^ter  of  culti- 
vated  experience  in  Boston,  Mr.  TViUiam  Dowe,  author  of  "  Jimius, 
the  mask  of  Loi'd  Chatham,"  discovered  in  the  "  Lays "  much  of 

*  Duychinck'e  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  2. 
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tliat  fierce  energy  and  passion  wliicli  made  the  genius  of  E}Ton  ; 
and  the  Literary  World,  of  New  York,  after  adnionisliing  Mr.  Sav- 
age on  liis  amatory  and  turbulent  verses,  found  one  poem  to  com- 
mend, and  Siiid  :  "  In  his  '  Priez  jjour  le  Malheureux '  (the  soh'tary 
exception),  there  are  so  many  beautiful  touches  of  delicate  feeling, 
that  we  caimot  avoid  thinking  that  were  he,  like  the  immortal  Iler- 
rick,  to  renounce  his  unbaptized  rhymes,  and  gather  inspiration  from 
the  chaste  beauties  of  nature,  he  would  probably  add  his  name  to 
the  '  noble  band  of  brothers.'  "  The  writer  of  an  elaborate  series  of 
critiques  in  the  Democratic  Jieview,  1851,  spoke  of  Mr.  Savage's 
book  as  ha\dng  been  received  with  very  general  favor,  and  found 
still  something  more  to  commend.  In  the  course  of  his  review,  he 
said  : 

"  The  descriptive  powers  of  this  poet  will  be  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  in  an  elegant  poem,  "  St.  Anne's  WeU,"  from  which  we 
quote  the  opening  passage  : 

" '  Adown  the  loved  valley  of  sweet  Glan-nis-mole, 
The  Dodder's  wild  waters  in  bright  rapture  roll, 
And  icoo  the  brown  Jieath  in  its  winding  career, 
Lilcc  a  young  loter  stealthily  pressing  his  dear : 
Or  yet,  like  the  red  Indian  tracing  the  spot, 
"Where  the  white  man  has  ravished  his  primeval  cot; 
And  it  steals  and  it  foams,  half  in  fear,  ha  f  in  joy. 
Like  a  girl,  all  beauty — all  pride,  like  a  boy.' 

"Further  on  in  the  same  poem,  we  find  the  following  graceful 
lines: 

" '  "Where  the  green  ivy  close  the  old  ruin  doth  span, 
And  clings  like  a  lover,  whose  constancy  wages, 
A  war  with  old  Time,  growing  fonder  through  ages!'' 

"The  poem,  entitled  "Mind — A  Labor  Chant,"  has  been  exten- 
sively quoted,  and  with  most  of  oiu*  readers  it  is  undoubtedly 
fiimiliar  ;  it  is  a  powerful  poem,  and  does  great  credit  to  its  author, 
whose  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  miUions  is  boldly  expressed."* 

During  the  next  few  years  Mr   Savage  was  a  leading  contributor 

*  "  Some  Irish  Poets."  Democratic  Beriew,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1851,  by 
Charles  Carroll  Leeds. 
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to  tlie  Democratic  Heview  and  the  American  JReview,  then  the 
most  prominent  monthly  periodicals  of  a  soHd  character  in  America. 
Through  them  the  most  distinguished  writers  had  foimd  audience, 
including  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
and  others  greatly  famous  in  American  letters.  Many  of  Haw- 
thorne's tales,  afterwtu'ds  collected  in  books,  appeared  in  the  Demo- 
cratic, and  Poe's  Raven  first  croaked  its  "  never  more "  in  the 
American.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Savage  made  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  a  series  of  papers  in  dialogue  on  "  The  Female  Poets,"  an 
essay  on  "  Song  and  Song  "Writers,"  a  paper  entitled  "  Death 
Verses,"  reviewing  Tennyson's  In  Ifemoriam,  and  the  chief  mon- 
odies and  elegies  in  the  Euglisli  language,  and  "  The  Crowning  of 
Quashee,"  a  satu'ical  poem,  describmg  the  coronation  of  the  King  of 
the  Mosquito  territory,  under  the  British  protectorate.  Among  his 
noticeable  papers  in  the  Democratic  Heview  were  those  on  "  Leigh 
Hunt's  Autobiography,"  "  Carlyle's  Life  of  Stu'ling,"  an  eloquent 
article  defending  Paul  Jones  from  the  aspersions  of  the  Enghsh,  who 
call  that  hero  a  buccaneer,  and  reviews  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Margaret  Fuller.  Mr.  Savage  also  wrote  in  this  Heview  a  series  of 
"  Pipe  Visions  "  of  a  somewhat  pschycological  nature,  which  attract- 
ed attention,  and  some  poems,  "  Blum  Lives  "  and  "  Young  Amer- 
ica," which,  anonymously  printed,  won  still  more.  Li  liis  re- 
view of  the  Life  and  Writmgs  of  Edgar  Poe,  then  but  recently  de- 
ceased, Mr.  Savage  first  prominently  introduced  mention  of  Clar- 
ence Mangan  into  American  hteratm'e,  suggesting  the  efiect  of  some 
of  Mangan's  metres  on  Poe.  By  these  productions,  Mr.  Savage 
won  his  position  as  a  recognized  American  litterateur.  Ho  also 
contributed  to  The  Lantern,  a  clever,  satirical  weekly,  conducted 
by  John  Brougham,  the  di'amatist  and  comedian.  In  the  Lantam, 
the  poem,  "  He  writes  for  Bread,"  was  pubhshed,  and  was  widely 
copied  as  a  toucliirig  ghmpse  into  the  secrets  of  young  authorslup. 
The  late  General  T.  F.  Meagher  issued  a  volume  of  speeches  \i\  1853. 
To  make  the  occasion  of  these  brilliant  elforts  fully  understood,  they 
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were  accompanied  ])y  elaborate  notes  on  the  contemporaneous  his- 
tory of  European  events.  These  notes,  or  ratlier  connecting  chap- 
ters, wliich  embrace  one-third  of  the  volume,  were  ^\Titten  by 
Savaore  :  and  Meajxher  acknowledfred  liis  indebtedness  to  his  friend 
for  tliis  fund  of  useful  material. 

In  1854  he  became  literary  editor  of  The  Citizen,  started  by  ^Mi*. 
Mitclicl,  and  ^^Tote  in  it  some  papers  v^liich  have  won  conspicuous 
honors  in  hterature.  The  very  first  issue  contained  an  article  on  the 
Autobiography  of  Ilaydon,  the  painter,  which  attracted  attention 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  "When,  later  in  1854,  that 
hearty  old  Tory,  Professor  Wilson — long  the  famous  cliief  of  the 
Blackwood  staff — died,  an  article  of  rare  merit  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory  by  Savage,  in  the  Citizen.  This  pen-portrait  of  Chi-istopher 
North  has  been  much  quoted,  and  is  adopted  in  Dr.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie's life  of  Wilson,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Noctes  Amhro- 
sian(B.  A  review  of  the  latter,  called  a  "  A  Night  Nvitli  the  Noctes," 
in  dialogue,  is  also  mentioned  with  great  zest  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
American  edition  of  Wilson's  Life,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon. 
It  was  in  this  jom-nal,  also,  that  Savage's  ever  popular  historical  bal- 
lad, "  Shane's  Head  "  first  appeared. 

In  October,  1854,  Mr.  Savage  was  married  under  romantic  cir- 
cumstances to  Louise  Gouverneur  Keid,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt. 
Samuel  C.  Eeid,  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  New  York ; 
known  in  history  as  the  hero  of  the  famous  battle  of  Fayal,  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  as  the  designer  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Of  this  union,  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  biographers,  from  whom  this 
sketch  has  been  mainly  condensed,  says :  "  In  the  elegant  and  ac- 
comphshed  lady  who  became  his  wife  our  poet  was  most  fortunate. 
Capable  of  appreciating  his  straggles,  his  natm'e,  and  liis  genius,  she 
has  been  his  companion  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  giving  his 
household  a  diarm  which  camiot  fail  to  impress  even  the  most  casual 
visitor.  The  romance  wliirli  characterized  their  marriage  seems  still 
the  presiding  genius  of  their  hearth-side." 
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Immediately  on  his  marriage,  Mr.  Savage  took  his  wife  to  a  cot- 
tage on  Long  Island,  where,  during  the  next  few  years,  besides  jour- 
nahstic  labor,  and  occasional  lectures  in  Boston  and  some  of  the  New 
England  cities,  he  wrote  "  '98  and  '48,  the  Modem  Eevolutionary 
History  and  Literature  of  Ireland,"  which,  published  in  New  York 
in  1856,  went  to  three  editions  in  seven  months ;  "  Waiting  for  a 
"VTife,"  a  comedy,  produced  1859  ;  "  Sybil,"  a  tragedy,  produced  1858, 
and  a  couple  of  other  dramatic  pieces,  played  as  soon  as  written,  to 
serve  his  temporary  purposes. 

In  1857  Mr,  Savage  went  to  Washington,  and  while  there,  circum- 
stances transpired  which  induced  liim  to  remain  as  leading  writer  on 
The  States.  Thi'ough  monetary  diflference  with  the  manager,  Mr. 
Savage  aimounced  his  retu*ement  from  that  journal  at  the  close  ot 
1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia.  The 
Courier  and  inquirer  of  that  day  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  pa- 
per in  these  words:  "2%e  States  has  been  for  the  past  year  recog- 
nized as  tlie  responsible  central  organ  of  the  Douglas  Democracy, 
supporting  the  chief  of  that  wing  with  an  abihty  and  discretion  which 
have  gfiined  the  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  The  principal  writing  editor  during  that  period  has  been 
Mr.  Savage,  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  Democratic  lie- 
view  dm'ing  the  wai-  upon  the  Fogies  of  1852.  lie  has  impressed 
the  stamp  of  his  active  and  fertile  mind  upon  the  jom'nal."  Mr. 
Savage  in  18G0  resumed  connection  with,  smd  subsequently  became 
owner  of  the  States,  in  wliich  he  devoted  all  liis  energies  and  abihty 
to  sustain  Douglas  in  his  successful  light  with  Lincohi  for  the  Illjjiois 
Senatorsliip ;  his  unsuccessfid  fight  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  the 
bitter  war  with  Buchanan,  who  had  broken  his  pledges  and  sought 
to  force  slavery  on  Kansas.  Douglas  always  spoke  of  Savage  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  efl'ectivF  journalist  of  the  National  Democracy. 
During  the  period  of  his  secession  Iruni  the  States,  Mr.  Savage 
^vrote  for  the  Pliiladelpliia  Press,  the  New  York  Leader,  and  other 
journals  favorable  to  the  views  he  held. 
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The  tragedy  of  "  Sybil  "  was  produced  on  tlic  stage  in  September, 
1858,  and  had  a  very  remarkable  success.  Miss  Avonia  Jones,  who 
originally  appeared  in  the  character,  playing  it  some  seventy  nights 
In  licr  engagoinoiils  the  first  season  in  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Richmond,  New  Orleans  and  the  other  principal  cities  in 
the  South  and  AYest.  She  was  almost  invariably  called  before  the 
curtain  after  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  the  play,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  excited  audience  followed  her  to  her  hotel,  and  would 
not  disperse  until  she  made  her  appearance  on  the  balcony.  Its  pro- 
duction in  Louisville  caused  a  threatening  excitement  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  connection  of  its  plot  and  characters  with  the  persons 
of  a  noted  tragic  event  in  the  domestic  liistory  of  Kentucky,  and  it 
was,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  that  State,  withdrawn  for  one 
m'ght,  pending  a  consultation  between  the  parties  to  the  excitement. 
George  D.  Prentice,  the  wit  and  j)oet,  who,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  interested  himself  for  the  production  of  the  tragedy,  said  in  his 
Journal,  "  it  is  of  that  domestic  kind  which  is  always  popular,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  American  productions  we  have  seen,"  while  the 
rival  critic  of  the  Courier  said,  "  it  is  a  tragedy  which  ranks  with  the 
iniinortal  wurks  of  the  l)est  ^Titers  for  the  stage.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  more  beautiful  and  atfecting  than  the 
scene  in  wliich  Sybil  asks  an  oath  for  the  destruction  of  her  seducer, 
and  her  lover  kneels  by  her  side,  and  looks  to  heaven  and  takes  the 
terrible  oath."  The  Kichmond  Enquirer  thought — "  The  three  last 
acts  will  well  compare  Avith  any  dramatic  production  on  the  modem 
stage ;"  and  the  Crescent,  chronicling  its  triumphant  reception  in 
New  Orleans,  says : 

"  As  an  acting  drama  it  has  points  of  effect  which  will  keep  it  upon  the  stage, 
when  the  actress  for  whom  it  was  written  shall  walk  the  boards  no  more.  Though 
oflon  trembling  on  th«  very  brink  of  the  blood  and  thunder  abyss  of  the  melodrama, 
it  is  constantly  rescued  and  assured  to  respectability  by  the  purity  and  loftiness  of 
expression,  and  by  the  unexpected  dfnouemenis  of  the  minor  complications.  The 
staple  of  the  plot  is  of  a  nature  so  delicate  as  to  require  the  most  gingerly  handling, 
and  we  confess  that  wc  were  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
the  dramatist  has  managed  it.     The  mmor  scenes  are  discreetly  made  only  so  long 
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as  is  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  the  plot.    Tlie  part  of  Sybil  is  a  study,  for  it  is 
the  most  natural  unnatural  character  that  we  can  recall  in  the  range  of  the  drama." 

So  iniicli  had  been  said  and  written,  both  for  and  against  "  Sybil," 
that  the  theatre-going  people  of  San  Francisco  were  on  tip-toe  to  wit- 
ness the  sensation.  Miss  Jones'  appearance  there  resulted  in  a  perfect 
ovation.  "Her  Si/bil,^^  said  the  Alia,  "is  a  success,  a  great  living 
success ;  one  met  only  at  intervals  in  a  theatrical  career,"  Equal 
success  attended  the  play  in  Sacramento  and  other  Pacific  cities ; 
wliile  later,  the  A)yus,  the  Examiner  and  Age  of  Melbourne,  ckron- 
icled  the  decided  success  of  the  tragedy  and  actress  in  Australia. 
Subsequently  Matilda  Heron  played  "  Sybil "  in  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Waller  in  Pliiladelpliia,  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
New  York  critics  declared  that  Matilda  Heron  transcended  her  pre- 
vious efibrts,  and  in  the  most  trying  scenes  reminded  them  of  Pachel ; 
and  Mrs.  "Waller  was  called  before  the  cm-tain  foiu'  times  dm-ing  the 
performance  in  Philadelphia.  In  Boston,  "  Sybil "  was  amiounced 
for  two  nights  of  her  engagement,  and  went  through  the  whole  week, 
three  acts  of  it  dividing  the  honor  with  tlie  same  number  from  "  Othel- 
lo "  on  her  benefit  night.  The  critics  gave  great  attention  to  this 
work,  and  although  its  sombre  cast,  tlie  terrible  natiu'e  of  the  incidents, 
and  the  absence  of  a  comic  underplot,  ch'ew  forth  some  adverse  opin- 
ions, the  voice  of  the  metropohtan  press  was  decidedly  favorable.  The 
great  daily  journals,  the  Tribune,  JIc raid  ixi\(\.  TVwie*,  then  represent- 
ed in  their  (bamatic  departments  by  such  cidtivated  and  able  critics 
as  Vv'illiam  H.  Fry,  John  J.  Ryan,  and  Chas.  B.  Seymour,  endorsed 
the  re]»utation  already  won  by  the  tragedy.  The  follo^^^ug  extract 
fi'om  the  Tunes'  critique  may  indicate  the  sph'it  in  which  it  was 
received. 

"  Last  fvcning  a  new  and  original  play  was  presented  at  this  theatre,  entitled 
"Sybil,"  written  by  Mr.  John  Savage,  a  gentleman  of  high  reputation,  both  in  the 
literarj'  and  political  world.  It  lias  many  claims  on  poi)ular  interest,  picturing,  as 
it  does,  events  wliich  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence,  some  thirty  years  ago,  creat- 
ed an  unexampled  sensation  in  this  country.  ****** 
At  the  .same  time,  the  play  is  by  no  means  an  exact  dramaiizatiou  of  the  incidents 
oftliat  tlirilling  story.  In  the  story,  revenge  is  the  all  absorbing  tiioHglit  of  tlio 
heroine ;  in  tlie  play,  the  author's  idea  is  evidently  to  picture  htr  in  a  more  woman 
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ly  color,  and  to  show  that  the  passion  of  love  is  stronger  even  than  that  of  revenge. 
Ill  doing  so,  ho  has  titled  the  piirt  fur  more  perfectly  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  ]Vlis8 
Herou,  which  finds  its  fullest  sweep  in  the  portrayal  of  the  depth  and  .self-sacrifice 
of  woman's  love. 

Last  evening  slio  was  in  her  highest  form,  and  in  the  surge  of  sentiment  and 
pomp  of  passion  which  swells  aroiuid  the  character,  she  suri)assed  herself.  *  * 
*  *  The  other  cluiracters  were  well  filled,  .Mr.  Barton  Hill  especially  playing 
with  great  power  the  role  of  the  lover,  and  the  piece  may.be  pronounced  a  decided 
success.  As  might  be  expected  from  one  unacquainted  with  stage  business,  there 
are  faults  of  construction  which  at  once  present  themselves,  and  are  easy  of  correc- 
tion, but  they  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the  lu.vuriauce  of  imagery  and  richness 
of  diction  in  which  the  play  abounds.    iV.  Y.  Times,  April  8, 18G3. 

The  Evening  Joiiruals  bore  equal  evidence  of  success.  The  I^uat 
spoke  of  its  "  many  scenes  of  intense  earnestness  and  deep  pathos," 
and  the  Exj)ress  said  the  actress  "  outshone  all  her  pre\'ious  efibrts. 
Grand  as  Matilda  Heron  imdoubtedlj  is  in  Camille,  in  Sybil  she 
quite  echpsed  that  character.  The  author  has  surrounded  her  Avith 
every  variety  of  tender  passion,  revenge,  and  remorse,  and  each  as- 
pect of  these  varied  feelings  was  rendered  by  Miss  Ilcron  in  a  manner 
not  artistic,  but  life-like." 

In  addition  to  liis  labors  as  editor  and  correspondent  in  the  Capital, 
Mr.  Savage  also  wrote  his  poem  on  "  "Washington,"  which  was  pub 
hshed  in  Harper's  Magazine ;  "  Under  the  Rose,"  a  comedy, 
and  "  Our  hving  Eepresentative  Men,"  ptibhshed  by  G.  W.  Clulds, 
Philadelphia.  In  a  notice  of  tliis  work,  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  vouching 
for  the  authenticity  of  its  facts,  says  "  he  knows  many  of  the  men  of 
whom  he  writes  ;  not  for  nothing  has  he  Hved  so  long  m  the  Federal 
Capital,  chronicling  by  day  the  doings  of  the  legislators  in  Congress, 
and  often,  ^vith  the  more  joUy  of  "Our  Representative  Men,"  ex- 
changing sentiment  and  song,  anecdote  and  jest,  through  the  watches 
of  the  night,  tiU  dayhght  doth  appear.  Tliis  is  an  item  and  feature 
in  the  life  of  our  friend  John  Savage,  which  his  futiu-e  biographer 
may  confidently  make  nse  of,  nostro  periculoP 

In  the  coiu-se  of  a  lengthy  article,  the  ^NTashville  Republican  Banner^ 
1865,  gave  a  sparkhng  ghmpse  of  our  author  in  the  CajMtol :  '•  In  the 
palm  and  liigh  noon  of  old  Wasliington,  when  clubs  were  allowable, 
and  people  had  not  leiU'ned  to  hate  each  other  as  they  do  now-a-days 
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— society  possessed  no  one  more  favorite  or  more  brilliant  than  John 
Savage.         *         *         *  ******* 

As  a  journalist  he  combined  a  variety  of  qualifications — a  bright,  vig- 
orous and  flexible  style,  a  keen,  quick  and  acute  observance,  amasdng 
industry  and  availability.  His  leading  editorials,  his  piquant  para- 
graphs, liis  gossipping  sketches  were  alike  notable,  readable  and  ef- 
fective. But  he  ■was  most  showy  as  a  convivialist — sang  the  best  and 
rarest  of  Irish  sonors — told  the  choicest  and  freshest  stories — ^with  the 
cidture  and  chastity  of  a  scholar,  poet  and  gentleman.  He  was  a 
dramatist,  too,  as  well  as  a  man  of  the  world — a  wit,  without  being 
a  wag.  His  inlays — especially  one  of  them — kept  the  boards  suffi- 
ciently long  to  class  him  among  successful  writers  for  the  stage.  In 
short,  he  had  no  superior  for  brilliancy  and  versatihty  at  that  time, 
and  Avas  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  ordeal  of  excessive  lioniza- 
tion,  unspoiled." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  inducements  were  held  out 
to  Mr.  Savage  to  take  his  paper  South,  which  he  indignantly  refused. 
He  was  among  those  who  np  to  the  last  moment  almost,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  positive  war  would  be  the  result  of  the  crisis.  With 
Douglas,  he  behoved  that  legislative  action  might  avert  it ;  but  when 
all  hope  of  such  a  settlement  was  gone  he  took  liis  stand  at  once. 
In  reply  to  his  friend.  Colonel  L.  M.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
said  that  his  writings  were  of  a  States  Rights  order,  Savage  said — 

"  Certainly  they  are.  I  beheve  in  States  Rights  within  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Remember  I  took  an  oath  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  must 
op])ose  their  thsunion.  Moreover,  if  I  should  take  your  doctrine  of 
States  Rights — that  which  makes  you  go  to  South  Carohna — I 
should  go  to  New  York,  and  abide  by  its  decision ;  and,  finally,  my 
dear  Keitt,  I  own  that  flag." 

"  Wo  all  ow^l  it,"  said  Keitt.  "  Yes,  but  I  especially,"  said 
Sa\agc'.  "  Cai)t5iin  Sam  Reid  made  it;  I  maiTicd  liis  daughter;  it 
is  hers  hy  inheritance ;  it  is  my  property  ;  I  Anil  stand  by  it." 
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Removing  his  family  to  Now  York,  Savage  volimteererl  info  tlio 
Sixty  Kintli  New  York  Regiment,  and  in  the  words  of  tlie  gallant 
Colonel  Corcoran,  "  rendered  efficient  services  to  liis  command  in 
May  and  .fnne,"  while  acting  as  aid  in  that  now  historic  corps, 
"during  that  short,  hut  trying  campaign,"  At  this  time  he  ^v^ote 
one  of  the  earhest  and  most  popular  national  songs,  "The  Starry 
Flag."  The  occasion  whicli  gave  tliis  l^Tic  its  first  edat — the 
first  fiag-raisiag  over  Federal  ])attlements  in  Virginia — ^was  noted  by 
many  of  the  Sv->ldiers'  letters  which  found  their  way  into  print,  as 
well  as  by  the  war  coiTcspondents  of  the  period.  One  of  the  latter 
feays : 

"  A  word  or  two  a  projpos  of  this  song,  which  I  cannot  but  believe 
has  a  futm-e  in  it  Its  origin  is  not  less  dramatic  than  its  poetry, 
and  its  brief  stor)-  as  interesting  as  the  liistory  of  the  '  Marseillaise* 
or  the  '  Star  Spangl^l  Banner.'  It  was  first  written  and  sung  on  the 
war  transport,  M?jii)n,  on  her  perilous  route  np  the  Potomac 
through  the  masked  l>atteries  of  the  enemy's  country.'" 

Mr.  Savage's  earnts;tness  of  character  and  intellect  ably  supported 
his  faith  in  the  Um'oii  cause.  I3eHe\'ing  that  not  only  the  integrity 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  cause  of  himaauity  was  at  stake  in  the 
great  fight,  he  was  among  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  the 
Government.  In  person,  and  with  pen  and  voice,  he  vindicated  the 
glory  of  the  cause  whit-h  was  to  save  the  Republic  that  had  buccurcd 
his  race  when  (h-ivcn  into  exile,  and  elevated  the  principle  of  Hberty 
amoncr  all  men.  The  "  Muster  of  the  North,"  an  historical  ballad  of 
'61,  was  pul)hshed  in  the  Times  on  New  Year's  day,  1SG2,  and  at 
once  supphed  ]Mipular  orators  with  cfiective  quotations  to  arouse  the 
indignant  spirit  of  the  people.  It  was  widely  copied  and  quoted  on 
both  sides  of  llie  Atlantic.  This  baUad,  outside  of  the  occasion 
which  produceil  it,  has  intrinsic  merits  of  its  own,  in  ti'eatment,  color, 
and  originahty  of  illustration,  wliich  will  cause  it  to  be  ever  read 
with  %-ivid  interest.  '•  Taking  it,"  said  the  Merchajit^  Magazine, 
not   as  an    expression  of  pohticid   fiiith ;  but  as  au  hittoricul  and 
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poetical  photograpli  of  what  the  Count  De  Gasparin  calls  the  great 
uprising,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  thrilling  epoch.  It 
throbs  with  emotion  and  commotion  from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
and  sweeps  you  breathlessly  along  on  its  bounding  measure.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  an  extract  from  it,  the  atmosphere  of  concentrated 
action  so  sm-rounds  the  whole.  It  is  full  of  scenes  for  a  Dai'ley  to 
illustrate  or  an  Eastman  Johnson  to  paint." 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  Mr.  Savage  received  a  very  responsible 
appointment  in  the  revenue  service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— a  testimony,  it  was  understood,  to  the  services  rendered  by 
his  Union  lyrics  to  the  cause  of  Liberty.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  one  of  a  commission  sent  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
Cabinet  and  Congress  on  the  immediate  and  hiunane  necessity  of 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  For  several  days  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  actively  engaged  canvassing  the  leading  minds  ut 
the  seat  of  Government,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  they  were 
invited  by  President  Lincoln  to  attend  a  full  Cabinet  meeting. 
Their  efforts  were  satisfactory  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  honor  belongs  to  Mr.  Savage,  whose  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  greatly  facilitated  the  necessary 
intercourse. 

Wlicn  General  Corcoran  was  exchanged,  in  August,  18G2,  the 
Municipality  of  New  York  appointed  Mr.  Savage  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  proceed  to  Wasliington,  and  escort  the  popular  hero  to 
New  York. 

Faith  and  Fancy ^  a  collection  of  his  poems  called  forth  by  the 
war,  ^vith  a  selection  from  liis  contributions  to  the  periodiciJs,  was 
pubhshed  at  Christmas,  1SG3.  !Mr.  Savage  had  not  published  a 
book  of  poems  for  tliirtcen  years,  although  Iiis  "  "Washington,"  "  Ni- 
agara," "  Shane's  Head,"  "  Winter  Tlioughts,"  and  several  others 
had  won  him  distinctive  reputation  as  a  poet,  which  the  production 
of  Syh'd  enlarged  and  intensified.  His  re-appearance  in  the  arena 
of  poetrv  to  gather  up  hl.s  laurels  \va.s  most  cordially  wclcuiued   by 
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tlic  press,  and  Faith  and  Fancy  went'  to  the  second  edition  in  live 
weeks. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1804,  Mr.  Savage  visited  Cuba,  and  in  June 
resigned  his  goveriiiiu'nt  oIKce  to  take  the  position  of  leading  writer 
on  the  New  Orleans  Times,  at  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1865,  by  tlie  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, visiting  many  places  to  wliich  the  war  has  given  historical 
renown  ;  and  the  great  western  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  lie 
continued  for  six  niontlis  to  send  editorials  to  New  Orleans  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  from  liis  cottage  at  Fordham. 

In  1865 — more  than  six  years  after  its  production  on  the  stage — 
the  tragedy  of  "  Sybil  "  was  pubhshed,  and  wiis  as  handsomely 
received  in  the  library  as  on  the  boards,  exhibiting  the  tinith  of  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Home  Journal,  that  it  is  "  a  tragedy  which 
possesses  the  double  merit  of  being  an  excellent  acting  play,  and  well 
adapted  for  reading."  The  National  Quarterly  Review  for  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  yetu*  gave  the  author  high  rank  as  a  dramatist, 
and  compared  liim  favorably  ^vith  Otway. 

To  forward  the  advocacy  of  the  Union  candidates  in  1804,  Mr. 
Savage  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  ser%aces  of  Anchew  Johnson,  wliich, 
with  a  similar  memoir  of, Lincoln,  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  was  pub- 
hshed in  a  volume  for  popular  use.  After  the  accession  of  Jolmson 
to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Raymond  expanded  his  portion  of  the  work 
into  a  history  of  the  life  and  administration  of  the  mart}Ted  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Savage  devoted  the  summer  of  '05  to  an  extended 
"  Life  and  Public  Services  "  of  tlie  hve  one,  in  wliich  the  remai'k- 
able  career  of  President  Johnson  is  thorouglily  presented,  "  in  a 
style  wliich  adds  new  charms  to  the  narrative  itself." 

Dm-ing  the  hohdays  of  1865-6,  "Eva,  a  Goblin  Romance;  in 
Five  Parts,"  appeared. 

"  '  Eva,'  "  says  one  of  its  reviewers,  "  is  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
illustrated  out  of  resources  which  seem  ever  fertile,  displaying  very 
varied   powers   in   grasping  the  poetically   pictm'csque   in   natm'al 
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sceuerv;  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  beauties  winch  lend  the  most 
dainty  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  charms  to  physical  nature,  and  an 
insight  into  the  subtle  chords  which  vibrate  in  the  human  soul,  at 
once  tender  and  passionate,  ecstatic  and  moody,  heroic  and  despond 
ent.  It  is  strikingly  original,  and  full  of  episodes  of  remarkable 
quaintness,  power,  and  beauty :  some  bordering  on  the  brink  of 
wildness,  as  in  a  "Walpurgis  revel ;  some  bearing  you  aloft  with  the 
fairies  on  the  wings  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and  others  again 
soothins:  and  stimulatins:  the  heart  with  reflections  of  a  more  tender 
and  Christian  nature."  Indeed,  as  Henry  C.  Watson,  in  liis  Art 
Journal^  says,  "  The  salient  point  in  the  poetic  design,  is  the  conso- 
lation of  the  Cross — the  triumpli  of  Truth,  and  the  calm  which  be- 
lief throws  over  a  heart  troubled  and  torn  by  human  sorrow." 

The  favorable  reception  of  these  works  induced  the  publisher  (the 
late  James  B.  Earker),  to  issue  them  in  one  volume,  which  he  did, 
in  handsome  style,  the  succeeding  year,  with  the  title,  "  Poems : 
L}Tieal,  Dramatic  and  Romantic." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1866,  Mi-.  Savage  delivered  the  ammal  poem 
before  the  Younor  Men's  Association  of  Albany.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Night  of  Destiny,"  and,  after  rapidly  glancing  at  the  most  remarka- 
ble events  connected  with  American  history  from  the  time  when 

Columbus  wcut 


Begging  through  courts  to  found  a  continent, 
depicts  the  scene  where  the  revolutionary  fathers  were  discussing 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  feeling  in- 
side and  outside  tlio  olcl  State-house.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
subject  was  never  handled  in  this  maimer  before,  and  the  pictures 
presented  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams  and  Sherman,  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Tliis  poem,  revised  and  with  some 
slight  additions,  was  delivered  at  the  Independence  day  celebration 
of  Tammany  Hall,  1871. 

When    the   news   of  the    Fenian    insurrection  in  March,    1867, 
reached    the  United  States,  Mr.   Savage  offered  his  ser\nces  to  for- 
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ward  the  Irisli  revolution,  and  rouse  the  Irish  in  America  from  the 
apathy  into  wliich  dissensions  liad  plunged  them.  lie  opened  with 
a  lecture  in  the  Cooper  Institute  on  "The  Enghsh  Interest  in 
L-eland."  He  thou  visited  the  Iscw  England  States,  and  spoke  to 
very  large  and  iuteUigent  audiences  every  night  for  two  weeks. 
Afterwards  he  stai-ted  on  the  same  lahor  of  love  for  the  great  "West. 
His  com'se  was  an  ovation  which  reflected  creditably  on  the  cause 
he  advocated.  Early  in  this  year  Mr.  Savage  was  earnestly  sohcit- 
cd  to  accept  the  position  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood. He  dechned  the  honor.  The  imiversal  desh'e  of  the  organi- 
zation, however,  was  expressed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth 
National  Congress,  wliieh  assembled  in  New  York  in  August,  1867, 
and  he  yielded  to  very  great  pressm-e  m  signifying  his  acceptance  of 
the  important  office  of  bcmg  the  representative  of  the  L-ish  party  in 
Auierica.     In  a  review  of  Fenian  leaders  the  Tnbime  said : 

"  Que  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  MS,  in  Ireland,  it  is  natural  that  the  men  in  Ireland  should 
rejxard  him  with  aflectiim  and  esteem,  and  the  same  feelings  expanded  and  inten- 
sified by  a  knowledge  of  3Ir.  Savage's  upward  and  upright  career  in  this  country, 
attract  to  him  a  wide  and  popular  following  among  the  Irish  sympathizers  in 
America,  where  he  is  so  well  known  and  respected;  not  alone  among  his  o^ti 
countr^ymen,  but  among  the  statesmen,  litterateurs,  and  publicists  among  whom 
his  lot  has  fallen  as  a  writer  and  journalist.  ISTone  of  Mr.  Savage's  predecessors 
in  control  of  the  Fenian  organization  have  had  anything  like  his  experience  and 
n«sociations  in  America.  Mr.  Savage  has  had  peculiar  advantages  in  his 
American  career,  having  edited  the  chief  organ  of  Anti-Lecomptonism  during  the 
great  and  memorable  slrugde  against  the  swindle  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
overrun  popular  rights,  and  bring  Kansas  into  the  Union  without  tiie  privilege 
of  declaring  whether  she  would  iiave  slavery  or  not.  During  this  notable  period 
he  was  the  associate  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  .John  J.  Crittenden,  Robert  J.  Walker, 
and  other  distinguished  and  able  men,  and  of  the  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  such  as  John  Hickman,  John  B.  Ilaskin  and  others,  dur- 
ing that  critical  epoch.  He  was,  during  the  same  period,  on  friendly  terms 
with  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  South,  such  as  Alexander  II.  Stephens 
L.  M.  Keitt,  James  L.  Orr,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  others  ;  bnt  manfully  took 
his  stand  when  the  time  came  against  the  claims  of  the  latter  for  the  Presidency 
in  a  public  letter,  which  was  a  formidable  campaign  document  in  favor  of  Doug- 
las in  the  great  contest  of  18G0.  These  experiences  in  public  life  gave  Mr.  Savage 
advantages  which  were  not  overlooked  bj-  the  Irish  party  in  this  country  when, 
alter  th.^  detection  of  Stephens,  tliey  were  looking  for  some  capable  man  to  take 
ci>n'.rol  of  the  Fenian  organization."     ♦  *  *  *  *  « 
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lilr.  Savage  has  been  laboriously  engaged  in  tbe  duties  of  bis  office,  altbougb 
Buffcriu.L;  from  frequent  attacks  of  the  chills,  and  in  addition  has  made  two  or  three 
public  appearances  to  great  advantage.  He  delivered  the  funeral  oration  in  Union 
Square,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies  of  the  Manchester  Martyrs,  and  created 
an  effect  to  which  Louis  Blanc  alludes  in  his  letters  on  the  state  of  England  in 
Lc  Temps  of  Paris.  Mr.  Savage  also  attended  the  great  meeting  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  protection  to  naturalized  citizens,  and  made  what 
13  universally  esteemed  as  the  boldest  and  most  telling  points  on  that  subject 
within  the  limits  of  a  popular  speech."  * 

"Wlien  Mr.  Savage  accepted  the  Chief  Executiveship  his  work  on 
the  "  Feiiian  Heroes  aud  Martjrs  "  was  passmg  through  the  press. 
The  introduction  on  the  "  Struggle  for  L*ish  Nationahty,"  covers  the 
leading  points  in  the  Irish  defiance  of  Enghsh  Rule  for  about  three 
centiu-ies,  and  presents  a  resume  of  L'ish  history  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  worJd  be  impossible  here,  to  even  epitomize 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Savage's  admiuistration,  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  dimng  a  period  so  full  of  remarkable  results  ; 
a  period  eminently  historical,  by  the  passage  of  the  Church  dises- 
tablishment, the  Land  Tenure,  and  the  ISTatiu-ahzation  act,  great  and 
important  concessions,  admittedly  the  result  of  Fenian  propagandism 
and  pohcy.f 

In  addition  to  official  labors  Mr.  Savage  had  almost  continuous 
ill-health.  His  western  tour,  in  the  jiot  siunmer,  brought  on  the 
fever  and  ague ;  and  liis  anxious  energy  after  accepting  office  pre- 
vented complete  rehef  from  that  exhausting  disease.  One  of  the 
greatest  tributes  to  Mr.  Savage's  ability  and  devotion  was  liis  miani- 

*  Trihrine,  March  12, 18G8. 

f  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Cluirch  said  :  "It  has  only  been  since 
the  termination  of  the  American  war,  and  the  appearance  of  Fenianisni,  that  the 
mind  of  this  country  (England)  lias  been  greatly  turned  to  the  consideration  of 
Irisli  affairs.  *  *  It  used  to  be  said  that  steam  had  bridged  the  channel — it  has 
now  bridged  tlic  Atlantic.  Steam  now  bridges  the  Atlantic,  and  the  echoes  of 
whatever  dissatisfaction  exists  in  Ireland,  come  back  to  us  over  the  waves  of  that 
wide  ocean."  Mr.  Gladstone  thouglit  the  Cheap  Press  and  the  steam  tliat  bridged 
tlie  Atlantic,  and  brought  the  Fenian  ophiiun  of  America  so  quickly  to  the  ears  of 
Eni,^land,  were  "fatal  and  enormous  changes," — changes,  as  he. said,  "preparatory 
and  predisposing  to  llie  latest  manifestation — the  manifestation,  I  mean,  of  that 
Fenianisin  tiiat  has  come  into  this  country." — See  Speeches  by  Kt.,  Hon.,  W.  E 
Gladstone,  M.  P.    First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  London,  1870. 
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moiia  re-election  three  times.  He  twice-  declined,  but  the  position 
was  forced  upon  liiin.  The  state  of  Iiis  health,  however,  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  peremptorily  resign  in  February,  1871. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Savage  was  nominated  to  Congress  by  thp  National 
Democrats  of  the  Ninth  District  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by 
Hon.  Fernando  Wood.  Immediately  after  this  contest  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  distinguished  courtesies  in 
diplomatic,  hterary,  and  artistic  circles  in  Paris.  La  Cronique 
Tllustree  gave  his  portrait  by  Montbard,  accompanied  by  a  biogra- 
phical article  from  the  pen  of  Edmond  Viellot,  welcoming  liim 
as  a  poet  and  a  patriot  in  most  enthusiastic  terms.  While  in  that 
brilliant  capital  and  great  poHtical  centre,  he  interested  many 
prominent  French  pubHcists  in  the  case  of  the  poHtical  prisoners  in 
English  jails,  and  the  horrible  treatment  to  which  they  were  subject- 
ed. In  this  connection  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Premier  Gladstone  as 
preface  to  a  French  translation  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
While  Mr.  Savage's  ill-health  rendered  the  voyage  necessary,  the 
main  object  of  his  visit  to  Europe  had  reference  to  a  jn-ojected  miion 
of  the  distracted  revolutionary  elements  in  Great  Britain  and  L*eland ; 
wliich  was  managed  with  great  discretion  and  brought  to  a  success- 
ful close. 

As  Mr.  Savage  had  been  a  strenuous  upholder  of  Douglas,  and 
an  active  Union  Democrat,  he  took  an  earnest  part  in  sustaining  the 
conservative  reconstruction  measures  of  President  Johnson.  Li 
furtherance  of  this  purpose  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York 
State  Convention  at  Saratoga,  in  1866,  and  to  the  famous  National 
Union  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  year.  He  was 
also  secretary  of  the  great  demonstration  in  New  York,  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  endorse  the  Union 
Convention.  In  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Savage's  personal  and 
political  services.  President  Johnson  offered  him  the  position  of 
United  States  Minister  to  one  of  the  South  American  Repubhcs,  in 
the  summer  of  1868.     Mr.  Savage  decided  to  accept,  but,  previous 
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to  so  doing,  was  anxious  to  carry  out  the  project  for  a  union  of  the 
revohitionary  elements  in  the  British  Isles  referred  to.  He  went 
abroad,  and  was  occupied  in  this  mission  until  the  term  of  Johnson's 
Presidency  expired.  The  President  sent  a  commission  as  consul  at 
Leeds — the  only  vacant  place  in  Europe — after  Mr.  Savage,  but 
that  position  was  neither  desirable  nor  expected.  The  appointment, 
however,  created  great  astonishment  and  much  speculation,  and  gave 
rise  to  numerous  sensation  leaders  in  the  English  press  ;  which  con- 
centrating great  attention  on  Mr.  Savage,  also  helped  to  divert 
suspicion  from  his  special  mission  to  Eiirope. 

In  April,  1870,  in  response  to  repeated  invitations,  Mr.  Savage 
went  to  California,  by  the  over-land  route.  His  reception  was  of  a 
most  flattering  character.  He  was  met  by  a  Committee  at  Oakland, 
and  escorted  to  San  Francisco,  where,  on  the  night  after  liis  arrival, 
he  was  serenaded.  Briefly  acknowledging  the  com'tesy,  he  struck  a 
chord  that  opened  the  hearts  of  all  Cahforniaus  to  him.  It  was  mii- 
versally  acknowledged  tfiat  he  was  one  of  the  few  pubhc  characters 
who  had  visited  the  Pacific  slope,  in  whose  praise  the  press  of  all 
bhades  of  opinion,  were  united.  His  speeches — at  Kedwood  City,  at 
a  great  demonstration,  attended  by  twenty  thousand  people ;  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  planting  of  the  Cross  at  Monterey  the 
former  capital ;  and  in  response  to  the  presentation  of  a  splendid  gold 
medal  to  him,  the  night  before  his  departm-e — created  a  lasting  im- 
pression by  their  utter  absence  of  clap-trap  and  rhetorical  flom-ish, 
and  their  fervid  earnestness.  Mr.  Savage  visited  several  of  the  grand 
natural  scenes  and  curiosities  in  California ;  among  them,  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  big  trees.  Li  the  upper  grove  of  the 
latter  one  of  the  mammoth  sentinels  of  centuries  was  called  "  Jolm 
Savage,"  in  honor  of  the  visitor,*     He  also  visited  Salt  Lake  City, 

*Mr.  H.  S.  Howell,  of  the  liuman  Itiver  Flag  (HeaUlsburg,  Cal.,)  describing  a 
tour  to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  says:  "The  Twins  and  three  or  four  other  trees 
eonslitute  a  sort  of  middle  grove,  ul\er  leaving  which,  we  reach,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  tirst  tree  in  the  upper  grove,  which  is  named  '  John  Savage,'  in  honor  of  the 
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and  was  shewn  all  tlu'  f^rcat  leatiircs  of  the  Mormon  capital  by  a 
relative  of  Brigham  Young.  An  accoimt  of  the  reception,  with  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Savage  in  California,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Savage's  visit  to  California  he  revised  Ids  poems, 
a  second  edition  of  the  collected  form  having  been  called  for.  It  ap- 
peai-ed  later  in  the  year ;  a  beautiful  volume,  with  some  iQustrations 
from  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  the  author,  pubhshed  by  T.  W.  Strong. 

It  is  outside  of  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into  any  extended 
oesthetic  analysis  of  Mr.  Savage's  genius,  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  critical  opinions  from  distinguished  sources. 

Dr.  George  Ripley,  of  the  Tribune,  says : 

"  ilr.  Savage  betrays  the  workings  of  an  ardent,  poetical  temperament.  He  is 
always  iu  earnest,  often  enthusiastic,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  language  or  imagery 
to  express  his  feelings.  ******** 

lie  makes  a  successful  appeal  to  the  love  of  nature  and  the  love  of  coimtrv*,  and 
kindles  sympathy  with  his  expression  of  manly  and  generous  sentiment." 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Fairlield,  who  wrote  a  literary  biography  of  Mr. 

Savage  in  the  Home  Journal,  caUs  attention  to  the  "  passionate, 

poetic  luxmy  of  mood,  and  that  insight  which  forms  the  beSt  part  ot 

imagination"  in   the  "Dreaming  by  Moonlight,"  and  quotes  this 

passage : 

"  The  dreams  of  poets  are  their  lives'  programmes. 
Even  theu'  ads  are  dreams  to  lesser  men, 
And  they  tliemselves  alone  can  act  their  dreams. 
Dreams  to  such  men  are  beacons  where  to  go  ; 
Thoj  rest  the  body,  but  ne'er  calm  the  brain ; 
And  while  llesh  sleeps  the  soul  allots  its  work. 
When  eyelids  kiss  eyelids,  like  a  fondling  pair, 
And  say  '  Good-night,'  before  thej'  lock  in  sleep, 
Then  to  the  outward  world  the  poet  rests ; 
The  while  his  body,  like  a  listless  cloud 
Scarce  motioning  in  summer-noon,  is  free. 
And  wanr.cd  to  quiet  by  his  soul's  loud  songs, 
As  is  the  cloud  by  sunlight." 

Chief  Executive  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  a  literarj-  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a 
most  entertaining  travelling  companion." 

*  The  Iri^  Cauiu;  on  the  Pacifc — John  Sacage  in  California,  etc.,  with  portrait  by 
Tudor  Horton.     N.  Y.  American  News  Co.,  1870. 
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"  Singularly  felicitous,  also,  says  this  writer,  and  fall  of  the  dream-passion  is  the 
*  Dead  Year,'  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  which  have  had  the  honor  ol  being  stolen 
(cribbed,  abstracted,  purloined,  reproduced  and  imitated  are  words  too  halting  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  literary  privateering),  and  which  we  shall  quote  here 
by  way  of  a  reminder  to  the  culprit.  They  embody  one  or  two  of  the  happiest 
similes  ever  set  to  music : — 

'  Years  roll  through  the  palm  of  Ages, 
As  the  dropping  ros'ry  speeds 
Through  the  cold  and  passive  fingers 
Of  a  hermit  at  his  beads. 

*  One  year  falls  and  ends  its  penance, 
One  arises  with  its  needs, 
And  'tis  ever  thus  prays  Nature, 
Only  telling  years  for  beads." 

"  In  dramatic  composition  his  principle  points  are  unusual  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
ptruclion  of  plot,  a  singular  capacity  for  the  invention  of  dramatic  effects  and 
situations,  peculiar  rapidity  of  action,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  metaphysics  of 
passion,  which  renders  his  delineations  direct  and  eifective." 

Cordially  commending  the  collection  "  to  all  lovers  of  true  poetry," 

the  Round  Tahle^  a  literary  jom'nal,  says : — 

"  ]\Iauy  of  the  poems  in  tliis  volume  are  well  known  to  us,  as  they  appeared  from 
lime  to  time  anonymously  in  various  periodicals.  The  re-perusal  of  some  of  them 
has  made  the  heart  warm  to  the  author  as  an  old  fiimiliar  friend.  We  have  read 
Mr.  Savage's  poems  with  much  pleasure  and  close  attention,  and  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  whom  so  many  qualities  of  the  true 
poet  are  happily  combined  and  blended.  Imagination,  eloquence,  descriptive 
power,  quick  and  keen  observation,  patriotic  fervor  and  love  for  what  is  truly  good 
and  great,  these  are  but  some  of  the  characteristics  to  which  the  promptings  of  a 
warm  Irish  heart  give  a  force  and  fervor  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  tame  trite 
efi"usion3  too  often  palmed  on  these  degenerate  days  as  '  poetry.' " 

William  Koss  Wallace,  liimself  a  true  poet,  says : — 

"  The  '  Washington '  is  the  grandest  and  most  exhaustive  poem  yet  devoted  to 
the  Father  of  his  Country.    The  closing  stanza  is  glorious : 

'  How  vain  the  daring  to  compute  in  words 

The  height  of  homage  that  the  heart  would  render  I 
..ud  yet  how  proud — to  feel  no  speech  affords 
Harmonious  measure  to  the  subtle  chords 
That  fill  the  soul  beneath  thy  placid  splendor  1' 

" 'A  Frosty  Night,'  'Dreaming  by  Moonlight,'  'Breasting  the  World,'  'Re- 
quiem for  the  dead  of  the  Irish  Brigade,'  '  Shane's  Head,'  and  '  Faces  in  tlie 
Fire,"  are  all  peculiarly  marked  by  the  brilliant  idiosyncracy  of  the  author ;  but  of 
all  the  lyrics  in  the  volume  we  regard  the  following  ("  EUie  Gtsl^  ")  as  the  most 
lovely.  We  shall  place  myrtle,  rose,  and,  alas  1  cypress  leaves,  between  the 
pages  wliicli  it  hallows. 
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Mr.  H.  Watterson,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 

Joximal  says : 

'"The  Dead  Year,' is  the  truesl  specimen  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  writing  it 
represents  that  we  remember.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete,  more  chaste,  or 
more  thoughtful — full  of  rich  and  reQective,  yet  simple  illustration — than  this 
charming  reverie  of  winter.  We  regard  it  as  better  than  similar  pieces  of  Long- 
follow  and  Tennyson — more  natural,  less  eccentric — as  full  of  meaning  as  feeling. 
*********** 

It  is  a  soimd  book  of  poems.  There  is  a  deal  more  of  healthful  tone  and  out-door 
vigor  in  the  composition  than  one  finds  commonly  at  present.  The  sentiment  is 
never  mawkish.' " 

Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  says : 

"  He  has  that  eager  abundance  of  expression,  that  rich  affluence  of  language 
that  passionate  swelling  of  thought,  determined  to  find  melodious  utterance, 
which,  in  union,  make  the  poet.  The  characteristics  of  ^Mr.  Savage's  poems  are 
earnestness,  fire,  melody,  truth.  His  is  not  a  cold,  phlegmatic  nature  which  can 
calmly  set  itself  down  to  the  mere  making  of  verses — it  is  impulsive,  eager,  pro- 
ductive, an  vM  utter  what  it  thinks." 

In  its  article  on  "  Sybil "  the  National  Quarterly  Review^  Sept. 

1865,  said :     "  The  following  is  a  very  fine  passage  ;  we  remember 

nothing  of  the  kind  so  replete  with  the  spirit  of  cold,  calculating 

vengeance,  and  yet  so  pathetic,  save  a  somewhat  similar  scene  in 

Otway's  '  Yenice  Preserved.' 

'  Sybil.    "Why  do  I  weep  ?    Have  I  not  said  the  word 
That  should  dry  up  these  fountains  of  the  ej'e 
Which  are  the  tender  emblems  of  affection ! 
Tears !    What  right  have  I  with  tears?    I  whose  lone  hope 
Feeds  on  the  sparks  that  iron  destiny 
Strikes  from  the  heart  that's  hardened  into  flint 
O,  woman !    Image  of  all  feebleness 
Art  thou.    These  garments  are  its  badges.    How  long 
Must  I  still  crave  for  retribution  ? 
A  day,  an  hour  would  have  given  to  a  man 
That  prompt  revenge  which  I  have  sought  for  years. 
Fool  that  I  was  to  have  denied  his  suit 
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Why  did  I  not,  at  least,  accept  his  hand — 
The  hand  of  man  1     He  is  an  avenger 
Sent  from  hcavon,  and  I  have  cast  him  offl 
What  is  love,  life,  or  fear,  or  jo}-  to  me, 
That  I  should  weigh  distinctions  ? 
What  is  his  love  to  me,  that  I  should  fear 
To  use  it  for  my  hate  ?    He  still  is  mine 


(Ibttaea.! 
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If  I  but  say  it ;  and  not  to  say  it, 

Is  to  fling  awaj-  the  weapon  heaven  sent 

I  cannot  doubt  his  love  !    His  love — ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Man's  love !  that  brilliant  shroud  for  infamy. 

Eustace  Clifden,  thou  art  mine '.  I  take  thy  hand 

And  place  within  it  all  my  woes,  my  wrongs, 
My  pent-up  silent-growing  rage  of  years, 
I  take  thy  hand  as  Judith  took  the  sword 
That  freed  her  from  the  libertine. 
Oh,  how  near  losing,  by  a  word,  was  I, 
The  means  of  making  vengeance  perfect. 
Yet,  while  I  plan  perchance  he  flies  the  place, 
And  leaveth  nothing  but  his  heart  behind. 
I  claim  his  hand — his  Tmnd  is  all  I  need. 

{RusJies  to  the  door-,  operis  it  quicldy,  andfaUers  on  tJie  threshold. 
Her  arm  drops.    She  returns,  wearing  an  expression  of  remorse.) 

Oh,  Sybil,  Sybil,  thou'rt  indeed  debased. 
What?    Would'st  thou  send  to  shame,  perdition,  death, 
This  youth,  whose  only  crime  is  loving  thee; 
And  who,  if  he  had  never  seen  thy  face. 
Would  mount  to  honor  in  the  face  of  earth. 
What  ?    Would'st  thou  flmg  thine  arms  about  his  heart, 
Aud  dupe  his  ardent  nature  to  thy  hate 
With  wanton  kisses,  weighty  in  deceit ; 
Decoy  his  soul  from  out  himself,  and  guage  it 
To  the  dim  path  where  moans  thy  wrathfiU  fate? 
Oh,  no — no — no — I  must  not  wrong  him  thus: 
So  young,  so  generous,  so  full  of  truth. 
And  lovingness,  and  manly  speech.    Away 
Ye  fiends  that  wait  on  woman's  doubts,  to  make 
Her  less  than  woman. 

{Falh,  weeping).' " 

Act  m,  Scene  3. 

A  Washington  critic  gives  the  following,  as  perhaps  the  most  brief 
and  compreliensive  description  of  love  possible : — 

"  Si/bil. — {Scornfully.)    Love  I    No,  sir,  I  do  not  love.    Happily  I  am  free  from 
such  a  weakness. 

"  Clifden. — Is  that  a  weakness  which  inspires  all  strength,  and  gives  the  only 
purpose  life  possesses.'  " 

Act  n.  Scene  1. 

And  the  Merchants'  Magazine  thinks  the  dedication  to  "  Faith 

and  Fancy  "  lets  ub  into  the  secret  of  the  influences  which  inspire 

the  author. 
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"He  says  that  every  person  who  writes  poetry  makes  his  reader  the  confidant  of 
his  hopes,  woes,  experiences,  or  sensations ;  for  he  adds  "  if  lie  aspire  at  all  to 
transcribe  or  embody  tlie  feelings  which  evoke  or  prompt  human  action,  he  can- 
not help  writing  largely  from  his  own  heart's  blood,  and  in  the  hues  it  has  taken 
bv  contact  with  Men,  Faith,  and  Nature."  This  accounts  for  the  subtle,  sensitive, 
piclureso  ;■'•  -md  passionate  character  of  many  of  the  princii)le  pieces  in  the  work. 
They  bear  distinctive  marlvs  of  being  studious  and  philosophical  observations  of 
life  and  landscape,  of  art,  men  and  books,  guided  and  illuminated  by  that  insight 
which  amounts  almost  to  intuition,  and  gives  the  poetical  mind  ita  pr  wer  over 
lesser  organizations." 
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^  N  the  development  of  the  material  resom-ces  of  the  United 
States,  by  that  elaborate  system  of  railroads  and  canals 
which  traverse  our  country  in  all  directions,  bringing  the 
people  and  })roducts  of  its  remotest  parts  into  comparative  proximity 
with  each  other,  tliere  have  been  mechanical  and  engineering  ques- 
tions presented,  whose  solution  has  required  the  higliest  order  of 
ability,  as  well  as  great  powers  of  invention  and  perseverance.  That 
these  problems  have  been  successfully  met,  and  the  most  gigantic  ob- 
Btacles  overcome,  is  evidenced  by  the  results,  which  we  see  l)efore 
us  every  day.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  us,  as  Americans,  to  feel  that 
these  results  have  been  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  tlie  ability 
and  perseverance  of  our  iVmerican  engineers, — some  of  whom  per- 
haps may  have  received  their  education  abroad,  but  the  majority 
of  whom  are  truly  to  be  termed  self-made  men,  and  who  have  been 
educated  by  their  own  works. 

In  this  latter  class  stands  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  liter- 
ally beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  has  by  his  own  energy  and 
ability  risen  to  its  top,  and  having  been  actually  engaged  in  some 
of  the  most  important  engineering  operations  of  the  day,  now, 
while  yet  scarcely  past  the  meridian  of  life,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  civil  engineers  of  our  country,  and  may  be  fitly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ''  men  of  progress." 

Silas  Seymour  was  born  June  20th,  1817,  in  the  town  of  Still- 
water, Saratoga  County,  State  of  New  York,  The  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  upon  a.  farm  with  his  fiither.  Deacon 
John  Seymour,  and  his  grandfather.  Deacon  William  Seymour, 
who,  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  had  removed  from  Connecticut  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
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During  this  period,  joung  Seymour  had  no  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing other  than  a  good  cemmon  school  education,  and  a  part  of  the 
time  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  at  the  carpenter  and  joiner  trade. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  axeman  in 
one  of  the  engineering  parties  which  were  making  the  first  surveys 
for  the  l^ew  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  through  the  interior  of  Sul- 
livan county,  New  York.  After  serving  about  one  month  in  that 
capacity,  he  was  transferred  to  another  party  which  had  been  or- 
ganized at  the  town  of  Deposit,  on  the  Delaware  river,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  rodman. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  first  forty  miles  of 
the  road,  extending  from  Deposit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Callicoon 
creek,  were  placed  under  contract,  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  appoint- 
ed Assistant  Engineer,  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  work.  Ben- 
jamin Wright  was  at  that  time  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  Edwin  F.  Johnson  was  Associate  Engineer,  and 
H.  C.  Seymour  was  Resident  Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  forty  miles 
under  construction,  and  also  of  the  surveys  westward  toward  Bing- 
hamton. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  work  was  suspended  upon  the  railroad, 
and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  embraced  the  opportunity  of  devot- 
ing his  time  to  study  in  the  Fredonia  (Chatauqua  county)  Aca 
demy,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  the  higher  mathematics. 

The  work  was  resumed  in  1838,  and  Mr.  Seymour's  connection 
with  the  road  continued  through  all  its  various  phases  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  until  its  final  completion  in  1851,  at  which  time  he 
was  acting  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Western  Division  ;  Mr.  Hor- 
atio Allen  was  at  that  time  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Com- 
pany. ]\[ajor  Tliompson  S.  Brown  had  acted  as  Chief  Engineer 
until  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Owego,  in  Tioga  county,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Russian  government  in  the  place  of  Major 
Whistler,  who  had  died  while  in  charge  of  the  railroads  then 
being  cnisfructed  in  that  country. 
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During  Major  Brown's  connection  with  the  Erie  road,  he  had 
always  placed  Mr.  Seymour  in  charge,  as  Division  Engineer,  of  the 
most  difficult  portions  of  the  work,  both  as  regards  location  and 
construction ;  and  when  he  resigned  to  go  to  Russia,  the  company 
coutinnod  him  in  the  duty  to  which  he  had  been  previously  assign- 
ed by  the  Chief  Engineer,  which  was  that  of  making  the  final  re- 
vision and  location  of  the  line  between  Corning  and  Dunkirk,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  road,  on  Lake  Erie. 

In  the  pertormance  of  this  duty  he  recommended  several 
changes  in  the  line  which  had  been  previously  adopted  and  in  part 
constructed  by  the  company,  in  order  to  shorten  the  route,  and 
Improve  the  ruling  grades.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
changes,  which  were  all  adopted  by  the  company,  was  that  in  the 
line  between  the  mouth  of  Little  Yalley  Creek  (now  the  town  of 
Salamanca)  and  Dunkirk.  This  change,  although  it  involved  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  previous  expenditure, 
resulted  in  reducing  the  maximum  grade,  ascending  eastwardly 
from  Lake  Erie,  from  sixty  to  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  in  short- 
ening the  distance  more  than  five  miles.  Its  ultimate  saving  to 
the  company  has  been  almost  incalculable. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  during  the  many  years  of  its 
construction,  afforded  the  best  possible  school  for  the  education  of 
civil  engineers.  It  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  work  (except  tun- 
neling) that  are  to  be  found  on  the  most  difiicult  lines  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  not  excepting  even  the  Union  and  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroads.  The  best  and  most  experienced  engineering 
talent  available  in  the  country,  outside  of  its  regular  coi^ps,  was 
frequently  called  into  requisition,  either  by  the  State,  or  by  the 
compiiny,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  or  deciding  upon  the  se- 
lection of  run  [OS  or  the  character  of  structures.  The  most  favor- 
able opportunities  were  thus  afiorded  the  younger  engineers  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  views  and  experiences  of  the  veterans 
in  the  profession.  The  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cesstul  railwav  engineers  in  the  countrv  have  obtained  their  first 
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and  most  useful  lessons,  from  their  early  experience  upon  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad.  «■ 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  road  to  Port  Jervis,  and  subsequently 
to  Binghamton,  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  resolutions,  com- 
plimenting Mr.  Seymour  for  his  skill  and  energy  in  completing, 
within  the  requisite  time,  the  diflScult  and  expensive  work  over  the 
Shawangunk  mountain,  and  along  the  Delaware  river ;  and  when 
the  road  commenced  running  between  those  points,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendent  of  Transportation  upon  that  portion  of  it. 

As  the  Erie  Railroad  approached  completion,  the  necessity  ot  a 
railroad  connection  westward  became  apparent.  The  'New  York 
Central  Railroad  interest  had  secured  control  of  the  Buffalo  and 
State  Line  Railroad,  which  they  were  constructing  with  the  nar- 
row gauge  (four  feet  eight  and  one  half  inches)  and  had  arranged 
to  pass  under  the  Erie  track  at  a  point  about  three  miles  east  of 
Dunkirk.  The  Erie  and  North  East  Railroad  was  also  being  built 
with  a  view  of  extending  the  narrow  gauge  to  Erie,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  connecting,  and  "breaking,"  with  the  Ohio  gauge, 
of  four  feet  ten  inches. 

Mr.  Seymour  at  this  time,  having  obtained  consent  of  his  own 
company,  organized  the  "Dunkirk  and  State  Line  Railroad 
Company,"  of  which  he  became  Chief  Engineer,  and  commenced 
building  the  road.  He  also  secured  an  exclusive  lease  of  the 
Erie  and  North  East  Railroad  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  with 
tlio  understanding  that  the  six  feet  gauge  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  and  no  other,  should  be  extended  to  Erie,  and  there 
"  break"  with  the  Ohio  gauge.  This  operation,  together  with  a  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  people  of  Erie  to  still  aid  the  New  York 
Central  interest  in  extending  their  gauge  to  their  town,  soon  brought 
about  a  compromise  between  the  two  great  corporations,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Buffalo  and  State  Line  Railroad  (since 
merged  in  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Line)  should 
be  laid  with  a  gauge  of  four  feet  and  ten  inches,  should  be  located 
through  the  New  York  and  Erie  depot  at  Dunkirk,  and  should  bo 
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Operated  for  all  time,  as  a  strictly  neuthil  road,  as  between  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad  interests, 

Thi^  arranifcment,  it  was  supposed,  would  create  a  perfect  break 
of  ffauffc  both  at  Buffalo  and  at  Dunkirk:  but  the  af'reement  has 
since  been  rendered  nearly  obsolete  by  the  adoption  of  the  "com- 
promise" wheel,  which  enables  the  same  car  to  pass  over  both  the 
four  teet  eight  and  a  half,  and  the  four  feet  ten  inch  gauges. 

The  citizens  of  Eric  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement, for  the  reason  that  it  left  them  no  break  of  gauge 
whatever,  and  they  feared  their  town  would  thus  become  a  mere 
way  station  on  the  Lake  Shore  Kailroad  ;  whereas  they  had  been 
fondly  anticipating  the  great  benefits  that  would  arise  to  them  from 
a  break  between  the  Western  and  the  two  Eastern  gauges,  involving 
an  entire  change  of  cars  both  for  freight  and  passengers.  They  there- 
fore refused  to  allow  the  Erie  and  North  East  Railroad  gauge  to 
be  changed  from  six  feet  to  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  celebrat- 
ed "  Erie  War  of  saujres"  followed,  resultinec  in  several  dis<»:i-aceful 
riots,  and  some  bloodshed.  But  time,  and  the  inexorable  laws  of 
trade,  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  their  road  eventually  fell  into 
line,  with  the  other  lake  shore  railroads.  The  benefits  derived  by 
the  Erie  Railway  Company  from  this  an'angemeut  have  been  and 
are  still  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Seymour  laid  the  last  rail  upon  the  Western  Division  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  on  the  ITtli  of  April,  1851,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  great  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  road  for  busi- 
ness, on  the  15th  of  May,  following.  This  celebration  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Millard  Fill- 
more) and  his  cabinet,  including  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  together  with  several  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  ot 
the  country. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Raiboad,  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, was  the  first  continuous  line  of  railway  connecting  the  At- 
lantic coast  with  the  great  Western  lakes,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  therefore  constituted  the  first  link  of  four  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  miles  in  tbe  great  chain  of  railways  destined  to 
cross  the  American  continent. 

The  following  editorial  notice,  clipped  from  the  Omaha  (Ne- 
braska) Daily  Herald,  of  January  25,  1866,  contains  a  brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  Seymour's  career  down  to  and  including  the  time  of  his 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  : 

"  Col.  Silas  Seymour,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  among  us,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  few  characteristics  of  himself,  and  incidents  of  his 
life.  This  gentleman  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  one 
of  our  most  energetic,  thoroughly  educated,  large  minded  and 
Buccessful  engineers,  as  his  record  will  show,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  hereafter.  Col.  Seymour  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
with  no  indication  of  so  late  a  period  of  life,  except  that  the  color 
of  his  hair  has  changed  somewhat ;  of  close,  compact,  well-knit 
frame,  symmetrical  form,  with  a  face  indicative  of  great  deter- 
mination, and  bearing  the  impress  of  thought  in  every  lineament. 
Associating,  as  he  has  for  many  years,  with  the  first  men  of  the 
times,  in  literary,  political  and  military  circles,  and  familiar  vnth. 
the  best  society,  he  has  somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  air,  but  is 
genial,  social,  gentlemanly.  His  great  characteristics  we  should 
say  are  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession  under  all  circumstances, 
an  unusual  power  of  concentration  of  all  his  powers  on  whatever 
he  undertakes,  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  never  yields,  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  a  dry,  pleasant,  and  sometimes  sparkling 
wit;  these  valuable  qualities  with  a  logical  mind,  weljl  stored 
with  useful  information,  combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  pleas- 
antes*  companions  imaginable. 

"  He  commenced  his  professional  career  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  was  engaged  in  its  first  surveys,  and 
labored  constantly  in  connection  with  the  enterprise  frgni  1835 
until  its  completion,  in  1^5).  His  next  position  was  that  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  Ilutialo  and  New  York  City  Railroad,  ex- 
tending from  llornellsville  to  Buffalo,  and  of  which  he  was  also 
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for  some  time  the  general  superintenrfent.  Here  he  achieved  his 
greatest  success  in  designing  and  constructing  the  famous  Portage 
Bridge  across  the  Genessee  River,  a  structure  two  Imiidred  and 
thirty-four  feet  liigli  and  eight  humh-ed  feet  in  h^ngth.  After 
the  completion  of  tliis  monument  of  his  skill,  ingenuity  and  pro- 
fessional judgment,  he,  together  with  his  associates,  contracted 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  some  of  the  most  important 
roads  in  tho  country,  embracing  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  Maysville  and  Lexington,  Scioto  and  Hock- 
ing Valley,  New  York  and  Boston  Air  Lino,  the  Ontario,  Simcoe 
and  Huron  of  Canada,  Western  of  North  Carolina,  and  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California. 

''  In  1855  he  was  elected  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  General 
of  his  native  State,  New  York,  which  responsible  office  he  held 
during  1856-7,  and  his  reports  upon  the  canals  and  railroads 
of  that  State  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  authorities  upon 
these  subjects,  and  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  adaptation. 

"  Col.  Seymour  at  about  this  time  established  his  office  in  New 
York,  as  consulting  engineer,  the  duties  of  which  occupied  his  time 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  then  otiered  the 
position  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  but  declined  the  honor, 
and  contented  himself  with  aiding  his  friend.  Gen.  Sickles,  to 
organize  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  which  for  distinguished  services 
and  valor  in  the  field  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  army  organiza- 
tion. During  this  time  Col.  Seymour  recommended  to  Gen. 
Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  the  construction  of  independent 
military  railroads  leading  from,  the  National  Capital  to  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati ;  and  also  the  organization  of  an  indi- 
pendent  military  railroad  bureau,  to  be  placed  under  tho  direction 
of  the  best  railroad  managei*s  of  the  country.  The  former  sug 
gestion  unfortunately  was  not  carried  out,  but  the  latter  was 
adopted,  and  under  the  able  management  of  Gen.  McCallura, 
who   coimnenied   his  railroad   exDerience   under   Col.    Seymour, 
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has  more  than  justified  tlie  wisdom  and  foresight  of  his  sugges- 
tions. 

"  In  1862,  Col.  Seymour  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
"Washington  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  with  a  view  to  construct 
a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  which  inportant  work  was 
successfully  completed  in  lS6i.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  Consulting  Engineer,  and  after- 
ward Chief  Engineer  of  the  "Washington  Aqueduct,  which  office 
he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  for  want  of  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  but 
he  remained  long  enough  to  recommend  some  important  changes, 
which  have  since  been  adopted  and  partially  carried  out,  in  the 
plans  made  by  Gen.  Meigs,  former  Chief  Engineer,  which  changes 
were  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  and  subsequently 
approved  by  Congress.  He  also  recommended  in  his  reports 
important  improvements  in  the  I^^ational  Capitol,  which  met  the 
approval  of  the  Department,  and  must  sooner  or  later  command 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  Among  these,  were  the 
improvement  of  the  Washington  Canal,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Potomac  River  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  so  as  to 
bring  the  navigable  channel  alongside  the  water  front  of  the  city, 
the  construction  of  fountains  in  the  parks,  and  the  perfection  of 
a  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city. 

'*Col.  Seymour  was  appointed  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Road,  commencing  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  Ter.,  in 
18G1,  but  owing  to  other  engagements  was  not  able  to  give  that 
work  but  a  portion  of  his  time  until  the  summer  of  1865.  Lie  is 
now  devoting  his  best  talents  to  this  gigantic  work,  the  great 
national  work  of  the  ago,  and  we  hope  his  life  may  be  spared 
till  its  successful  completion. 

"As  a  thoroughly  educated^ successful  and  practical  engineer, 
it  may  be  said  that  Col.  Seymour  has  no  superior,  and  perhaps 
not  a  riviil,  in  this  country.  If  he  has  made  professional  mistakes, 
they  have  yet  to  be  discovered. '^ud  if  the  numerous  works  and 
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Btructurea  designed  or  constructed  by  liim  are  defective,  either 
in  adaptation  or  permanency,  time  has  not  yet  developed  the 
fact.  Ilis  engagement  by  the  managers  of  the  Union  Pacific 
JRailroad  is  a  standing  evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  forethought 
with  which  that  great  work  is  being  constructed,  and  we  hope  and 
trust  thattho'name  of  Col.  Seymour  will  go  down  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  others  engaged  in  the  great  work,  as  the  successful 
engineer  of  this  most  wonderful  conception  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

At  the  time  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  the  Sacramento 
Yalley  Eailroad  of  California,  Mr.  Seymour  very  correctly  as- 
sumed that  it  would  eventually  become  the  western  link  in  the 
chain  of  railroads  that  must  sooner  or  later  connect  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And 
Mr.  T.  D.  Judah,  the  engineer  whom  he  sent  out  to  take  charge 
of  that  work,  was  instructed  to  examine  the  country  up  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  with  a  view 
of  ultimately  extending  the  road  eastward.  These  explorations 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  route  for  the  Central 
Pacific  Pailroad. 

Colonel  Seymour's  nomination  and  election,  in  1855,  to  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  State  of  iSTew  York 
was  a  recognition  by  the  people  of  his  standing  as  a  civil  engineer. 
This  is  the  only  political  position  he  has  ever  held,  his  experience 
teaching  him  that  political  honors  were  a  poor  recompense  for 
the  time  spent  in  the  public  service,  to  the  neglect  of  his  profes- 
sional and  business  interests. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  connection,  in  the  winter  of  18G3— 1, 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — that  great  enterprise,  the  con- 
ception and  ultimate  completion  of  which  were  the  legitimate 
resilts  of  the  construction  of  that  first  great  line  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  lakes,  nearly  twenty-five  years  before,  and  with 
whose  whole  history  Mr.  Seymour  had  been  so  closely  identi- 
fied,— verv  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  locating  the  line 
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of  the  road,  more  than  that  the  eastern  terminus,  or  initial  point 
had  been  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Omaha^ 
Nebraska,  and  a  few  engineering  parties  had  been  engaged  in 
surveying  portions  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  that  town. 
As  soon  after  his  appointment  as  Consulting  Engineer  as  his 
engagements  would  permit,  he  visited  and  examined  the  pro 
jected  lines,  and  from  that  time  until  its  completion,  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  with  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
road. 

These  duties  were  not  generally  of  an  executive  character,  hut 
they  were  always  arduous  and  responsible.  Much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  the  office  of  the  company  at  New  York  (to  which 
city  he  had  then  removed  from  Washington,  D.  C),  preparing 
maps,  profiles,  plans,  estimates,  reports,  etc.,  and  in  general  con- 
sultation with  the  officers  of  the  company.  He  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  line  of  the  road,  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant, 
the  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  and  others  concerned 
in  the  work,  and  generally  gave  his  personal  attention  to  changes 
of  route  which  were  adopted  by  the  company  upon  his  recom- 
uiendation. 

These  duties  were  not  unattended  with  personal  danger,  for 
the  country  was  traversed  by  hostile  Indians  in  all  directions. 
He  made  it  a  point  to  always  explore  the  route  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  the  construction  of  the  road  to  enable  him  to  give 
an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  conflicting 
lines,  and  in  these  explorations  he  was  obliged  to  have  an  escort 
with  him  for  protection.  During  one  of  these  reconnoissances, 
over  the  Black  Hills,  west  of  Cheyenne,  while  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  Division  Engineers,  and  an  escort  of  Pawnee  warriors, 
ho  was  threatened  by  an  attack  from  a  large  force  of  hostile 
Sioux.  The  Pawnees  not  only  promptly  repulsed  the  Sioux, 
driving  them  back  into  the  mountains,  but  continued  the  chase 
miril  the  following  day,  leaving  tlie  engiiM3ers  entirely  unpro- 
tected. 
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Mr.  Seymour  designed  the  liigli  bridge  over  Dale  Creek 
Cafloii,  near  the  summit  of  the  Bhick  Hill  range  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  This  bridge  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  stands  at  an  elevation 
of  about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  imposing  mechanical  structure  upon  the  road,  and  resembles 
in  some  respects  the  famous  Portage  Bridge,  which  he  had  con- 
structed several  years  previously,  across  the  Genesee  River,  upon 
the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  Erie  Hallway. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Raih-oad,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  upon  the  line 
of  the  road  in  Utah,  where  the  principal  portion  of  the  work 
was  being  done  by  the  Mormons,  under  the  general  direction 
of  their  President,  Brigham  Young.  At  this  time  a  gigantic 
strife  was  beinor  waited  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Cen- 
tral  Pacific  Companies,  as  to  which  should  first  reach  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Yalley  with  its  railroad.  Mr.  Seymour  was  here  ot 
great  service  in  executing  the  orders  and  plans  of  Mr.  Durant 
with  reference  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  line 
westward,  although  he  repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  upon  the 
representatives  of  both  companies  the  expediency  and  importance 
of  coming  to  an  early  and  amicable  agreement  as  to  the  meeting 
point  of  the  two  roads.  Congress,  however,  interfered  at  the  last 
moment,  and  fixed  the  point  of  junction  at  the  summit  of  Pro- 
montory Point,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-seven  miles 
from  Omaha,  and  of  six  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  last  rail,  connecting  the  two  roads,  was  laid  on  the  10th 
day  of  May,  1869,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  at  which  Mr. 
Seymour,  with  other  principal  officers  of  both  companies,  had 
the  honor  of  assisting. 

Nearly  six  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Ipng 
directly  through  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  com- 
pleted during  the  last  year  of  its  construction ;    and  the  entire 
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distance  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  miles  was  constructed  in  a 
period  of  four  years — an  achievement  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  railroad  construction. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Durant,  to  whose  energy  and  skill  the  country 
is  mainly  indebted  for  this  great  national  work,  in  one  of  his 
published  reports  to  the  company,  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  on  account  of  his  services  in  con- 
nection therewith : — 

"  I  am  also  indebted  to  Colonel  Silas  Seymour,  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  advice,  which  his  long 
and  varied  experience  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
railroads,  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement,  has  rendered 
him  so  competent  to  give." 

Mr.  Seymour  may  therefore  very  justly  claim  the  honor  of 
having  been  more  thoroughly  identified  than  any  other  living  en- 
gineer, with  the  construction  of  both  the  initial  and  terminal 
links  of  the  great  chain  of  railways,  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  in  length,  which  now  spans  the  American  Continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

During  the  winter  of  1867-8,  under  an  appointment  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made  by  authority  of  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  he  prepared  an  elaborate  report,  accompanied  by 
maps,  drawings,  estimates,  etc.,  upon  the  subject  of  improving 
the  channel  of,  and  bridging  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  selection  by  the  General  Government,  from  among  tht. 
engineers  of  the  country,  of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  preference  to  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army  corps,  for  this  work,  as  well  as  his 
previous  appointment  on  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  were  each 
of  them  high  professional  compliments. 

The  most  important  works  with  which  ho  has  been  connected 
as  Consulting  Engineer,  since  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  are  the  Adirondack  Company's  Railroad,  which  is  also 
being  constructed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant,  extending  through  the 
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great  wilderness  of  Northern  New  York,  from  Saratoga  Springs 
to  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  hundred  miles;  and  the  North  8hore  Kailwayof  Canada,  ex- 
tending from  Montreal  to  Quebec. 

Mr,  Seymour  was  married  on  the  23d  of  December,  1840,  to 
Delia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  lion.  George  A.  French,  of 
Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York.  They  now  reside  in 
New  York  City  and  have  five  children  living — Florence,  George  F., 
James  M.,  Jeanie,  and  Silas,  Jr. 
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HERE  is  no  other  country  where  the  position  of  a  lavryer 
reaches  the  dignity  and  power  that  it  possesses  here.  He 
has  not  here,  in  form  of  him,  an  aristocracy  of  hereditary 
title  or  of  -wealth.  If  a  leader  in  his  profession,  he  is  in  the  front 
himself.  If  his  professional  pursuits  carry  him  in  liis  career,  beyond 
the  investigation  of  subjects  of  mere  jjersonal  interest,  he  becomes 
versed  in  constitutional  questions,  in  the  principles  that  guide  the 
grandest  civil  interests  and  the  state  itself  If  his  oratory  has  the 
true  fire,  his  leadership  is  supported  by  the  tide  of  popularity.  If 
he  is  a  profound  thinker  his  counsel  becomes  controlling  among  his 
associates.  If  he  has  physical  energy  his  influence  becomes  active 
and  real.  If  he  acquire  honest  wealth  the  independence  it  brings 
takes  of  all  the  weight  from  him  in  the  race,  and  if  his  character 
secures  for  him  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
trymen he  has  the  whole  field  open  to  him,  and  he  becomes  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  power  beyond  his  own. 

The  foundation  of  true  \'irtue,  as  of  true  genius,  is  force.  Force 
accomplishes  results.  The  indication  of  success  demonstrates  that 
a  man  does  not  march,  counter  to  his  time  and  to  human  progress, 
but  that  he  represents  an  idea  at  the  present  time  when  the  idea  is 
worth  representing,  that  of  tlie  times  that  try  mens'  souls  come,  he 
has  a  soul  worth  trying,  whoever  does  not  succeed  is  of  no  use  to  the 
world,  and  he  pines  away  as  if  he  never  existed. 

I    the  very  prime  of  lile,  in  the  faithlul  discharge  of  all  its  dutifie, 
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piitjiic  and  private,  in  the  possession  of  the  confidence  and  (^steem 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  honored,  and  high  reputation  in  his  profession, 
we  may  regard  the  present  as  only  the  promise  of  a  more  enlarged 
and  increasing  future. 

Was  born  at  Haverstraw,  Eockland  County,  New  York,  on  the 
29th  March,  1827.  He  is  the  fifth  generation  of  lawyers  in  regular 
descent  who  have  practised  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all 
of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  profession.  He  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  William  Smith,  the  father  of  the  historian  of 
New  York,  and  who,  after  the  revolution,  became  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada.  William  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  In  addition  to  his  greatness  as  a  lawyer  he  was  an  excel- 
lent tlieologian,  a  proficient  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  French 
languages  and  an  adept  in  the  sciences  ;  but  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  great  oratorical  powers.  In  the  politics  of  his 
time  he  took  an  active  part  and  wielded  great  influence  in  shaping 
and  determining  the  course  of  public  afiairs.  In  the  latter  part 
of  liis  life  he  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
province  of  New  York  and  on  the  Chief  Justiceship  becoming 
vacant  it  was  offered  to  him  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  which  he  declined  to  accept  upon  such  a  tenure. 

Thomas  Smith,  another  of  liis  ancestors  was  also  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  with  whom  Aaron  Burr  studied  law. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Smith  died  at  an  early  age,  and  also  inherited 
the  natural  talents  of  his  ancestors. 

Commodore  Bainbridge  from  whom  Mr.  Smith  takes  his  name 
was  closely  related  on  the  maternal  side  of  his  iamily.  To  those 
who  believe  genius  is  hereditery  the  subject  of  this  sketch  presents 
a  record  in  that  respect  wliich  few  men  can  boast  of  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  his  illustrious  ancestry,  Mr.  Smith  is  essen- 
tially a  self  made  man.  To  his  own  almost  unaided  and  indefati- 
gable ex<'rtions  his  success  is  attributable.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  William  Curtis  Noy<'s  one  of  the  eminent  and  most  labor- 
iouB  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  witli  that  preceptor  he  acquired  those 
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habits  of  industiy  which  hiid  the  fouiKhition  of  his  future  attain- 
ments. At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  lie  was  admitted  io  practise 
as  an  attorney  and  counsell<jr  of  tlie  Su])reme  Court.  He  imme- 
diately entered  into  an  active  and  lucrative  practice  and  soon 
encountered  the  skill  and  acuinen  n\'  tiie  leading  nieiidx'rs  of  the 
har,  and  in  every  case  he  appeared  to  advantage  and  always  as  their 
equal.  His  ability  has  achieved  for  him  a  high  reputation  at  the 
New  York  bar  and  he  now  stands  in  the  fore  ranks  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  is  an  earnest,  fluent  and  imi)ressive  speaker  carrying 
conviction  with  him  and  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  successful 
advocates  before  a  jury.  His  briefs  before  the  court  are  re])letewith 
learning  and  are  conunended  by  the  bench  and  bar  for  their  per- 
spicuity, and  analytical  research.  They  are  generally  given  at 
length  in  the  law  rejiorts  where  his  name  appears  as  counsel  more 
frequently  than  any  lawyer  of  his  age. 

He  has  taken  but  little  part  in  politics  and  yet  his  name  has 
otten  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  judicial  positions  ;  he  has 
however  invariably  declined  all  political  preferment  and  persistently- 
refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office.  In  1860,  when  his  name 
was  freely  canvassed  for  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  New  York  Tribime,  although  politically  opposed  to  him,  in  an 
editorial  which  said,  he  was  "  the  most  rising  lawyer  of  the  day  and 
enjoyed  a  practice  which  would  make  the  acceptance  of  the  office  a 
severe  sacrifice." 

Although  deeply  engrossed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
devotes  considerable  time  to  literature  and  especially  to  the  muses. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  many  pieces  from  his  pen. 

REAL  AND  IDEAL. 

The  breathless  thought  born  of  to-day 

"Will  on  the  roll  of  time  be  traced  ; 
The  act  it  caused  shall  fade  away 
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And  every  vestige  be  effaced  ; 
The  ideal  is  the  act  it  wrought, 
The  real  is  in  the  breathless  thought. 

The  artist  who  in  potent  thought 
Conceives  a  soul  inspiring  theme. 

And  on  the  ganvas  has  it  wrought, 
But  typifies  the  mystic  dream  ; 

Where  is  the  real  if  not  the  thought  ? 

The  ideal's  on  the  canvas  wTought. 

The  petaled  buds  unfold  and  bloom, 
In  varied  lines  of  light  and  shade. 

And  fill  the  air  with  rich  perfume, 

If  they  were  real  they  could  not  fade ! 

The  fading  rose  by  nature  wrought, 

Is  eternized  in  fadeless  thought. 

Life,  earth,  and  all  that  is  to-day 
Shall  by  the  hand  of  time  be  cleft ; 

Nay,  more  :  like  vapor  pass  away, 

And  naught  but  living  thought  be  left. 

The  ideal  is  the  form  that's  wrought, 

The  real  is  the  eternal  thought ! 
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1^  . 

"fW/llIS  einiiiciit  l:iw\er  uf  I^ew  York  City  was  born  in 
•i'^  the  town  of  S[)i-inii;lield,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  on 
^  ^  May  1,  1818,  and  is  the  youni^est  child  of  the  hite  Thomas 
P.  Stono;hton,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  brother  of 
William  Stoughton,  who,  besides  holding  other  prominent  offices  in 
this  country  and  England,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  the  first  chief-justice  of  that  province  under  the 
last  royal  charter,  and  was  president  of  the  special  court  when  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  and  convictions  took  place,  and  in  1699  he 
erected  for  Harvard  College  tlie  hall  bearing  his  name,  which  stood 
till  1770,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  building  with  the  same 
designation  in  1805.  (A  portrait  and  biography  of  him  are  given 
in  Chandler's  ^'Criminal  Trials.") 

The  mother  of  Edwin  was  a  Bradley  of  New  England.  Both  his 
parents  had  considerable  culture.  Ilenry  E.  Stoughton,  his  only 
brother,  has  been  a  Presidential  elector  fur  Yermont,  and  was 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  that  State  under  President 
Buchanan ;  and  the  father  of  the  late  General  E.  H.  Stouirhtou, 
Edwin,  was  educated  at  the  academical  schools  in  his  section, — 
came  to  New  York  City  in  May,  1837,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
commenced  studying  law,  without  any  compensation,  in  the  office 
of  lion.  Philo  T.  Ruggles.  The  late  Hon.  James  Maurice  was  a 
•student  in  the  same  office  at  that  time.  Findinir  himself  oblio-ed 
to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resources  for  support,  after  a  few  weeks 
he  went  into  the  office  of  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Glover,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  salary  sufficient  to  support  himself  in  the  strictest  economy, 
amounting  even   to  privation.     In   1839.  when  the  publication  of . 
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JIunfs  Merchants'  Magazine  was  begun,  he  commenced  writing 
t'or  that  publication  for  a  compensation  to  help  to  support  himself 
while  lie  was  pursuing  his  studies.  Some  of  tlie  leading  articles 
found  there,  among  such  writers  as  Henry  C.  Carej,  Prof.  Tucker, 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  the  late  Daniel  Lord,  Jr.,  are 
over  the  name  of  E.  W.  Stoughton,  although  he  was  much  younger 
than  any  of  them.  These  articles  continued  over  a  period  of  about 
two  years,  and  many  of  them  were  published  without  any  name ; 
but  he  appears  as  the  autlior  of  the  following  quite  lengthy  articles  : 
"  Progress  and  Influence  of  Commerce  in  Europe,"  "  Hints  to  the 
Insured  on  the  Construction  of  Marine  Policies,"  "Implied  and  Ex- 
pressed "Warrantees  in  Marine  Policies,"  "  Life  Insurance,"  "  Com- 
mercial League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,"  "The  Opium  Trade," 
"England  and  China,"  "  Th«  South  Sea  Bubble,"  "Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Mehmet  Eli,"  "  Venetian  Commerce."  Many  of  them 
were  extensively  copied  in  the  leading  publications  of  that  day. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   BAK. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  Federal  courts  and  in 
the  Superior  Court  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  State  in  May,  1841 ;  on  such  admission  he  was  credited 
about  four  years  for  classical  studies  as  a  part  of  the  seven  years' 
preparation  required  by  the  then  rules  of  that  court.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York  C  ty,  and  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  it  ever  since ;  during 
which  time  no  other  lawyer  in  the  United  States  has  had  a  more 
responsible,  laborious,  or  varied  practice  than  he. 

On  the  trial  of  Captain  Mackenzie  by  court-martial  in  1843,  for 
the  hanging  of  the  three  mutineers  of  the  United  States  brig 
Soraers,  young  Stoughton  wrote  a  review  of  it,  fi)urteen  columns 
long,  which  appeared  in  the  JV^ew  World  newspaper,  at  that  time 
published  by  the  late  Park  Benjamin,  Esq.  Ex-Secrotary  of  War, 
John  C  Jipencer,  the  father  of  one  of  the  victims,  wrote  a  letter  to 
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Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  saying  that  the  author  of  that  review  deserved 
the  thanks  of  the  country  for  the  able  treatment  of  the  matter. 

Without  being  eonliued  to  any  particular  chiss  of  cases,  or  to  any 
particuLir  court,  ho  lias  been  engaged  in  several  State  and  Federal 
courts  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  all  kinds  of  questions 
arising  in  conniiou  law  and  equity  cases,  land  titles,  admiralty,  ma- 
rine and  lu*c  insurance,  raiboad  cases  of  various  kinds,  and  some 
im])ortai\t  criminal  trials,  and  very  many  lengthy  trials  and  volum- 
inous appeal  cases,  some  of  them  containing  more  than  one  thousand 
closely  printed  pages.  lie  has  appeared  in  all  the  important  patent 
litigation  causes  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  that 
branch  of  Htigation  having  been  very  important  and  fruitful  dm-ing 
that  period.  This  class  of  causes  have  involved  an  inquiry  in  the 
most  ditncult  and  compHcated  questions  arising  in  mechanics,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  chemical  science  ;  and  he  has  ti'ied  lengthy  and 
important  causes  in  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Boston, 
Providence,  Ilartford,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Xew  Jersey, 
Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  many  other  cities  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  attends  every  session  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Com't  at  Wasliington.  The  class  of  his 
business  and  his  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  most  eminent  l)ar- 
risters  in  England. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  cases  may  be  mentioned  the  "Wood- 
worth  Planing  Machine  cases  ;  the  Boss  Winans  Eight  "Wlieel  Car 
patent  htigation  against  the  Erie  Bailroad;  the  Cumberland  Coal 
Company  vs.  the  Hoffman  Coal  Company,  in  a  State  court  in  Mary- 
land ;  the  Wheeler  and  "Wilson  Sewing  Machine  litigation  against 
Slote ;  Horace  U.  Day  vs.  Judson  and  others,  imder  the  Goodyear 
patent;  the  -'Mam-ice  "Will"  case,  in  the  New  York  Courts;  the 
actions  for  infringements  of  the  Corhss  patent  for  combining  the 
governor  of  steam  engines  \vith  cut-off  valves  (being  the  same  patent 
for  which  George  U.  Corliss  was  awarded  the  Rumford  Medal,  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  January,  1870) ;  the 
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actions  for  the  infringemeirt  of  the  Gelding  patent  for  a  new  method 
of  spinning  yarn  by  carding  machine ;  was  counsel  for  the  United 
States  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Callicott  for  corruption  as  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue ;  was  counsel  for  the  claimants,  in  the 
"  Sherry  "  cases,  in  which  wine  had  been  seized  by  the  United  States 
and  claimed  to  be  forfeited  for  being  undervalued. 

In  the  case  of  Goodyear's  Executors  vs.  the  Providence  Kubber 
Company,  a  judgment  was  obtained  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  largest 
sum  ever  rendered  by  any  court  in  a  patent  cause.  The  printed 
papers  used  on  the  appeal  made  fourteen  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  and  the  argimients  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Courts 
occupied  five  days.  He  has  been  the  counsel  for  the  patentee  in 
all  the  Htigations  growing  out  of  the  Goodyear  rubber  patents. 

In  a  very  important  cause  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Courts  involving  the  question  of  the  vahdity,  force,  and  effect  of  the 
law  regulating  the  national  banks,  Mr.  Stoughton  appears  as  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  Treasurer,  and  for  the  Comptroller  of  the 
CmTcncy. 

He  is  also  counsel  for  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  in  the  action 
recently  brought  by  the  English  bondholders. 

Mr.  Stoughtou's  mode  of  tiying  and  arguing  causes  is  ahuost  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Mr.  Erksiue  the  most  eminent  of  English  barris- 
ters, as  described  by  Lord  Talfom-d,  who  said  that  he  was  the  most 
consummate  advocate  of  whom  there  was  any  trace.  Mr.  Stoughton 
is  unquestionably  the  Erskine  of  the  American  Bar,  and  is  so  re- 
garded by  those  most  competent  to  judge. 

He  is  distiyigue  in  appearance,  and  is  strong  and  powerfully 
built,  beyond  the  mediimi  size,  and  is  "  straight  as  an  arrow."  He 
has  a  very  large  head,  covered  with  tliick,  white,  curhng  hair,  wliich 
resembles  the  "judicial  wig  "  often  seen  in  old  portraits.  His  face 
is  a  finely  cut  specimen  of  the  Grecian  type,  and  is  smoothly  shaven, 
and  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  wears  a  thoughtful  expression. 
Uis  voice  is  clear,  distinct  and  impressive.     Tliere  is  no  waste  ma- 
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terial  or  false  motion  about  liiin,  ainl  his  wliole  make  kIiows  him 
capable  of  great  mental  and  physical  power.  If  once  seen  he  is 
never  forgotten.  In  his  manner  he  is  frank  and  cordial,  and  of  a 
social  nature. 

Mr.  Stoughton  has  takeil  no  active  part  in  pohtics,  never  attend- 
ing meetings  of  that  kind,  though  often  invited  to  preside  or  to  speak, 
but  has  voted  with  the  "  Old  Line  AVhigs."  lie  was  married  at  the 
age  of  thu'ty-seven  to  liis  present  wife.  In  1857  he  purchased  and 
removed  to  his  present  large  and  commodious  residence  in  Fifth 
avenue.  He  is  a  constant  attendant  at  Calvary  Chm-ch,  of  which 
his  wite  is  a  prominent  member. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the  usual 
simimer  torn*  on  the  continent,  and  again,  in  1869,  and  while  last 
there,  visited  the  studio  of  Powers,  in  Florence,  and  purcliased  from 
hun  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  being  one  of  the  few  which  the  artist  has 
made,  the  other  two  in  this  country,  being  one  in  the  hands  of  TV. 
"W,  Corcoran,  Esq.,  the  Washington  banker,  and  the  other  in  the 
hands  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Besides  his  residence  on  Fifth  avenue  he  has  a  country  seat  at 
Windsor,  Vermont.  He  entertains  largely — on  the  plan  of  Enghsh 
barristers — giving  princely  dinners  to  the  judges  of  om-  highest 
state  and  national  com'ts,  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  often  en- 
tertains distinguished  foreigners  who  Wsit  this  country.  The  dinner 
and  reception  given  by  him  to  Prince  Authur  was  one  of  the  few 
which  the  Prince  accepted  out  of  the  numerous  invitations  received 
from  private  persons,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  that  the  Prince  had  while  in  this  country. 


THOMAS  ALEXANDER  SOOTT. 


^TOnOMAS  ALEXANDER  SCOTT  was  born  in  Franklin 
^^[     Oounty,  Pennsylvania,  on   the  2Stli  of  December,  1S25. 

•^  ^  He  received  during  boyhood  the  ordinary  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  district  schools.  In  184:4  he  entered  the  col- 
lector's office  at  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  clerk  under  the  Board 
of  Canal  Commissioners,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  IS-i". 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  collector's  office  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  In  1850  he  became  connected  wnth  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  and  was  on  duty  first  at  Hollidaysburgh,  then 
an  important  transhipping  point  between  the  railroad  and  canal, 
and  afterward  in  charge  of  portions  of  the  western  division  during 
its  construction.  In  the  latter  position  his  untiring  energy  and  readi- 
ness in  meeting  the  difficulties  contingent  upon  a  mixed  system  of 
boat,  car,  and  stage  transportation,  were  of  great  value  ;  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  division,  in  1852,  he  was  made  superintendent, 
and  managed  its  rapidly  increasing  business  for  the  ensuing  six 
years. 

In  1858  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  road, 
and  in  1860,  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  "William  B.  Foster,  was  called 
to  the  vice-presidency,  which  position  he  still  retains  ;  although 
the  manifold  duties  consequent  upon  the  wonderful  growth  of  busi- 
ness now  require  the  service  of  three  associates.  Mr.  Scott,  as  the 
Brst  vice-president,  is  especially  charged  with  the  relations  between 
connecting  lines  and  the  roads  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  upon  him  are  thus  devolved  the  harmonious  manage- 
iLent  of  over  four  thousand  miles  of  road,  the  property  of  many  dif- 
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ferent  corporations,  and  the  settlement  of  the  complicated  questionfl 
that  are  always  arising  in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  President  Lincoln  called  on  Mr.  Scott  to  fill 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  The  exigencies  of  the 
war  had  already  imposed  new  and  grave  responsibilities  on  the 
oflBcers  of  trunk  lines,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  assume  the 
herculean  task  of  supervising  the  transportation  of  our  vast  armies, 
and  in  addition  thereto  aided  generally  in  discharging  the  duties  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  the  department. 

His  singular  clearness  of  perception,  proin[)tiies3  in  action,  rare 
administrative  abilities,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  and  faith  in 
the  resources  of  the  country,  made  him  an  invaluable  officer  to  the 
government.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  tlie  fail  of  1862, 
when  he  resumed  his  railroad  duties,  having  wortliily  earned  the 
gratitude  of  tlie  administration  and  of  the  country.  Since  then,  his 
time  has  been  absorbed  by  the  labors  of  his  profession,  in  whicli  he 
is  conceded  to  hold  the  front  rank  ;  and  he  has  shown  rare  ability 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  evolved  in  the  rapid  development 
of  railway  transportation,  and  in  anticipating  and  providing  for  its 
future  wants. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stands  conspicuous  among  the  great 
corporations  of  the  world  for  its  prudent  and  successful  manage- 
ment. For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  had  J.  Edgar  Thompson  at 
the  head  of  its  administration  ;  and  from  a  feeble  corporation, 
struggling  to  cross  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio,  it  has  grown  with 
a  steady  growth  until  it  drains  every  portion  of  the  great  West  by 
lines  under  its  immediate  control.  It  is  without  a  rival  in  point  of 
time,  in  uniting  tlie  Western  emporiumsof  trade  with  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  its  connections  also  perfected 
with  those  of  the  Gulf.  It  has  an  eye  single  to  completing  the 
main  aveimes  of  trade,  and  insuring  to  tlie  interests  dependent 
upon  them  the  highest  measure  of  substantial  ]irosperity. 

Mr.  Scott  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  Withcmt  the  aid  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  lie  has  steadily  risen  from  a  clerkship  on 
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the  "t'cviriftylvania  Canal  to  ])C  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
skilll'ul  railroad  men  of  the  country,  and  he  is  scarcely  less  distin- 
p:iii&hed  for  his  many  estimable  personal  qualities.  Few  men  of 
the  present  day  have  so  creditable  a  record  for  wide-spread 
isefalness  and  well-earned  distinction  in  the  march  of  progress. 


MAX  STRAKOSCH. 


HE  "Divine  Art"  of  music  has  now  reached  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  tliis  country,  owing  to  the  presence 
in  our  midst  from  time  to  time,  of  tlie  })est  jimsic-ians  of 
Europe.  Vocal  music,  partiiularly,  has  reached  a  very  liigli  order, 
and  Opera,  which  at  one  time  had  but  a  very  feeble  existence,  has  now 
become  a  thing  of  necessity.  For  many  years  the  music  of  the 
ureat  masters,  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  ears  of  our  peoi)le  with  no 
awakening  echo  in  their  hearts.  Negro  minstrelsy,  reaj)ed  a  rich 
reward,  but  Oi)era  went  a-begging  ;  and  the  many  attempts  to  suc- 
cessfully introduce  it  were  met  with  but  little  encouragement,  and 
no  profit  to  the  venturesome  i7np)'csfia7iio.  Perhaps  however  the 
])eoi>le  were  not  alone  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things,  for  the  man- 
agers seemed  tof  )rget  that  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,' 
for  ofttimes  an  entire  Opera  Com])any  would  consist  of  but  one  good 
singer,  and  the  rest  be  below  mediocrity,  hence  the  eflbrts  of  the 
managers  met  with  but  poor  success.  Opera,  and  foilure,  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  many  managers  have  been  left  in  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty,  and  their  companies  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  charitabl(\  But  within  the  past  few  years  (piite  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  tactics  of  Operatic  hnpre.ssani'o.  They  have 
brought  (lut  talent  of  a  very  high  grade, and  given  us  at  one  time 
a  b()(|uet  of  artistes,  in  i>laee  of  tlie  solitary  artist  we  were  once 
accustomed  to.  Tliis  ehange  has  been  very  beneficial  both  to  the 
public  and  to  tlir  managers — to  the  public,  in  having  presented  tu 
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them  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  interpreted  by  Europe's  best 
artists,  aud  thereby  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  hightest  order  of 
music,  and  to  the  managers,  it  has  been  beneficial  by  their  efforts 
being  greeted  with  overflowing  houses,  and  a  full  treasury.  Man- 
agers are  no  more  left  to  grovel  in  poverty,  but  the  greater  the  tal- 
ent engaged,  the  greater  is  the  response  of  the  public,  and  the  im- 
pressnnios  who  were  once  poor,  have  now  become  rich. 

The  Strakosch  Brothers,  with  an  eye  single  to  successsful  business 
management,  felt  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  as  caterers  to  the  pub- 
lic supplied  their  wants,  and  have  reaped  their  reward  from  the 
hands  of  the  American  people,  who  have  liberally  patronized  them, 
and  placed  them  on  the  high  road  to  wealth 

Among  the  successful  managers  of  the  day  we  place  the  subject 
of  our  sketch. 

Max  Strakosch,  is  of  Austrian  descent,  his  people  being  natives 
of  Moravia,  Austria,  his  father  is  a  well-to-do  merchant  in  liis  native 
town.  ]\Iu.x,  was  born  in  Briinn,  Moravia,  Austria,  in  1835.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  in  peace  and  ([uietness,  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion in  his  native  town  ;  liis  tastes  at  this  time  would  have  led 
him  to  become  an  artist,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  drawing,  and 
sketching  ;  but  his  mother  could  see  no  good  to  follow,  from  his 
following  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  she  urged  him  to  follow  in 
thefiK)tstei)S  of  his  father  and  become  a  merchant.  This  he  resolved 
to  do,  and  lie  betook  himself  to  tlie  counting-house,  believing  his 
mother's  advice  was  meant  for  his  good.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 
his  coiiiitiy  ill  1848,  the  evils  of  which  made  Max  long  for  a  better 
home  in  a  l)etter  country,  aud  his  eyes  were  turned  to  America,  as 
the  "  lujme  of  the  free."  His  brother  Maurice  had  already  come  to 
this  country,  and  hither  he  bent  his  way,  solitary  and  alone,  and 
laiuh  il  in  New  York,  sonietiine,  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  unable  to  speak  one  word  of  English. 

It  was  his  intention  to  be( ome  connected  witli  some  mercantile 
house,  and  become  a  nieniiant.  He  found  employment  in  the  Dry 
Goods  Importing  Ibmse  ^A'  Siirdding  &   Livernion^,  44  Exchange 
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Place,  where  he  remained  for  two  and  a  half  years.  The  spirit  of 
unrest  taking  possession  of  him,  lie  started  to  seek  a  lionic  in  the 
"  snnny  south, ";ind  located  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  continued  in  tli(>  Dry  Goods  husiness  with  Simon  B.  Kahnmeiller, 
now  in  husiness  in  New  York.  His  stay  here  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  he  was  ohliged  to  work  very  hard,  which,  in  connection 
witli  the  depressing  effects  of  the  climate,  undermined  his  health  ; 
and  after  a  sojourn  of  hut  eight  months,  he  once  more  turned  his 
face  toward  New  York. 

After  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  made  arrangements  to 
travel  for  his  hrother  Maurice  as  his  agent,  Avhich  lie  continued  to 
do  for  several  years,  traveling  through  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Maurice  Strakosch,  at  this  time,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  hringing  out  the  finest  talent  in  Europe.  At 
the  time  Max  hecame  his  agent,  he  had  in  his  company,  Parodi,  the 
celehrated  Prima  Donna;  Cora  De  Wilhorst,  (the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Withers,  a  wealthy  Banker  of  New  York)  ;  Madame  Strakosch,  iiis 
wife,  the  Prima  Donna  Frezzolini  ;  Thalherg,  the  Pianist,  and  Views- 
temps,  the  Violinist,  afterwards  he  had  Colson,  Gazzanija,  Gunca, 
Brignoli,  Amodio,  Susini,  Stroyelli,  Formes,  and  many  others,  but 
the  latest  and  greatest  was  Adelina  Patti. 

With  all  those  Max  acted  as  his  brother's  agent,  accompanpng 
Adelina  Patti  to  Europe,  where  she  made  her  greatest  triumphs. 
Max  Strakosth,  at  this  time  threw  off  his  i)Osition  as  agent,  and 
donned  the  mantle  of  an  Imprcssanio;  bringing  before  the  public 
the  accomplished  Prima  Donna,  Carlotta  Patti.  In  his  first  con- 
cert tour  he  h;id  undiu-  his  direction,  Carlotta  Patti,  Habelmann, 
Tenor,  Theodore  Ritter,  Pianist,  and  Jean  F.  Prume,  Violinist. 

He  brought  out  the  eminent  Pianist,  Gottschalk,  whom  he 
induced  to  come  from  Havana,  and  travelled  with  many  other  emi- 
nent artistes  ;  among  the  most  celebrated  areC  lara  Tjonise  Kellogg, 
Carlotta  Patti,  a  second  season,  after  her  brilliant  successes  in 
Europe,  and  last  Mile.  Christine  Nillson,  for  two  consecutive  sea- 
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sons  whom  be  paid  for  the  two  seasons,  the  munificent  sum  0/ 
$260,000 ! 

In  his  last  Nillson  season,  were  included  the  eminent  artisteh 
Madame  Duval,  Miss  Cary,  the  favorite  American  Contralto, 
Capoul,  Brignoli,  Bane,  Janet,  and  the  famous  Max  Maretzek,  as 
musical  director.       At  the   close   of  the   season   he   returned  to 

Europe — making  the  fifteenth  time  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 

to  make  arrangements  for  the  bringing  out  of  Carlotta  Patti,  for  the 
thii-d  time,  in  connection  with  the  celebrated  Tenor  Signor  Mario, 

Max  Strakosch  is  an  American  citizen  ;  upon  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  he  innnediately  declared  his  intention,  and  when  he  took 
his  first  trip  to  Europe,  he  took  out  his  papers  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizen  of  the  United  States. 

His  career  as  an  iinpj'cssajiio  has  not  always  been  successful,  as 
he  struggled  a  long  time  before  success  crowned  his  efforts.  At 
one  time  lie  was  travelling  with  a  company  of  sixty  persons,  and  had 
met  with  but  poor  success;  when  they  finished  their  engagement  at 
New  Orlt'iuis,  which  occurred  during  a  very  warm  and  sickly  season, 
Max  fuuiul  liiniself  without  one  dollar  in  his  purse  to  pay  his  hotel 
bill,  i)rinters  bill,  or  the  salaries  of  his  company.  Financial  ruin 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  "  what  is  to  be  done"  was  his  constant 
query.  He  was  8toi)ping  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  lie  made 
known  to  the  Proprietor,  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  and  he 
very  generously  accepted  a  draft  from  Mux  for  the  full  amount,  to 
be  paid  when  convenient.  The  C()mi)any  were  to  proceed  io  ]\Icm- 
phi8,to  fulfill  an  engagement,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  was  luude 
p^oquainted  with  tlie  facts  of  Max's  embarrassed  condition,  and  he 
stci)ped  forwanl  and  paid  \]w  expenses  of  the  company  from  New 
Oi-leans  to  Memphis..  From  the  time,  the  lucky  star  of  Max  Stra- 
kosch seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  for  upon  his  arrival  back  to 
New  York,  h'^  liad  fulfilled  all  his  contrasts,  and  paid  every  dollar  he 
owed  I  He  has  been  singularly  successful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
and  is  on  the  read  to  wealth  and  fame.  He  bears  the  re])utati(^n  of 
being  a  "  paying  manager,"  which,  in  connection  with  his  untiring 
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energy  and  tact,  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 
He  is  uumurritJ,  seeming  tu  nave  devoted  till  his  luve  to  his  prutes- 
siuu  ;  for  he  says  he  "loves  the  work  for  the  works  sake,"  and 
"  thongh  lie  has  seen  the  time  when  he  knew  not  from  whence  Ida 
''next  meal  was  to  come,  by  patience,  steady  perseverance,  and  hon- 
"esty  of  purpose,  he  has  accumulated  a  sum  which  places  him 
**«hove  the  probability  of  want." 


OYEUS  PORTEE  SMITH. 


^YRUS  POETEE  SMITH,  son  of  Edward  and  Hannah 
Suiith,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1800.  His  father  being  a  farmer,  Cyrus,  during  liis  boy- 
hood, worked  on  the  farm,  attending  district  schools  in  the  winters, 
and  gaining  such  an  education  as  is  usually  picked  up  by  New  Eng- 
land boys.  The  scanty  lore  thus  obtained,  however,  so  far  from 
satisfying  liis  cravings  for  knowledge,  served  only  to  develop  an 
earnest  desire  to  go  to  college.  That  liis  father's  slender  means 
would  not  permit  of  this,  was  to  the  lad  a  matter  of  regret,  but  not 
an  insurmomitable  obstacle.  A  hberal  education  he  would  have ; 
so,  after  a  season  of  preparation  with  his  brother  Koah,  then  in  col- 
lege, he  entered  Dai'tmouth,  and  managed,  by  teacliing  district 
schools  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vo.rmont,  every  winter,  fi'om  the 
time  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  f^  pay  his  way  through,  graduating 
in  1824,  with  honor.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with 
Chief  Justice  T.  S.  Wilhanw,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1827.  While  at  Hartford,  he  added  to  liis  somewhat 
scanty  resources  by  teaching  singing  schools,  diunng  tlie  winters, 
in  various  portions  of  the  state,  and  dm-ing  one  of  these  excm-sions 
in  Bristol  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  who  subsequently  be- 
came his  wife.  Having  now  secured  his  collegiate  and  professional 
education,  he  scanned  the  prospects  in  one  part  of  the  comitry  and 
another,  and  finally  determined  to  locate  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn 
Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  have  then  anticipated  the  won- 
derful growth   and  prosperity   of  the  place,    thougli    the    energy. 
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patience  and  self-reliance  which  Mr.  Smitli  liacl  already  developed 
in  securing  his  education  would  have  naturally  ensured  his  success 
in  almost  any  place  where  he  might  have  settled.  But  here  his 
choice  fell,  and  hither  he  came  in  September,  1827,  from  which 
time,  until  the  folloMang  April,  he  neither  saw  a  client  nor  made  a 
dollar,  and  then  his  first  fee  was  five  dollars.  But  he  would  not  be 
discouraged  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  compel  business,  he  made 
friends,  who  stuck  by  liim.  He  connected  liimself  with  Dr.  Cox's 
(First  Presbyterian)  Church,  and  was  its  chorister  from  1827  to  1859. 
During  the  Jackson  presidential  campaign  of  1828,  also,  he  came 
into  pabhc  notice  as  an  active  whig.  From  1833  to  1835  he  was 
the  clerk  of  the  village  board  of  trustees,  and  coi-poration  coimsel  of 
the  new  city,  from  1835  to  1839,  enjoying  also,  by  this  time,  a  prac- 
tice equal  to  that  of  any  lawyer  in  the  city.  In  1839,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  chosen  mayor  by  the  aldermen,  the  fourth  whicli  the 
city  had  had ;  and,  at  the  fii'st  election  by  the  people,  in  1840,  was 
chosen  again,  holding  the  office  until  1842,  a  period,  in  all,  of  three 
years  and  four  months.  He  was  supervisor  in  the  years  1836  and 
1837  ;  and,  in  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  establishment 
of  a  company  to  supply  the  city  with  gas,  sought  and  obtained  an 
election  as  alderman  from  the  Third  ward,  and,  to  his  efibrts  in  the 
public  councils  and  witli  private  capitalists,  was  largely  due  the  suc- 
cessful inception  of  Brooklyn's  first  gas  company.  Becoming  inter- 
ested, at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  here,  in  the  public  schools 
(then  under  the  care  of  s(;hool  commissioners),  he  subsequently  be- 
came a  most  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  was  its  president  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  whole  vast  system  of  public  education  in  Brooklyn,  including, 
at  present,  thirty-six  scliools,  attended  by  00,000  children,  at  an  au- 
uumI  cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  was  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion (hn-ing  Mr.  Smith's  official  connection,  and  when,  in  March, 
18G8,  after  thirty  years  connection  with  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
ti<»n,  he  retired  from  office  and  from  the  board,  liis  associates  took 
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occasion  to  offer  tlicir  personal  .'uid  oflu-ial  testimony  to  his  long  and 
important  services. 

In  ISoG  unci  '57,  Mr,  Smith  represented  the  city  in  the  state  sen- 
ate, wlicre  he  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
commerce  and  navigation,  to  wliich  was  entrusted  the  important 
duty  of  dctiiutely  estabhshing  the  shore  lines  of  the  cities  of  New 
Yorlc  and  Brooklyn,  In  all  that  pertained  to  the  ferry  communica- 
tion between  these  two  cities,  Mr.  Smith  always  took  a  deep  inter- 
est ;  and,  at  an  early  day,  he  became  one  of  the  associates  of  the 
Union  Ferry  Company,  of  which,  since  1855,  he  has  been  managing 
director,  superintending  its  vast  interests  with  rare  skill  and  fidelity. 

In  January,  1869,  Mr,  Smith  was  appointed  the  acting  presidency 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  Eailroad  Company,  ^vith  which  lie  has  been 
connected  for  some  years ;  and  thus,  may  be  said,  to  hold  in  his 
grasp,  at  the  present  time,  the  combined  management  of  the  two 
most  important  interests  of  Brooklyn,  viz  :  its  means  of  egress  and 
ingress,  and  its  facilities  of  local  travel  and  transportation  ;  interests, 
we  may  add,  which  find  their  surest  guaranty  in  the  admirable  and 
comprehensive  executive  abihties  which  he  has  always  displayed  in 
every  position  of  public  trust. 

In  the  year  1839,  during  liis  first  term  of  mayoralty,  Mr,  Smith, 
in  connection  with  the  late  General  Kobert  Nichols,  established  a 
city  hospital  which,  under  his  fostering  care,  became  the  present 
Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  and  has  ever  proved  himself  to  this,  as 
to  other  beneficent  institutions,  a  most  steady,  influential  and  effec- 
tive friend. 

Few  men,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch,  have  been  more 
conspicuous  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  progress  of  Brooklyn, 
during  the  most  important  period  of  its  growth  and  development 
(1S30-1SG9)  than  Uncle  Cyrus,  as  he  is  respectfully  called  by  many 
of  his  oldest  fellow-citizens,  and  by  thousands  of  the  publie  school 
children  who  have  grown  up  around  him  to  positions  of  usefulness 
and  ti^ust.     Never  presiunptuous  in  seeldug   public  positions,  but 
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always  faitliful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  he  has  made  a  last 
ing  impress  upon  his  day  and  generation,  and  has  secured  the  ap 
probation  of  all  who  knew  him. 


THE   HONOKABLE  HENKY  STARNES,  M.L., 

MONTREAL. 

^If^mfR'  STAKNES'  father  was  a  United  Empii-e  Loyalist,  of 
tjj^fV  Scotch  descent,  who  settled  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  the 
^tji^4^  revolutionary  war.  "We  do  not  know  what  his  opinions 
M'ere  on  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  the  Provinces  in 
1791,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  favored  an  intimate  union  of 
the  peoples,  as  he  married  a  French  Canadian  lady.  One  of  the 
results  of  such  marriat^e  was  the  birth,  at  Kingston,  in  Canada  West, 
of  a  son,  whose  photograph  prefaces  this  sketch.  Though  born  in 
the  Upper  Province,  young  Henry  Starnes  was  not  destined  to  give 
the  weight  of  his  influence  to  the  preponderating  population  of  that 
province,  for  he  was  removed  very  early  in  life  to  Montreal,  where, 
as  we  conjecture,  it  had  been  arranged  he  was  to  be  brought  up. 
He  was  educated  in  part  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Esson,  and  in  part  at  the 
Montreal  College.  On  leaving  the  college  he  was  taken  into  the 
counting-house  of  James  Leslie  &  Co,  wholesale  merchants,  in  that 
city,  and  such  was  his  industry,  intelligence  and  integrity,  that  he 
rose  rapidly  from  the  position  of  a  salaried  clerk  to  that  of  a  part- 
ner. With  the  infusion  of  the  new  blood  there  was  a  change  in  the 
old  style,  for  the  firm  thereafter  became  known  as  Leslie,  Starnes 
&Co. 

Several  years  before  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
senior  partner,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that  Prov- 
ince. At  the  elections  which  immediately  followed  the  union  he 
was  returned  for  the  County  of  Yerchere^,  for  which  county  he 
continued  to  sit  until  the  23d  May,  184S,  when  he  was  summoned 
by  Eoyal  mandamus  to  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House.    Previously,  on 
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the  eleventh  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  he  accepted  the  oflSice  of 
Pre:?ident  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  ad- 
iiiiuistration.  This,  of*  coui'se,  necessitated  his  retirement  from 
commerce,  and  occasioned  Mr.  Starnes'  promotion  to  the  chief 
place  in  the  firm.  Public  appreciation  in  the  form  of  commercial 
and  civic  honors  succeeded  one  another  with  great  rapidity,  for  in 
the  same  year  Mr.  Starnes'  was  elected  a  director  of  La  Banque  du 
Peuple,  and  appointed  a  warden  of  the  Trinity-House.  Either 
then,  or  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  elected  Yice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Montreal,  which  office  he  filled  for  a  double 
term. 

Mr.  Starnes  not  only  combines  the  blood  of  the  two  races  in  his 
veins,  but  he  represents  their  peculiarities  in  his  character.  More- 
over, he  is  liked  and  trusted  by  both,  for  his  intimate  iriends  are 
found  in  French  and  English  families.  From  his  mother  he  derived 
the  sparkle  of  the  Gaul,  and  from  his  father  the  solidity  of  the 
Gael,  and  hence  it  is  equally  natural  for  him  to  be  as  gay  as  a 
Frenchman,  or  as  grave  as  a  Scot.  Moreover,  he  has  the  intelli- 
gence not  only  to  see  that  there  is  much  to  admire  in  both  races, 
but  he  has  the  candor  to  say  so.  Between  the  mixed  populations 
of  Montreal  and  him,  reciprocal  attractions  have  existed  which  time 
does  not  seem  to  weaken.  Thus,  in  185G  and  1857,  he  was  twice 
chosen  by  acclamation  as  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  1866  and  1867,  the  like  honor  was  as  many  times  re- 
l)eated  in  the  same  flattering  way. 

"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  but  a  public  dinner  requires  a 
pleasant  chairman.  We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Starnes 
social  merits  are  as  conspicuous  as  they  are  unique.  Naturally 
cheerful,  he  is  never  embarrassed,  for  a  confused  expression  is  for- 
eign to  his  face.  A  blush  could  no  more  get  through  his  skin  than 
the  brightness  could  get  out  of  his  eye,  for  he  possesses  the  kind  of 
bronze  tinted  complexion  which  is  as  hardy  as  it  is  enviable.  The 
sun  cannot  ruffle  its  surface,  neither  can  a  surprise  agonize  its  roots, 
for  whatever  his  feelings  may  bo,  his  face  tells  no  tales.    Mr.  Starnes 
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possesses  tlie  knack  of  seeming  to  bo  and  of  l)cing  liappy  in  his 
manner  when  presiding  at  a  festival.  These  qualifications  were 
pat  to  repeated  tests  in  the  course  of  his  mayoralty,  for  in  185C  he 
was  required  to  be  the  chairman  of  a  banquet  given  to  the  Briti.sh 
troops  on  their  arrival  from  the  Crimea,  and  later  in  the  same  year, 
as  the  Mayor,  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  the  grand  festi\  al 
which  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Montreal  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  to  the  Members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  six  thousand  guests,  more  or  less  distinguished, 
who  attended,  by  invitation,  from  the  United  States,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  the  two  Canadas,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  tlie 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  As  a  mark  of 
appreciation,  the  guests  presented,  through  the  Mayors  of  such 
American  and  Canadian  cities  as  were  present,  very  cordial  ad- 
dresses of  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Starnes,  who  received  and 
answered  them  with  such  tact  as  to  provoke  compliment. 

In  1866  Mr.  Starnes  presided  at  a  farewell-dinner  given  to  Sir 
George  Cartier,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  England,  when  the 
latter,  in  proposing  the  Mayor's  health,  said  : 

"  With  the  permission  of  the  Mayor  I  shall  now  propose  a  toast. 
I  have  at  my  left  a  college  friend,  and  though  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  trade  and  commerce,  and  I  to  law  and  politics,  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  each  other.  "We  have  often  met,  with  feeliii:;-3 
of  good-will  and  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  long  since  that,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  he  united  with  me  in  appealing  to  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  Commons  of  Canada  in  behalf  of  the  great 
and  vital  interests  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  yon,  the  citizens  of 
Montreal,  who  hive  already  tliree  times  elected  him  by  acclamation 
as  your  Chief  M!agistrate,  to  respond  heartily  to  the  toast  which  I 
now  pro]X>3e,  '  The  health  of  Mr.  Starnes,  Mayor  of  Montreal.'  " 

In  the  second  year  of  his  mayoralty,  1857,  he  was  deputed  by 
the  citizens  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Montreal  to  be  selected  as  the 
seat  of  government,  and  though  his  exertions  were  not  crowned 
;vith  success,  the  failure  was  not  attributable  to  the  weakness  of  his 
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arguments,  for  then  and  since  he  was  supposed  to  hold  the  popular 
brief.  In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated,  with  Sir  George  Cartier 
and  Mr.  Rose,  as  one  of  the  members  for  Montreal,  but,  though  he 
Buffered  defeat  for  the  city,  he  was  returned,  at  the  same  election, 
as  member  for  Chateaugay,  for  which  county  he  continued  to  sit 
until  1863,  when  he  declined  to  come  forward.  In  1860  he  retired 
from  the  firm  mth  which  his  name  had  so  long  been  associated, 
and  accepted  the  situation  of  Manager  of  the  Ontario  Bank  at  Mon- 
treal, an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  ability.  But  his  connec- 
tion with  that  great  monetary  institution  did  not  wholly  detach  him 
from  public  hfe.  In  the  month  of  August,  1867,  ho  was  invited  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Gauchon  to  accept  office  in  the  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration of  Quebec,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  to 
take  the  chair  as  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Prov- 
ince. Though,  for  private  reasons,  Mr.  Starnes  declined  offices  of 
responsibility  and  emolument,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec,  when  he  was  invited 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  take  a  seat  in  that  Honorable  House. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  which  he  has  just 
organized,  and  we  doubt  not  but  he  will  fill  this  position  with  aa 
much  honor  and  credit  to  himself  as  any  he  has  held. 


ANDREW    V.    STOUT. 


,  vhJIIEIIE  are  few  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  have  won 
'^^^     more  fairly  their  proud  positions  in  the  mercantile  world 

^  ^  than  he  whose  name  stands  at  the  top  of  this  page.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  has  carried  on  a  large  and  increasing  Ijusi- 
ness  with  an  energy,  skill  and  prohity  which  could  not  fail  of  success. 

Andrew  V.  Stout  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  No.  6 
Canal  street,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  Pump  street,  about  the  year 
1812.  "When  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  he  was  left  father- 
less, and  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for  a  living.  He  was  a 
manly  httle  fellow,  and,  yoimg  as  he  was,  was  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  he  was  compelled  to  assume.  He  was 
resolved  not  only  to  support  himself,  but  also  to  acquire  a  good 
education,  and  by  studying  hard  while  most  boys  are  at  play,  mas- 
tered the  ordinary  English  branches  by  the  time  he  was  twelve 
years  old. 

He  had  a  mother  and  sister  who  looked  to  him  for  comisel  and 
advice,  and  some  help,  and  he  applied  liiraself  manfully  to  the 
task  of  accomphshing  this.  He  was  well  grown  for  liis  age, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  be  several  years  older  than  he 
really  was.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  apphed  for  and 
received  a  position  as  assistant  teacher  of  the  Enghsh  branches  in 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Tlie  trustees  of  the  school 
supposed  he  was  at  least  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  Had  hif 
true  age  been  known  to  them,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  re 
ceived  the  appointment.     He  was  not  questioned  upon  the  subject 
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and  he  was  wise  enoiio^h  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  his  position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  school 
officials,  and  made  siich  a  good  impression  on  his  friends  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  made  assistant  principal  in  one  of  the  most 
important  and  popular  private  schools  of  the  day,  taught  by  Shep- 
herd Johnson,  a  name  well  known  to  the  old  residents  of  New  York. 

He  was  very  young  to  fill  tliis  position,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  was  pecuharly  trying  to  one  whose  learning  was  mainly  self-ac- 
quired. He  was  determined  to  succeed,  however,  and  he  appHed 
himself  energetically  to  master  the  course  he  was  teaching.  He 
studied  harder  and  more  constantly  than  any  of  liis  pupils,  and  was 
always  fresh  on  the  lessons  for  the  day. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  was  so  well  grown  and  so 
matm'e  that  he  passed  for  twenty.  Having  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
management  of  his  English  classes,  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
instructor  of  Latin,  with  an  increase  of  his  salary.  The  offer  at  first 
dismayed  him.  He  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  utterl}'  unprepared  for  the  duties  demanded  of  him.  He  was 
vei*y  anxious  to  have  the  place,  however,  for  he  needed  the  increase 
of  salary  ofl'ered  him,  and,  after  hesitating  a  little  wliile,  accepted  it. 
He  purchased  a  Latin  grammar,  and  engaged  a  private  tutor.  He 
studied  hard,  and  soon  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  In 
this  way  he  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  liis  classes.  If  a  question 
was  asked  him  which  he  could  not  answer,  he  [uotponed  his  reply, 
looked  into  the  matter  at  night,  and  explained  it  the  next  morning. 
By  such  hard  study  and  patient  efforts  did  this  boy,  himself  a  mere 
novice,  turn  out  what  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  best  drilled 
Latin  class  Shepherd  Johnson's  school  had  ever  boasted  of. 

AVhen  lie  was  eighteen  years  old  he  was  made  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  2,  of  New  York.  lie  was  living  at  Bushwick,  where  he 
resided  with  his  niothci"  and  sister  in  a  cosy  little  cottage,  the  garden 
of  which  was  his  pride,  since  he  tended  it  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  his  custom  to  rise  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  work  in 
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his  garden  until  seven.  Then  he  rode  into  the  city,  and  attended 
to  his  school  duties  until  lour  o'clock,  when  he  returned  home. 

He  was  now  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  living,  but  he  was  not 
satistied  to  do  this  and  nothing  more.  He  was  anxious  to  win  fortune, 
to  enter  upon  a  more  active  and  stirring  pm-suit,  and  he  kept  him- 
self always  on  the  watch  for  an  opening.  About  the  time  he  became 
the  head  of  the  public  school  we  have  referred  to,  he  counneuced  to 
engage  in  various  ventm'es  of  a  commercial  nature,  devoting  to  them 
his  evenings,  and  the  hom-s  of  the  day  not  demanded  by  his  school. 

One  of  his  relatives  was  a  builder,  with  a  fair  trade,  and  had  made 
some  money  by  erecting  houses  in  New  York.  This  builder  pro- 
posed to  young  Stout,  that  they  should  build  for  sale  a  number  of 
dwellings  on  the  then  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  East  Broadway. 
The  houses  were  built  at  a  handsome  profit ;  others  followed  them, 
and  by  attending  closely  to  this  business,  as  w^ell  as  his  other 
duties,  Andrew  V.  Stout,  by  the  time  he  w'as  twenty  years  old,  had 
saved  seventeen  thousand  dollars — a  very  large  sum  in  those  steady- 
going  days. 

He  was  greatly  aided  by  the  custom  of  doing  business  on  time, 
which  then  prevailed,  but  he  never  allowed  one  of  his  notes  to  be 
protested,  and  never  asked  for  an  extension.  When  he  began  busi- 
ness, he  did  so  with  the  lii'm  resolve  that  he  would  conduct  his  most 
insignificant  transactions  as  a  Christian  man  of  honor.  If  he  could 
not  make  money  honestly  he  would  remain  poor.  Everybody  saw 
the  energy  and  judgment  with  which  he  conducted  his  afl'airs,  and 
the  strict  integrity  which  marked  them  all,  and  he  was  not  l<:)ng  in 
building  up  a  reputation  as  a  business  man,  of  which  anyone  might 
have  been  proud.  The  promptness  and  apparent  ease  with  which 
he  met  every  contract,  and  took  up  every  note,  caused  it  to  be  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  was  a  very  rich  man.  Further  than  this,  it 
was  known  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  earnest  Christian,  one  who 
cari'ied  his  religion  into  his  business,  and  who  Hved  up  to  his  pro- 
fessions.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  chm'ch,  and 
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the  business  man  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged.  In  his 
hands  its  finances  prospered  as  they  had  never  done  before.  Such 
was  the  reputation  of  this  young  man,  who  had  not  yet  attained  his 
majority. 

He  held  his  position  in  the  public  school  for  several  years  after 
his  appointment  to  it,  but  the  requirements  of  his  business  at  length 
compelled  bijn  to  rehuquish  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  Mr.  Stout  made  one  mistake.  A 
friend  with  whom  he  had  been  interested  in  building  wished  to  pro- 
cure some  money  from  the  bank,  and  Mi*.  Stout  was  induced,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  to  endorse  his  note  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

One  false  step  in  business,  as  in  other  afifairs  of  life,  leads  to 
another,  and,  in  order  to  save  this  money,  Mr.  Stout  was  forced  to  re- 
new his  indorsements  until  his  liabihties  amounted  to  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars.  To  his  dismay  he  was  now  informed  by  the  builder 
for  whose  sake  be  had  incurred  this  risk,  that  he  (the  builder)  had 
failed,  without  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  notes,  and 
that  Mr.  Stout  would  have  to  account  to  the  bank  for  them. 

"  Several  metliods  of  relief  were  open  to  Mr.  Stout.  He  was 
worth  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  which  he  had  earned  by  nights  of 
toil,  by  economy,  and  by  daily  and  earnest  attention  to  business. 
To  pay  the  notes  would  not  only  sweep  away  every  penny  that  he 
had,  but  would  leave  liim  six  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  He  had 
never  realized  one  cent  from  the  money,  and  his  name  was  used 
simply  to  accommodate  the  builder.  Besides,  he  was  not  of  age, 
though  nobody  suspected  that  fact,  and  he  could  repudiate  his  debts 
as  a  minor.  He  took  no  counsel,  made  no  statement  of  his  afi'tiirs 
to  any  one,  shut  himself  up  in  bis  own  room,  and  considered  thought- 
fully what  he  should  do,  and  then  followed  out  the  decision  that  he 
had  reached.  Having  become  banknipt  in  money,  he  concluded  he 
wuidd  not  be  so  in  character.  He  had  earned  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,  i.nd  could  earn  seventeen  thousand  dollars  more.  He 
did  confide    in     .^ne   Iriend ;    he   went   to   a   relative,  and    asked 
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him  to  lend  him  six  thousand  dollars,  the  sum  necessary  to 
take  up  all  the  notes.  Tlie  relative  was  astonished  at  the  request, 
and  insisted  upon  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case.  Mr.  Stout  made  a 
full  and  frank  statement.  It  was  met  with  the  remark,  'Well  An- 
drew, I  thought  jou  would  be  a  ricli  man,  but  if  tlii.s  is  the  way  you 
do  yom-  business,  you  will  never  be  worth  any  thing.'  But  Mr. 
Stout  did  not  want  preaching,  he  wanted  money  ;  and  as  the  rela- 
tive seemed  to  hesitate  about  loaning  the  money,  as  no  security  was 
offe-  od,  Mr.  Stout  curtly  told  him  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  about 
it ;  he  could  get  the  money  somewhere,  and  pay  the  notes.  The 
money  was  promised,  and  he  went  on  his  way. 

"  The  bank  watched  the  young  financier  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. The  whole  matter  had  been  discussed  often  in  the  bank, 
and  the  wonder  was  how  young  Stout  would  meet  the  blow.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  would  ask  for  an  extension  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  give  it  to  him,  and  to  make  the  time  of  payment  convenient  to  his 
ability.  Had  he  proposed  to  compromise  the  matter  by  paying  one- 
half,  the  bank  would  have  accepted  it.  That  would  have  left  liim  a 
capital  of  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars  for  a  fresh  start.  Had  lie 
oflFered  liis  seventeen  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  he  was  re- 
leased from  all  liability,  the  notes  would  have  been  canceled  with 
alacrity.  He  did  neither.  He  proposed  no  compromise,  asked  no 
extension,  and  attempted  to  negotiate  no  settlement.  When  the 
first  note  became  due,  he  paid  it.  He  did  the  same  ^^^th  the  second 
and  third.  After  the  third  payment,  he  was  called  into  the  oftice  of 
the  president.  Reference  was  made  to  the  notes,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  obtained  no  benefit  from  the  money.  The  president 
told  him  the  bank  was  ready  to  renew  the  notes,  and  to  give  him 
any  accommodation  that  he  might  ask.  Mr.  Stout  simply  replied 
that  the  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  but  that  ha%nug  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion, he  should  discharge  it ;  that  he  asked  no  favors,  and  as  the 
notes  matured  he  should  take  theiu  up.  He  paid  every  dollar  due, 
and  every  one  was  certain  that  his  wealth  must  be  very  large.     His 
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manliness,  pluck,  and  integrity,  which  carried  him  through  that 
crisis,  became  the  sure  foundation-stone  on  wliich  his  great  fortune 
was  laid.  He  took  the  front  rank  among  successful  financiers,  and 
his  honorable  course  in  that  crisis  established  his  fame  as  an  honest 
man,  in  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  confide.  Years  of  earnest  and 
active  business  life  have  not  changed  that  character,  nor  allowed  a 
blot  or  stain  to  cloud  that  reputation."  * 

Some  years  later,  Mr.  Stout  became  a  merchant.  He  established 
a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  and  leather  business,  and  engaged  active- 
ly in  that  business.  He  brought  to  his  new  calling  the  energy,  pru- 
dence, and  integrity  which  had  distinguished  liim  all  through  his  life, 
and  was  successful  from  the  fii*st.  He  worked  hard ;  his  business  hours 
were  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening.  During 
his  busy  season,  fom"  months  in  the  year,  he  worked  until  ten,  and 
often  until  twelve,  paying  his  employes  extra  wages  for  labor  per- 
formed after  the  regular  business  hours.  Sometimes  he  worked 
until  fom*  in  the  morning,  but  that  did  not  deter  him  from  being  in 
the  store  at  the  usual  hour  for  opening.  He  was  always  the  last  to 
go  home,  never  leaving  the  store  until  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over  and  the  house  was  closed. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  the  shoe  and  leather  merchants  of  the 
city  decided  to  organize  a  bank,  in  which  their  interests  should  be 
the  principal  consideration.  Mr.  Stout  engaged  in  the  eftbrt  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  of  New  York 
was  at  length  organized  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances. 
Mr.  Stout  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  new  bank,  and  was 
elected  one  of  its  directors.  His  influence  was  potent  in  directing 
its  first  operations,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected  vice-president, 
in  which  position  he  really  had  the  control  of  the  enterprise  left  to 
him.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  bank,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds,  being  in  point  of  service  the  oldest  bank  presi- 

*  Matthew  Hale  Smith. 
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dent  in  New  York.  Upon  questions  of  banking  and  finance,  his 
views  lire  listened  to  with  great  respect  by  his  associates,  who  have 
proof  of  their  soundness  in  the  splendid  success  of  the  institution 
over  which  he  presides  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  are  few 
men  in  the  city  who  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  confidence 
as  is  bestowed  upon  him. 

As  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited  and  liberal.  Some  years  ago, 
he  held  the  office  of  city  chamberlain,  and  during  his  administration 
of  it  a  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  paying  the  police  force  their 
wages.  Knowing  that  the  men  and  their  famihes  would  suffer  if 
the  money  were  not  promptly  paid  them,  Mr.  Stout  generously 
advanced  the  necessary  sum,  about  $500,000,  looking  to  the 
city  to  reimburse  him.  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  practi- 
cal sympathy  for  them,  the  force  asked  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
which  was  presented  to  him  at  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  fortune  is  large,  and  is  used  liberally  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  charities  are  said  to  be  large, 
but  one  rarely  hears  of  them,  so  quietly  are  they  done.  He  is 
married  and  has  a  family. 

No  man's  career  holds  out  more  encouragement  to  young  men 
seeking  to  rise  than  that  of  Andrew  V.  Stout.  It  shows  that  courage, 
patient  industry,  and  business  capacity  will  bring  fortune  to  any 
honest  worker.  His  uniform  success  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  a 
young  man's  striving  to  lead  a  Christian  life  in  the  midst  of  his 
business  cares  and  stniijijles.  God's  blessino;  follows  such  an  one 
at  every  step,  and  he  ^vill  succeed  in  the  end,  whatever  trials  may 
beset  his  path  at  fijst.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man's 
success  depends  on  his  "  sharpness."  Shrewdness  is  a  valuable 
quahty,  but  it  must  be  coupled  with  a  plain,  practical  honesty,  or  it 
will  amount  to  notliing  in  the  end.  A  man  must  be  faithful  to  liis 
God  if  he  would  have  his  work  stand. 


JAMES  TILLINGHAST. 


'  *"-MRI)()X    TILLINGHAST    is   the   first   in    the    ancestry 
u.       line  of  the  Tillin<2;lia.sts  of  which  any  account   is  kno^Ti. 


He  was  a  sohlicr  in  Cromwell's  army  ;  afterwards  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  came  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1643, 
as  a  quarter  shoreman,  in  the  colony  of  Providence.  Here  he 
erected  a  church  at  his  own  expense,  collected  a  con^i^regation  of 
devoted  worshipers,  for  whose  welfare  In,'  labored  and  expounded 
the  A\'ord  of  God  until  his  death.  From  this  good  teacher  and 
exemplary  minister  all  the  Tillinghasts  have  descended. 

The  great-grandfather  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  James  Tilling- 
hast  were  from  Rhode  Island.  His  father  was  born  in  Dexter, 
R.  I.,  about  the  year  1800,  and  in  his  youth  learned  the  machinist's 
trade  in  Walpole,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  made  the  first  power 
looms,  and  set  them  up  in  a  cotton  factory  near  Cooperston  ; 
he  also  stai-t'.'d  the  celebrated  cotton  mills  near  Utica,  X.  Y. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  James  Tillinghast  was  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Reynolds,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  an  estim  ible  lady.  Her 
son  .lames  was  born  at  Cooperston,  New  York  ;  attended  school 
at  Prownsvillc,  New  York,  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Dexter, 
and  continued  with  the  firm  six  years. 

Subsequently  he  established  a  business  for  himself,  at  Bniwns- 

ville,   about   the    year    IS-til  ;   afterwards   w<^nt   to    S Falls, 

Herkimer  county,  and  joined  his  father  in  fulfilling  a  contract 
for  building  machinery  in  a  cotton  factory.  Here  Mr.  T. 
remained  until  1  >.")0.  and  then  left  for  employment  on  the 
railroad,  first  accepting  a  place  as  fireman   on  a  gravel  ti-ain   at 
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one  dollar  per  day.  After  an  engagement  here  for  a  month,  in 
1851  he  went  to  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad  as  '^  extra  " 
man.  For  tins  company  he  iilled  many  positions  of  trust  ; 
finally  becoming  the  Assistant-Superintendent  of  the  Rome  and 
Watertown  Railroad.  In  1S5()  he  left  this  railroad  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  Collingwood  Railroad,  in  Canada,  and  remained 
until  1861.  Much  valuable  silver  plate  was  presented  to  him  for 
meritorious  services  when  he  resigned. 

The  same  year  he  decided  to  discontinue  railroad  business, 
and  engaged  in  running  steamers  between  Bufialo  and  Chicago. 
This  enterprise  proved  quite  successful  and  remunerative. 

In  the  spring  of  18G3,  by  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the 
**  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,"  he  accepted  the  western  division 
of  the  road,  for  a  few  days,  until  some  competent  person  could 
fill  his  place. 

Early  in  the  year  18G4  Mr.  Dean  Richmond,  then  the 
president  of  the  **  New  York  Central  Railroad,"  offered  him 
the  western  division  of  this  road.  This  position  he  continued 
to  fill  until  Commodore  Vanderbilt  took  charge  of  the  road,  and 
then  appointed  him  General  Superintendent  of  the  whole  railroad 
line. 

From  the  first  step,  as  fireman  on  a  gravel  train,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads  he  has  risen  to  the  highest  grade,  as  General 
Superintendent,  by  perseverance  and  industry. 

In  his  political  sympathies  Mr.  T.  is  strongly  conservative, 
but  has  always  declined  entering  into  the  political  field. 

In  the  year  1842  Mr.  Tillinghast  married  Miss  Mary  Williams, 
daughter  of  William  Williams,  oi'  lirownsville.  New  York. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  has  never  taken  any  part  in  politics.  The  labors 
of  his  life  as  connected  with  his  official  railway  duties  have  been 
80  incessant  that  he  has  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  party  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  Among  his  warmest  friends  are  the  most  de- 
termined jxilitical  opponents.  l)Ut  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
surprise  when  one  learns  he  is  ready  to  do  kindness  and  how 
generously  he  places  what  he  to  has  the  service  of  others.     Over- 
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wlu'liiicd   witli    cii^ageiiicnts   lie    is   ahvay.s    ready    to  aid    the  un- 
fortunate. 

.Mi-.  Tilliiipliast  is  still  in  the  jtrline  of"  life  and  has  before  him 
in  all  jtrobaLility  many  years  in  whieh  to  add  to  his  extensive 
and  brilliant  railroad  record  and  set  an  example  worthy  of 
i  mitation  by  the  young  men  of  the  country. 
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^t|^llERE  is  no  other  country  where  the  position  of  a  lawyci 
v^^  reaches  the  dignity  and  power  that  it  possesses  here.  Uq 
^  ^  has  not  here,  in  front  of  him,  an  aristocracy  of  hereditary 
title  or  of  wealth.  If  a  leader  in  his  profession,  he  is  in  the  front 
hiniself.  If  his  professional  pursuits  carry  him,  in  his  career, 
beyond  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  mere  personal  interest,  lie 
becomes  versed  in  constitutional  questions,  in  the  principles  that 
o-uide  the  srandest  civil  interests  and  the  state  itself.  If  his  oi-a- 
tory  has  the  true  fire,  his  leadership  is  supported  by  the  tide  of 
popularity.  If  he  is  a  profound  thinker,  his  counsel  becomes  con- 
trolling among  his  associates.  If  he  has  physical  energy,  his  in- 
llueiicc  becomes  active  and  real.  If  he  acquires  honest  wealth, 
the  independence  it  brings  takes  ofi"  all  the  weight  from  him  in  tiie 
race;  and  if  his  character  secures  for  him  a  reputation  for  integ- 
rity and  the  honor  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  the  whole  field  open 
to  him,  and  he  becomes  the  representative  of  a  power  beyond  liis 
own. 

The  foundation  of  true  virtue,  as  of  true  genius,  is  force.  Force 
accomplishes  results.  The  vindication  of  success  demonstrate3 
that  a  man  dues  not  march  counter  to  his  time  and  to  human  prog- 
ress, but  that  he  represents  an  idea  at  the  precise  time  when 
that  idea  is  worth  representing ;  that  if  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls  come,  he  has  a  soul  worth  trying.  Whoever  does  not  succeed 
is  of  no  use  to  the  world,  and  he  passes  away  as  if  he  never 
existed. 

These  are  reflections  proper  to  an  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.    At  the  point,  in  his  course,  when  the  world 
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opened  before  him  he  chose  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  has,  in 
singleness  of  purpose,  pursued  the  path  of  his  profession  with  a 
diligence  that  has  placed  him,  midway  in  a  whole  life's  coui'se,  in  a 
position  of  which  all  the  advantages  are  in  his  power. 

His  lirst  entry  upon  public  life  was  in  the  political  campaign  in 
1S32,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  his 
second  term  of  the  Presidency.  At  that  time  William  L.  Marcy 
was  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  beginning  an  adminis- 
tration known  as  the  Albany  Regency.  The  opposition  to  the 
Jackson  or  Democratic  ticket  depended  upon  the  coalition  between 
the  national  Republican  party  and  the  Anti-masons,  a  political 
fragment,  of  brief  existence  on  a  local  issue,  which  was  made 
up  of  men  drawn  from  each  of  the  main  parties.  Success  in  the 
election,  as  shown  by  the  event  which  terminated  the  political 
history  of  the  Anti-masons,  depended  upon  discrediting  the  coali- 
tion and  withdrawing  from  it  old  Democrats  into  the  ranks  of  their 
own  party.  Although  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Til- 
den  had  already  explored  the  facts  and  principles  of  this  political 
situation,  which  had  been  for  some  years  a  leading  question  in 
State  politics ;  and,  of  his  own  motion,  had  written  a  paper  leveled 
directly  at  the  result,  and  this  accidentally  came  to  light. 

At  his  father's  house  in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  Jacksonian  era — WilUam  L.  Marcy,  Martin  Yan  Buren,  A.  C. 
Flagg,  Silas  Wright,  Michael  Hoffman,  and  the  Livingstons.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  from  English  ancestors  who  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Scituate,  in  1G2C,  removed  to  Connecticut  in  1715,  and 
thence  to  Columbia  County,  in  1790.  He  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  and  the  Livingstons,  and  was  himself  not  without  in- 
fluence among  the  statesmen  who  were  his  friends.  Mr.  Tilden's 
pajjcr  becoming  known  in  this  circle,  it  was  taken  to  Albany,  and 
appeared  in  the  Albany  Argus  on  the  9th  of  October,  1832,  as  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Columbia  County.  It  soon  happened  that 
a  standard  was  applied  to  the  ability  of  the  paper,  and  to  its  effect 
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m  a  canvass  that  was  engaging  the  vigor  of  the  ablest  men,  for  the 
editor  wa^  obliged  to  defend  Mr.  Yan  Buren  from  an  imputation 
of  self-seeking,  by  stating  that  it  was  not  from  his  pen.  This  po- 
litical association,  the  most  powerful  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
coutiuued,  willi  ^Ir.  Tildcn  in  its  counsels,  until,  after  thirty  years, 
he  himself  came  into  the  leadership  of  his  party. 

In  1832  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  pursue  his  studies. 
These  were  interrupted  by  ill  health ;  and  although  there  is  now 
no  trace  left  of  it,  his  appearance  was  such  that  he  was  sometimea 
conscious,  in  the  greeting  of  his  friends,  of  their  surprise  at  seeing 
him  again.     Still,  a  while  at  Yale  College,   and  with   private  in- 
struction in  New  York,  he  kept  at  work  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  tlie  training  of  his  powers.     It  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties of  genius  that  it  can  work  all  night.     This  sort  of  unremitting 
labor,  pursued  under  a  supreme  necessity  of  physical  exercise  for 
his  health's  sake,  and  the  close  direction  of  his  studies  in  the  single 
line  of  the  law  and  its  cognate  branches,  rapidly  advanced  him 
in  his  profession.      He   confined  himself  to  the  great  questions 
that  arose  before  him,  and  never  became  engaged  in   a  general 
practice.      His  studies  in  history,   political  economy,  and   meta- 
physics, all  the  more  fruitful  because  they  were  driven  for  a  pur- 
pose in  the  intervals  of  professional  occupations,  expanded  in  him 
the  broad  views,  and  fixed  in  him  the  general  principles  of  science, 
which  impelled  him  along   the  special  professional  path  he  had 
chosen.     The  line  he  was  engaged  in  as  counsel  in  the  cases  of 
great  corporations,  gave  a  practical  ajiplicution  to  his  early  incli- 
nation for  financial  discussions,  and  brought  his  profound  study  of 
the  financial    aspects  of  political  economy  up  to  the  solution  of 
actual  questions.     When  he  was  twelve  yeai-s  old,  his  grandmother 
read   to  him   alternately  in    the   Bible  and   in   Jefl'erson's   Corre- 
spondence, and  upon  that  foundation  he  has  built. 

In  his  political  career  he  has  never  sought  office,  nor  held  any 
since  they  were  open  to  his  ambition.  The  principle  that  it  is  the 
first  of  social  duties  for  a  citizen  of  a  republic  to  take  his  fair 
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allotment  of  care  and  trouble  in  all  public  affairs,  when  it  lodges 
in  a  true  and  generous  heart,  excludes  the  use  of  political  power 
as  a  means  of  self-aggrandizement.  He  served  one  year  in  the 
State  Assembly,  as  a  delegate  from  the  city  of  New  York,  in  18-i6  ; 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1846,  and  of  that  of  1867.  In  the  former  he  was  next  to  Michael 
Hoffman  on  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  the  Financial  Obligations 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  latter  was  on  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

In  1866  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  the  position  of  its  chairman.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dean  Richmond  who  had  been  chairman  since  1850,  and  to 
whom  Mr,  Tilden  had  been  a  trusted  confidential  adviser.  It  has 
thus  fallen  to  him  to  preside  at,  or  to  open,  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant conventions  of  that  party.  His  speeches,  on  these  occa- 
sions of  breaking  ground,  have  been  remarkable  for  the  precision 
and  fervor  with  which  he  would  express  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
time,  and  the  grasp  he  would  take  at  the  heart  of  the  questions 
rising  to  be  political  issues.  In  the  constitutional  conventions, 
finances  and  the  canals,  the  principal  financial  topic,  engaged  his 
attention,  and  he  was  successful,  in  1846,  in  shaping  the  canal 
policy  which  has  since  proved  so  beneficial. 

In  his  professional  career  he  has  engaged  not  only  in  cases  which 
required  argument  in  the  Courts  of  Review,  upon  the  principles  of 
law  which  fitted  a  case  of  developed  facts ;  but  more  eminently  in 
the  development  of  the  facts  themselves,  from  complicated  sources, 
in  the  order  of  their  legal  value,  so  as  to  comprise  the  law,  com- 
plete the  case,  convince  the  court  and  carry  the  jury.  As  Judge 
Hogeboom  said  of  his  summing  up,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  spoke 
as  if  in  a  trance. 

In  the  year  1855  Azariali  C.  Flagg  received  the  certificate  of 
election  as  Comptroller  of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  and  his  title  to  the 
office  was  contested  by  his  opponent  by  qxw  wai^'anto.  The  vote 
had  been  so  close,  that  a  change  in  the  return  in  a  single  election 
district  would  alter  the  result.     Upon  a  fraud  inserted  here  his 
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opponent  proceeded,  and  proved  that  the  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
votes  counted  for  Mr.  Flagg  belonged  to  him,  and  that  his  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  votes  were  all  that  Mr.  Flagg  received.  lie  re- 
lied on  the  tally  lists,  which  were  on  two  sheets  of  paper ;  the  one 
containing  the  canvass  of  the  regular  tickets  was  lost,  Ijut  false 
results  were  pretended  to  have  been  transferred  from  it  to  the  sheet 
containing  the  canvass  of  the  split  tickets,  by  certain  figures,  which, 
added  to  the  votes  there  shown  for  him,  gave  him  the  tliree  hundred 
and  sixteen.  That  this  was  the  truth,  and  that  by  an  error  made  in 
the  return,  the  votes  had  been  transposed,  was  confirmed  by  the 
oral  evidence  of  the  inspectors,  and  appeared  to  be  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Tilden,  by  a  logical  and  mathematical  analysis, — shoyvn  by  tables 
derived  from  the  tally  list  that  remained,  the  number  of  tickets 
and  of  candidates,  and  the  aggregate  votes, — reconstructed  the  lost 
list,  and  proved  conclusively  that  the  return  for  Mr.  Flagg  was  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  results  pretended  to  have  Ipeen  transferred  from 
it  were  arbitrary,  false,  and  necessarily  impossible.  He  won  the 
case  for  Mr.  Flagg  on  his  opening. 

In  the  Burdell  case,  in  1857,  which  was  tried,  on  the  issue  of  liis 
marriage,  before  Surrogate  Bradford,  the  circumstantial  and  positive 
evidence  of  respectable  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  marriage  was  com- 
plete. On  the  theory  that  a  fabricated  tissue,  however  artful,  if 
torn  by  cross-examination  would  reveal  the  truth,  he  put  the  one 
hundred  aud  forty-two  witnesses  to  the  test,  and  developed  a  series 
of  circumstances  which  struck  the  mind  of  the  judge  ''  with  irresis- 
tible force,"  and  led  to  his  "  entire  satisfaction  and  conviction  " 
that  the  marriage  had  never  taken  place. 

In  the  Cumberland  coal  case  in  185S,  in  Maryland,  there  is  an 
illustration  of  his  ability  to  establish  a  purely  legal  principle.  lie 
sustained  the  doctrine  that  a  trustee  can  not  become  a  purchaser  of 
property  confided  to  him  for  sale,  and  applied  that  doctrine  to  the 
directors  of  corporations;  fully  exhibiting  the  equitable  principles 
on  which  such  sales  are  set  aside,  and  the  conditions  necessar)' 
to  give  them  validity. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  against 
the  Pennsjlyania  Coal  Company,  in  1863,  the  rights  of  the  canal 
company  to  a  large  increase  of  toll,  on  a  perpetual  contract  for  coal 
transportation,  depended  upon  the  question  of  fact,  whether  as 
they  claimed,  by  larger  boats  on  an  enlarged  canal,  the  transpor- 
tation had  been  rendered  cheaper.  By  a  calculation  that  took  yeare 
of  labor,  brought  in  with  its  just  weight  every  statistic  and  circum- 
stance of  canal  navigation,  and  by  the  application  of  the  law  of 
average,  Mr.  Tilden  established  the  fact  against  the  canal  company, 
and  against  the  popular  opinion  ;  and  settled  the  fundamental  eco- 
uoniic  principles  of  canal  navigation  for  the  country. 

In  addition  to  many  such  cases,  he  has,  since  1855,  been  exten- 
sively connected  with  the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  country,  par- 
ticiilarly  of  the  West.  Perhaps  more  than  half  of  those  enter- 
prises, north  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Missouri, 
have  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  clientage.  The  general  mis- 
fortunes, between  1855  and  1860,  which  brought  insolvency  upon 
BO  many  of  these  railroads,  and  placed  in  peril  and  confusion  the 
interests  of  people  of  all  conditions,  who  were  their  creditors  and 
contractors,  bondholders  and  stockholders,  called  for  some  plan  of 
relief.  It  was  here  that  his  legal  knowledge,  financial  skill,  labori- 
ous industry,  weight  of  character  and  personal  influence  were  called 
into  action,  and  resulted  in  a  plan  of  reorganization  which  pro- 
tected equitably  the  rights  of  all  parties,  in  many  cases  saved  tire- 
some and  wasting  litigation,  was  generally  adopted,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  condition  of  railroad  prosperity  as  eminent  as  the 
depression  was  severe.  His  relations  with  these  companies  and  the 
individuals  controlling  them,  liave  continued,  and  his  thorough  com- 
prehension of  their  history  and  requirements,  his  practical  energy 
and  decision,  have  elevated  him  to  the  mastery  of  the  questions 
that  arise  in  the  organization,  administration,  and  finances  of 
«;aiuds  as  well  as  railroads,  so  that  their  prosperity  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  influence  upon  them. 

If  there  were  space  to  expan('   tliese  outlines  into  full  iilustra 
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tions,  it  would  justify  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character,  and 
the  indication  of  the  elements  of  liis  success.  He  has  that  rare 
equipoise  between  courage  and  judgment,  which  saves  him  from 
being  rash  in  the  hour  of  reflection,  and  from  indecision  at  the  m(K 
ment  of  actiini.  Tiiure  is  a  mean  between  the  tlieoretical,  which 
penetrates  ultimate  causes  and  comprehends  remote  influences,  and 
the  practical,  whicii  louks  ahead  at  the  immediate  result  and  the  im- 
pediments. From  that  stand-point,  the  man  who  can  get  there,  testa 
and  rectifies  theories,  weighs  on  fundamental  principles  means  and 
ends,  and  finishes  by  concentrating  the  power  of  all  causes  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  a  single  object.  The  theorist  lacks  result,  and 
the  practical  man  lacks  power;  but  the  man  who  is  alive  to  tlie  duty 
of  to-day,  and  who  has  spent  his  time  in  settling  principles,  and 
correcting  them  by  daily  application  to  those  ends  which  are  the 
object  of  an  active  and  eminent  life,  illustrates  the  elements  ot 
success. 

These  elements  exist  in  Mr.  Tilden  in  two  forms.  He  has  the 
l)u\ver  of  analysis,  and  the  power  of  combination.  The  power  of 
analysis  is  rare ;  in  most  men  it  arises  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  emergencies,  where  they  are  compelled  to  tliink  and  to 
decide.  It  is  the  power  to  investigate,  with  intricate  research,  the 
mass  of  facts  of  a  ease  which  meets  one  like  a  chaos,  and  out  oi 
it  to  pluck  up  the  liinging  facts,  and  swing  them  in  their  logical 
order:  it  is  the  persistence  in  holding  a  complex  mass  of  ideas, 
facts,  principles,  and  illustrations  under  the  mental  lens,  until  dis- 
tinct and  accurate  views  appear,  and  at  the  focus  rises  the  image  to 
be  realized.  Then  comes  into  play  the  power  of  combination  and 
(_>rganization,  which  is  the  rarer  power,  and  without  whicli  the 
power  of  analysis  is  like  an  ungathered  harvest.  It  is  the  power 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  to  devise  the  expedient,  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  to  combine  men  and  to  carry  their  convictions.  Mr. 
Van  Bureu  was  an  example  of  this  power;  and  even  in  his  day, 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  Regency,  Mr.  Tilden  stood  among  them, 
nut  without  pui-pooe  and  nut  without  honor;  so  that  Michael  Hoff 
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man  said  of  him,  "  that  young  man  will  have  his  way,  for  he  has 
a  plan." 

It  need  hardly  be  added  of  such  a  man  that,  within  his  range, 
he  reads  every  thing.  He  does  not  rest  upon  his  acquisitions  as  a 
sufficient  capital,  but  keeps  in  advance  on  the  fresh  fields  ot 
thought ;  and  the  library  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  rich  in 
all  branches,  is  full  on  his  favorite  topics  of  political  economy  and 
tin  a  nee. 

If  you  were  to  meet  him,  you  would  find  a  man  full  of  convic- 
tions and  of  great  gentleness,  fond  of  abstruse  questions,  quick  in 
ills  appreciation  of  literature  and  art,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his 
profession,  and  with  a  candor  and  fairness  which  leaves  him  no 
opponents.  His  penetration  into  the  merits  of  a  case,  and  his 
grasp  of  the  justice  of  it,  are  such,  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  business  that  he  settles  controversies,  or  rather,  prevents  them, 
by  leading  the  parties  away  from  their  difierences  to  the  point 
where  they  can  agree,  and  which  they  all  see  to  be  right.  It  is 
because  he  gains  their  confidence  at  the  outset.  You  could  not 
leave  him  without  your  thoughts,  perhaps  your  feelings  lingering 
upon  him. 

In  a  social  discussion,  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  grace. 
You  watch  for  the  source  of  the  spell  which  holds  you,  and  would 
find  it  in  the  fullness  of  his  human  nature,  were  it  not  in  the  intel- 
lectual fascination  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  sub- 
ject, and  is  in  earnest  about  making  you  believe  it.  He  will  in  an 
argument  gather  up  the  points  of  the  controversy,  or  analyze 
and  balance  an  array  of  facts,  from  clear  statement  rise  into 
eloquence,  and  with  a  rigorous  accuracy  that  leaves  not  a  point  to 
be  contested,  reach  his  conclusion  and  clinch  it,  with  his  hearers  in 
the  silent  consciousness  which  follows  an  argument  which  was  not 
made  to  be  answered. 

In  public  life,  his  part  would  be  that  of  a  statesman.  He  would 
determine  the  principles  and  plan,  rather  than  execute  the  details 
of  an  administrative   office.     He  would    direct  the  counsels  of  a 
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political  party,  rather  than  encounter  the  turbulence  of  its  contests. 
But  with  his  native  largeness  of  mind;  with  an  experience  that 
measures  the  material  interests  of  all  classes  of  men  in  all  tlieir 
modes  of  advancement ;  with  a  ])ower  to  delve  among  and  array 
facts,  and  upon  them  to  erect  a  philosophic  basis  from  which  to 
press  on  to  action;  with  a  logical  method,  an  utter  familiarity  and 
a  fearless  consciousness  of  power  in  handling  great  questions,  his 
place  would  be  found  at  great  crises,  and  under  the  burden  of  the 
insoluble  problems  of  a  parliamentary  debate.  At  such  a  moment, 
as  amid  the  financial  difficulties  and  crude  remedies  which  have 
followed  the  rebellion,  he  would  be  the  man  to  contrive  the  scheme 
which  comprehended  every  determining  fact,  and  overcame  every 
possible  objection ;  which  was  sound  in  principle  and  efficient  in 
practice,  and  by  his  reasoning  and  advocacy  to  I)riiig  order  upon 
what  was  formless  and  void,  and,  because  he  was  right,  to  gain  the 
convictions  of  men  and  achieve  great  results  for  his  country. 

During  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs  has  held  too  loosely  the  reins  of  its  powei-,  so  that  lie  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  rather  than  had  a  career.  It  will  be 
a  brilliant  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  our  nation,  when  the  ideas  which 
are  to  shape  its  policy  and  advance  its  destiny  emerge  into  domi- 
nance, and,  with  its  representative  men  foremost,  the  party  shall 
resume  its  power. 


GENERAL  JOHN  S.  TYLER. 


ENEKAL  TYLEK  has  been  a  resident  of  Boston  for  more 
tbau  sixty  years.  He  was  born  the  29th  September  1796. 
His  ancestors  on  botli  sides  were  prouiiuent  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  vicinity.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Council  in  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  and  a 
firm  supporter  of  Colonial  rights.  His  father  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  of  the  year  1776.  He  served  on  the  staflf  of  General  Sulh- 
van  in  the  brief  contest  with  the  Royal  troops  in  Ehode  Island, 
and  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  Lincoln  in  suppressing  the  Shays 
Rebellion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar  having  an  office  at 
Braintree  (now  Quincy)  and  was  distinguished  as  a  Wit  and  a 
Poet.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  American  work  of  fiction  re- 
published in  Europe  and  of  the  first  American  Ciimedy  ^ver  per- 
formed in  this  country.  About  1789  he  removed  to4Gruildford,  Ver- 
mont and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  chosen  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state.  In  1794  he  married  Mary  Hunt 
Palmer,  a  granddaughter  of  General  Joseph  Palmer  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Pearse  Palmer,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  disguised  as  Indians  who  threw  the  Tea  overboard  in  Boston 
harbor. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch  was  born  at  Guildford,  whence 
in  the  year  1800  his  parents  removed  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Brattleboro.  Here  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education 
but  at  the  early  age  of  14  years  came  to  Boston,  and  served  some 
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years  as  boy  and  clerk  in  the  Dry  Goods  business.  He  then  went 
into  the  Counting  Room  of  Abiel  Winsliip  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  that  day  engaged  in  the  Northwest  coast  and  Canton 
trade,  to  whose  daughter  Mary  Wheeler,  he  was  married  in  1820. 
By  this  lady,  who  died  in  October  1871,  he  had  one  daughter,  the 
wife  of  George  H.  Cutter  now  associated  with  him  in  business. 

Mr.  Winship  died  in  1824,  after  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  for  some 
years  a  clerk  with  Colonel  Amos  Binney,  the  Navy  Agent  at  Boston. 
He  then  became  a  partner  with  Amos  Binney,  Junior,  and  con- 
ducted a  successful  commission  business  on  Long  Wharf,  under  the 
firm  of  Tyler  and  Binney,  but  in  the  disastrous  revulsions  of  1829 
when  their  were  three  hundred  failures  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity 
in  sixty  days,  the  firm  sustained  heavy  losses,  and  Avas  dissolved. 

Mr.  Tyler  then  undertook  the  business  of  adjusting  averages,  and 
other  Insurance  losses,  which  he  has  pursued  ever  since. 

Early  in  the  War  of  1812,  Mr.  Tyler,  though  under  the  lawful 
age  for  military  duty,  joined  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  and  went 
with  that  Corps  to  throw  up  fortifications  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
Governor's  and  Noddles'  Islands,  and  on  such  other  duties  as  were 
required  of  the  militia.  From  this  time  until  1837  or  1838  he  was 
connected  with  the  active  militia  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
the  first  commander  of  tlie  City  Guards,  and  as  senior  Captain  of 
Light  Infantry  commanded  the  escort  on  the  reception  of  General 
Lafayette  in  1823.  He  rose  through  the  several  grades  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division,  and  was  three  times  elected  Captain  of 
the  ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  which  Corps  pre- 
sented him  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  as  a  testimonal  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  services. 

After  the  revision  of  the  Militia  Laws  in  1840,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Mayor  Brimmer  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  he  accepted 
a  Commission  as  Brigadier  General,  with  a  view  to  put  the  new 
system  into  oj)eration,  whicli  position  he  held  three  or  four  years. 
The  titl<>  ot  Genera?  was  thus  derived  from  his  servises  in  the  Militia 
merely,  hni  as  he  has  been  familiarly  known  by  that  title  for  more 
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than  a  generation,  the  writer  deenLS  it  })rd|)er  to  place  it  at  the  huud 
of  this  sketeli. 

Mr.  Tyler  artid  riri|iicntly  as  Chief  Marshal  on  civic  occasions 
and  receptions,  an'.ong  which  were,  the  Kail  Road  Jubilee  attended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lord  Elgin  and  numerous 
other  distinguished  guests,  and  the  reception  of  the  lionoralde 
Daniel  \Vebster  on  his  return  from  Washington  in  1852.  The 
gentlemen  who  served  with  him  as  asssistant  Marshals  on  tliat 
occasion  ])resented  him  with  a  beautiful  silver  Vase  and  Salver  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  many  of  the  leading  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Boston  who  were  the  donors,  bearing  an  engraved 
likeness  of  the  distinguished  Defender  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  represented  the  City  of  Boston  in  the  General 
Court  several  years,  and  served  frequently  in  both  branches  of  the 
City  Council.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Female  Medical  Col- 
lege, President  of  the  Vermont  Union,  receiving  tlie  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  both  Colleges  of  his  native  State.  He  was  Presi '  nt 
of  the  Burns  Club,  at  the  time  the  Centennial  birth  day  of  the  Poet 
was  celebrated  in  Boston.  He  has  held  office  in  many  ]\Ianutactur- 
ing,  Mining,  Insurance,  and  other  Companies,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  has  been  a  useful  member  of  the  community. 

In  the  profession  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  for  over  forty 
years  he  has  acquired  a  representation  not  second  ])robably,  to  any 
of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  with  the  weight  of  nearly  seventy  six  years  on  his 
head,  he  is  still  active  in  his  profession. 


CHARLES  L.  TIFFANY. 


HARLES  L.  TIFFANY,  of  the  firm  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  is 
one  of  those  men  to  whom  more  than  a  passing  notice  is 
due.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  do  we  owe  the 
development  in  this  country  of  the  refined  taste  for  ricli  and  costly 
articles  of  Jewelry,  Table  Service,  etc.,  which  now  so  generally  dis- 
tinguish our  wealthy  citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover 
that  our  growing  wealth  would  soon  enable  us  to  make  the  same 
display  of  rich  jewelry,  ]»recious  stones,  and  articles  of  virtue,  as 
characterizes  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  of  Europe,  and  to 
his  enterprize  do  we  owe  the  establishment  in  New  Yoi-k  of  an  em- 
porium of  articles  of  elegance  and  taste,  from  whose  shelves  and 
cases  may  be  selected  all  that  is  needed  by  the  most  affluent,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  person,  the  dressing  table,  or  the  sideboard,  the 
selection  of  which  formerly  necessitated  a  tour  abroad,  the  rich  and 
costly  articles  there  selected  being  seen  only  by  the  private  circle 
of  the  fortunate  owners. 

But  now  the  wares  comprizing  the  productions  of  the  most  famous 
manufacturies  and  artists  of  Eurojjc  are  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  all, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tiffany  and  his  able  partner,  we  have  every  article 
that  a  luxurious  and  cultivated  taste  can  desire,  collected  together 
in  a  collossal  building  worthy  of  containing  tliem,  and  genoronslv 
exj)osed  to  our  every  day  inspection.  His  entire  business  life  having 
been  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  firm  of  v.  Inch  he  is  the  head, 
we  will  find  in  its  history  the  best  record  of  his  labors  aivi  successes. 
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Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.  commenced  business,  in  a  very  small  way, 
during  the  autumn  of  1837.  Their  store  was  located  at  259  Broad- 
way, the  first  story  of  a  building  otherwise  occupied  as  a  dwelling 
house.  The  sole  partners  at  th^  start  were  two  brothers-in-law, 
Charles  L.  Tiffany  and  John  B.  Young,  who,  from  the  townships  of 
Brooklin  and  Killingly,  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  had  come* 
to  New  York  with  very  little  else  in  the  way  of  material  for  success 
than  strong  wills,  keens  perceptions,  energies  unfaltering,  and  the 
determination,  which  New  England  soil  seems  to  create  and  cherish, 
to  conquer  fortune  in  a  fair  contest.  At  the  date  of.  their  opening 
store,  Mr.  Young  was  the  only  of  the  pair  who  could  claim  to  add 
to  this  very  common-place,  but  often  so  productive  capital,  a  moiety 
of  experience.  He  had  for  six  months  been  engaged  in  the  Sta- 
tionery importing  trade  as  a  salesman.  It  was  Mr.  Tiffany's  first 
visit  to  the  metropolis. 

The  stock  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  at  the  start,  was  a  miscellaneous  se- 
lection of  fancy  wares — stationery  (including  i)a])er  and  playing- 
cards),  cutlery,  walking  sticks,  Chinese  goods,  comprising  chess-men, 
lacquered  wares,  fans,  etc.,  porcelain,  Berlin  iron,  etc.  ;  a  melange, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  as  amusing  now  to  peruse  as  difficult 
to  enumerate.     Chinese  curiosities  were  then  in  much  favor  with 
buyers,  and  it  would  seem  that  every  ship  brought  more  or  less  of 
them,  the  private  investments  of  officers  and  sailors.     Tiffany  &  Co. 
made  a   specialty  of  these  wares,  selling   the  quaintly-monstrous 
3hessmen,  the  queerlooking  little  red  clay  teapots,  the  enormous 
punch-l)()wls,  and  wonderfully  cAwcasrj  jardinieres,  in   a  profusi^^v 
that  would  a;  tonish  the  Fancy  Goods  trade  now.     The  ca})ital  of 
the  firm,  at  starting,  was  one  thousand  dollars,  equally  contributed 
by  the  partners.     From  the,  little  cash-book,  still  preserved,  in  which 
is  formerly  inscribed  to  the  creditof  the  House  the  above  modest 
investment  of  capital,  we  find  the  daily  amount  of  sales.     On  the 
21st  of  September,  the  date  of  the  first  entry,  the  sales  amounted  to 
$4.98  ;  on  the  22d,  to  $2.77  ;  on  the  23d  (entered  doubtless  with 
most  jubilant  penmanship),  to  i$24.31.     Occasionally,  durin^^  the 
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first  two  or  tliree  montlis,  the  entry  was  peevislily  small,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  tlie  heart  of  the  partnership  was  any  thing  Lut  a 
glad  one.  On  the  23d  of  December,  the  last  salesday  before  Christ- 
mas, the  cash  counted  up  ^236.00  ;  and  on  the  day  before  New 
Year'!.;,  $G7.5.C0.  This  excess  of  New  Year's  over  Christmas  is 
noteworthy  as  marking  the  change  which  fashion,  or  possibly  a  more 
worthy  social  impulse,  has  effected,  Christmas  being  now  the  favored 
day  for  present-making,  whereas  then  nearly  all  but  the  most  obser- 
vant Ei)iscopalians  adopted  the  Pagan  annual  for  their  general 
exchange  of  gifts  and  good-will.  Perhaps  a  more  notable  change, 
though  not  of  so  public  a  character,  would  attract  the  attention  of 
one  having  access  to  the  cash-book  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  now  in  use. 
From  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  to  a  long  way  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  figure  of  our  Christmas  days,  is  a  progress  won- 
derful enough,  but  after  all,  only  illustrative  of  what  success  is 
within  the  reach  of  untiring  energy  and  ever- watchful  judgment. 

In  1839-40,  the  addition  of  the  first  floor  of  No.  261  to  the  prem- 
ises of  the  firm  gave  the  first  outward  demonstration  of  the  success 
which  had  been  so  fairly  earned.  From  that  time  till  1847,  en- 
largement of  space  was  a  most  frequent  occurance,  the  new  stock, 
constantly  suggested  or  increased  by  the  popularity  of  the  House, 
requiring  now  an  apartment,  now  a  floor,  added  for  its  proper  stor- 
age and  display.  With  a  sagacity,  then  not  so  common  as  now, 
the  partners  lost  no  available  opportunity  to  advertize  their  busi- 
ness, the  attractiveness  of  their  addresses  to  the  world  and  their 
discriminating  detail  of  inviting  wares  largely  and  conspicuously 
remunerating  them  for  the  outlay. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  a  new  partner,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ellis  entered  the 
concern,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Young  made  a  first 
trip  to  Europe.  This  was  a  most  important  move,  and  one  which 
was  undertaken  with  high  hopes,  though  after  very  serious  consid- 
eration. That  it  eventuated  with  signal  advantage,  and  was  in  fact 
the  obvious  original  of  the  present  extraordinary  position  of  the 
establishment,  need  not  be  matter  for  surprise  or  argument ;  but, 
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nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  undertaking  for  so  small  and  fresh  a 
beginning.  Mr.  Young's  tirst  European  visit  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  Jewelry  department  of  the  House,  and  a  general  extension  of 
tlie  department  of  elegancies,  articles  of  virtu,  etc.  Henceforward 
the  House  claimed  a  sjjecialty  for  English  and  Parisian  personal 
luxuries,  rich  Dress  Fans,  exquisite  Porcelains,  elaborate  Toilette 
Boxes  of  choice  woods,  and  kindred  wares.  'The  first  venture  in 
Jewelry  was,  however,  only  the  imitation  Palais  Koyal  article,  of 
which,  from  its  really  tasteful  design,  quantities  were  sold  for  three 
or  four  years  succeeding. 

In  1844-5,  stimulated  by  its  success  in  the  sale  of  the  imitation, 
the  firm  made  its  first  investment  in  an  assortment  of  standard 
Gold  Jeweliy.  The  trial  was  immediately  proved  to  be  a  fortunate 
one.  Gradually  the  stock  became  more  extensive,  comprising  in 
occasional  instances  articles  of  a  costly  nature,  modestly  displaying 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  The  frequent  visits  of  one  or  the 
other  partners  to  Europe  kei)t  the  assortment  constantly  up  to  the 
mark  of  fashion,  and  the  establishment  in  no  long  time  acquired  a  ])op- 
ular  estimation  Jewelry  mart.  In  1848,  the  era  of  the  Coiip  d'cfaf, 
Mr.  Young  purchased  a  very  large  amount  of  diamonds  in  Paris, 
availing  himself  of  the  remarkable  decline  in  the  value  of  precious 
stones  incident  to  the  Eevolution,  diamonds  being  sold  at  that 
period  for  considerably  less  than  half  their  purcliase  money  at  the 
present  day.  Thenceforth  the  House  began  to  make  rich,  and  esjie- 
cially  diamond  Jewelry,  a  distinctive  feature,  and  to  rapidly  gain 
the  reputation,  now  universally  accorded  to  it,  of  the  representative 
establishment  in  that  line  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

In  1847,  the  premises  at  259  and  260  having  become  too  small 
for  the  largely  increased  business,  a  move  was  made  to  No.  271,  a 
spacious  building  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  street, 
now  occupied  by  the  white  marble  structure  of  the  Shoe  and  Leatlici- 
Dealers'  National  Bank. 

In  1850,  a  most  important  addition  to  the  firm  was  made  in  f]i(^ 
introduction  of  Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Reed,  previously  of  Lincoln,  l\<v(l   ,!{: 
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Co.,  of  Boston,  a  House  conspicuous  for  many  years  in  the  Jewelry 
trade.  The  incoming  of  Mr.  Reed  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  an 
arrangement  Avhich  has  resulted  most  fortunately  for  Tiffany  &  Co., 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  branch  of  the  firm  in 
Paris.  The  offices  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  in  Paris  have  been  for  years 
located  at  No.  79  Rue  Richelieu,,  and  are  well  known  to  Americans 
abroad.  The  advantages  of  a  permanent  Paris  branch  are  too  ob- 
vious to  need  more  than  a  general  suggession. 

In  1851,  Tiffany  &  Co.  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Silver 
Ware.  Previously  to  this  day  this  feature  had  been  gradually 
assuming  a  place  in  their  business  since  their  introduction  of  Jewr 
elry,  it  seeming  to  claim  a  certain  cognate  position  and  interest.  It 
is  the  distinction  of  this  House,  that  in  several  of  its  specialities  it- 
does  a  larger  business  than  establishments  which  give  exclusive 
attention  to  the  same  line  of  production.  Of  sterling  Silver  Ware, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  are,  it  is  said,  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  coun- 
try. During  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  maxium  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  Silver  for  the  firm  was  fifty.  They 
now  have  two  hundred  of  the  most  skillful  fabricants  to  be  found, 
and  use  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  150,000  ozs.  of  metal.  Their 
present  superior  faculties  in  the  way  of  machinery,  and  the  admira- 
ble organization  of  their  factory,  likewise  enable  one  man  to  eflect 
the  same  work  which  was  originally  expected  of  two,  so  that  the 
force  employed  is  to  all  purposes  eight  fold  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  manufacture.  This  extensive  production  entails  an 
extraordinary  investment  not  only  of  capital,  but  also  of  taste  and 
observation.  Many  of  the  productions  of  this  department  are  indeed 
chefs  d'(BUV7^e.  For  years  all  the  prizes  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  have  been  made  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  Nearly  all  the  magnificent 
Race  Cups  that  are  yearly  contended  for  throughout  the  country 
have  had  the  same  origin  ;  and  specimens  of  the  ability  of  the 
House  in  this  line  may  be  met  with  in  China,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  in  fact  wherever  sporting  liberality  requires  such  splendid 
guerdons.     The  rich  case  of  Silver  exhil)it( d  bv   this  firm  in  the 
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Paris  Exposition,  designed  rather  to  illustrate  the  sensible  elegance 
American  domestic  life  than  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous show-pieces  of  old  world  production,  is  a  notable  exponent  not 
only  of  the  art  resources  of  the  establishment,  but  likewise  of  the 
excellent  taste  of  its  patrons. 

In  1852  the  firm,  having  previously  to  some  extent  imported  fine 
French  Chandeliers,  commenced  the  manufacture,  for  which  it  is  now 
so  well  known,  of  Bronze  Gas  Fixtures.  The  material,  which  is  the 
same  quality  of  bronze  used  by  the  Parisian  founders  of  art-pieces, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  their  produc- 
tions, while  they  render  the  Gas  Fixtures  of  Tifiany  &  Co.  more 
expensive,  at  the  same  time  produce  articles  of  much  greater  artistic 
merit  and  durability  than  are  the  ordinary  ordinary.  As  a  brancli  of 
the  firm's  manufacturing,  this  enterprise,  though  requiring  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  fabricants  in  comparison  with  the  Silver  and 
Jewelry  departments,  has  a  fair  claim  to  share  with  them  in  tlic 
general  result  of  improving  the  country  aesthetically. 

Since  1858,  the  facilities  of  the  establishment  for  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  elegant  designs  of  its  artists  have  been  so  nnicli 
enlianced,  and  have  found  so  decisive  public  indorsements,  that  the 
firm  at  that  date  ceased  importations  in  that  line.  A  distinguishing 
merit  of  the  home  jjroduction  is,  that  a  design  for  the  fixtures  of  a 
gentleman's  dwelling  can  be  patented  by  the  House,  and  thus, 
should  the  or<l  so  specify,  remain  actually  unicpic  in  style  and 
finish.  General  experience  of  the  Bronze  Chandeliers  of  Tifiiiny  & 
Co.  demonstrates  likewise  another  merit  quite  creditable  to  Ameri- 
can workmanshiji — -that  they  nro  niucli  more  exactly  and  durably 
constructed  than  the  foreign  ])r(t(lnctions. 

The  Bronze  Department  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  does  not  however  sim- 
ply relate  to  Gas  Fixtures.  The  importation  of  objects  of  art  in 
this  rich  metal  was  one  of  the  first  results  of  their  European  trips, 
Liberal  encouragement  to  what  was  then  rather  a  novel  venture,  soon 
made  the  seasonable  invoices  so  considerable  as  to  become  a  distinct 
feature,  and  after  awhile  to  at  lain  the  dignity  of  a  department  in  itself 
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For  some  yeurs  the  Bmn/i'  (Jiillfiy  of  TifTuny  &  Co.,  constantly 
ivpleuislied  by  the  r(;coi|)t  of  tlic  very  choicfst  [trixluctioiis  of  French 
iind  otlu'r  foreign  articles,  1ms  fnrnislied  a  more  general  assortment 
than  any  even  iii  the  old  world.  i\s  a  resort  for  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs, as  well  as  for  the  art-emulating  public,  it  is  deservedly 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  metro])olis. 

In  1854,  the  businesg  of  the  firm  had  so  far  exceeded  the  pre- 
scribed space  t>f  271,  though  the  whole  of  the  building  was  in  use, 
as  to  make  another  move  unave)idable.  This  time  the  change  of 
location  was  so  great  as  to  startle  even  the  most  and)itious  advocates 
of  "  uptown  "  progress.  A  structure,  at  that  day  of  uni(|ue  elegance, 
and  even  now  one  the  most  ornate  specimens  of  Xew  York  business 
architecture,  had  been  erected  for  the  firm  at  550  Broadway.  The 
new  store  was  five  stories  in  height,  with  basement  and  sub-c<llar, 
covering  an  area  of  thirty-five  feet  front  l)yone  hundred  feet  depth. 
Perhaps  the  best  connnentary  on  the  foresight  of  those  Avho  prog- 
nostigated  evil  from  the  change,  is  the  fact  that  in  18G1  the  neces- 
sities of  stock  and  trade  obliged  the  firm  to  secure  the  adjoiuing 
store,  Xo.  552.  The  premises  of  Tifiaiiy  c(:  Co.  now  have  a  front- 
age of  sixty-five,  and  are  much  larger  than  those  of  any  similar 
establishment  in  the  world. 

As  dealers  in  Precious  Stones,  the  reputation  of  the  House  became 
superlative  soon  after  its  move  to  its  new  (juarters.  Having  tho 
unique  advantage  of  a  i)ermaneut  Paris  otfice,  with  a  resident  jiart- 
ner  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Peed,  its  cai)abilities  for  the  purchase  of 
gems  were  unequalled.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see,  in  the  cases  of  the 
establishment,  jewels  of  extraordinary  size  and  i)urity,to  which  historic 
association  lends  the  indefinal)le  charm,  that  can  be  imagined,  though 
it  may  not  be  materially  estimated.  Tiftany  &  Co.  have  Iteen  tho 
instruments  of  transferring  not  a  few  lloyal  and  Princely  Jewels  to 
Republican  possessors.  Some  years  ago  they  jturchaseil  in  Paris  the 
Well  authenticated  zone  of  diamonds  once  worn  by  the  hapless 
]Marie  Antoinettr.  During  the  voar  1SG7,  at  the  sale  of  the  masr- 
nitieent  collection  of  jewels  of  th»^  Hungarian  Prince  Esterhazy.  they 
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were  likewise  among  the  largest  buyers,  their  purchases  approxinia- 
tiiiir  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  romance  of  Jewch-y,  it 
it  -svill  thus  be  seen,  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  though,  in  this  instance, 
it  is  incidental  to  the  more  practical  view  of  the  way  an  American 
firm  is  enabled  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  his  patrons. 

At  a  veiy  early  date  in  the  progress  of  their  Jewelry  trade.  Tiffany 
&  Co.  become  manufacturers.  A  repair  shop  was  in  fact  almost  an 
immediate  necessity.  After  a  while,  as  the  House  gained  a  reputa- 
tion in  that  line  of  business,  designers,  diamond-setters,  etc.,  became 
requisite.  By  such  advances,  from  so  small  a  beginning,  has  grown 
up  perhaps  tlie  most  extensive  establishment  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wliat  is  known  as  standard  or  cighteen-carat  Jeweh-y  in  tlie 
United  States.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  all  the  Jew- 
elry manufacture  of  the  House  is  rarely  less  than  two  hundred  ;  and 
during  the  holiday  season  is  considerably  larger.  The  difficulties 
incident  to  the  collection  ol  such  a  force  of  skilled  mechanics,  which 
comi)riscs  diamond  -  setters,  link  and  chain  makers,  enamellers, 
modellers,  chasers,  engravers,  polishers,  etc.,  are  very  great,  requiring 
energy  and  judgment  as  well  as  capital  in  an  unusual  degree.  None 
but  articles  of  the  standard  purity  of  metal  (eightcen-carat  gold, 
the  proportion  best  adai)ted  for  richness  of  ajqicarance  and  lasting 
wear),  are  permitted  to  leave  the  ehops  of  Tiffany  &  Co. ;  and  the 
quality  of  finish  is  equally  regarded,  it  being  a  jiositive  business  rule 
that  all  productions  shall  be  of  guaranteed  excellence.  Connected 
with  both  the  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware  (lei)artments  of  the  House, 
and  equally  essential  to  each,  is  the  extensive  Designing  room.  The 
enterprise  of  Tiftany  &  Co.  has  judiciously  secured  the  most  capa- 
blle  artists  in  their  line  of  manufacture,  and  with  a  kindred  liberality 
of  foresight  organized  this  important  feature  so  perfectly,  that  the 
designer  has  constantly  at  his  hand  the  published  Art  Treasures  of 
the  world,  no  cost  being  spared  to  procure  the  freshest  authorities  in 
the  way  of  theory  or  illustration.  Tht>  variety  of  uses  to  be  sub- 
Bervfd  by  such  a  feature  is  very  great,  the  growing  fastidiousness  of 
pubiie  taste  constantly  requiring  something  out  of  the  common  in 
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the  wide  range  from  signet-rings  to  d'mmond  2)arures,  or  from  silver 
cliristeniiig-cuj[)S  to  the  stately  decorative  tjjcnjnes.  A  Monogram, 
deftly  and  (juaintly  arranged  for  the  leaves  of  a  lady's  fan  ;  an  eni- 
l)l»'iiiati('  lirmi/.c  (Jati'wuy  to  a  Tomb  in  tin.-  (Jity  of  ^Icxico  ;  a 
senl[)tun'd  Kace  jirizc  for  the  Hong  Kong  conrsc  ;  a  Class  Ring  fur 
the  West  Point  graduates  ;  a  silver  "\V(<lding  ^rt-nioriul  ;  an  Alhum 
Cov.T,  to  eoniprise  an  instance  of  every  Mineral  and  Stone  from  New 
York  Bay  to  the  Golden  Gate;  a  Badge  f)r  an  Army  Corps  ;  a 
Sword  \\n-  a  General  ;  a  Medal  for  a  Cahle  Layer  ;  a  Can*-  f  )r  a 
Judge  ;  and  a  Punch  Bowl  for  an  Alderman  ; — however  incongru- 
ous an  assemhlage  it  may  be,  is  not,  as  cxi)erience  has  shown,  an 
impossi])le  circumstance  in  the  multiplicity  of  a  day's  calls  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Designing  de})artment. 

The  characteristic  adaptability  of  American  business  houses,which, 
in  seasons  of  commercial  stagnation,  or  even  civil  rupture,  enables 
them  to  sustain  the  vitality  of  trade  by  fitting  their  i)Owers  to  new 
purposes,  perhaps  just  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  })eriod,  or  by 
transferring  their  accumulated  ca})ital  to  temporary  channels 
entirely  strange  to  the  country,  was  conspicuously  exemi)lified  in 
the  instance  of  this  firm  during  the  the  recent  war  for  the  Union. 
Foreseeing  the  probability  of  a  prolonged  struggle,  Messrs.  Tiffany 
&  Co.  were  the  first  to  exhil)it  to  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster-General 
a  coin])lete  outfit  of  French  Army  Furniture,  comprising  the  uni- 
form, the  campaigning  conveniences,  the  ambulance,  tents,  etc.  Not 
long  after  this,  a  considerable  jtortion  of  the  store  at  552  Broadway 
was  arrang(Hl  as  a  show-room  of  military  accoutrements.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  firm  enjoyed  a  very  large  ]>atr<inage 
for  the  finest  grades  of  military  wares,  and  indeed  became  the  de])ot 
with  army  men  for  the  choicer  requirements  of  the  service.  As  the 
strugij^le  progressed,  and  individual  prowess  brought  one  or  another 
now  ])opnlar  idol  into  notice,  rich  Presentation  Swords  bt^came  fre- 
quent eircumsfnn'^ee — i  Citv  or  State  indors.-d  its  hero  with  a  dia- 
mond-hilto,]  Bl:ifle — a  Bri'jade  complimented  its  Gt^neral  with  a 
pair  of  Gold  Spurs— n  "Rerriment   its  Colonel  with  Pistols  of  ivory 
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and  silver — or  a  Company  its  Cajitain  with  a  splendid  Field  Glass, 
escutcheoned  and  inscribed.  In  this  very  considerable  line  of  pat- 
ronage the  artistic  and  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  firm  gave  it 
an  essential  superiority.  The  number  of  rich  swords  made  to  order 
is  ascertained,  from  existing  memoranda,  to  be  very  near  six  hundred, 
varying  in  cost  from  fifty  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  celebrated  sword  ballot  in  the  great  New  York  Sanitary  Fair  • 
was  suggested  by  Tiffany  &  Co. ,  who  j)resented  one  of  their- finest 
productions,  eventually  awarded  to  General  Grant,  to  the  directors 
of  the  chaiity,  and  thus  inaugurated  what  has  proved  a  prominent 
feature  in  subsequent  philanthropies  of  the  kind.  The  artistic  merit 
of  several  of  the  swords  seemed  to  surpass  any  thing  previously 
known,  as  if  the  Genius  of  the  country  had  inspired  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  designer.  In  addition  to  swords,  the  House  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  Flags  of  the  most  expensive  character, 
requiring  the  organization  of  a  small  corps  of  wood  workers  and 
embroiderers.  Every  one  of  the  Union  States  patronized  the  firm 
in  this  line  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  Flags  costing  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dt)llars.  The  register  shows  that  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  most  costly  style  were  produced, 
while  probably  treble  that  number  of  less  expensive  Flags  were 
made,  some  States  ordering  for  their  entire  quota.  During  the 
latter  hblf  of  the  struggle,  individual  and  cori)s  Badges,  Medals  of 
Honor,  etc.,  came  in  vogue.  The  orders  for  these,  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  grandeur  and  nature  of  the  Union  armies.  The  Corps 
Badge  was  of  the  same  design  for  all  grades,  but  of  so  widely  vary- 
ing difference  of  material  and  workmanship  as  to  furnish  the  com- 
mander with  a  jewel,  and  the  subaltern  with  a  device  suited  to  the 
means  of  each.  In  one  instance  a  General's  Badge,  presented, 
reached  the  cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Badges  for 
enlisted  men,  on  the  contrary,  were  made  to  sell  for  twenty-five 
cents.  For  a  portion  of  Sherman's  Grand  Army  twenty-five  tliou- 
sand  Badges  were  manufactured  ;  for  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  ten 
thousand,  afterward  increased  from  time  to  time;  for  Kilpatrick's 
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Cavalry,  five  thousand  ;  etc.  Since  the  war,  different  States  luive 
awarded  their  veterans  Medals  uf  Plunur,  the  Statu  of  Oliio,  as  tin 
instance,  ordering  twenty  thousand,  of  a  design  wliich  is  even  liner 
than  the  well-known  Crjniean  medal  in  ])oint  of  execution.  The 
finest  Medal  ever  hestowed  in  this  country,  in  the  view  of  connois- 
seurs, is  a  recent  })roduction  of  this  fniu,  to  tlie  order  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  for  presentation  to  Major-General  Thomas.  It  is  of 
pure  gold,  weighing  exactly  one  pound,  and  in  artistic  excellence 
vies  with  the  rarest  specimens  of  the  French  medallist's  skill. 

The  foregoing  resume  of  the  business  career  of  one  of  the  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  houses  of  the  land,  is  necessarily- 
inadequate,  so  tar  as  statistics  arc  to  be  regarded,  but  maybe  found 
at  least  suggestive  of  the  resources  of  the  j^articular  establishment, 
iiiul  in  some  degree  of  the  liberal  encouragement  offered  by  Ameri- 
can progress  and  refinement  to  those  wlm  study  sueli  patronage. 
Before  concluding,  we  may  note  one  feature  which  has  been  adhered 
to  by  this  firm  from  its  connnencement  in  its  transaction  with  cus- 
tomers, the  results  of  which  have  commended  it  as  most  exemplary 
to  the  busiiii-ss  ])ublic,  namely,  tlie  one  price  system.  The  articles 
on  sale,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly,  are  all  priced  in  plain 
figures,  and  these  prices  are  never  "devia.ed  from.  As  a  system  of 
communication  between  seller  and  })urchaser,  this  has  merits  so 
obvious  as  to  preclude  the  need  of  illustration.  But,  were  any 
needed,  the  best  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  unvarying  prosperity 
of  a  firm  which  has  always  and  strictly  observed  it. 

A  great  Frenchman  says,  that  '•  luxury  is  one  of  the  signs  of  civi- 
lization ;'"  and,  in  this  view  of  M.  Thiirs,  it  is  likewise  safe  to  assimie 
that  the  one  result,  of  such  a  House  as  that  we  have  lieen  describing, 
is  social  and  individual  relincmeut,  the  offspring  of  civilization. 
One  of  the  learling  journals,  referring  to  Tiffany,  says : 
"  Not  to  know  •  Titlany's,'  Union  Square,   New   York,  argues 
thyself  unknown."  and  we  fancy  it  wouKl   be  difScult  to   find  any 
person    of  taste    or  education    in    this    community,    or   visiting  it 
from  abroad,  who  has  not  Ungered  delightedlv  over  the  trensun  sol 
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artistic  and  mechanical  skill  assembled  in  this  world-renowned  estab- 
lishment. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  uncqualed,  wheth- 
er we  regard  the  building  itself,  the  variety  and  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise it  contains,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  business  operations 
carried  on. 

The  fabled  splendors  wrought  by  the  magic  of  Aladdin's  lamp 
find  their  modem  parallel  in  the  countless  objects  of  exquisite 
beauty  here  gathered  together  ;  but  the  magicians  by  whose  aid 
these  wondrous  creations  have  been  called  into  being,  are  the  en- 
terprise, perseverance,  and  business  ability  of  the  men  who  have 
evoked  such  splendid  results  fi'om  the  most  modest  beginning.  An 
exhaustive  description  of  this  establishment  would  require  many 
columns,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  sketching  jts  more 
salient  features. 

The  warehouse  is  one  of  the  finest  iron  structures  in  the  city. 
It  is  five  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  measures  78  feet  on 
Union  Square  and  140  feet  on  15th  street.  It  is  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  anything  built  by  mortal  hands  can  be,  and  yet  no  precau- 
tions are  neglected  that  might  be  required  in  an  emergency. 

In  the  basement  are  two  steam  engines  of  about  1 8  horse  power 
each,  for  operating  the  elevators.  The  entire  building  is  steam 
heated.  Portions  of  this  floor  are  used  for  the  storage  of  bulky 
goods,  the  packing  and  deUvery  of  merchandise,  and  the  Safe  De- 
posit Department,  the  latter  containing  a  number  of  fire  and  burg- 
lar proof  vaults,  in  which  important  papers,  jcvdj  and  other  val- 
uables can  be  placed  in  perfect  security. 

A  portion  of  the  first  floor  is  brilliant  with  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  Silver  Ware,  of  sterling  quality,  exclusively  of  their  own 
manufacture.  The  factory  is  on  Prince  Street  ;  it  is  a  five-story 
building,  50  by  100  feet  in  area,  employing  over  200  workmen. 
In  this  specialty  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.  are,  we  believe,  the  largest 
producers  in  the  United  States,  consuming  annually  more  than 
150,000  ounces  of  silver. 

Among  other  elegant  goods  in  this  department  are  Watches  from 
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the  most  colo1)rato(l  inakors,  Silver  Plated  Putlcrv  in  preat  variety, 
Kiissia  unci  Vienna  Leather  (Jootl.sof  tlie  most  beautitui  description, 
Fine  Stationery,  a  host  of  Fancy  Articles  in  wood,  leather,  ]japi<'r 
raache,  pearl,  ivory,  etc.,  and  a  ma^^nificerit  display  of  Jewelry, 
set  with  all  kinds  of  jtrecious  stones.  The  famous  Didmond  Par- 
lor, on  tliis  floor,  is  elegantly  fiu'nished  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
exhibition  of  the  most  costly  gems,  and  it  has  been  lighted  by  the 
radiance  of  many  a  jewel  worth  a  Prince's  ransom.  There  are  nu- 
merous offices,  including  those  for  the  members  of  the  firm,  for  the 
registering  of  goods  bought  and  sold,  and  for  the  general  book- 
keepers and  cashiers.  The  most  perfect  system  pervades  the  dai- 
ly record  of  orders,  receipts  and  deliveries. 

The  second  floor  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  Bronse  DcpaHment. 
In  the  line  of  genuine  bronzes,  which  alone  are  offered  at  this  estab- 
lishment, the  assortment  is  entii'cly  unique.  It  includes  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  foreign  artists,  which  ^tract  general  attention. 
The  stock  embraces  the  very  finest  specimens,  selected  from  132 
manufactories  of  bronzes.  To  enable  buyers  to  judge  of  the  efi*ect 
which  a  piece  of  bronze  would  have  in  the  drawing  room  or  study, 
a  large  apartment  is  fitted  up  with  furniture,  drapery,  mirrors,  and 
aU  the  appropriate  decorations  of  a  priv^ate  dwelling,  and  the  light 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  fullest  opportunity  for  critical  in- 
spection. 

The  Clock  Department,  also  upon  this  floor,  presents  an  admira- 
ble selection  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  European  art,  at  prices 
ranging  from  SHO  to  81000.  The  standards  are  of  bronze,  marble, 
ormolu,  French  gilt,  etc.,  and  the  designs  are  in  the  purest  artistic 
taste. 

The  third  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  display  of  the  finest  cut, 
engraved  and  decorated  Glassware  ;  also  the  most  exquisite  China, 
Porcelain  and  ^Iajo]ica.  The  house  makes  a  specialty  of  import- 
ing elaborately  ornamented  Venetian  Glass,  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription ;  and  the  Doccia  Majolica,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
Italian  art  in  this  description  of  ware. 
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The  fourth  floor  is  a  busy  workshop.  Here  are  carried  on  Cop- 
per and  Steel  Plate  Engraving,  clock  and  watch  making  and  re- 
pairing, the  manufacture  of  elaborately  carved  fans,  monogram 
seals,  etc.,  the  polishing  of  silver  ware,  and  the  designing  of  the 
various  articles  wrought  into  form  on  this  floor.  The  Designing 
Department  is  an  important  feature  in  this  establishment.  The 
most  able  artists  are  engaged  in  elaborating  designs  for  Prizes, 
Medals,  Testimonials,  Badges,  Swords,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
every  des  ription,  and  nowhere  else  can  a  crude  idea  be  developed 
into  such  beautitul  embodiment.  The  machinery  upon  this  and 
the  floor  above  is  driven  by  a  Rider  engine. 

The  fifth  floor  is  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  styles 
of  Jewelry  and  the  velvet  and  satin  lined  cases  in  which  necklaces, 
bracelets,  rings,  silver  ware,  etc.,  are  finally  deposited  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  show  rooms.  Including  salesmen,  accountants,  clerks, 
and  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  departments,  fully  COO  per- 
sons are  employed  by  the  firm. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  more  than  glance  at  the 
world  of  wonders  contained  within  the  walls  of  this  palatial  ware- 
house, but  we  have  hinted  enough  to  awaken  a  desire  for  their  in- 
spection, and  if  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  enjoyed 
that  pleasure,  we  can  assure  them  that  a  visit  to  this  establishment 
affords  a  vision  of  matchless  beauty,  and  its  remembrance  a  dream 
of  fadeless  delight. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  so  peculiarly 
American,  which  results  in  such  splendid  success,  we  will  briefly 
sketch  the  business  career  of  this  house  from  its  inception  in  the 
year  1837.  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Tifi'any  and  John  B.  Young, 
brothers-in-law,  came  from  the ''  land  of  steady  habits''  and  opened 
a  small  store  at  No.  259  Broadway,  for  the  sale  of  stationery,  cut- 
lery, fancy  goods  and  Chinese  curiosities  in  porcelain,  ivory,  etc. 
Their  joint  capital  was  $1000 — but  so  well  did  they  prosper  that  in 
1839  the  store  at  No.  261  was  added  to  the  premises.  In  1841 
Mr.  J.  L  Ellis  became  a  partner,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
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an  important  move  was  made,  laying  the  foundation  for  their  subse- 
quent l)i-illlant  success.  Mr.  Young  visited  Europe,  and  niado 
large  purchases  of  jewelry,  china,  toilet  luxui'ies,  and  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  which  thenceforth  became  prominent  items.  la 
1844:  especial  attention  was  given  togold  jewelry  of  standard  qual- 

ity. 

In  1847  removal  was  made  to  more  capacious  warerooms  at 
271  Broadway,  corner  of  Chambers  street,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  trade  in  diamonds  was  added  to  their  rapidly  expanding 
business.  Consequent  upon  the  French  coiq)  cVctat,  large  quanti- 
ties of  diamonds  were  purchasable  at  low  rates,  an  opportunity 
which  the  house  did  not  fail  to  improve. 

In  1850  Mr  G.  F.  T.  Reed,  formerly  of  Lincoln,  Reed  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  joined  the  firm,  and  a  branch  house  was  established  in 
Paris,  at  No.  79  Rue  Richelieu,  Mr.  Reed  being  the  resident  part- 
ner. His  experience  in  the  selection  of  precious  stones  gave  great 
impetus  to  that  branch  of  the  business,  and  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous historic  jewels  of  Europe  have  foimd  their  way  to  the  ''  dia- 
mond parlor  "  in  Union  Square. 

In  1851  the  firm  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Sterling  Silver 
Ware,  and  aside  from  their  large  production  of  standard  goods, 
have  originated  nearly  all  the  costly  prizes  offered  by  Yacht  Clubs 
and  on  the  Race  Course  m  this  country ;  together  with  many  sim- 
ilar articles  for  individuals  and  associations  in  foreign  lands.  The 
Jewelry  trade  of  the  house  is  exceptionally  large :  probably  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  Every  piece  is  of  the  stand- 
ard quality  of  1 8  carat  gold,  and  in  designs,  engraving,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  setting  of  precious  gems,  the  manufactures  of  this 
house  are  unrivaled. 

In  the  department  of  Military  Goods  there  is  of  course  less  ac- 
tivity than  during  the  late  war,  when  costly  presentation  swords, 
spurs,  pistols,  field  glasses,  embroidered  flags,  badges,  etc.,  were 
largely  in  demand,  but  anything  iu  this  line  is  made  to  order  in  in- 
imitable style. 

Another  removal  was  made,  in  1854,  to  No.  550  Broadway,  and 
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in  1861  the  adjommg  warehouse  was  included,  making  the  estab- 
lishment at  that  time  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  but  the 
splendors  of  that  period  are  far  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  display 
at  the  Union .  Square  building,  which  was  erected  expressly  for 
their  occupancy  and  first  opened  to  the  public  in  1870. 

One  word  in  conclusion — it  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed 
that  goods  cannot  be  bought  at  Tifi'any  &  Go's  as  cheaply  as  at  less 
extensive  establishments.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  magnitude 
of  their  business  enables  them  to  ofi'er  more  reasonable  prices  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  ;  and  any  article  that  should  prove 
not  perfectly  satisfactoiy  will  be  received  in  exchange  as  cheerfully 
as  a  new  purchase.  Moreover  every  article  is  marked  with  its 
price  in  plain  figures,  and  purchasers  are  certain  that  the  quality  of 
goods  wiU  prove  exactly  as  represented. 

Mr.  Tifi'any  is  one  of  the  most  modest  and  unassuming  of  men, 
one  who  shrinks,  instinctively,  from  the  notice  that  attaches  to  pub- 
lic popularity.  He  enjoys  to  an  uncommon  extent  the  personal  res- 
pect of  his  numerous  artisans,  and  other  employees,  being  unaf- 
fiV.ctedly  genial  and  afi'able  towards  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact ;  and  time  that  has  added  so  nobly  to  his  fortune  seems  to  have 
efi'ected  no  change  in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  except  to  place 
them  in  contrast  with  a  position  so  proud  that  the  most  ambitious 
might  envy  him. 


ISAAC  YA'N  AKDEIS". 


[We  are  indebted  to  the  Brookl^'n  Monthly,  Horace  W.  Love,  proprietor,  for  the  following 
sketch;  it  having  been  written  originally  for  that  Magazine,  May,  1869.] 

HERE  are  men  amonij:  us  notable  in  life  for  various  reasona 


concerning  whom  our  children  may  well  be  curious,  and 
whose  life-histories  will  be  valuable  hereafter  as  encour 
ao-ements  to  the  thousands  who  look  to  them  for  o^uidanco,  oi 
accept  them  as  exam]jles.  Such  a  man  is  the  subject  of  thiu 
sketch,  and  the  writer  will  be  fortunate  if  he  succeeds  in  fairly  pro- 
sentinr;;  his  many-sided  excellencies  without  falling  int(j  tlie  com- 
mon and  pernicious  habit  of  flattery. 

Isaac  Van  Anden  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsic. 
on  his  father's  farm,  perhaps  a  mile  back  from  the  Hudson,  where 
his  hardy  constitution  was  strengthened  by  such  manual  labor 
as  the  exigencies  of  his  parents'  occupation  demanded.  lie 
received  a  common-school  education,  working  hard  in  the  sum- 
mer and  studying  in  the  winter,  until  old  enough  to  scan  for 
himself  the  horizon  of  his  future.  Farming,  he  thnught,  was 
very  well  tor  those  who  liked  it,  but  to  every  one  else  it  was 
very  decidedly  a  nuisance.  Although  his  home  prospects  were 
fairer  than  the  average,  he  chose  a  trade,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age  was  bound  as  apprentice  in  the  oflice  of  the  Pctig/i- 
keepsie  TtlegrapJi^  then  and  now  the  principal  newspaper  of  Dutch- 
ess County.  The  contrast  between  farming  and  "  deviling  "  was 
marked  and  cheering.  He  was  soon  noticed  by  his  employers  as  a 
lad  of  merit,  whose  industry  would  in  time  make  him,  as  it  eventu- 
ally did,  the  best  hand  in  the  composing-room.  The  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  details  ol  his  trade  was  his  capital,  and  while  his 
companions  lived  the  life  proverbial  among  the  crat\,  V^an  Anden 
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improved  his  time  bj  thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with  every 
branch  of  the  business.  Men  witli  capital,  whether  in  brain  or 
pocket,  need  never  fear  to  grapple  with  the  world,  and  Yan 
Anden  wisely  concluded  that  Foughkeepsie  was  a  very  good 
place  to  leave.  Forming  a  partnership  with  a  fellow-workman, 
Alexander  Lee,  in  1837  he  purchased  from  Samuel  G.  Arnold 
the  'Westchester  Spy,  and  settled  at  White  Plains.  The  firm 
made  money  slowly,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  but  Yan 
Anden  thought  in  time  he  would  achieve  success  even  there,  and 
was  about  extending  his  business  area  when  he  received  a  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Arnold,  who  had  removed  to  Brooklyn,  to  join  iiim 
in  publishing  a  Brooklyn  paper,  called  the  Adcocatc.  lie  accepted 
the  proposal,  sold  the  Sjyy  to  his  partner,  and  joined  Mr.  Arnold. 
The  Advocate  lived  alonof  sometimes  doiui!;  well,  and  other  times 
doing  worse,  until  1S40,  when  it  was  merged  into  a  paper  called  the 
Daily  News,  under  the  same  management.  It  could  not  afibrd  the 
luxury  of  politics,  but  was  conducted  on  the  neutral  policy  until  the 
necessities  of  the  Whigs  induced  William  A.  Green  to  purchase  it, 
as  an  organ  of  that  party,  in  1841,  at  which  time  the  partnership 
of  Arnold  &  Yan  Anden  was  dissolved,  and  the  latter  started  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  as  a  Democratic  journal. 

This,  properly  speaking,  was  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Yan  Anden. 
It  was  a  day  of  small  things  indeed,  and  he  who  could  have  ])re- 
dicted  the  wondrous  change  and  growth  now  patent  to  the  eyes  of 
all,  would  be  regarded  as  a  false  prophet,  a  lunatic  or  an  enthusiast. 
It  is  of  course  impossible,  from  this  point  on,  to  consider  Mr.  Yan 
Anden  without  touching  the  Eagle.  In  a  little  room,  with  two  or 
three  cases  and  a  small  hand-press,  we  imagine  him  at  work  on 
his  bantling.  Early  and  late  he  toiled  and  struggled.  Those  were 
the  days  of  trial,  when  everything  was  on  his  shoulders,  and  each 
day's  issue  was  an  ex])eriment. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Locke,  the  "Moon  Hoax "  man,  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Eagle.  He  was  a  clever  writer,  but  not  much  of  an 
enterpriser.     New  York  had  no  papers  then  of  great  enterprise,  and 
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the  evening  journals  of  the  day  were  very  mudi  what  tliej  arc  now, 
nnpostcd  hand-hills  with  a  stereotyped  heading.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Eagle  was  not  a  great  pecuniary  success.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  not  a  8uc('e>s  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  except  typo- 
graphically. The  heading  of  to-day  is  ])rccisely  like  that  of  l^-tl; 
the  type  and  general  make-up  are  identical  with  those  of  its  first 
impression.  Tlirough  seasons  of  absolute  adversity  he  has  kept  his 
skirts  clean  of  ahominations  of  any  kind,  leaving  also  to  the  ''  re- 
epectalde  "  issues  of  the  day  a  monopoly  of  the  so-called  medical 
advertisements  which  they  find  so  profitable  as  to  be  irresistible. 
Brooklyn  at  that  time  was  comparatively  a  small  place.  Farms  oc- 
cupied what  is  now  the  center  of  the  city.  Pearl  Street  was  con- 
sidered "  the  best  place  for  investment."  Lovers  walked  out  of 
town  for  the  purpose  of  a  pleasant  promenade  through  the  poplar- 
shaded  retreat  of  Love  Lane.  Rickety  omnibuses  jogged  people 
up  to  the  City  Hall.  And  yet  party  lines  were  very  strictly 
drawn,  and  party  debates  waxed  very  warm,  time  and  again  afford- 
ing opportunities  which  the  modern  newspaper  man  would  make 
much  of,  and  the  modern  editor  turn  to  good  account.  In  those 
days  the  Whig  citizens  and  tlie  Loco-foco  citizens  of  respectability 
did  not  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  attend  primaries,  canvass 
districts,  distribute  circulars  and  tickets,  stand  at  the  polls,  or  do 
many  details  of  political  necessity  which  are  now  left  to  hired  men, 
or  to  the  unscrupulous  loafers  who  attach  themselves  to  all  parties. 
But  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  reports  of  meetings,  any  personal 
allusions,  any  editorial  comment  on  the  course  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  man — matters  which  are  now  the  merest  fringe  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  a  well-made  paper.  And  from  this  and  other  suggest- 
ive exponents,  it  is  made  evident  that  the  EagWs  prosperity  is  the 
result  of  the  growth  and  need  of  the  city,  rather  than  the  outwork- 
ing of  any  well-considered  and  skillfully-executed  plan  of  its  con- 
ductors. There  were  times  when  even  Van  Andeu's  courage  fell, 
and  his  industry  seemed  to  avail  for  naught.  He  was  prompt  with 
all  his  payments,  and  constant  in  attention  to  business.     His  job- 
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■work  was  well  done,  and  although  he  never  solicited,  he  gradually 
received  a  large  share  of  the  orders  which  formerly  went  to  New 
York.  The  Democratic  party,  too,  gradually  grew,  and  such  assist- 
ance as  it  could  give  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Eagle  and  its 
job-office. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Locke  led  to  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Marsh  as 
editor  of  the  Eagle.  He  was,  like  his  predecessor,  a  man  of  general 
rather  than  available  ability,  and  paid  his  attention  rather  to  his 
"  leaders  "  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  paper. 

At  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Marsh's  accession  the  paper  needed  the  atten- 
tion of  a  publisher  and  reporter  quite  as  much  as  that  of  an  editor. 
It  is  narrated  somewhere  that  Mr.  Yan  Anden  startled  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  one  day  by  a  stroke  of  enterprise  which  was  laudable, 
though  now  it  would  not  be  noticed.  A  tire  took  place  in  Fulton 
Street,  not  far  from  Cranberry  Street,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Yan  Anden  heard  of  it,  of  course,  and  sent  one  of  the  boys 
from  his  office  to  the  scene.  He  returned  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  losses  and  insurance,  which  were  published  in  the  afternoon's 
Eagle  and  became  the  town-talk  for  a  week. 

In  the  course  of  years  other  men  united  with  Mr.  Yan  Anden. 
He,  however,  always  supervised  the  entire  matter  after  it  was  put 
upon  the  "  hook."  But  careful  and  cautious  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
overcome  the  prejudice  raised  by  McCloskey,  a  former  assistant, 
against  the  paper,  and  steps  were  taken  by  a  number  of  wealthy 
gentlemen  to  establish  a  newspaper  which  sliould  be  "loyal." 
Never  liad  men  of  experience  such  an  opportunity.  The  field 
was  vast,  the  occasion  meet,  the  time  propitious.  Mr.  Yan  Anden 
shrewdly  saw  the  effect  which  a  well-conducted  opposition  must 
necessarily  produce,  and  although  he  made  ample  preparation  to 
meet  it,  he  watched  its  coming  with  well-grounded  apprehension. 

Many  a  time  has  Mr.  Yan  Anden  laughed,  with  tears  in  his  hon- 
est eyes,  as  he  recounted  his  forebodings  down  to  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Union  was  to  appear,  and  the  enormous  relief  he  expe- 
rienced when  he  read  its  first  issue.  •  But  unprofessional  and  jejune 
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as  the  new-comor  proved,  it  produced  one  salntarv  effect.  It 
tiiught  Van  Aiiden  that  there  were  other  lields  to  occupy  and  other 
elements  to  consider,  besides  tlie  simple  growth  of  the  city,  whidi, 
though  enough  to  insure  the  peruniary  success  of  his  p:ij)or,  \va3 
not  all  that  was  needed  to  make  it  a  journalistic  success.  The  war 
liad  begun  and  was  progressing  backwards  in  tlie  good  old  back- 
woods style ;  the  politicians  were  managing  matters  at  Washington, 
and  rascals  made  fortunes  at  every  turn.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  interested  in  the  news,  and  every  journal  scattered  its 
circulation  through  the  community  at  its  pleasure.  Extras  sold. 
rai)idly.  and  contradictions  were  worth  double  the  money.  Trade, 
too,  seemed  to  feel  the  unnatural  excitement,  and  advertisements 
poured  into  the  publication  offices  like  water  from  a  fountain. 

No  man  is  quicker  to  detect  the  drift  of  afftiirs  than  Mr.  Van 
Anden,  and  when  the  first  draft  was  made  in  Brooklyn,  in  succes- 
sive editions  he  published  the  names  of  the  fortunate  men  who 
secured  prizes,  and  sent  up  his  circulation  many  thousands.  The 
intensity  of  the  excitement  was  such  that,  during  the  procedure  of 
the  draft  and  the  subsequent  examinations,  the  daily  issue  of  the 
Eiujle  exceeded  that  of  the  month  before  by  some  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand, and  kept  it.  The  impetus  given  the  Ea</le  at  that  time  sent 
it  far  ahead  of  its  old  location,  and  put  it  in  the  very  van  of  evening 
journalism.  About  this  time  an  arrangement  was  effected  by  ^Ir. 
Kinsella,  Mr.  Van  Anden  approving,  with  Mr.  Howard,  then  of 
the  New  York  Titne^^  staff,  to  organize  a  "  City  Department,''  con- 
sisting of  a  full  cofj?s  of  experienced  reporters,  who  should  be  sub- 
ject to  liis  direction  and  furnish  the  news  of  the  day  in  complete 
shape.  The  accession  to  the  force  necessitated  some  change  in  the 
interior  office  arrangements,  and  Mr.  Van  Anden,  who  by  this  time 
had  amassed  and  saved  a  large  fortune,  expended  liberally  the 
wherewithal  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  working 
force  of  his  paper  than  can  be  found  to-day  in  any  evening  news- 
paper establishment  in  the  country.  In  fact,  Mr.  Van  Anden's 
theory  has  ever  been  that  a  journal  conducted  in  the  best  interebta 
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of  the  city  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  success,  aiitl  so  it  proved. 
But  aside  from  this  essential  cause,  there  were  others  bearing 
directly  upon  it. 

When  tlie  Sanitary  Fair  was  opened  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
the  Eacjle  was  enlarged,  and  signaled  its  first  appearance  in  new 
dress  by  an  elaborate  and  detailed  description  of  every  table,  every 
article,  every  committee,  and  every  project  of  the  Fair.  Day  after 
day  it  devoted  columns  to  the  doings  and  developments  of  the  occa- 
sion, aiding  very  materially  in  its  success,  to  which  also  Mr.  Yan 
Anden  contributed  most  liberally  by  cash  and  the  use  of  his  job- 
room  and  his  advertising  columns.  The  readers  of  the  Eagle  doubt- 
less remember  the  "  Dead-Beat "  articles  on  the  Sanitary  Fair,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  aware  of  their  history.  As  is  customary 
at  fairs,  a  little  paper  was  published  by  several  gentlemen,  called  the 
'"  Drum- Beat^''  The  writer  was  at  the  Academy  when  the  Drum- 
Beat  first  appeared,  and  after  scanning  its  contents,  remarked  ; 
""Well,  that's  more  like  a  Dead-Beat  than  a  Drum-Beat,"  and  at 
once  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  extravaganza  from  the  Fair 
under  the  burlesque  caption  "  Dead-Beat."  It  was  done,  and  the 
rush  for  the  edition  was  such  that,  at  Mr,  Yan  An  den's  request,  it 
was  continued,  and  became  a  daily  feature.  When  Mr.  Howard 
left  the  Eagle  Mr.  John  Stanton  succeeded  him  as  city  editor,  and 
continued  the  extravaganzas  on  divers  subjects,  merging  the  signa- 
ture into  his  well-known  "  Corry  O'Lanus,"  which  remains  to  the 
present  writing  a  salient  feature  of  Saturday's  issue. 

But  now  that  we  present  the  paper  at  the  summit  of  its  prosper- 
ity, it  may  be  well  to  estimate  the  efiect  of  such  marked  success 
upon  the  proprietor.  As  a  lad  he  was  sober,  courteous,  generous, 
and  industrious  ;  as  a  man  he  was  the  same ;  when  in  the  toils  of 
doubtful  struggle,  he  was  the  same;  as  doubt  disappeared  and  hope 
loomed  above  the  horizon,  he  was  the  same ;  and  to-day,  as  he  sits 
master  of  the  situation,  with  everything  that  mortal  man  can  desire 
of  earth,  he  is  but  the  more  confirmed  in  every  kindly  instinct, 
every  generous  impulsje,  every  honorable  resolve.     From  time  to 
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time  his  fellow-citizens,  desirous  of  indicating  their  regard  and 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  public-spirited  resident,  have 
tempted  him  with  o!li  -o,  but  ho  has  resolutely  and  wisely  refused. 
No  newspaper-man  can  afford  the  luxury  of  office.  It  makes  him 
an  object  of  attack,  loosens  his  grasp  on  the  rein  of  control,  lowers 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses,  and  puts  him  under  obligation 
to  the  men  whom  he  ought  to  command.  This  may  not  have  been 
bhe  ground  of  Mr.  Van  Aiiden's  refusal.  lie  is  eminently  quiet  in 
his  habits  and  domestic  in  his  tastes,  caring  little  for  society  outside 
of  his  home-circle,  and  mingling  but  little  with  the  busy  world 
beyond  the  routine  of  daily  business ;  and  this  very  likely  has  had 
somewhat  to  do  with  his  resolute  seclusion  from  politics.  And  yet 
in  all  matters  of  general  interest  he  is  among  the  tii-st  to  whom 
appeals  are  made,  and  among  the  generous  his  place  is  at  the  front. 
Mr.  Van  Anden  has  indeed  achieved  success,  but  as  it  has  never 
been  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor  or  the  exercise  of  sharp  deaHng, 
neither  has  it  been  by  the  practice  of  selfishness,  of  stinginess,  or  a 
disregard  of  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his  fellows.  If  it  were 
entirely  proper  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  screens  his  private 
from  his  public  life,  a  domestic  picture  would  be  disclosed  embody- 
ing the  elements  of  filial  afiection,  brotherly  regard,  and  generous 
impulse  to  an  extent  not  often  equaled. 

One  would  imagine  naturally  that  a  life  of  such  thorough  and 
exacting  toil  as  Mr.  Van  Anden  leads  would  weary  and  exhaust 
him,  but,  although  he  withholds  himself  from  society  to  a  very 
large  extent,  he  has  never  failed  to  make  time  for  the  advancement 
of  public  enterprise  and  the  bearing  of  his  fair  proportion  of  jiublic 
labor.  To  him  personally  and  through  his  j>aper  we  are  very 
largely  indebted  for  the  Prospect  Park,  which  promises  in  time  to 
eclipse  the  splendors  of  Central  Park.  The  opposition  encountered 
by  the  scheme  was  very  great,  but  the  common-sense  arguments 
of  the  Eagle  silenced  all  objections,  and  materially  aided  in  its 
adoption.  Had  Mr.  Van  Anden  been  made  at  first,  as  he  was 
subsequently,  a  Commissioner,  it  is  likely  there  would   have  been 
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less  well-grounded  complaint  about  the  expensive  management. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge  project  was  agitated  by  Mr.  Van  Anden  long 
before  it  assumed  definite  shape,  and  when  public  interest  flagged 
he  roused  it  again,  and  was  still  more  persistent  until  the  subscrip- 
tion papers  were  ready,  and  then,  as  is  his  custom,  indorsing  his 
words  by  his  deeds,  he  put  down  one  of  the  largest  individual 
subscriptions  upon  the  list.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Mechanics' 
Bank,  the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Safe  Deposit  Company,  being  a  Park 
Commissioner  and  an  incorporator  and  director  in  the  East  River 
Bridge  Company.  He  was  upon  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket 
in  1865  and  1869 — once  defeated,  once  elected. 

As  business  is  business  with  Mr.  Yan  Anden,  it  is  fair  to  call 
him,  in  view  of  the  many  duties  here  indicated,  a  man  of  industry. 
And  yet  s.-  systematic  and  orderly  are  his  ways  that  he  manages 
to  throw  ott'  with  ease  a  multiplicity  of  work,  which  would  embar- 
rass and  break  down  a  man  of  less  method.  Mr.  Van  Anden  lives 
on  Columbia  Street,  his  venerable  mother  and  widowed  sister  shar- 
ing his  hospitality ;  and  we  doubt  if  a  more  attractive  interior  or  a 
happier  household  can  be  found  within  the  City  of  Churches. 

In  common  with  others,  we  have  watched  with  interest  the  grow- 
ing independence  of  the  Eagle  in  social  and  political  matters.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  natural  honesty  of  Mr.  Van  Anden's  disposition, 
largely  to  the  strong  common  sense  of  Mr.  Elinsella,  somewhat  ^o 
infelicitous  local  party  management,  and  a  little  to  certain  defeated 
aspirations. 

As  at  present  surrounded,  Mr.  Van  Anden  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  men.  He  has  a  superbly-fitted  establishment,  and  a 
newspaper  which  ranks  among  the  first  evening  dailies  in  the  land. 
His  editor-in-chief  is  characterized  by  strong  common  sense,  and  a 
desire  to  do  what  is  best  and  most  fair ;  his  style  is  vigorous  and 
his  method  practical ;  his  ideas  sound  and  his  suggestions  honest ; 
as  a  friend  he  is  sincere,  as  an  opponent  courteous,  as  *ii  enemy 
implacable. 
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It  would  1)0  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  rounded  experience 
thaii  that  of  Mr.  Yan  Anden.  He  has  passed  the  meridian  of 
a  stormy  life,  and  stands  now  upon  the  eminence  of  honorable 
success.  Looking  back,  we  doubt  if  he  can  discover  the  trace  of 
an  unfair  bargain,  an  ungenerous  act.  His  family  love  him,  his 
companions  and  subordinates  are  greatly  attached  to  him,  his 
neighbors  respect  and  his  fellow-citizens  honor  him.  He  has  con- 
ducted his  business,  from  the  day  of  small  attempts,  through  years 
of  doubtful  struggle,  past  the  rocks  of  danger,  down  to  the  present 
hours  of  peace  and  prosperity.  ■  He  has  made  easy  and  happy  the 
latter  days  of  his  revered  mother,  and  provided  places  of  rest  and 
enjoyment  for  others  dear  and  near  to  him.  His  name  is  known  in 
the  public  places  as  that  of  an  honorable  man,  and  his  influence  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  city  and  land. 

Into  that  privacy  which  is  the  privilege  of  every  individual,  it  is 
not  our  province  here  to  enter,  but  there  is  a  life  led  by  the  subject 
of  this  hasty  sketch,  which  may  not  here  be  written,  the  outcrop- 
pings  of  which  are  gentle  consideration  to  the  poor  and  humble, 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  less  prosperous, 
courtesy  and  good-will  toward  all  mankind.  And  that  it  may  be 
long  ere  that  branch  of  Mr,  Van  Anden's  life  is  properly  spoken  of, 
is  the  cordial  wish  of  all  who  know  him. 


HOK  GEOEGE  W.  VAEIAK 

VARIAN  is  a  descendant  of  the  French  Huguenots 
who  were  obliged  to  leave  France  on  accou^^t;  of  persecu- 
tion for  their  religious  faith,  in  the  sevente,  nth  century. 
Some  of  this  sect  went  to  Ireland,  and  their  descendants  are  still 
to  be  found  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  still  true  to  their  religious 
doctrines. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  three  brothers, 
named  Varian,  who  were  Huguenots,  came  to  America  and  settled 
in  New  York  City.  One  of  the  brothers  was  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  His  grandfather  and  father 
were  born  in  the  Bowery. 

The  grandfather  was  a  large  real  estate  owner  on  Manhattan 
Island,  but  the  land  was  then  considered  far  out  of  town.  One 
plot  of  ground  was  at  the  corner  of  "  Love  Lane  "  and  the  Albany 
road.  Another  above  the  old  Powder  House,  on  the  Albany 
road  ;  the  preseiit  site  is  between  St.  James's  Hotel,  Twenty-sixth 
street  and  Broadway,  Wood's  Museum,  Thirtieth-street  and 
Broadway.  Besides  possessing  more  than  one  hundred  acres  in 
Westchester  County.  The  father  of  Mr.  Varian  owned  a  small 
farm  in  what  is  now  an  elegant  and  commercial  part  of  the  city. 
Here  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Varian  was  spent  helping  liis 
father  in  all  the  varied  products  of  their  farm  ;  raising  their  own 
beef,  pork,  and  occasionally  catching  wild  rabbits  for  pastime. 
For  many  years  young  Varian  tossed  the  green  swath  of  hay  in 
the  haymaking  season,  and  his  mother  made  her  own  nice  butter, 
spun  and  wove  woolen  fabrics,  that  her  children  wouJd  require  for 
their  winter  garments,  on  the  same  grounds  where  now  stands  the 
palatial  drygoods  store  of  Arnold  &  Constable  ;  where  always  may 
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be  seen  magnificently  displayed  tlie  choicest  fabrics  from  tbe  looms 
of  every  nation  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1823,  these  grounds  to  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  street,  called  "  Love  Lane/'  were  sold  out  in  lots,  and  averaged 
^40  per  lot.  Asthe  city  increased  in  size  his  father's  farming  de- 
creased to  market  gardening,  and  finally,  the  growth  of  the  city  re- 
quired these  grounds  for  building  purposes,  on  which  to-day  are 
seen  the  elegant  and  costly  brown  stone  mansions.  Mr.  Varian's 
recollections  of  New  York  City's  early  history,  dates  back  to  the 
period  when  there  were  only  a  few  scattering  houses 
above  Chambers  street.  He  was  born  on  the  old  Albany 
road,  afterwards  called  the  Bloomingdale  road,  and  now 
Broadway.  The  homestead  stood  about  two  hundred  yards 
above  the  old  Powder  House,  afterwards  used  as  a  "  House 
of  Refuge  "  for  boys  and  girls;  the  ground  that  surrounded 
the  Refuge  is  the  present  "  Madison  Square  "  of  the  city.  The 
house  was  one  story,  and  the  attic  was  occupied  as  a  sleeping 
room  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
earliest  Dutch  settlers  of  the  island,  when  the  Dutch  held  posses- 
sion of  New  Amsterdam  from  the  hulk  of  an  old  Dutch  galliot 
which  was  towed  through  Stuyvesant  Creek,  to  the  west  side  of 
Broadway,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets, 
where  it  remained  until  about  twenty  years  since. 

Near  here  were  kept  unsold  cattle  for  drovers,  and  the  yards 
were  then  where  the  old  Bowery  Theatre  is  ujw.  At  that  time 
Washington's  Parade  Ground  was  at  Potter's  Fields,  and  here, 
Rose  Butler  was  hung  for  setting  iij-e  to  her  master's  house.  Here 
also  Johnson  was  hung  for  the  murder  of  Murray,  on  Thirteenth 
street,  near  the  Second  avenue. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  elected  Mr.  Varian  to  the  Common 
Council,  in  the  years  1854,  '55,  and  '56.  He  was  also  honored  by 
being  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  1860  and  1861,  and 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  every 
duty  assigned  to  him. 


JACOB  YAl^DERPOEL. 


'HIS  prominent  citizen  of  New  York  was  born  on  the  19th 
day  of  Juno,  1812,  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  He  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  Knickerbocker  families.  His  par- 
ents, however,  were  in  humble  circumstances  pecuniarily,  and  hence 
his  early  education  was  extremely  limited.  He  was  apprenticed  at 
an  early  age  to  John  Budd,  a  cabinet-maker,  on  Fulton  Street,  near 
the  old  North  Dutch  Church,  who  proved  to  be  a  severe  master  ;  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  indentures,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  young  Yanderpoel  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  and  from  that  time  tried  the  world  for  good  or  ill  on  his 
own  account.  Endowed  by  nature  with  strong  common  sense  and 
a  keen  perception,  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  had  not  been 
thrown  away  ;  and  from  observation  his  mind  had  become  some- 
what mature  and  capable  of  grappling  with  the  real  business 
transactions  of  life.  In  1832,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
in  New  York,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  accidentally  shaped 
the  future  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

A  sale,  at  auction,  of  mahogany  came  off;  and  owing  to  the 
absence  from  the  city  of  the  wealthy  dealers-  in  the  article,  on 
account  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  enabled  to  make  quite  a  large 
purchase  for  a  very  small  sum.  From  this  purchase,  which  he 
paid  for  with  borrowed  capital,  he  realized  more  than  twenty- 
fold  profit.  This  success  led  to  other  purchases  of  the  same 
article  with  similar  results,  and  finally  led  to  his  adoption  of  trans- 
actions in  that  article  as  a  business.  His  profits  were  large  as 
well  as  his  transactions.  He  was  again  shrewd  and  wise  in  in- 
vesting his  surplus  profits  in  real  estate,  bought  with  care  and  at  a 
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low  figure,  most  of  which,  including  his  very  first  purchases  on 
Cherry  Street,  near  Franklin  Square,  he  has  retained  to  this  day. 

In  1855  he  retired  from  business,  and  ever  since  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  real  estate,  and  the  careful  and 
■judicious  investment  of  his  surplus  moneys.  The  result  has  been 
that  he  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Kew  York, 
resides  upon  her  most  splendid  avenue,  and  is  one  of  her  noble 
retired  merchant  princes. 

Commencing  the  world  without  fortune,  by  force  of  his  untiring 
industry  and  determined  will,  coupled  with  honesty  and  integrity 
of  purpose,  he  has  at  middle  life  and  before  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
has  marked  him,  achieved  a  position  which  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired in  this  world.  Often  solicited  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics, 
and  to  accept  high  and  important  positions  of  public  trust,  he  has 
uniformly  declined ;  with  fortune  and  the  respect  of  neighbors  he 
need  not  aspire  to  fame. 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Yanderpoel's  remarkable  success  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  his  excellent  judgment,  but  more  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  always  been  strictly  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. None  of  his  large  fortune  has  been  accumulated  at  the 
expense  of  others ;  on  the  contrary,  many  are  largely  indebted  to 
him  for  their  present  prosperity.  'No  brighter  example  of  the  suc- 
cess attendant  on  strict  integrity  of  purpose,  unswerving  perti- 
nacity, unaided  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  the  advantages  of  early 
education,  is  afforded  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  that  of  Mr. 
Vanderpoel.  One  of  its  most  esteemed  citizens  and  most  reliable 
men,  he  began  life  poor,  and  has  built  up  a  fortune  and  an  hon 
orable  name  by  legitimate  trading  alone. 

Our  free  institutions  open  wide  the  door,  and  whoever  with  a 
strong  determination  will  honestly  work  and  persevere  for  the  same 
result  may  go  and  do  likewise. 


ALh]XiVNDER    S.    WALLACE. 
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^LEXANDER  S.  WALLACE,  of  Yorkville,  was  bom  in 
York  Count  J,  South  Carolina,  December  30,  1810  ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education ;  is  a  planter ;  was 
appointed  a  magistrate  in  1838,  and  was  successively  reappointed 
until  1853  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  in  1852  as  a  Union  candidate,  in  opposition  to  the  Seces- 
sion movement  of  1851,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1858,  1859,  and  was 
a  Union  candidate  in  1860,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Secessionists  ; 
was  again  elected  in  1865  as  a  Union  candidate  ;  was  appointed 
Internal  Revenue  Collector  of  the  Third  District  of  South  Carolina 
in  July,  1866,  which  office  he  hela  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-first  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-second 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  16,646  votes  against  13,422 
votes  for  I.  G.  McKissick,  Democrat. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  gentleman  of  great  geniality  of  nature,  though 
not  of  a  very  demonstrative  kind.  He  belongs  rather  to  that  class 
of  men  who  receive  friends  with  a  quiet  cordiality,  which  is 
thoroughly  sincere  in  every  respect,  and  which  means  no  more 
and  no  less  than  is  outwardly  exhibited.  Such  are  his  qualities  as  a 
gentleman. 

As  a  public  officer  who  has  held  several  responsible  positions 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  he  has  always  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  honors  conferred  upon  him,  and  has  shown,  by  his  urbanity 
and  comprehension  of  his  duties,  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
efficient  officer  should  be  one  and  inseparable. 

Should  Mr.  Wallace  consent  to  run  again  for  Congress  his 
friends  would  support  him  in  the  same  kindly  manner  as  hitherto. 
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HE  life  of  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston  affords  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  hj  the  concentration  of  jjower 
and  unconquerable  perseverance.  The  bare  enumeration 
of  the  important  positions  he  has  held  and  still  holds,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  he  has  performed,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  extraor- 
dinary talent  and  ability,  and  of  a  magnetic  personal  power  and  in- 
fluence, which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  take  the  front  rank 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder .  was  born  September  22,  1798,  at 
Eindge,  in  New  Hami)shire.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Samuel  Locke 
Wilder,  Esq.,  and  his  grandmother  was  sister  of  Samuel  Locke,  D. 
D.,  formerly  President  of  Harvard  University,  from  whom  his  father 
derived  his  Christian  name. 

His  mother  was  Anna  Sherwin, — a  lady  endeared  to  her  friends 
by  great  moral  worth  and  piety,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

Marshall  at  the  age  of  four  years  was  sent  to  school,  and  at 
twelve  he  entered  New  Ipswich  Academy.  He  was  there  one  year, 
and  returning  home  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brown,  as  it  was  his  father's  wish  to  give  him  a  collegiate 
education  with  reference  to  a  profession  ;  but  Providence  ordained 
otherwise. 

At  sixteen  his  father  gave  him  the  choice  either  to  qualify  him- 
self for  a  farmer  or  merchant,  or  to  fit  for  college  ;  he  chose  the 
first ;  and  by  athletic  labor  and  breathing  the  muuutain  :ur  he  ac- 
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quired  that  firm,  enduring  health  and  manly  bearing  to  which  he 
has  been  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  the  mental  and  physical 
energy  which  has  distinguished  so  many  years  of  his  life. 

The  business  of  his  father  increased  so  much,  that  Marshall  was 
put  into  the  store,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  taken  into  part- 
nership). He  was  also  aj^pointed  postmaster  of  Eindge.  In  1820 
he  married  Miss  Tryphosa  Jewett,  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Jewett 
of  that  place,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions.  She  died  on  a 
visit  home,  July  21, 1831,  leaving  four  children. 

Col.  Wilder  was  enrolled  in  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  He  rose  rapidly  in  office,  and  at  twenty-one  he  was 
commissioned  as  adjutant.  He  organized  and  equij^ped  the  Rindge 
Liglit  Infantry,  and  was  chosen  cai)tain.  At  twenty-five  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  twenty-six  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth 
Regiment. 

He  continued  in  the  firm  of  S.  L.  Wilder  &  Co.  until  1825,  when 
he  moved  to  Boston.  His  acquaintance  with  military  men  and 
merchants  gave  liim  at  once  an  extensive  trade.  In  the  wholesale 
West  India  goods  line  he  began  in  Union  street  under  the  firm  of 
Wilder  &  Payson,  afterwards  Wilder  &  Smith  in  North  Market 
street,  and  later  in  his  own  name  at  No.  3  Central  wharf,  till  1837. 
He  then  became  a  partner  in  tli  >  commission  house  of  Parker, 
Blanchard  &  Wilder,  Water  street,  then  Parker,  Wilder  &  Parker, 
Pearl  street  ;  and  at  the  present  time  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Win- 
throp  square,  and  in  Gl  Leonard  street.  New  York.  Mr.  Wilder 
has  passed  through  various  crises  of  commercial  embarrassments, 
yet  he  has  never  failed  to  meet  his  obligations. 

He  was  an  original  director  in  the  Hamilton  Bank  and  in  the 
National  Insurance  Company,  both  which  trusts  he  has  held  for 
nearly  forty  years  ;  he  has  been  a  director  for  twenty-five  years  in 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  also  in 
other  similar  institutions.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1855,  No. 
187,  contains  a  portrait  and  well-drawn  sketcli  of  tli'^  principal 
events  of  his  lifb  to  tliat  date 
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But  trade  aucl  tin;  acquisition  of  wealth  were  not  tlie  all-en- 
grossing pursuits  of  his  mind.  In  liis  prosperity  he  saw  a  larger 
cirele  opening  before  him  in  wliich  he  could  do  good,  and  benefit 
his  eountry.  He  gave  all  his  leisure  to  horticulture  and  agriculture, 
for  which,  froiu  IiovIihihI,  he  had  a  peculiar  taste.  He  spared  no 
expense,  he  rested  tV<»ni  no  efforts  to  instil  into  the  })ul)lic  mind  a 
love  of  employments  so  honorable  and  useful,  lie  cultivatetl  his 
own  grounds,  imported  seeds,  plants,  and  trees,  and,  by  his  example, 
endeavored  to  encourage  the  labor  and  elevate  the  rank  of  the  hus- 
bantliiiau. 

In  1831,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  sought  retirement,  and  . 
finding  a  house  in  Dorchester,  originally  built  by  Gov.  Increase 
Sumner,  he  purchased  it  the  next  year.  His  garden,  greenhouses, 
and  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  occupied  all  the  time  he  could  spare, 
and  here  he  has  prosecuted  his  favorite  investigations,  year  after 
year,  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Wilder,  on  the  29th  oi  ^ugust,  1833,  in  his  second  marriage, 
was  united  to  Miss  Abigail  Baker,  daughter  of  Capt.  David  Baker, 
of  Franklin,  Massachusetts, — a  latly  of  education,  accomplishments, 
and  piety.  She  died  of  consumption,  April  4,  18;34,  leaving  five 
children.  He  was  married,  Sept.  18,  18.3o,  to  her  sister,  Miss  Julia 
Baker,  who  was  admirably  qualified  to  console  him  and  make  his 
dwelling  cheerful,  esjjecially  during  a  long  sickness,  brought  on  by 
over  exertion.     No  man  has  been  more  blessed  in  domestic  life. 

In  all  his  pursuits  and  avocations  ]Mr.  Wilder  seems  to  have 
realized  and  practiced  one  of  those  grand  principles  which  have  such 
a  bearing  and  influence  on  the  whole  course  of  life, — the  jihilosophy 
of  habit,  a  power  almost  omnipotent  f\)r  gtxul  nr  fir  evil.  He  is  an 
early  riser,  and  devotes  the  morning  to  reading,  writing,  or  rural 
occupation.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  he  attends  to  his  mercantile 
business  in  the  city. 

There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  love  and  attainment  of 
valuable  knowledge,  that  it  cannot  rest  alone  in  the  bosom,  shut  up 
and  watched  over  like  the  hidden  treasures  of  a  miser.     Far  from 
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that,  it  liberalizes  the  mind  of  the  possessor,  and  he  becomes  eager 
to  impart  instruction,  and  diiFiise  its  blessings  to  others.  Hence  we 
find  Mr.  Wilder  aiding  or  forming  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
art  and  science,  in  which  he  has  long  continued  to  be  an  active  and 
energetic  leader. 

First  among  these  may  be  named  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural, 
Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member  soon  after  its  organization  in 
1829.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  Mount  Au- 
burn Cemetery,  which  was  established  by  the  Horticultural  Society, 
as  a  experimental  garden  and  cemetery,  and  when  owing  to  diversity 
of  interests,  the  proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn  were  erected  into  a 
separate  corporation,  Mr.  Wilder  was  the  author  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  one-fourth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots  in 
the  cemetery  was  secured  to  the  Horticultural  Society  forever 

This  was  accomplished  with  difficulty,  but  probably  no  act  of 
Mr.  Winder's  whole  life  has  produced  more  beneticial  results,  for 
it  has  given  the  society  a  much  larger  income  than  was  anticipated 
when  the  arrangement  was  made,  enabling  it  to  buil.l  llio  Hall  on 
School  Street,  and  afterwards  the  elegant  temple  in  Tremont  Street, 
as  well  as  to  offer  more  liberal  premiums  for  the  promotion  of  hor- 
ticulture than  have  been  given  by  any  other  society  in  the  coun- 
try. A  fine  marble  bust,  commemorative  of  his  services,  presented 
to  the  society  of  his  friend,  CO.  Whitmore  Esq.,  now  ornaments 
its  halls. 

In  1840  he  was  chosen  president  of  this  society,  and  immediately 
concerted  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation. As  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  he  purchn  d  the 
old  Latin  school-house  in  School  street,  and  on  its  site  Avas  ^.locted 
the  first  horticultural  hall.  The  corner  stone  of  tliis  building  was 
laid  by  him,  September  14, 1844,  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 
In  his  address  he  said,  "  I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  without 
alluding  to  an  act  which  should  never  be  forgotten — a  meritorious 
one  ;  and  be  it  ever  rcuicnibored  that  to  this  Society  the  community 
are  indebted  for  the  foundation  and  consecration  of  Mount  Auburn 
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Cemetery,  that  hallowed  resting-place  for  the  dead, — ^that  garden  of 
graves." 

For  eight  successive  years  he  presided  over  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  under  his  administration  its  members, 
means,  and  influence  were  greatly  augmented.  During  his  presi- 
dency two  triennial  festivals  were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  the  first  being  on  September  11th,  1845, 
when  there  were  present  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Among 
the  guests  were  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  minister  to  Eng- 
land, who  had  that  day  returned  home,  Caleb  Cushing,  minister  to 
China,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Josiah  Quincy,  senior  and  junior,  and 
many  other  distinguished  personages.  Madam  Hamilton,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  seated  at  the  right  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  in  a  felicitous  speech  by  Daniel 
Webster.  The  second  was  on  September  22, 1848,  when  there  was 
also  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  eminent  men.  Among  the  noted  vis- 
itors were  William  H.  Seward,  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  and  oth- 
ers of  New  York,  Morton  McMichael,  and  John  S.  Skinner  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  delegates  from  many  other  States.  At  this  latter 
celebration,  which  occurred  on  his  fiftieth  birthday.  President  Wilder 
resigned  the  presidency  and  as  a  testimonial  for  his  services,  the 
society  voted  to  him  a  silver  pitcher  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Floriculture  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilder's  early  and  favorite  pursuits. 
His  Camellia  house  is  supposed  to  have  contaiiied  the  best  collection 
in  the  country,  embracing  at  one  time  more  than  three  hundred 
varieties,  and  it  will  now  compare  favorably  with  those  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  had  thousands  of  seedlings  secured  by  hybridization, 
and  of  this  art  he  gave  a  scientific  account  in  a  paper  of  great  merit, 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  vol. 
I.  p.  35.  In  honor  of  the  producer  and  his  lady,  the  Society  named 
two  of  these  seedlings  "  Camellia  Wilderi,"  and  "  Mrs.  Abby 
Wilder,"  and  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  for  them. 
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Colored  plates  of  each,  of  tliese  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrated  vol- 
umes of  the  same  work. 

But  it  was  in  Pomology  that  he  wa»  most  successful  and  most 
widely  known.  The  pear  in  his  orcliard  of  twenty-five  hundred  trees 
and  eight  hundred  varieties,  became  as  noted  as  the  camellia  in  his 
conservatory.  On  one  occasion  he  exhibited  on  the  tables  of  the 
society,  three  hundred  and  seventy  varieties  of  pears,  and  for  several 
years  took  the  highest  premium  for  this  fruit. 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  he  called  a  national  convention  of  fruit-growers, 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  October 
following,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute.  A  society 
was  organized  by  the  name  of  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit 
Growers,  afterwards  changed  to  the  American' Pomological  Society. 
He  was  chosen  President,  and  their  biennial  meetings  have  been  held 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Kochester,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  Richmond.  On  these  occasions  Mr.  Wilder  made  appropri- 
ate addresses,  all  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society.  At  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1852,  he  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  his  fri<^nd  and  associate,  Andrew  Jackson  Downing, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who  had  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wilder  his  book 
entitled  the  '•  Fruit  and  Fruit  trees  of  America." 

Mr.  Wilder  still  presides  over  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
having  occupied  the  chair  more  than  twenty-l; r.-oe  years. 

The  promotion  of  Agriculture  had  long  been  ;i  subject  of  interest 
and  reflection  with  him.  Soon  after  ho  retired  from  official  duties 
in  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  joined  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  his  own  county.  A  convention  was  held  at 
Dedham,  in  February  1849,  and  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized,  Mr.  Wilder  chosen  President,  and  Hon.  Charl(>s 
Francis  Adams, Vice-President. 

Its  first  annual  Cattle  Show  took  place  in  Dedham,  September 
26,  1849, — a  day  long  to  ]h'  remembered.  An  address  U])on  tlie 
imjjortance  of  agricultural  education  was  delivered  by  the  President, 
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of  which  three  thousand  copies  were  published.  The  banquet  was 
remarkable  as  an  intellectual  feast.  There,  for  the  first  time  ladies 
graced  an  agricultural  entertainment.  Many  of  our  first  citizens 
were  present :  Gov.  Briggs,  Lieut.-Gov.  Eeed,  Daniel  .Webster 
Edward  Everett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Ex-Go  v.  Lincoln,  of  Mass., 
Ex-Gov.  Hill  of  New  Hamphire,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Josiah 
Quincy,  senior  and  junior,  Gen.  Dearborn,  Horace  Mann,  and  many 
others  of  distinction. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  Mr.  Wilder  having  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent twenty  years,  declined  being  a  candidate  again  ;  and  in  his 
jjarting  address  observed  :  "  From  the  Norfolk  Society  emanated 
the  idea  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture, 
now  a  department  of  the  government.  Here,  too,  originated  the  first 
general  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  agricultural  education, 
which  have  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  ;  and  here  also,  was  conceived  the  project  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  which,  until  the  late  con- 
flict, was  exerting  a  happy  influence  on  the  agricultural  and  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  country." 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  Mr.  Wilder  was  constituted 
Honorary  President,  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  :  "  Re- 
solved, That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  our  highly  esteemed, 
efficient,  and  distinguished  presiding  officer,  we  cordially  extend  to 
him  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his  long  and  invaluable  ser- 
vices, preserving,  as  they  have  done,  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  Society, 
and  elevating  it  to  its  distinguished  place  among  the  kindred  insti- 
tutions of  the  Commonwealth  and  country  ;  and  the  assurance  that 
his  name  and  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  us  with  a  profound 
sense  of  his  personal  excellence  in  every  department  of  life, — of  his 
eminent  ability  and  usefulness  in  promoting  the  arts  of  horticulture  ; 
and  in  particular  of  his  services  and  noble  benefactions  to  the  Nor- 
folk Agricultural  Society. 

The  Norfolk  Society  had  not  long  been  in  operation  when  Mr. 
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Wilder,  in  1851,  luuler  its  anthority,  issued  a  circular  calling  a  con- 
vention for  the  improvement  vi'  agriculture. 

A  large  meeting  of  delegates  was  held,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Board  of  Agriculture  was  constituted,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  He  continued  in  that  office  till  the  Board  be- 
came a  Department  of  State,  and  is  the  senior  member  of  the  same 
at  the  present  time.  Nor  should  his  influence  and  numerous  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  College  be  forgotten.  It  was  while  he 
was  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that  he  submitted  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  which  passed 
the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice,  but  Avas  lost  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  consequence  of  this  failure,  he  i^rocured  the 
passage  of  a  resolve  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, of  which  he  was  chairman,  to  examine  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural schools  and  report  at  the  next  legislature.  These  efforts  and 
this  report  were  the  first  seeds  of  the  Agricultural  College  which  is 
now  located  at  Amherst,  and  of  which  Mr.  Wilder  is  the  first  named 
trustee.  The  graduation  of  the  first  class  of  scholars  took  j^lace 
July  19,  1871,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Wilder  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address.  Happy  indeed  it  is,  that  he  has  lived  to  see 
the  culmination  of  his  wishes. 

In  1852  he  prepared  a  circular  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Agriculture,  calling  at  Washington  a  national 
convention  of  agriculturists.  It  was  headed  by  himself  and  ten 
presidents  of  different  State  Societies,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Washington,  June  24, 1852.  Twenty-three  States  were  represented 
by  150  delegates.  The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  was  or- 
ganized and  he  was  chosen  president. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this  country  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  this  society  ;  among  whom  were  Daniel  Webster, 
G.  W.  Park  Custis,  Va.,  John  A.  King,  N.  Y.,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, 111.,  Thos.  A.  Rusk,  Texas,  and  many  other  leading  friends  of 
Agriculture.  During  Mr.  Wilder's  official  term  of  six  years,  it 
held  its  exhibitions  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  At  these  exhibitions  and  at  the  annual 
meetings,  he  delivered  addresses  and  speeches,  which  are  published 
in  ihe  Transactions  of  the  Society.  The  following  extract  is  from 
his  valedictory  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting,  February  13, 1858  : — 

"  Endowed  from  my  youth  with  a  love  for  rural  life  and  rural 
tastes,  I  have  but  obeyed  the  instincts  of  my  nature  in  devoting  such 
time,  ability,  and  means  as  I  could  command,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  In  the  incipient  measures  towards  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  in  all  efforts  for  its  encouragement,  and  in  whatever  I  have 
been  able  to  do  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  cause,  I  have  only 
been  following  the  leadings  of  Providence  and  the  promptings  of 
bay  own  conscience." 

An  elegant  silver  tea  service,  and  also  the  large  Gold  Medal  of 
Honor,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  were,  awarded  to 
him  with  this  inscription,"  Awarded  to  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Founder,  First  President  and  Constant  Patron." 

Mr.  Wilder  had  but  little  desire  for  political  life  ;  but  in  1839  he 
served  as  representative  in  the  Legislature  for  the  town  of  Dorches- 
ter. In  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  the  year 
following  a  Senator,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  Senate  he  was 
chosen  president. 

When  the  "Constitutional  Union  Party"  was  formed  at  Wash- 
ington in  1860,  the  national  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Crittenden  was  chairman,  selected  Mr.  Wilder  as  the  member  for 
New  Eno;land.  It  devolved  on  him  to  call  a  meetincc  of  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  who  chose  delegates,  of  whom  he  was  chairman, 
to  the  Baltimore  convention,  in  which  John  Bell  was  nominated  as 
candidate  for  President,  and  Edward  Everett  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.     The  result  of  the  election  is  matter  of  history. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1849,  a  festival  of  the  sons  of  New 
Hampshire  was  celebrated  at  Boston.  Mr.  Webster  presided,  and 
Mr.  Wilder  was  vice-president ;  fifteen  hundred  sons  of  the  Granite 
State  were  .present.  This  association  again  met  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1852,  to  participate  in  the  obsequies  of  Daniel  Webster, 
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and  in  mournful  procession  they  marched  to  Faneuil  Hall,  where 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard  delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  this  great 
man.  On  the  occasion  the  Legislature  and  other  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire  were  received  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Wilder  in  behalf  of 
the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  resident  in  Boston. 

The  society  celebrated  their  second  festival,  November  2, 1853,  at 
which  Mr.  Wilder,  as  president,  delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
and  able  speeches.  The  Sons  of  New  Hampshire  assembled  again 
June  20, 1861,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  New  Hampshire  Eegiment 
of  volunteers,  and  escort  them  to  the  Music  Hall,  where  he  addressed 
the  soldiers  in  a  patriotic  speech  on  their  departure  for  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  town  of  Dorchester  was  celebrated  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1855.  The  oration  was  by  Edward  Everett  after  wliich  two  thou- 
sand ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  banquet.  The  central 
tablet  of  the  great  j)avilion  bore  this  inscription  "  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  President  of  the  Day.  'Blessed  is  he  that  turneth  the 
waste  places  into  a  garden,  and  maketh  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  a  rose.' " 

He  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture, 
incorporated  in  1858,  and  about  to  be  located  in  Springfield,  which 
had  oifered  the  town  farm  and  buildings  with  large  subscriptions  ; 
])ut  as  Congress  had  granted  lands  to  each  State  for  an  agricultural 
college,  the  necessity  of  this  school  was  superseded.  In  1859,  he 
presided  at  tlie  first  public  meeting  called  in  Boston,  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  institutions  on  the  Back  Bay  lands,  where  the 
splendid  edifices  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  now  stand.  He  was 
cliairman  of  the  general  committee  who  petitioned  for  these  lands, 
and  of  the  latter  Society  he  was  one  of  th(?  vice-presidents.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  in  this  and 
foreign  lands  ;  and  was  also  one  of  the  twelve  representative  men 
appointed  to  receive  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  banquet  given  him 
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in  Boston,  of  whicli  Edward  Everett  was  chairman,  in  1860. 

From  the  summer  of  1863  to  that  of  1866,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  Mr.  Wilder,  was  seldom  engaged  in  j)ublic  business.  The 
next  year,  1867,  he  visited  Europe  and  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers in  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in 
Paris,  and  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Horticulture 
and  on  the  Cultivation  and  products  of  the  Vine.  He  was  constantly 
on  this  duty  for  sixty  days,  but  he  returned  home  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  the  eleventh  session  was  held 
September,  1867.  When  this  Society  held  its  session  in  Philadel- 
phia, September,  1869,  members  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
city  authorities  in  Independence  Hall,"  and  at  the  elegant  banquet 
given  to  the  Society",  the  first  toast  on  that  occasion  was, — 

•'  The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  the  Peabody  of  American  Horticulture.  He  has 
devoted  not  only  his  fortune,  but  his  life,  to  the  interests  of  Pomol- 
ogy, and  like  his  noble  prototype  he  lives  to  witness  the  gratitude  of 
a  generous  nation." 

In  January,  1868,  he  was  solicited  to  take  the  office  of  president 
of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.     He  still  holds  the  office. 

During  this  period  the  Society  has  increased  rapidly  in  influence 
and  members.  It  has  erected  a  sjjlendid  edifice  for  its  accommoda- 
tion and  also  established  a  permanent  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
librarian's  salary,  the  money  for  both  of  which  was  obtained  by  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Wilder  was  chairman. 

In  the  winter  of  1869,  with  a  select  party  of  horticultiuists,  he 
made  a  trip  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  South  :  and  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
with  a  larger  party  he  visited  California  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Wilder's  observations  in  California  have  also 
been  given  in  a  public  lecture  delivered  in  several  of  our  states.     Our 
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space  will  not  admit  ot  a  description  of  this  charming  excursion. 
An  extract  from  Mr.  Wilder's  lectm-e  must  suffice  : — 

"  Never  sluill  I  forget  the  sensation  of  that  hour  when  we  stood 
at  sunrise  on  Nevada's  summit  to  receive  the  congratukitions  of  our 
friends,  some  of  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years  ; 
and  when,  standing  amidst  those  snow-clad  cliffs  sparkling  with 
rays  of  sapphire  and  gold,  I  thought  I  never  was  so  near  heaven 
before,  I  could  almost  imagine  that  I  saw  the  glittering  spires  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  above,  and  in  a  moment  of  exultation,  I  exclaimed 
in  the  language  of  the  old  Latin  jjoet,  'Sic  itur  ad  astra,' — this  is 
the  loay  to  the  stars  !" 

Mr.  Wilder  and  his  party  were  received  and  treated  with  great 
courtesy  and  attention,  both  public  and  private,  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  at  the  mountain  to  the  hour  of  separation  and  from  their 
California  friends  thirty  days  after  at  the  same  place. 

We  have  alluded  to  Col,  Wilder's  taste  for  military  matters. 
Soon  after  his  removal  to  Boston  he  joined  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,  of  Massachusetts.  This  company — the 
oldest  military  organization  in  the  country — was  chartered  in  1638, 
and  in  1872  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  tliirty  fourth  anniver- 
sar}^  For  twenty-five  years  Col.  Wilder  was  not  absent  from  these 
celebrations,  and  having  been  nominated  four  times  and  declined  the 
honor,  he  accepted  the  command  in  1857.  This  Artillery  corps  is 
the  only  offspring  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Company  in  London, 
founded  in  1537,  and  commanded  by  the  King  in  virtue  of  his  rank. 
Believing  that  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  might  be  com- 
mander of  the  parent  company,  Col.  Wilder  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  him  on  the  first  of  February,  1857,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  at  the  two 
hundred  and  nineteenth  anniversary,  and  His  Royal  Highness, 
Prince  Albert,  Captain  General  and  Commander  of  the  mother 
Company,  was  elected  a  special  Honorary  Member.  In  his  speech 
at  the  l)an(iu('t  given  to  VaA.  Fhidyer  and  the  English  Grenadiers, 
during  the  World's  Peace  Jubilee  at  Boston  in  1872,  Mr.  Wilder 
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gave  a  particular  account  of  the  relations  between  these  two  com- 
panies. 

Among  the  numerous  honors  which  seem  to  cluster  around  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  jiis  rank  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity  should  be 
remembered.  As  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  he  assisted  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  City 
Hall,  in  Boston,  Dec,  22,  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  six  thousand 
masons  who  signed  the  celebrated  Roll,  Dec.  31,  1831 — "  The  dec- 
laration of  the  Free-masons  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity."  At  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  December  31,  1871,  Mr. 
Wilder  resj)onded  for  the  surviving  signers  of  which  there  were 
thirteen  present,  on  that  occasion.  He  has  received  all  the  Masonic 
degrees,  including  the  Thirty-third  or  highest  and  last  honor  of  the 
Fraternity.  At  the  World's  Convention  of  Masons  at  Paris,  in 
1867,  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  he  made  on  his  return  an  interesting  report  of  his  mission, 
being  the  only  one  who  spoke  in  the  Convention  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, April  1,  1863,  a  letter  was  received  from  Charles  0.  Whitmore, 
Esq.,  a  zealous  friend  of  that  society,  and  one -of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  of  Boston,  presenting  a  fine  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Wilder. 
In  this  letter,  Mr.  Whitmore  remarked  :  "  For  more  than  thirty 
years  Col.  Wilder  has  been  connected  with  this  Society,  and  has 
not  only  given  liberally  of  his  money,  but  has  devoted  his  time  and 
influence  to  the  furtherance  of  its  objects,  and  that  he  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  having  made  such  wise  and  prudent  ar- 
rangements with  the  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery."  The  following  reso- 
lution was  then  adopted  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  we  are  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to  add  to  our  valua- 
ble collection  of  ornamentations,  so  fine  a  marble  bust  of  one  who 
for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  an  active  member,  patron, 
friend  and  constant  benefactor  of  our  Society  ;  for  eight  years  its 
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President,  in  -which  time  Horticultural  Hall  was  built,  to  whose 
conservative,  conciliatory,  and  wise  influence  the  Society  is  largely 
indebted  for  that  amicable  settlement  with  the  Mount  Auburn  Cem- 
etery Corporation,  from  which  a  large  income  has  already  been 
received,  and  by  which  a  perpetual  revenue  is  to  accrue  to  its 
funds." 

The  life  of  Col.  Wilder  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  an  individ- 
ual may  accomplish  by  industry,  indomitable  perseverence,  and  the 
coneentration  of  his  intellectual  powers  upon  one  grand  object,  that 
of  raising  the  standard  of  terraculture  to  a  higher  rank  among  the 
great  pursuits  of  a  nation.  No  ordinary  talent,  no  turn  of  mere 
good  fortune  could  ever  have  placed  him  in  the  high  position  he  has 
attained  as  a  public  benefactor.  Few  gentlemen  have  been  called 
upon  so  often,  and  on  such  various  occasions,  to  take  the  cliair  at 
public  meetings,  or  preside  over  constituted  societies.  Few  have 
acquitted  themselves  so  happily,  whether  dignity  of  presence,  amen- 
ity of  address,  fluency  of  speech,  or  despatch  of  business  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  but  justice  to  remark  that  as  a  presiding 
officer  Mr.  Wilder  seems  to  the  "manor  born."  The  fact  that  he 
possesses  this  ability  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  eminent  success 
that  has  always  attended  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  numerous  institutions  over  which  he  has  been  called 
to  preside.  His  personal  influence  has  been  sufficient  to  magnetize 
a  half-dying  form  into  new  and  active  life.  And  this  strong  per- 
sonal characteristic  is  especially  remarked  among  his  friends.  No 
one  can  approach  him  in  doubt,  in  despondency,  or  in  embarrass- 
ment, and  leave  him  without  higher  hope,  a  stronger  courage,  and 
a  manlier  faith  in  himself.  We  owe  him  many  a  blessing  for  that. 
He  has  excelled  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken.  His  plans  and  exper- 
iments appertaining  to  the  grand  objects  of  his  pursuits — the  culti- 
vation of  fields,  fruits,  and  flowers  were  matured  by  deep  thought, 
and  executed  with  zeal  resulting  from  a  clear,  practical  head.  Look 
at  the  perspective  of  a  long  and  vigorous  life  consecrated  to  the 
public,  in  which  every  step  he  advanced  became  a  fulcrum  on  which 
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to  start  some  greater  and  higher  movement.  From  the  stand-point 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  he  orginated  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  ;  then  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  ; 
then  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  finally  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society. 
Where  is  the  man  who  has  presided  over  so  many  contemporary 
institutions  at  the  same  time  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  could 
draw  together  such  large  and  intelligent  audiences  as  he  has  done 
for  more  than  forty  years  ?  When  we  look  at  his  peculiar  genius 
in  the  arts  of  cultivation  ;  and  then  turn  from  these  more  humble 
objects  of  excellence,  and  behold  those  other  memorials  he  will  leave 
behind  him  when  called  to  rest  from  his  labors,  especially  those 
noble  institutions  which  owe  their  origin  and  success  in  a  great 
degree  to  his  influence  and  untiring  eiforts,  we  can  not  doubt  that 
Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  will  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

As  the  zealous  patron  and  promoter  of  the  noblest  of  all  sciences, 
his  name  will  fill  a  luminous  page  in  the  history  of  human  progress 
and  improvement,  a  page  which  will  suffer  no  deterioration  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  which  will  have  its  interpreter  on  every  hillside 
and  in  every  valley  where  rural  taste  and  refinement  are  found. 
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RTHUR  F.  WILLMARTH,  Vice-President  of  the  norae 
^^  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  President  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  and  President  of 
the  American  Atlantic  Cable  Telegraph  Company,  embodies  in  his 
character  and  business  career  those  predominant  traits  of  our  self- 
made  men  which  have  created  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Untiring  industry,  indomitable  pluck,  steady  patience  in  adversity, 
and  unswerving  integrity,  allied  to  excellent  natural  abilities,  have 
been  the  essential  elements  of  a  hard-won  and  well-merited  success. 

Although  now  somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Willmarth  is  a  young-looking  man,  a  temperate  and  regular  life 
having  preserved  his  original  vigor  unimpaired.  Somewhat  above 
the  middle  height,  slender,  and  well-proportioned,  with  a  well-knit 
and  muscular  development,  he  has  an  unusual  capacity  for  continued 
exertion.  His  complexion  is  dark,  his  hair  and  eyes  black,  the 
latter  not  large  but  keen  and  penetrating,  with  a  pleasant  expression, 
and  ready  to  light  up  at  any  time  with  ftin  or  humor. 

Few  men  have  so  weL  preserved  through  all  the  wear  and  tear  of 
business  pursuits  the  buoyant  freshness  of  earlier  days;  and  his 
manner,  though  methodically  steady  and  exact,  is  uniformly  and 
genuinely  courteous  to  high  and  low  alike.  This,  too,  has  been  no 
unimportant  element  of  his  popularity  and  success. 

Like  80  many  other  of  our  prominent  men,  Mr.  Willmarth  waa 
born  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  among  the  far-famed  Berkshii*e 
Hills — a  rough  region,  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  *'  strike  out ' 
in  order  to  find  anything  of  a  field  for  extended  activity.  Hia 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  own  opportunities  for  early  mental 
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training  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  other  Yankee 
countrj-boys.  The  farm  with  its  work,  and  the  common  schools  of 
the  day,  such  as  they  were,  occupied  his  energies  until  his  fifteenth 
year,  when  he  entered  as  a  clerk  a  calico-printing  establishment 
owned  by  two  of  his  uncles  at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  Here 
he  worked  one  year  for  his  board  only,  but  then  wealth  seemed  to 
dawn  on  him,  for  he  received,  the  year  succeeding,  no  less  a  sum 
than  fifty  dollars  in  addition.  The  next  year  his  steady,  good  con- 
duct was  rewarded  by  a  further  advance  to  eighty  dollars,  and  his 
fourth  year  was  spent  in  affluence  on  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  even  in  a  calico  printery,  and  a  day  of 
triumph  was  in  store,  for  in  his  twenty-second  year  Mr.  Willmarth 
was  made  a  partner  in  the  firm  whose  interests  he  had  served  so 
faithfully.  The  business  of  the  concern  was  very  successful  and 
grew  rapidly,  until  finally  it  reached  an  aggregate  of  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars  annually — a  large  business  for  those  days, 
and  the  profits  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  young  manu- 
facturer laid  aside  a  little  property,  and  the  future  looked  as  smiling 
as  possible.  Here,  also,  began  Mr.  Willmarth's  acquaintance  with 
the  insurance  business  and  his  experience  as  an  underwriter ;  for, 
shortly  after  becoming  a  partner  in  the  house,  he  accepted  the  lo- 
cal agency  of  the  JEtna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, which  he  retained  until  1843.  Manufacturing,  like  all  other 
business  pursuits  in  America,  is  not  without  its  perils,  and  a  dark 
hour  was  coming.  The  great  financial  convulsion  of  1846,  under 
which  all  our  commercial  interests  were  so  terribly  prostrated,  found 
its  way  to  North  Adams,  and  the  calico-printing  firm  went  down 
before  it.  Everything  was  swept  away,  including  the  private  for- 
tunes of  all  the  partners. 

In  this  connection  there  are  two  facts  worthy  of  mark,  not  only 
as  indicating  the  character  of  the  man,  but  as  adding  to  the  worth 
of  his  example.  Not  only  did  the  largest  creditors  of  the  firm, 
those  who  lost  most  heavily  by  its  failure,  express  their  entire  satis- 
faction with  his  ability  and  integrity  in  its  management,  but  they 
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remained,  and  to  this  day  continue  the  stanch  Mends  and  unfailing 
"  references  "  of  Mr.  Willmarth,  Moreover,  in  the  very  hour  of 
the  crash,  when  the  hard-earned  results  of  long  years  of  thought 
and  toil  were  being  snatched  from  him  by  one  day  of  disaster,  the 
young  manufacturer's  greatest  anxiety  was  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  feeble,  the  poor,  the  helpless,  who  had  been  dependent  for  their 
daily  bread  upon  the  work  alforded  them  by  the  manufactory. 
For  himself  he  had  no  fear.  All  the  future  was  his,  and  he  felt 
within  him  the  courage  and  ability  to  meet  it ;  but  these  two  or 
three  hundred  operatives  he  knew  very  well  were  not  supplied  with 
the  same  resources,  and  his  first  and  foremost  care  was  to  see  that 
they  at  least  were  paid  in  full. 

Everything  was  swept  away,  but  he  met  his  reverses  with  cheerful 
courage,  and  refused  to  borrow  or  run  in  debt.  During  many 
months  that  followed,  there  seemed  nothing  open  but  a  clerkship 
on  a  small  salary,  but  rigid  economy  made  that  sufficient  for  the 
time.  There  had,  however,  been  something  in  the  method  and 
ability  with  which  he  had  transacted  the  business  of  his  insurance 
agency  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  -i^Etna  Company, 
and  they  now  offered  him  their  General  Agency,  a  highly-important 
and  responsible  position,  but  with  a  salary  by  no  means  commen- 
surate. This  he  accepted,  entering  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1850.  His  laurels  as  an  underwriter  came  to  him 
rapidly,  for  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  was  made  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  in  1852,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Old  Hartford 
Insurance  Company  as  full  secretary.  Here,  also,  his  peculiar 
capacity  made  itself  quickly  manifest  and  secured  him  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  his  associates. 

In  the  winter  of  1852-3,  the  organization  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  was  begun  in  New  York,  and  the  marked  success  of  the 
Hartford  Companies  naturally  led  capitalists  to  look  in  that  direc- 
tion for  what  may  fairly  be  termed  "  professional  skill."  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Willmarth  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  he  was  invited 
to  come  to  New  York  and  aid  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  enter- 
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prise.  He  came  in  April,  1853,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  the  Home  Insurance  Company  issued  its  first  "policj." 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  chosen  secretary,  and  in  1856 
he  was  made  vice-president,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  to  the 
present  day. 

Eighteen  years,  therefore,  very  nearly,  Mr.  Willmarth  has  been 
an  executive  ofiicer  of  one  of  the  most  widely-known  and  success- 
fdl  insurance  corporations  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
To  the  minds  of  some,  indeed  of  very  many,  this  fact  would  con- 
vey a  sufficiently  comprehensive  meaning ;  but  the  greater  number 
know  very  little  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  controlling 
underwriter.  It  is  not  generally  understood,  outside  of  strictly 
financial  circles,  that  the  successful  management  of  a  large  insur- 
ance business  requires  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
keener  intuitive  perception  of  character  than  even  banking  ;  that 
it  necessarily  involves  a  practical  acquaintance  with  a  wide  range 
of  both  statute  and  common  law  application,  and  that  it  demands 
general  and  accurate  information  concerning  the  nature,  peculiarities, 
value,  and  marked  availability  of  every  description  of  movable 
property. 

That  this  is  not  an  overstrained  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of 
that  highly-honorable  class  of  men,  the  leading  underwriters  of  the 
United  States,  our  business  community  will  gladly  testify,  and 
among  this  class  Mr.  Willmarth  holds  an  unquestionable  place  in 
the  foremost  rank.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  city  contains  his 
superior.  He  is  especially  noted  for  the  swift  precision  with  which 
his  mind  performs  its  unanalyzed  processes.  There  is  no  "guess- 
work," no  carelessness,  no  mistake,  but  the  fully-formed  and  clearly- 
stated  judgment  of  any  given  case  seems  to  follow  instantaneously 
upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  facts,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  a  subsequent  examination  calls  for  a  revision  or  reversal  of 
his  decision. 

Valuable  as  is  this  faculty,  it  is  not  more  a  natural  gift  than  the 
legitimate  and  sure  result  of  habitual  and  conscientious  care  in  the 
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discharge  of  the  minutest  duty,  producing  in  time  a  marvelous 
perfection  of  especial  mental  training. 

During  these  latter  years,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  nature  of  his 
official  duties,  Mt.  Willmarth  has  found  time  to  identify  himself 
with  other  enterprises  of  no  small  importance. 

In  1866,  having  been  for  a  long  time  impressed  with  the  need 
for  an  independent  national  telegraphic  combination  in  opposition 
to  the  existing  monopoly,  he  joined  with  other  gentlemen  in  the 
formation  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  and  was 
at  once  chosen  its  president.  The  history  of  the  enterprise  has 
been  one  of  continued  struggle  against  seemingly  overwhelming 
difficulties,  but  all  have  been  met  and  vanquished  with  unyielding 
courage,  and  the  lines  and  connections  of*  the  Company  now  reach 
most  of  the  important  business  points  of  the  country  from  the 
A.tlantic  to  the  Pacific.  A  similar  history  appertains  to  the  par- 
allel effort  to  establish  a  distinctively  American  ocean  telegraph- 
cable  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  less  determined 
men  would  long  ago  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  Mr.  Willmarth 
became  a  director  of  the  American  Atlantic  Cable  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  1867,  and  its  president  in  1870,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
prospect  for  speedy  success  seems  better  than  ever  before. 

The  genial  courtesy  of  Mr.  Willmarth's  manner  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  a  most  unyielding  firmness  and  a  positive  incapacity 
for  being  driven  one  inch  from  any  position  which  he  deems  right 
or  wise.  His  haH^^s  and  tastes  are  simple  and  refined.  Though 
exceedingly  fond  of  fast  horses,  and  not  only  of  seeing  them  go, 
but  of  holding  the  reins  over  them,  his  best  horse  has  never 
carried  him  to  a  race-course.  The  lesson  of  his  career  may  be 
accepted  as  thoroughly  hearty,  wholesome,  manly,  and  worthy  of 
imitation  by  the  young  men  of  America. 
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,u,HpHE  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  October  2,  1814, 
T^^l     in  Sunbury,  Liberty  County,  Georgia.    His  father,  William 

^  ^  "Ward,  an  enterprising  young  man  from  North  Carolina, 
was  attracted  to  Georgia  by  the  promise  its  fertile  lands  presented 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  retained  there  by  the  attachments  of  friend- 
ship and  the  endearments  of  home.  His  mother,  Sara  Anne 
Mcintosh,  was  grand-niece  of  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  of 
Revolutionary  memory.  Her  father,  Major  Lachlan  Mcintosh, 
though  already  a  practicing  lawyer  when  the  Revolution  opened, 
entered  the  army  at  the  first  summons  of  his  native  State,  and, 
having  passed  as  a  soldier  through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  our 
contest  for  liberty,  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  when 
peace  was  declared.  He  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
but  was  still  more  widely  known  and  more  highly  esteemed  for  his 
•conversational  powers,  which  were  so  effective  that  it  became  a 
current  saying  among  his  contemporaries,  that  should  Major 
Mcintosh  enter  a  company  of  strangers,  dressed  in  "Osnaburg," — a 
coarse,  hempen  fabric  used  only  by  the  poorest  class  of  laboring 
men, — he  would  become  the  object  of  chief  attention  before  an  hour 
had  passed.  Those  who  know  his  distinguished  grandson  will 
admit  that  he  has  inherited  no  small  portion  of  this  enviable 
talent. 

Sunbury  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  name ;  but  in  Mr.  Ward's 
childhood,  though  it  had  even  then  lost  the  trade  it  had  enjoyed  in 
earlier  days,  and  was  consequently  greatly  diminished  in  popula- 
tion, it  still  boasted  an  academy  so  well  conducted  that  it  drew  to 
it  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  Georgia.     Here  Mi*.  Ward  began  his 
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career  as  a  student.  From  the  beginning  he  gave  indications  of 
the  talents  and  the  activity  of  ;iiind  to  which  success  seems  to 
belong  as  a  right.  To  these  he  added,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
endowments  of  voice  and  manner  which  make  the  orator.  His 
first  misfortune  was  the  early  death  of  his  parents,  which  left  him 
at  sixteen  to  the  guardianship  of  those  who  were  too  careless  or 
too  indulgent  to  check  the  eager  boy  in  the  rapid  race  to  which  he 
was  incited  by  a  spirit  ambitious  of  the  toga  mrilis^  with  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  what  probably  seemed  to  him  its  certain  honors. 

Mr.  "Ward  entered  Amherst  College  in  1831,  and  after  only  two 
years  of  study  there,  during  which  he  fully  sustained  his  former 
character  for  scholarship,  he  left  that  college  at  his  own  desire,  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  the  law.  In  January,  1833,  he  began  his 
professional  studies  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  M.  Hall  McAllister, 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  California. 
Judge  McAllister  was  distinguished  not  only  by  high  attainment 
in  his  profession,  but  also  by  such  genial  manners  and  such  brilliant 
wit  as  gave  him  great  social  influence.  With  him,  and  with  his 
lovely  and  accomplished  wife,  Mr.  "Ward  maintained  the  most  cor- 
dial and  affectionate  relations  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Such  was  the  assiduity  with  which  Mr.  "Ward  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  his  profession,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
January,  1835,  when  little  more  than  twenty,  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature authenticating  his  admission  as  a  minor.  Prompt  to  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  improvement  in  his  profession,  he 
went  to  Cambridge  in  the  May  following,  and  attended  for  some 
months  the  lectures  delivered  at  its  law  school  by  the  erudite  Judge 
Story.  Returning  to  Savannah  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  he  was  almost  immediately  appointed  by 
Governor  Schley,  Solicitor-General  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Having  held  this  office  by  the  governor's 
appointment  till  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  the  autumn  of 
1836,  that  body  elected  him  to  the  same  office,  and  thus  testified  to 
his  satisfactory  performance  of  its  duties.     It  was  resigned  by  him 
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in  July,  1858,  that  he  might  enter  into  copartnership  with  the 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton,  who  was  judge  of  the  highest  court  then 
established  in  Greorgia.  That  Judge  Charlton  should  resign  so 
honorable  a  post  for  a  partnership  with  the  young  solicitor,  was  the 
highest  testimonial  that  could  have  been  given  to  his  ability  ana 
professional  success.  The  connection  so  formed  was  cemented  by 
the  warmest  personal  friendship,  and  continued  mibroken  for  six- 
teen years,  or  till  1854,  when  it  was  at  last  dissolved  by  the  death 
af  Judge  Charlton.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  on  this  partnership, 
Mr.  Ward  became,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  District 
A-ttorney  of  the  United  States,  for  Georgia. 

While  life  opened  thus  brightly  upon  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
m  the  sphere  of  his  professional  labors,  it  wore  no  clouded  aspect 
elsewhere.  Society,  which  so  often  capriciously  refuses  her  favors 
to  men  of  the  highest  endowments,  smiled  graciously  on  him. 
During  his  attendance  on  the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ward 
had  been  admitted  to  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  coteries  of  Boston.  Among  these  there  was  none  more 
v^aluable  to  him  for  its  social  prestige,  and  its  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture,  than  that  which  he  met  in  the  house  of  the  Hon.  William 
Sullivan.  None  who  knew  the  charm  of  this  circle  will  be  sur- 
prised that  it  should  have  made  more  than  a  passing  impression 
upon  him,  or  that,  when  his  position  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  heart,  he  should  have  sought  and  found  a  wife 
among  the  lovely  daughters  of  this  pleasant  home.  He  was  married 
August  15,  1839. 

Mr.  Ward  had  hitherto  resisted  all  the  temptation  to  enter  the 
arena  of  politics,  which  must,  as  he  well  knew,  divert  him,  at  least 
temporarily,  from  his  professional  career.  His  increasing  popular- 
ity, however,  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  continue 
steadfast  in  this  course,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1839  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  nomination  as  representative  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, of  that  Union  Democratic  party  which  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  importance  of  its  role  as  equally  the  defender  of  the  rights  of 
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the  States  against  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  certain  political 
leaders,  and  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Federal  government 
against  the  unreasoning  assaults  of  others.  That  he  discharged 
with  fidelity  the  trust  thus  committed  to  him  mav  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  whenever,  in  the  stirring  times  that  followed,  a  clear 
mind  and  strong  heart  were  peculiarly  needed  in  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties in  the  State,  Mr.  Ward  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  This 
occurred  in  1845,  and  again  in  1854.  This  last  period  was  one 
when  parties  were  bitterly  opposed,  and  the  influence  of  a  calm 
temper  and  sound  judgment  were  more  than  ever  requisite  in  our 
national  councils.  That  Mr.  Ward  was  chosen,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  had  already  acquired,  in  his  native  State,  a  respect  and 
confidence  not  often  bestowed  on  so  young  a  man. 

That,  in  the  acceptance  of  these  appointments,  Mr.  Ward  was 
actuated  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  a  conscientious  recognition  of  his 
duty  to  his  country,  seems  manifest  from  an  incident  that  occurred 
in  1852.  Judge  Berrien  had  been  elected  in  1847  senator  from 
Georgia  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  term  of  service 
did  not  expire  till  the  4th  of  March,  1853 ;  but,  urged  by  domestic 
reasons,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  May,  1852.  As  the  Legislature  was 
not  then  in  session,  the  duty  of  appointing  Judge  Berrien's  suc- 
cessor 'devolved  on  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  then  Governor  of 
Georgia.  He  lost  no  time  in  tendering  the  appointment  to  Mr. 
Ward,  who,  with  a  modesty  too  rare  in  the  history  of  our  public 
men,  declined  it,  suggesting  his  senior  partner,  Judge  Charlton,  as 
the  man  in  all  the  State  best  fitted  for  the  post.  Governor  Cobb 
paid  the  compliment  to  Mr.  Ward's  judgment  of  immediately  offer- 
ing the  place  to  Judge  Charlton,  by  whom  it  was  accepted. 

In  1856  Mr.  Ward  presided  over  the  convention  that  met  at 
Cincinnati  to  appoint  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  presided,  we  are  told  by  some  who  were 
present,  with  a  grave  dignity  that  commanded  universal  respect 
and  admiration.     In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  he  was  again 
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sent  to  the  State  Legislature  ;  it  was  not  now  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  to  the  Senate,  that  he  was  elected,  and  that  body 
immediately  voted  him  into  its  presidential  chair.  A  senator's 
term  of  servico  in  Georgia  is  for  two  years,  but  Mr.  Ward  resigned 
his  place  as  president  of  the  Senate  in  November,  1858,  that  he 
might  accept  the  mission  to  China,  which  had  been  profiered  to  him 
by  President  Buchanan.  In  accepting  this  mission  Mr.  Ward 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  foresee  the  increasing  value  of  China 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  the  consequent  importance  of  establish- 
ing such  relations  with  Pekin  as  would  give  to  the  United  States 
her  due  influence,  and  to  her  citizens  engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  fur- 
therance of  these  objects  Mr.  Ward  made  the  lirst  journey  ever 
made  by  an  American  to  Pekin,  and  accomplished  by  peaceable 
measures  what  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  failed  to  do 
by  force  of  arms.  This  is  no  place  in  which  to  give  the  history  of 
that  expedition,  interesting  as  it  would  doubtless  be.  Should  it 
ever  be  truly  given,  it  will  not,  we  are  assured,  lessen  Mr.  Ward's 
claims  to  public  favor.  That  he  fully  satisfied  his  countrymen  in 
China,  the  accompanying  letter,  addressed  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  Shanghai,  will  abundantly  testity  : — 

[copy.] 

SHAifOHAi,  November  11,  1869. 
To  Hifl  Eicellency,  the  Honorable  JOHX  E.  "Waed, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Sir, — Prior  to  your  Excellency's  departure  we,  the  undersigned,  American  merchants 
and  residents  of  Shanghai,  are  desirous  of  expressing  and  placing  on  record  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  exertions  of  your  Excellency  in  the  ratification  of  our  treat}'  and 
the  establishment  of  our  new  political  relations  with  China. 

Wo  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  and  the  obstacles  against  which 
you  have  had  to  contend,  and  we  can,  therefore,  with  the  more  heartiness  congratulate 
you  on  the  successful  termination  of  this  portion  of  your  labors. 

And  further,  as  we  review  the  few  months  which  have  elapsed  since  your  Excel- 
lency's first  arrival,  and  the  momentous  events  which  have  transpired,  the  difficult  and 
deMcate  positions  in  which  you  have  been  placed,  both  in  relation  to  tiie  Powers  of  this 
country  and  those  of  civilized  nations,  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  respectfully  assuring 
you  of  our  unanimous  and  cordial  support  and  approval 
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Beginning  with  your  first  conference  with  the  Imperial  Commissioners  at  Shanghai 
down  to  tlie  present  moment,  when  our  treaty  is  about  to  enter  into  actual  operation, 
there  is  no  act.  no  opinion,  of  your  Excellency  which  does  not  command  the  assent  of 
your  countrymen. 

More  particularly  are  we  glad  to  express  our  profound  appreciation  of  the  course 
your  Excellency  pursued  at  the  North ;  and  while  we  do  justice  to  the  moderation 
which  ruled  your  counsels,  we  bear  willing  witness  to  the  energy  and  ability  which 
guided  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

Tour  desire  to  co-operate  with  your  colleagues  of  England  and  France  in  the  common 
interests  of  all  indicates  the  justice  and  soundness  of  your  policy ;  while  the  inde- 
pendent course  pursued  by  you  under  the  pressure  of  subsequent  events,  we  feel,  was 
the  only  one  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our  government. 

"We  fully  appreciate  the  motives  which  induced  your  Excellency  to  give  your  support 
to  the  generous  assistance  afforded  by  Commodore  Tatnall  to  the  English  and  French 
forces  after  the  disastrous  action  of  Takee,  and  can  not  refrain  from  here  expressing  our 
admiration  of  that  officer's  gallantry. 

Tour  Excellency's  visit  to  Pekin  and  the  able  and  energetic  manner  in  which  you 
there  supported  the  dignity  of  our  country,  the  successful  ratification  of  the  treaty  and 
its  speedy  promulgation,  are  events  honorable  alike  to  yourself  and  to  us  as  your 
countrymen. 

"We  are  pleased  to  understand  that  the  present  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  Imperial  customs  has  attracted  your  Excellency's  attention,  and  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  insist  upon  such  alteration  in  their  constitution  as  shall  prevent  any  in- 
fringement of  our  treaty  rights  by  their  regulations.  "We  deem  this  a  matter  of 
signal  importance,  but  feel  confident  that  this  and  other  complicated  negotiations 
which  remain  for  you  to  conduct  will  receive  at  your  hands  most  able  and  judicious 
management 

"With  our  best  wishes,  we  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  Excellency's  most  obedient  servants, 

AuousTtNE  Heard  &  Co.,  W.  Endicott,  Henry  Blodoet, 

"Wetmore,  "Williams  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Cheney,  J.  L.  Holmes. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Abraham  Honan,  J.  "W.  Lambuth, 

Isaac  M.  Bull  &  Co.,  E.  C.  Bridgman,  "W,  G.  E.  Cunnyngham, 

Olyphant  &  Co.,  M.  S.  Culbertson,  B.  Jenkins, 

H.  Foqo  &  Co.,  Cleveland  Keith,  J.  B.  Hartwell, 

Frazar  i  Co.,  Chaelks  R.  Mills,  George  "W.  Fish. 
John  H.  Everett, 

In  1861,  on  tlie  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Ward  resigned  his  mission,  and,  returning  to  Savannah,  resumed 
his  practice.  Believing,  from  his  previous  career,  that  his  influence 
would  have  been  exerted  to  preserve  his  native  State  from  the  war 
into  which  she  had  been  plunged,  we  regret  that  he  had  not 
returned  sooner.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Ward  remained  in  Savan- 
nah, except  when  painful   anxiety  respecting  his   absent  family 
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drove  hira  to  Enropo.  lie  would  not  divide  his  interests  from 
those  of  Georgia  while  she  was  in  peril,  but,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  ho  withdrew  from  Savannah  and  made  his  home  in  New 
York,  where  he  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  many  friends,  and 
where  ho  is  now  engaged  in  the  successful  and  lucrative  practice 
of  the  law. 


WILLIAM  WILKINS  WARREN. 


'  ILLIAM   WILKINS  WARREN  was  born,   11th  April, 


' "  "" '  1814,  in  West  Cambridge,  (now  Arlington)  Massachusetts, 
six  miles  distance  from  Boston.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
His  education  commenced  at  the  public  school  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Medford,  which  he  attended  during  the  winter  terms  only, 
nntil  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  remaining  seasons  being  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  of  his  Grandparents.  He  then  attended  the 
excellent  Academy  of  John  Angier  in  that  town,  working  out  his 
tuition.  At  that  early  age  he  was  left  his  own  master,  without 
pecuniary  assistance  from  parents  or  friends,  but  with  ambition, 
fixed  habits  of  industry,  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in  the 
world,  with  the  kind  advice  and  approval  of  kind  relatives  and 
friends. 

While  making  good  progress  at  school  and  always  having  the  ap- 
probation and  good  will  of  his  instructors,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  accepted  an  offer  from  a  family  friend  in  Boston,  John  B.  Rus- 
sell, (then  a  printer  and  publisher  of  the  New  England  Farmer  and 
Horticultural  Journal)  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  Printer.  He  became 
a  member  of  Mr.  Russell's  family,  and  was  placed  at  once  at  the  case 
in  the  composing  room  to  set  types,  and  soon  became  proficient, 
assisting  also  as  a  proof  reader.  Eighteen  months  after,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell having  relinquished  his  printing  office  to  establish  the  first 
seed   store   in  Boston  in   connection    with    the    first  agricultural 
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warehouse,  and  subsequently  to  establisli  the  Mass,  Horticultural 
Society,  the  young  printer  was  offered  a  position  in  the  new  estab- 
lishment, should  he  prefer  it  to  finishing  his  trade.  His  choice  was 
(juickly  made,  and  the  types  were  abandoned  for  a  more  promising 
and  lucrative  business.  .Vt  the  desk  and  behind  the  counter  he 
assisted  as  bookkeeper  and  salesman.  The  establishment  is  still 
continued  by  the  veteran  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Joseph  Breck,  at 
the  old  stand  in  North  Market  Street,  associated  with  his  son. 
The  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first  meetings  in  that  building, 
and  Mr.  Warren  had  charge  of  their  library  and  rooms. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother-in- 
law,  Russell  Smith,  of  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  Avho  was  an  importer 
of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware  and  Fancy  Goods,  from  the  United 
States.  The  letter  offered  to  young  Warren  a  new  field  with  pros- 
pects of  greater  advantage  and  quicker  advancement.  Taking 
counsel  with  his  kind  friend  and  employer  he  decided  to  accept  the 
offer,  and  Mr.  Russell  reluctantly  parted  with  his  protege.  With 
a  fair  outfit  of  clothes  and  about  $50  invested  in  a  box  of  Seeds  to 
sell  on  his  private  account,  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  St.  Thomas 
in  Oct.,  1830.  He  found  on  board  a  barrel  of  nice  apples  contributed 
by  his  friend  Capt.  John  Winship,  the  nurseryman  of  Brighton, 
who  in  parting  with  him,  giving  him  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulders 
said  "  Willy  my  boy,  remember  always  to  look  after  No.  I." 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  at  this  time  had  not  been  abolished. 
The  trade  of  the  free-port  of  St.  Thomas,  a  great  entrepot  of  Euro})e 
for  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  its  fine  harbor  had  generally  200  sail  of  vessels  of  differ- 
ent nationalities.  Its  merchants  were  from  every  part  of  Europe 
and  South  America,  and  but  a  small  fraction  of  them  from  the 
States.  They  were,  with  their  numerous  clerks,  a  very  superior 
class  of  men  in  business  attainments,  education,  and  refinement, 
and  Society  was  the  gayest,  and  most  enjoyable  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  during  a  ten  years  residence  on  this  small  but  important 
Danish  Island,  that  so  much  knowledge  of  men  and  business  and 
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the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe  gave  to  Mr. 
Warren  the  advantages  so  valuable  to  him  in  after  years,  when  his 
intercourse  with,  and  travels  in  Europe  became  so  extensive. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  at  once  introduced  into  the  gay  and  dissi- 
pated Society  of  the  little  city  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The  first 
resolution  which  he  formed  was,  to  abstain  entirely  from  two  of  the 
social  vices,  common  to  all  its  white  inhabitants  only  those  of  gam- 
ing and  the  use  of  strong  alcoholic  beverages.  The  use  of  Tobacco 
in  any  form  he  had  hitherto  avoided,  and  ho  determined  that  even 
the  fragrant  cigar  should  be  a  stranger  to  his  lips.  So  his  absti- 
nence from  those  two  vices  that  bi  ought  so  many  of  his  associates 
to  ruin  and  death  during  and  shortly  subseq^uent  to  those  ten  years, 
may  be  attributed  his  success  in  life.  Those  vices  were  indulged 
in  not  only  at  public  places,  but  in  every  private  circle  of  friends 
and  families.  His  abstinence,  therefore,  was  a  marked  and  almost 
a  solitary  exception. 

On  the  31st  day  of  January,  1832,  at  midnight,  continuing  the 
next  day,  a  terrible  fire  desolated  the  half  and  business  portion  of 
St.  Thomas,  destroying  over  a  thousand  buildings,  involving  a  loss 
of  many  millions.  With  the  aid  of  a  half  dozen  of  stalwart  men 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Warren,  all  work- 
ing till  morning,  before  the  fire  reached  the  fire  proof  store  all  the 
goods  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  the  store  barely  escaped 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  surrounding  flames. 

A  diligent  and  faithful  performance  of  the  business  duties  to 
which  he  was  called  for  the  period  of  three  years,  elicited  an  unex- 
pected offer  from  Mr,  Smith  of  a  copartnership  in  which  he  should 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  profits,  and  he  became  a  partner  before 
he  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  after  a  visit  to  the  States  in  1833, 
to  make  his  first  purchases.  He  soon  had  nearly  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  business,  Mr.  Smith  having  embarked  in  the  lumber 
trade  on  his  separate  account.  During  a  visit  of  his  partner  to  the 
United  States  the  following  year,  Mr.  Warren  leased  the  adjoining 
store,  and  increased  greatly  the  business  and  profits.      He  again 
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■v'isited  the  United  States  during  the  years  1835  and  '37.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  latter  year  he  was  married  to  a  lady  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  in  Boston  in  1835,  and  returned  with  her  to  St. 
Thomas.  The  year  following  his  partner  died  in  Boston,  and  leav- 
ing no  will,  to  save  his  estate  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danish  Dealing  (Probate)  Court  for  a  disadvantageous  settlement, 
Mr.  Warren  effected  a  compromise  with  the  Judge  who  allowed  him 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  into  the  court  treasury  to  have  the 
sole  settlement  of  the  estate  of  his  deceased  partner  both  real  and 
personal  without  bonds,  requiring  only  that  he  should  obtain  pow- 
ers of  attorney  from  the  heirs  at  law,  which  was  done,  and  the  estate 
was  finally  settled  on  his  return  to  Boston  in  1839.  After  continu- 
ing in  the  business  on  his  own  account  for  a  couple  of  years  suc- 
cessfully, he  concluded  to  relinquish  it  and  return  to  establish  him- 
self in  Boston  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

In  May,  1840,  having  realized  cash  for  most  of  his  property  and 
stock  of  goods,  leaving  what  was  due  him  to  be  collected  by  his 
attorney's,  he  returned  to  Boston  with  his  wife,  and  the  same  year 
purchased  a  choice  piece  of  land  bordering  on  Spy  Pond  in  the 
centre  of  his  native  town,  and  among  the  friends  of  his  early  youth. 
The  five  acre  potatoe  patch  was  soon  converted  into  pretty 
lawns  and  gardens  with  hundreds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
planted,  amidst  which  a  spacious  grecian  doric  villa  was  built, 
novel  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  after  plans  by  Mr.  Warren,  who  had 
a  natural  taste  and  talent  for  designing  any  such  drawing  for  build- 
ing and  ornamental  gardening.  During  the  following  six  years  he 
was  engaged  extensively  in  real  estate,  and  obtained  in  Boston  an 
extensive  knowledge  in  the  same. 

He  formed  a  copartnership  in  1846,  to  establish  in  Boston  the 
first  house  for  importing  direct  from  the  manufacturers  in  Eurojic, 
the  richest  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  for  the  drawing  room  and 
toilet,  both  ornamental  and  useful.  The  following  year  he  visitud 
Europe,  for  the  first  tinv,  to  establish  a  closer  relatiimship  with  the 
manufacturers  on  the  Continent,  through  a  representative   ol'  I'lj 
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house  resident  in  Paris,  superceding  the  employment  of  commis- 
sion agents.  Most  of  that  year  and  1849  and  '50  were  spent  in 
Europe  from  which  a  series  of  his  letters  were  pubHshed  in  the 
Boston  Atlas.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  as  early  as  1831  a 
letter  from  him  at  St.  Thomas  to  his  friend  John  B.  Kussell,  mak- 
ing two  columns  of  printed  matter,  was  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  and  that  occasional  subsequent  letters  were  published 
in  various  papers  prior  to  the  above  series. 

His  copartnership  having  expired,  Mr.  Warren  succeeded  to  the 
business,  settled  with  his  retiring  partners,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
firm.  Shortly  after  he  relinquished  his  prosperous,  though  very 
onerous  business  to  embark  in  real  estate,  and  have  more  leisure 
for  American  and  foreign  travel.  In  his  transactions,  his  govern- 
ing principle  was  to  avoid  that  speculation  in  any  business  that 
incurred  the  risk  of  getting  into  debt  without  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  pay  at  maturity,  or  in  other  words  of  not  doing  business  on 
borrowed  capital,  a  practice  so  financially  fatal  to  many.  Acting 
on  this  principle  through  life,  he  has  never  been  embarrassed,  had 
his  credit  impaired,  or  experienced  any  business  disasters.  His 
investments  in  the  west,  made  carefully  and  prudently  during  the 
great  land  fever  speculation  which  preceded  the  great  revulsion  and 
business  crisis  of  1857,  have  proved  by  the  result  that  slow  and  sure, 
is  better  than  fast  and  ruin.  The  prevalent  haste  to  be  rich  is  the 
bane  of  our  present  generation  and  young  men. 

In  1855,  having  travelled  extensively  in  his  own  country,  he  left 
with  his  wife  for  a  years  travel  in  Europe.  While  there  he  visited 
the  Crimea  during  the  war,  from  whence  he  wrote  some  letters  for 
the  Boston  Atlas.  When  the  great  Eebellion  broke  out  and  at  the 
first  call  of  the  President,  Mr.  Warren  repaired  to  the  State  House 
in  Boston  to  offer  his  services  and  assist  in  getting  off  the  first 
Massachusetts  Regiments,  and  subsequently  gave  his  time  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Adjutant  General's  department.  Having  never  as- 
pired to,  or  sought  any  public  office,  but  rather  avoided  it,  in  1862 
he  was  requested  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  city  council,  and  served 
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during  1863,  '64  and  '65,  being  placed  on  the  most  important  com- 
mittees. He  declined  a  re-nomination,  wishing  to  visit  Europe  and 
having  the  settlement  of  the  large  estate  of  his  wife's  father,  deceased 
in  1865.  The  Boston  Joicrnal  of  January  1st,  1866,  says  "we  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mayor  Lincoln  alludes  to  in 
his  address  as  having  given  $1,000  toward  the  fund  for  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  building  for  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  is  Mr, 
W.  W.  Warrea,  a  member  of  the  last  council  from  Ward  4.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  an  eflScient  member  of  the  city  Grovem- 
ment,  and  especially  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Buildings,  and  his 
retirement  is  a  public  loss." 

Having  settled  the  estate  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  vari- 
ous other  trusts,  he  left  once  more  for  Europe,  with  his  wife,  in  the 
autumn  of  1866,  for  two  years  residence  and  travel  abroad.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  was  invited  to  join  a  party  of  four  friends  to  visit 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  His  fourteen  letters  from  the  Nile 
during  a  voyage  of  65  days  in  a  sailing  yacht,  were  published  in  the 
American  Traveller,  and  extensively  sought  after  and  read.  -Some 
months  after  they  were  with  the  addition  of  others  from  Syria  and 
Palestine,  printed  in  book  form  in  Lei})sic,  Germany,  Mr.  Warren 
having  devoted  a  month's  time,  and  had  the  edition  completed  at 
his  own  expense  for  gratuitous  circulation  among  Nile  tourists  and 
friends.  About  three  hundred  copies  have  been  distributed  by  the 
American  Bankers  in  Paris,  and  its  usefulness  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  many  travellers.  Mr.  Warren  spent  most  of  the  two 
years  in  travelling  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  African 
and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  mediteranean.  Four  months  were  de- 
voted to  the  Great  Exposition,  or  World's  fair  of  1867  in  Paris,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  States  commissioners.  He  re- 
turned in  1868,  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  and  travelling  in  his 
own  country,  appreciating  the  beauties  and  wonders  contained  there- 
in, especially  those  of  the  great  West  and  Pacific  slope.  He  believes 
that  California,  in  which  he  recently  spent  three  months,  is  the 
Spain  of  America,  as  to  climate,  and  that  it  offers  great  inducements 
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to  invalids  and  tourists,  who  need  not  cross  the  stormy  Atlantic  to 
find  health  and  recreation. 

From  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Boston  sketches  of  common 
councilmen  we  extract  the  following,  published  in  1862. 

William  Wilkins  Warren,  of  Ward  4,  commenced  a  business 
life  at  a  very  early  age,  in  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  ware- 
house, when  first  established,  now  kept  by  Joseph  Breck  &  Son,  in 
this  city.  At  the  age  of  about  16  years  he  entered  into  an  eno-ao-^- 
ment  with  a  large  jewelry  and  fancy  goods  establishment  in  the 
Island  and  city  of  Saint  Thomas,  West  Indies,  and  in  three  years 
•became  a  partner.  His  partner  died,  the  private  estate  was  settled 
and  the  business  continued  by  him  till  1840,  when  it  was  success- 
fully closed  up  and  he  left  for  this  city. 

On  his  return  he  built  a  well  known  residence  on  the  border  of 
Sjty  Pond,  in  West  Cambridge,  Avhere  he  resided  till  about  1846, 
when  he  embarked  in  a  new  firm  in  Kilby  street,  for  the  importa- 
tion of  fancy  goods.  During  the  copartnership  he  visited  Europe 
several  times,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  house  with  foreign  relations 
gave  a  rich  return.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  his  business  in 
Kilby  street,  that  he  took  up  his  present  residence  in  Ward  4.  At 
the  termination  of  the  copartnership  he  succeeded  to  the  business 
and  continued  it  successfully  till  1852,  when  he  sold  out,  and  in- 
vested his  gains  of  many  years,  principally  in  real  estate.  Since 
that  period  he  has  travelled  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  exten- 
sively, and  was  in  the  Crimea  towards  the  close  of  the  war.  His 
"  Familiar  Letters  from  Abroad  "  may  be  remembered  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Boston  Atlas,  in  various  years  of  his  travels  in  Europe. 
He  has  had,  besides  his  own,  the  charge  of  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate,  which  property  he  is  well  acquainted  with,  and  has  been  en- 
trusted with  large  amounts  of  funds.  In  all  his  various  kinds  of 
business,  we  believe  he  has  invariably  been  successful,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  always  promptly  meeting  the  liabilities. 

He  is  not  a  politician,  and  has  declined,  until  very  recently,  any 
public  office,  but  probably  has  become  convinced  that  his  duties  as 
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a  citizen  are  something  more  than  voting  regularly  on  election  days. 
Mr.  "Warren  is  a  man  of  large  experience  with  men  and  things,  whose 
faculties  have  been  shari)ened  by  extensive  observation  and  travel 
in  foreign  lands,  and  who,  in  his  journeyings,  has  been  one  who  has 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  o})en.  Mr.  Warren  possesses  tine  business 
qualities  ;  is  a  deeply  conscientious  and  upright  man,  gentlemanly 
in  his  deportment,  and  agreeable  in  his  manners.  From  his  intelli- 
gence, experience  and  business  faculties  we  have  a  right  to  antici- 
pate that  he  will  bring  to  his  new  duties  all  the  power  he  can  com- 
mand, and  that  in  so  doing  he  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient representatives  Ward  4  can  boast  of  having  had  for  many 
years. 
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